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A POTTERY GROUP FROM AYUN, CHITRAL 


By F. R. ALLCHIN 
(PLATES I-III) 


The pots which form the subject of this note are among the Indian collec- 
tions of the Victoria and Albert Museum. They were presented to the museum 
in 1921 by Lt.-Col. F. C. S. Lamborne-Palmer, C.B.E., and a note in the 
accessions register recalls that they were discovered during the digging of the 
foundations of a house in the early years of the century, at Owin (Ayun) in the 
Chitràl valley, now in West Pakistan. What was striking from the outset 
about at least one of the three vessels was its resemblance to a form of jug 
occurring in early contexts in Iran. But when my attention was first directed 
to the collection, in the early 1950’s, enough was not known of the prehistory 
of the North-West Frontier to allow any further evaluation. During the past 
decade several new and interesting discoveries have been made, and one may 
now draw more confident inferences regarding the collection. There are three 
pots only. 

1. The first vessel (plate 1 and fig. 1) is a small jug with a raised and pinched 
lip, and an attached ring handle. The museum number is I.M. 3-192]. It is 
made of a pale red-orange clay with a burnished slip of similar colour. The belly 
is marked with two somewhat irregular cord impressions around the shoulder. 
The burnish was applied with short irregular strokes. The interior of the pot is 
smooth and even, but it is doubtful whether it was thrown on the wheel. More 
probably it was modelled by some other method. 

2. The second vessel (plate 11 and fig. 1) is a bowl with rounded belly. The 
museum number is I.M. 2-1921. There is a slight angle between the wall and 
the belly. It is made of similar clay, burnished inside and out, and burnt to an 
orange-red colour. Roughly in the centre of the base, on the outside, is a lightly 
impressed wavy line, reminiscent of a snake. It is impossible to say whether 
this was made by.accident or design. There is a neat semicircular break in one 
side of the wall, suggesting that some feature, such as a lug or channel-spout 
has been broken away. It is almost certain that this specimen was not thrown 
on a wheel, but rather was made on some simple sort of turn-table. 

3. The third vessel (plate ix and fig. 1) is a bottle or flask with rounded belly 
and high, narrow neck. The museum number is LM. 1-1921. The clay and 
firing are similar to the two previous specimens, and the outside is burnished. 
The narrowness of the neck makes it impossible to inspect the interior, but 
certain irregularities of form and the relative thickness of the wall argue in 
favour of some forming method other than wheel-throwing. There is a faint 
cord impression round the base of the neck. 

We shall now consider relevant comparisons for these three vessels. Jugs of 
comparable forms are extremely rare in the Indian subcontinent. The principal 
examples are from graves in the neighbouring valleys of West Pakistan. 
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A somewhat similar jug, with larger body and lower lip, also with a handle, 
occurred in a grave at Katelai, near Swit in the Saidu valley. This specimen 
is in a thin red fabric.! Another example comes from Timürgarhä in the 
Panjkora valley.? This is in a fine red fabric, and its form is even closer to the 
Ayun specimen. Almost the only other examples we can cite from the Indian 
subcontinent come from far to the south in the Peninsula, where in a grave from 
the Pérumà] hills, near Kodaikanal (Kotaikanal), two handleless jugs were 
found in a context which I have argued elsewhere should belong to the early 





stages of the Iron Age (c. 1000-800 8.c.).5 More plentiful comparative material 
comes from the west, from Iran and Anatolia. In the former examples may be 
cited from Hissar (Hisär) in period IIIB, without a handle 4: and at Sialk in 
period IV? and in Necropolises A and B.6 A related, though handleless, example 
occurred at Shah Tepe in period ITB,” In the latter examples may be cited from 
Alisar Hüyük in periods IB and II (Early and Middle Bronze Age).8 


1G. Stacul, ‘Preliminary report on the pre-Buddhist N ecropoles in Swat, W. Pakistan’, 
East and West, xvi, 1-2, 1966, type Cd/XX, figs. 51 and 74f. 

2 A. H. Dani, ‘ Timargarha and the Gandhara grave culture’, Ancient Pakistan, xr, 1967, 
p. 137, fig. 34, grave 140. 

? A. Aiyappan, ‘ Rude stone monuments of the Perumal hills’, Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society (Bangalore), xxxr, 3-4, 1941; also my forthcoming paper on ‘ Pottery from graves in 
the Perumal hills’ (in press). 

4K. F. Schmidt, Excavations at Tepe Hissar, Philadelphia, 1937, pl. xxxvi. 

5 R. Ghirshman, Fouilles de Sialk, 1, Paris, 1938, pl. Lxxxvnr. 

8 Ghirshman, op. cit., 1r, pla. XLVII and Lx. 

TT. A. J. Arne, Excavations at Shah Tepé, Stockholm, 1946, figs. 223a and 352. 

? C. F. A. Schaeffer, Stratigraphie comparée, London, 1948, figs. 191 and 193. 
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The comparative significance of the second vessel, the bowl, is necessarily 
restricted by its incompleteness, and by uncertainty as to what if any feature 
occupied the missing portion. In any case the form is simple and unspecialized 
and therefore less weight would attach to parallels. The form is not uncommon 
in early Iron Age sites in India, and is by no means rare in sites of the final 
centuries of the second millennium. In the North-West Frontier region no less 
than 33 specimens are recorded in Swat in the graves of Loebanr (Loyban) I, 
Katelai I, and Butkara II.? Here too the fabric is the thin red ware. Stacul 
has drawn a pertinent comparison to bowls from an early level in the Bala 
Hisar, Chärsadda.10 

The third vessel, the flask or bottle, is sufficiently unusual for its analogues 
to be worth notice. In the Indian subcontinent such forms are extremely rare 
at so early a date, and once again it is only in the adjacent valleys of the former 
North-West Frontier Province that examples are recorded. Four specimens 
were discovered at Katelai I near Swàt.! Once again these are in the thin red 
fabric. Closely related bottle forms occur also at Timirgarha.1* At Katelai in 
particular the form seems to have evolved from a related form which occurs in 
the preceding period in thin grey ware. As with the jugs more plentiful com- 
parative material is to be found to the west, in Iran and Anatolia. Bottles 
occur at Alişar Hüyük II in grey ware,!4 albeit with the addition of a handle ; 
at Hissar examples are found ranging from period IIIA to IIIC, showing a 
development during these phases, the latest specimens having small pierced lugs 
on the shoulders, probably to facilitate suspension.!5 At Sialk related forms 
occur in both Necropolises A and B 1%; and at Shah Tepe in periods ITA and 
IIB.!? Of all these examples the closest comparison to the Ayun bottle is the 
earliest specimen from Tepe Hisar. 

The results of our comparative study are unexpectedly helpful in pointing 
to the probable age and to the context from which the Ayun pots came. The 
similarities form two fairly closely knit groups, one in the local sites of the 
valleys of the north-west, the other in Iran and Anatolia, Outside the north- 
west the more distinctive forms are extremely rare in India, and it is therefore 
all the more remarkable that the only occurrence that has come to our notice is 
in a grave of the early Iron Age from far to the south. It is of even greater 
interest in that the assemblage from this grave has led us to argue elsewhere 
that it belonged to a group of intruders who penetrated far to the south at that 
time, coming from a generally north-westerly direction. To the west in Iran 


? Stacul, op. cit., type Cd/IX, figs. 51 and 74c. 
10 R. E. M. Wheeler, Charsada, London, 1962, fig. 11, no. 10, and fig. 16, nos. 58 and 59. 
11 Stacul, op. cit., type Cd/ XIII, figs. 51 and 74a. 
12 A, H. Dani, op. cit., fig. 34, grave 140. 
13 Stacul, op. cit., pp. 52, 54. 
14 Schaeffer, op. oit., fig. 193, no. 18. 
15 Schmidt, op. cit., pls. XXXVI, XXXVII, XL, XLI. 
16 Ghirshman, op. cit., 11, Necropolis A—pls. XXXVII, XLII, xiv; Necropolis B—pls. LXI, LXXI. 
17 Arne, op. cit., figs. 266, 271, 408, 409. 
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and Anatolia the parallels are from Aligar IT, Hissar IITA-B, Sialk Necropolises 
A and B, and Shah Tepe ITB. It is equally striking that all three forms are 
paralleled in the local graves, and that in one instance (grave 140 at 
Timürgarhä) both a bottle and jug occur together. There is also a suggestion 
that all three forms may have occurred in a single grave at Katelai.18 Moreover, 
these occurrences are in a fine or thin red ware, probably relatable to the Ayun 
fabric itself. This is very helpful in fixing the relative, and perhaps even 
absolute, chronological position of the Ayun group, since the red ware is 
associated with the third phase of the graves, following after the pre- 
dominantly grey ware of the earlier phases, and coinciding with the first objects 
of iron. The western parallels again indicate dates which in general cover the 
second half of the second millennium, and more especially the final centuries. 
There are now, too, several radiocarbon dates for the graves of Swat and 
Bajaur. From two sites i Swat come dates between the eighth and fifth 
centuries B.0.,1? while from Timürgarhà come two dates, one for the earliest 
phase around 1430 s.c. and one for the third around 855 8.c.2° Dr. Dani has 
discussed the other evidence available in the graves and points to its being 
quite in keeping with an early phase dating back to the sixteenth to thirteenth 
centuries B.C., and to the third phase coinciding with the introduction of iron 
around the opening of the first millennium. We may thus conclude with some 
confidence that the Ayun pottery dates to around this latter phase. 

We may also infer with considerable assurance that our Ayun pottery was 
derived from a grave. It is a commonplace of archaeology that complete vessels 
are comparatively far more frequent finds in graves than in normal habitation 
sites. The probability of complete vessels being preserved is all the more strong 
when there was some sort of stone cist to protect the grave goods. As grave 
sites form the most commonly encountered remains in the adjacent valleys we 
may expect that this would apply also in Chitral. We do not wish to elaborate 
upon this meagre evidence, but we may remark that the distribution of the 
pottery types, and their dates, suggest that they were the graves of people who 
moved up into the valleys of the North-West Frontier Province during the 
period of Indo-European speaking movements, and that they probably arrived 
in Pakistan from the west, from the northern parts of Iran or Anatolia. 


18 It is not clear from the preliminary report whether there is any special significance in the 
groupings of types and pots in the figures, and it may be no more than coincidence that in fig. 51 
Stacul illustrates the three types represented in the Ayun group. 

19 of. our Birth of Indian civilization (Pelican Books, A950), Harmondsworth, 1968, p. 334. 

20 Dani, op. cit., p. 37. 
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LE TERME IRANIEN MAZDAYASNA 


Par E. BENVENISTE 


Le terme mazdayasna-, familier à ceux qui ont quelque pratique de l'Avesta 
ou une connaissance même sommaire des croyances mazdéennes, tient une place 
importante dans le vocabulaire religieux de l'Iran, depuis les temps anciens 
jusqu'à la fin de l'époque sassanide. Il désigne ceux que nous appelons ' Maz- 
déens ”, les fidèles de Mazdah, par opposition aux fidèles des daivas, qui portent 
la qualification de daevagasna-. 

La formation du composé mazdayasna-, comme de daëvayasna-, semble aussi 
claire qu'on peut le souhaiter et n'a en effet jamais soulevé de probléme, les 
deux éléments mazda- (ou daéva-) et yasna- étant identifiables par leur sens et 
trés fréquents l'un et l'autre dans leur emploi. 

On pourra donc étre surpris que, en dépit de l'évidence, nous posions ici la 
question: que signifie exactement mazdayasna-? C'est d'abord un probléme 
de morphologie. Dans quelle relation devons-nous mettre les deux termes du 
composé, mazda- et yasna-? Puisque le premier est un nom propre, comment 
entendre le second ? 

Jusqu'à présent la traduction de mazdayasna- n’a jamais varié : * adorateur 
de Mazda’ (Darmesteter), ‘der den Mazdah verehrt, anbetet ; Anhänger der 
Mazdäh- religion? (Bartholomae),? ' Mazdayasnians or the worshippers of 
Mazda’ (Dhalla)? ‘Mazdaverehrer’ (Widengren),* on retrouve partout les 
mêmes équivalents. La seule exception que nous ayons notée est dans l'ouvrage 
de H. Lommel ot mazdayasna- est traduit en un endroit * Mazda-Verehrer ',? 
ailleurs ‘ Verehrung des Weisen °, sans qu'on voie le principe choisi ni la raison 
de cette différence. Symétriquement daëvayasna- est traduit ‘ adorateur des 
démons (des faux dieux)' (Darmesteter), ‘der die Daéva verehrt, anbetet ' 
(Bartholomae), * Teufelsanbeter’ (Lommel), ete. Nous ne mettrons pas en 
doute que le sens général de mazdayasna-, daëvayasna- soit bien celui-là. Mais, 
il s’agit de comprendre la formation du composé. Si mazdayasna- est analysé 
en conformité avec la traduction ‘ adorateur de Mazda; Mazda-worshipper ; 
Mazdaverehrer ’, yasna- sera un nom d’agent de yaz-. Il a été, de fait, expressé- 
ment défini ainsi: yasna ' qui adore ’.’ 

Il faut alors dire explicitement qu’une telle analyse est impossible: un 
nom d'agent de la forme *yasna- ‘ sacrificateur ; adorateur’ n'a jamais existé. 
Le seul nom d’agent que yaz- admette en composition est le nom racine yaz-, 


1 Darmesteter, ZA, 1,121; rz, 105 ; xx, xlvi, 209, 220. 

3 Air. Wb., 1160. , 

3 M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian theology, New York, 1914, 162. 

4 G. Widengren, Die Religionen Irans, Stuttgart, 1965, 95. . 

5 Lommel, Die Religion Zarathustras, Tubingen, 1930, 16. 

6 op. cit., 274, et à l'index, 288. Dans sa traduction des Yaëts, Lommel donne tantôt 
* Mazdaverehrer ’, tantót * Mazdayasnier ’. 

7 J. Duchesne-Guillemin, Les composés de l’ Avesta, Liège, Paris, 1936, p. 105, § 137. 
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qui est en effet attesté dans av. daéva-yaz-, distinct de daëva-yasna- et qui a son 
exact correspondant dans véd. devaydj- ‘ adorateur des dieux '.5 Voilà le type 
normal des composés de détermination ; le nom d'agent y prend toujours la 
forme du nom-racine; av. gao-jan- comme véd. go-hán- ‘ tueur de bæufs’. 
Il s'ensuit que yasna- dans mazda- (ou daëva-) yasna-, ne pouvant être nom 
d'agent, sera nécessairement le substantif bien connu yasna- ‘ sacrifice, culte ’, 
véd. yajña-. Tel doit être le point de départ nécessaire de l'analyse. Cela change 
complétement la nature de la composition. 

La seule maniére d’interpréter rationnellement le composé mazdayasna- 
est de le prendre comme bahuvrihi, littéralement: ‘celui dont le yasna- est 
mazda-’, c’est-à-dire ‘ celui dont le culte s'adresse à Mazdah’. Nous avons là 
un exemple d’une classe de composition qui n’a pas encore été reconnue comme 
telle: des bahuvrihis.comportant un nom divin au premier terme. Citons-en 
d'autres témoignages avestiques. Plusieurs avec aša- : 

a$a-&0ra- * dont l'origine est Aša ’ 

a$a.nomah- n.pr. ‘ dont l'hommage s'adresse à Asa ' 

asa-vazdah- n.pr. ‘ dont le vazdah- est celui d? Asa ? 

aÿä.aofah- ‘ dont la force vient d' Asa ’ 

ašā-vanhu- n.pr. ‘ dont le bien vient d'Aa' 

asa-savah- n.pr. * dont le profit vient d' Asa ' 

aša-šyaoðna- n.pr. * dont les actions sont celles d? Aša ' 

as0.raocah- n.pr. * dont la lumière vient d’Aëa ? 

as0.tkaésa- ‘ dont la doctrine est celle d’Aëa ’ 

Avec d’autres noms divins : 

ahura.tkaesa- * dont la doctrine est celle d’Ahura ' 

ãtərə-čiðra- n.pr. ‘ dont l'origine est Atar ? 

&tora-davehu- n.pr. ‘ dont le pays est celui d' Atar ’ 

ütoro-savah- n.pr. ‘ dont le profit vient d’Atar ? 

ütero-zantu- n.pr. ‘ dont la tribu est celle d’Atar ? 

haomé.xvaranah- n.pr. ‘ dont la gloire vient de Haoma ' 

manuš.čiðra- n.pr. ‘ dont l'origine est Manu ? 

Presque tous ces composés, il faut le noter, sont des noms propres. À ce titre 
aussi mazdayasna- y appartient : il y a un nom propre Mazdayasna en avestique. 

La formation du composé mazdayasna- ‘ dont le culte s'adresse à Mazdàh ' 
apparaît exactement comparable à celle de aga.namah- ‘ dont l'hommage 
s'adresse à Aka’; les termes symétriques yasna- ‘ culte ° et namah- ' hommage ' 
dénotent des manifestations de méme nature et ont méme construction Syn- 
taxique. Dans cette série, qui compte au total une vingtaine d'exemples, 
mazdayasna- et daëvayasna- retrouvent leur modèle régulier, qui rend pleinement 
compte de leur sens. T 

Ce type de composés mérite de retenir l'attention à une autre point de vue. 
Il représente un développement iranien, qui n'a guère d'équivalent en védique. 


* op. cit., p. 65, $80. La morphologie indo-européenne de ces formes de composition est 
étudiée par J. Kuryłowicz, L'apophonie en indo-européen, Wroctaw, 1956, 5b. 
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On n'en découvrirait dans le RV que peu d’exemples : agní-tejas (tdpas) ‘ dont 
l'énergie (la chaleur) vient d'Agni ’,® indra-satru- ‘ dont l'ennemi est Indra’, 
äditya-devata- ‘ dont la divinité est le soleil’ (SB).° Un fait caractéristique 
illustre ce contraste ; av. daëva-yasna- a un correspondant littéral dans védique 
deva-yajfid-, mais véd. devayajfid- est un composé de dépendance: ‘sacrifice 
aux dieux'; av. daévayasna-, un bahuvrihi: ‘dont le culte s'adresse aux 
daivas °. 


Ces considérations mettent dans une nouvelle lumière les exemples de 
mazdayasna- qui nous sont livrés par une autre tradition dialectale sous la 
forme mazdayazna- (arménien mazdezn * Mazdéen °). Un document araméen 
d'Elephantine donne mzdyzn = mazdayazna 1! et cette forme est partout citée 
aujourd'hui comme l'équivalent mède de av. mazdayasna- avec le même sens 
de *mazdéen 'J? Il sera utile de considérer de plus prés ce témoignage. 

Ce papyrus d'Elephantine qui date d'environ 410 av. J.-C. est une lettre, 
malheureusement amputée de toute la moitié de gauche; nous n'avons que 
des commencements de lignes, et on ne voit pas clairement de quoi il s'agit. 
‘The letter reports to the heads of the community some cause of complaint 
against the Egyptians, in which Arsames had given a decision. The details are 
quite obscure.’ 13 La ligne 6 est ainsi transcrite et traduite par Cowley : 

mdynt w wkn ’mrn mzdyzn hw pqyd Imdyn’ 

‘the province of Thebes, and say thus: It is a Mazdaean who is set over 
(the) province...’. 

Sur mzdyzn, Cowley observe en note: ‘ mzdyzn is good Persian for “a 
worshipper of (Aura)mazda”’’.14 L’interprétation était déjà celle des premiers 
éditeurs: ‘ mzdyzn = avest. mazdajagna “ Verehrer des Ahuramazda ” ’ 
(Ungnad).5 Elle a été souvent répétée depuis.!5 Il est cependant étrange que, 
dans un document officiel, un officier supérieur (pqyd) soit désigné comme * un 
Mazdéen ’, sans autre identification. L'appartenance religieuse des dignitaires 
ou des fonctionnaires perses n’est jamais mentionnée dans ces textes; en 
revanche leur nom est toujours donné. Nous sommes ici en présence d'une 
double anomalie: signalement du personnage comme ‘Mazdéen’, omission de 
son nom. Ces deux difficultés peuvent se résoudre ensemble par une hypothése 
simple: mzdyzn n'est pas ici l'adjectif mazdayazna-, mais un nom propre 
Mazdayazna, qui devient dans le texte le nom du pqyd de la province. Rien ne 


? A supposer méme que agni- soit toujours nom propre, ce qui n'est pas certain. 

10 cf. Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm., 11, p. 275, $ 108b. 

11 A. E. Cowley (ed. and tr.), Aramaic papyri of the fifth century B.C., Oxford, 1923, no. 37, 
p. 132 sq. 

12 Ainsi H. H. Schheder, Iranische Beiträge, 1, Halle, 1930, 69 [267]: ‘ap. *mazdayazna 
* Mazdaverehrer ” '. 

18 Cowley, op. cit., 133. 

14 op. cit., 134. 

15 A, Ungnad (ed.), Aram. Papyri aus Elephantine, Leipzig, 1911, 19. 

16 cf. par exemple Herzfeld, Zoroaster and his world, Princeton, 1947, 11, 416 sq., avec une 
longue discussion dont nous n'avons pu rien retenir. 
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s'y oppose dans la syntaxe de la phrase, et nous y gagnons un énoncé plus 
satisfaisant. 

Le nom propre Mazdayazna ainsi recouvré en araméen achéménide s'ajoute 
aux témoignages fournis par trois autres sources: 

les tablettes élamites de Persépolis donnent plusieurs fois le nom Maë-da- 
ya-as-na, notamment dans une tablette du Trésor qu'on date vers 480 av. J.-C. ; 17 

une tablette babylonienne de Nippur datée de 421 av. J.-C. donne Ma-az- 
da-is[z-na ; 18 

nous trouvons dans l’Avesta (Yast, xiii, 121) parmi les premiers disciples de 
Zarathustra: ' Usaóan, fils de Mazdayasna’. On ne sait rien du personnage, 
mais cette mention dans une liste canonique prouve une tradition ancienne. 

"Voilà donc quatre attestations indépendantes en quatre langues différentes, 
du nom propre Mazdayasna ou -yazna, dans ses formes avestique ou mède. 
Ces témoignages ont une portée qui dépasse le domaine onomastique. Ils 
peuvent aider à mieux comprendre mazdayasna- en tant que désignation 
religieuse. Celle-ci a dà se former dans le sillage de la prédication zoroastrienne. 
Bien que mazdayasna- n'ait pas de nombreux exemples dans les portions 
anciennes de l’Avesta — on le trouve dans le Yt., x, mais il n'est fréquent que 
dans le Videvdat, où la distinction entre mazdéen et non mazdéen est soulignée 
à chaque instant parce qu'elle détermine nombre de prescriptions rituelles — la 
formation doit remonter haut : 1° on en voit une preuve dans le fait que mazda- 
yasna- a produit le dérivé à vrddhi mäzdayasni- ‘ relatif au mazdayasna- ’,2° 
par un procédé morphologique qui n'est plus vivant à date historique.2t Dans 
les premiéres communautés de fidàles il y a eu probablement une volonté de 
proclamer la rupture avec les daivas et le ralliement à Mazdih: mazdayasna- 
a dû être l'embléme de ce ralliement, la qualification qui servait d'abord de 
signe de reconnaissance à l'intérieur d'une communauté animée d'une foi 
nouvelle: ‘nous, mazdayasniens’ (ahmakam(ta) mazdayasnanam) (Yt., xiii, 
157; Y, rxvmr 12; Vr., xm, 5), les fidèles revendiquent cette appellation 
comme un privilége. La méme affirmation dicte le choix de Mazdayasna 
comme nom personnel, signe irrécusable de l'appartenance à la communauté. 
La valeur prégnante du terme ressort enfin de la formule de profession de foi 
mazdéenne, où le fidèle se déclare mazdayasno zara0uëtri$ vi.daévd ahura. 
tkaéso, quatre épithètes qui définissent son engagement spirituel.?? 


17 G. G. Cameron (ed. and tr.), Persepolis Treasury tablets, Chicago, 1948, no. 4, 1. 8; nouveaux 
exemples cités dans notre ouvrage, Titres et noms propres en iranien ancien, Paris, 1966, 87. 

18 W. Eilers, Der alte Name des persischen Neujahrsfestes, Wiesbaden, 1953, 23 (57). 

1% La forme mazda- (daéva-) n’a pas le vocalisme -6 qui a été généralisé au premier membre 
des composés. En outre la composition mazdayasna- (-yazna) doit attester le nom divin en deux 
formes à l'état libre, comme en avestique, et non soudé comme en vieux-perse. 

20 Divinisé dans daén& mazdayasni, cf. Bailey, Zoroastrian problems, Oxford, 1943, 177-8. 
Ce nom divin est donné en sogdien comme 8ynmzt'yzn Byyy = Sén-mazdayazn Bayt (Henning, 
J. RAS, 1942, p. 240, n. 3). 

^. Les exemples iraniens sont recueillis par J. Kuryłowicz, Apophonie, 153. 

7? En particulier sur le sens de vi-daéva-, cf. notre article dans le W. B. Henning memorial 
volume, London, 1970. 
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Il serait intéressant de pouvoir retracer pareillement le destin du terme 
antithétique daëvayasna-. Indique-t-il seulement l'ennemi de la foi mazdéenne, 
bientôt ravalé au niveau du sectateur d' Ahriman ? ** Plusieurs indices montrent 
que daéva- n'a pas suivi partout l'évolution vers le sens de * démon °’ et qu'il 
a gardé çà et là, en particulier sur le domaine sogdien, le sens premier de ‘ dieu ’,?4 
qui d'ailleurs s’est perpétué aussi dans certaines formules avestiques.?5 Mais 
faute de données suffisantes, nous devons nous contenter d'observer que 
Pépithéte daëva-yasna n'est pas simplement qualification hostile et qu'elle 
semble se rapporter à des peuples, à des cultes définis, quand eile est appliquée 
à des personnages comme Humayaka (Yt, v, 115), PoSana (Yt., v, 109), 
Darsinika (Yt, ix, 30), Spinjauruska (Yt, ix, 31), qui appartiennent à de 
vieux cycles légendaires. 


Si nous avons raison de considérer que mazdayasna- a été d'abord l'enseigne 
d’une secte, un nom de reconnaissance entre fidèles de Mazdäb, il devient licite 
de supposer que d'autres dieux ont pu bénéficier d’un culte semblable et préter 
leur nom à une forme paralléle en -yasna- (-yazna-). 

Tel a été précisément le cas du dieu Miéra, d'aprés un témoignage ono- 
mastique encore inaperçu. Un papyrus araméen d'Elephantine, daté de 437 
av. J.-C., mentionne dans une liste de témoins, mytrdt br mytryzn * Mi6radàta, 
fils de Miérayazna ’.?> Le nom de Mira est ici comme un bien de famille, qui 
passe du pére au fils. Dans le répertoire des noms théophores, Mibrayazna 
‘dont le culte s'adresse à Mifra *, anthroponyme unique jusqu'ici" apporte 
une nouveauté de grand prix. Il confirme que, dans la composition en -yasna 
(-yazna) avec un nom divin, le modèle onomastique attesté par Mazdayasna- 
(-yazna) a joué un grand róle. Nous avons maintenant, pour la même époque, 
deux noms d'hommes formés ainsi, Mazdayazna et Miðrayazna, qui mettent en 
paralléle les deux noms divins. Doit-on conclure à une rivalité entre les cultes 
de Mazdäh et de Mitra en Perse? On ne peut rien affirmer sur ce seul indice, 
et il serait au moins prématuré de postuler l'existence d'un adjectif *mibrayazna- 
pour désigner un sectateur de Mitra. On retiendra en tout cas qu'à une époque 
oii les inscriptions des premiers Achéménides se contentent de nommer Ahura- 
mazda ‘ avec tous les dieux”, Miéra jouissait dans onomastique personnelle 
d'une faveur égale et d'un culte dont M. Boyce 5 a souligné justement la 
permanence dans les traditions religieuses de l'Iran. 


23 Nous ne reviendrons pas ici sur la question du culte d'Ahriman; cf. Bidez et Cumont, 
Mages hellénisés, Paris, 1938, x1, 74 sq. ; Zaehner, Zurvan, Oxford, 1955, 13—14 sur mp. dévasn. 

24 W. B. Henning, BSOAS, xxvut, 2, 1965, 253. 

25 Cf. notre article dans G. Wiessner (éd.), Festschrift für W. Hilers, Wiesbaden, 1967, 144 sq. 

26 Chez E. G. Kraeling (éd.), Brooklyn Museum Aramaic papyri, New Haven, 1953, no. 3, 
l. 23 b, p. 156. 

27 Kraeling, op. cit., p. 164, commente le premier nom, mais il ne dit rien du second. 

28 * On Mithra’s part in Zoroastrianism °, BSOAS, xxxu, 1, 1969, 10 sq. 
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By A. D. H. Brvar 
(PLATES I-V) 


The view has more than once been mooted amongst archaeologists, though 
dissenting voices have frequently made themselves heard, that the art of the 
` Graeco-Buddhist ’ School of Gandhära is contemporary with the zenith of the 
Kusäna dynasty under the rulers Kaniska, Huviska, and perhaps Vasudeva. 1 
A further analysis is naturally required to convert this proposition into terms 
of absolute chronology. Yet the basic thesis is one that would find justification 
In an argument developed by Ibn Kbaldün in his masterpiece of historical 
theory, the Mugaddima : ? 

‘ The monuments of a dynasty are its buildings and large (edifices). They 

are proportionate to the original power of the dynasty. They can materialize 

only when there are many workers, and united action and co-operation. 

When a dynasty is large and far-flung, with many provinces and subjects, 

workers are very plentiful, and can be brought together from all sides and 

regions. Thus even the largest monument can materialize’. 

As evidence grows that the dynasty of the Kusänas was powerful and affluent, 
the likelihood of their having possessed a rich material culture becomes in- 
creasingly evident. The rulers, perhaps, were not themselves Buddhist, and 
there are indications that they patronized also a more secular style of art which 
may be termed the Royal Kusäna School? Yet their wealth will have been 
shared with their subjects, and the art of Gandhàra, lacking other evident 
historical context, would find an intelligible place as a part of culture under 
the Kusanas. The present attempt to outline a meaningful chronology for 
Gandhara art, in the early stages of which he gave valued encouragement, 
is offered in homage to Sir Harold Bailey, whose studies have long been 
an indispensable guide to the world of Buddhism on the borders of India and 
Iran. 

To invoke the doctrine of Ibn Khaldün is perhaps less arbitrary than may 
appear at first sight. But a more formal argument needs Specific evidence, and 
a few such items are indeed to hand. The Kaniska casket at Peshawar is 
undoubtedly a product of Gandhära art. Opinions vary as to whether it 
represents an early or a late stage in the tradition ;5 whether the ruler named is 


1 eg. B. Rowland, The art and architecture of India, London, 1953, 78. 

* [bn Khaldün, Mugaddima, tr. F. Rosenthal, New York, 1958, r, 350. 

° J. Rosenfield, The dynastic arts of the Kushans, Berkeley, 1967, ix ;* ‘dynastic’ sculpture 
passim. 

* Pace Mirella Levi d’Ancona, ‘ Is the Kaniska reliquary a work of Mathura ? ’, Art Bulletin, 
XXXI, 1949, 321-3. He may well be right in noticing signs of Mathura influence. 

5 That it is late is averred by Sir John Marshall, ‘ Greeks and Sakas in India ', JRAS, 1947, 
30. However, B. Rowland, ‘ Revised chronology of Gandhära sculpture’, Art Bulletin, XVIII, 
1936, 391, maintains that it was ‘ not decadent but archaic '. 
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Kaniska I or a namesake ;9 and whether or not it belongs to the first regnel 
year. The present writer, on current evidence,’ sees no great objection to tle 
view that the Kaniska of the casket may have been Kaniska I. But for the 
present purpose such differences are merely marginal, since the first and second 
Kaniskas are divided by an interval of only 18 years. On the other hand, tk 
position of the Kaniska casket in the art of Gandhära is far from isolated. Its 
Romanizing putti with their swags of garlands have often been recognized as 2 
typical Gandhara feature. The affinities of the casket with the paintings af 
the shrine of Miran in distant Sinkiang are particularly close.!? For the presert 
writer, nob many years, a decade at the very most, can separate the tw». 
Through the casket, this whole group is linked with Kaniska. 

No other work of Gandhara Buddhist sculpture bears the actual name ef 
one of the three Kusäna rulers. This silence is in marked contrast with tke 
situation at Mathurà, where numerous images, both Jain and Buddhist, aze 
inscribed with one or other of the three royal names.!! There are none the less 
pieces of indirect evidence to support the contemporaneity of the rulers and tke 
artistic school. 

An essential part of the definition of Gandhara sculpture, a term we shell 
later specify more precisely, is that it is an art which represents the Buddha n 
human form. This was not the practice of the ancient Indian artistic schoob, 
so that the appearance of the representational Buddha marks in a real sense 
the genesis of Gandhara art.? Now the figure of Buddha, labelled with His 
name, appears on well-known coins of Kaniska,! which thus provide a terminas 
ante quem tor the commencement of the style. 

Another point to be considered is that a significant number of Gandhä-a 
sculptures bear Kharosthi inscriptions. Four of these are dated, and they will be 
examined shortly. In addition, there are many short donors’ inscriptions n 

€ Objections to the identification of the Kaniska of the casket with Kanigka I are listed sy 
N. G. Majumdar, A guide to the sculptures in the Indian Museum. Part 11. The Graeco-Buddlnst 
School of Gandhara, Delhi, 1937, p. 13, n. 3. 

? B. N. Mukherjee, ‘ Shah-ji-ki-Dheri casket inscription’, British Museum Quarterly, xxv, 
1-2, 1966, 41. 

® On the hypothesis that the Ara inscription of year 41 (S. Konow, Corpus inscriptionem 
tndicarum 11, l, p. 162) belongs to a second Kaniska, and that the reign of the first came to an 
end in year 23. The pedestal from Dalpat-ki-Khirki Mohalla, Mathura, taken by V. V. Mirasai, 
Epigraphia Indica, XXVI, 7, 1942, [pub.] 1951, 293, as of year 54, is here ascribed to year -4, 
with H. Lüders, Mathura inscriptions, Gottingen, 1961, 116, and D. R. Sahni, Epigraphia India, 
XIX, 1927, 96. 

? H. Buchthal, ‘ The foundations for a chronology of Gandhära sculpture’, Transactions of 
the Oriental Ceramic Society, x1x, 1942-3, p. 22 and pl. I. 

10 F. H. Andrews, Wall paintings from ancient shrines in Central Asia, pl. III. Sir Awel 
Stein's preliminary dating (Serindia, 1, 491, 530, 538) to the third or fourth century A.D. is thus 
not to be insisted upom 

11 A table of the relevant inscriptions will be found in the forthcoming Cambridge History of 
Iran, 10. 

12 The question of whether the Buddha figure appeared first in Gandhara or at Mathura ic of 
course not at issue here. ` 


13 Catalogue of Indian coins in the British Museum : Greek and Scythic kings of Bactria cnd 
India, repr., Chicago, 1966, p. 130, no. 15. 
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Kharosthi, such as that of Peshawar Museum sculpture No. 1938.14 Though 
several are more highly cursive than others, their letter-forms 1n general corre- 
spond with those of other Kharosthi inseriptions which mention the names of 
Kaniska and Huviska, and in general terms, with the Kharosthi Dharmapada.15 
Relevant for a terminus post quem is the obvious distinction that the head of the 


character -sa 1s in Gandhara contexts uncrossed ( f ), whereas in the second 


century B.C., under the Indo-Greeks, it had been fully crossed ( p ); during 
the first century B.C. or early first A.D., in all but very cursive hands, partially 
or rudimentarily so ( f P ) Similar script to that of the sculptures indeed 


occurs on coins of the Kusäna Vima Kadphises, predecessor of Kaniska, but 
subsequently the use of Kharosthi on coinage was discontinued. However, it 
is not easy to fix the date of its disappearance in other contexts, and so to 
complete this reasonmg by establishing a lower limit for Gandhàra art on 
epigraphic grounds. 

The indications noted in no way oppose a synchronism between the art of 
Gandhara and the zenith of the Kusanas, more particularly under Kaniska. 
Such was the conclusion reached by Sir Alexander Cunningham, ' whose 
mature opinion in January 1889 was to the effect that all the greater works, 
both of sculpture and architecture, should be ascribed to “the flourishing 
period of Kushan sway under Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva, or from 
80 to 200 A.D." ’.1” Vincent Smith at first disputed this hypothesis, but later 
came to accept it. The absolute chronology is a question to be examined 
separately, but taken purely as a synchronism the time-honoured hypothesis 
seems a tenable one. Ifitis adopted, the problem of the chronology of Gandhara 
art becomes identical with that of the date of Kaniska and his successors, 
which is in turn the problem of the Kaniska Era. Before we proceed to in- 
vestigate it, there is a matter of definitions to be settled. 

Some modern writers give the term ‘ Gandhara art’ a far wider extension 
than others. Meaningful discussion of the chronology is difficult until bounds 
have been placed on the extent of what is being dated. In the present discussion 
Gandhära art in the strict sense comprises Buddhist sculpture in schist from 
Pakistan, and near-by districts of Afghanistan, in particular Hadda 18 and the 
neighbourhood of Charikar. In Afghanistan and Soviet territory near-by there 
is also limestone sculpture, sometimes called Irano-Buddhist, which may well 


. 14 CII, 1,1, p. 134 (= M. A. Shakur, A hand book to the inscriptions gallery in the Peshawar 

Museum, Peshawar, 1946, p. 28, no. 27). 

15 CII, 1, 1, p. 141 (Sui Vihar), 145 (Zeda), 149 (Manikiala) ; 170 (Wardak). 

16 J, Brough (ed.), The Gandhart Dharmapada, London, 1962, 55. 

17 V, A. Smith, ‘The Kushän, or Indo-Scythian, period of Indian history, B.o. 165-4.p. 320’, 
JRAS, 1903, 49, quoting correspondence with Sir Alexander Cunningham. 

18 B. Dagens, M. Le Berre, and D. Schlumberger, Monuments préislamiques d Afghanistan 
(Mémoires de la Délégation Archéologique Frangaise en Afghanistan, xix), Paris, 1964, 11 ff. 
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be contemporary, but since it represents a slightly different cultural blend, 
needs to be treated separately. Besides the output m schist, the present com- 
mentator would include a corpus of figures in stucco, reported m particular from 
Taxila and Hadda,?* to which their medium permits a somewhat freer treatment. 
It is sometimes maintained that the sculpture in stucco 1s late, and provides 
evidence for the prolongation of Gandhära art into the fifth century A.p.?? It 
is true that there exists a small group of pieces in stucco, and terra-cotta, in 
which the Sasanian decorative influence justifies a date later than the bulk of 
Gandhara sculpture;?! but their existence does not, m the present writer’s 
view, constitute grounds for a late dating of the whole output 1n these materials. 
The greater part should rather be placed slightly earlier than the florust of the 
schist. As already noticed, the Miran frescoes, and such metal-work as the 
Bimaran and Kaniska caskets, also fall within the present definition. But the 
wide range of monuments obviously later than the Kusana Empire, in particular 
groups of frescoes from Bämiyän, and others from Qızıl and elsewhere in 
Sinkiang, despite their fairly marked indications of Gandhara influence, are 
excluded from the discussion. 

From the foregoing remarks 1t 1s sufficiently clear that the date selected for 
the commencement of the Kaniska Era is crucial for the whole chronology of 
Gandhara art. The relative dating of the three Kusana emperors, Kaniska, 
Huviska, and Vàsudeva, is on the other hand already well established. Kaniska 
is named in inscriptions from year 1 (or possibly year 2) until year 23 of the 
relevant era, and was probably de facto ruler before its inauguration. Väsiska 
is attested in years 24 and 28; Huviska from years 28 to 60. The possible 
second Kaniska of the Ara inscription is credited with year 41, and represents 
a possible instance of royal collegiality. Vasudeva claims the years from 74 to 
98. The demonstrable life of the era and of the succession was therefore almost 
exactly 100 years. It is less clear whether this dating system extended into a 
second century. The notable absence of dates immediately higher than 100 has 
inspired theories of an era operating with ‘ omitted hundreds’. This solution 
is naturally open to misuse, for its indiscriminate application could be used in 
support of any chronology. There does, however, seem to be one genuine case 


19 Besides these well-known sites, stucco heads were reported in some number from Peshawar 
(which may then have included the present Mardan) District, cf. V. A. Smith, ‘ Graeco-Roman 
influence on the civilization of ancient India’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, ivi, 
Pt. 1, No. 3, 1889, 137. 

20 This opinion was long maintained by Sir John Marshall, e.g. ‘ Greeks and Sakas in India’, 
J RAS, 1947, 17, and in his T'axila is taken as axiomatic. It has, however, been criticized in other 
quarters. 

21 For example the terra-cotta plaque of a seated Buddha from Damkot, near Chakdarra, with 
floral scrollwork and heraldic leogryphs (A. H. Dani, Gandhara art of Pakistan, Peshawar, 1968, 
pl. xvii). Cf. the well-known panels with floral scrolls and leogryph from Cave V of the 53-metre 
Buddha at Bàmiyàn, B. Rowland, Ancient art from Afghanistan, New York, 1966, nos. 81, 82. 
Both have affinities with the British Museum silver bowl, O. M. Dalton, The treasure of the Oxus, 
third ed., London, 1964, p. 58, no. 201, and pl. xxix, no doubt rightly ascribed to the later fourth 
or early fifth century A.D. 
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of this practice, soon to be examined, though it does not happen to oceur in 
connexion with the Era of Kaniska. 

The next requirement is to convert these and other relative dates into absolute 
terms. The multiplicity of Indian eras has produced much controversy, but 
for the north-western inscriptions good results can be achieved with the use of 
three starting-points. 

(a) c. 155 Bo, the era of the Patika copper plate,22 formerly called the 
Old Saka Era, more recently attributed to the Indo-Greek Menander. It occurs 
not only in the first century B.C., but also at a much later date when it may be 
recognized by the presence of high numbers, often in the 300’s. 

(b) 57 &.c., the Vikrama Era, still extant, which Sir John Marshall seems 
to have been right in attributing to the Indo-Scythian Azes. 

(c) The Era of Kaniska. The identification of the third era has occasioned 
the most difficulty. Of the various suggested starting-points, that of A.p. 78 
has commanded some support.? More satisfactory, however, on the latest 
evidence is either A.D. 125 24 or a.p. -128.25 Tt is not easy at present to make a 
fmal choice between the two, but in a previous article the writer supported a 
solution on these general lines.” In the following discussion the Era of Kaniska 
will be taken as having begun in ap. 198. The reigns of the three principal 
Kusanas will consequently have lasted from A.D. 128 to A.D. 226. The hypothesis 
now under examination is that the art of Gandhara belongs largely to this 
period. The problem remains to determine precisely how the artistic output 
may be fitted into this broad chronological range, 

There are, fundamentally, two approaches to this problem. It is convenient 
to call them the long and the short chronologies. For the advocate of the first, 
Gandhara art made its appearance in the second half of the first century A.D., 
but was of long duration, continuing until the fourth and even the fifth century 
A.D. One version of this long chronology was maintained by Sir John Marshall, 
who divided the art of Gandhära into two phases. The first, which he called the 
Gandhära, or Early Gandhära School, he regarded as extendmg from the late 
first century A.p. until the demise of Vasudeva (c. A.D. 226), and to this he 
ascribed the sculpture in schist. A second, which he styled the Indo-Afghan 
School, would have comprised most of the works in stucco and terra-cotta, and 
this he ascribed to the fourth and even the fifth century A.D. It may help to 
explain the origins of this theory if we suggest that at Taxila, the site which 
Sir John knew best, mountain monasteries with many stuccoes may have 
remained in use as he supposed until the coming of the White Huns, whereas 


22 W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, second ed., Cambridge, 1951, 494. For its 
attribution to Menander see the present writer’s note in BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1963, p. 501, n. 1. 

23 A.D. 78 is, of course, the starting-point of the Saka Era under the Western Satraps, but 
there is still no clear evidence for its use in the north-west. | 

24 V, A. Smith, J RAS, 1908, 31. 

25 W. E. van Wijk, ‘ On dates in the Kaniska Era ', Acta Orientalia, v, 1927, 168-70. This 
result was of course accepted by Sir John Marshall, Taxila 1, 71, whose dynastic, but not artistic, 
chronology is followed here almost in its entirety. 

#6 ‘The Kaniska dating from Surkh Kotal', BSOAS, xxvi, 3, 1963, 489-502. 
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west of the Indus where schist was predominant much destruction and abandon- 
ment may have followed the Sasanian conquest not long after A.D. 226.27 
Stratigraphic evidence from the floors of Buddhist buildings conveys this 
impression, but refers, of course, to the abandonment rather than the construc- 
tion of the premises. 

Another version of the ‘ long chronology ' has commanded wider acceptance. 
It is adopted by so well-informed a commentator as Professor Ingholt,?? whose 
rather complex statement of his position may be partly summed up in his 
words: ‘I therefore conclude that the Gandhära Bodhisattvas as a general 
rule are to be dated after a.D. 240 °. Thus he envisages the output of the School 
extending from the first to the third, and even fourth centuries A.D. A similar 
chronology is the basis of the elaborate stylistic analysis by Dieter Ahrens.” 
The weakness of his method, as seen here, is that in the context of Gandhara 
the analysis of such minutiae as the development of drapery provides no sort of 
. absolute time-scale. These developments could have taken 100 years (as argued) 
or no more than 10. They could be the individual mannerisms of contemporary 
sculptors. It becomes, indeed, very evident from studies of this type that 
stylistic development in Gandhära art is far from obvious. There have been 
many cases where a product considered late by one authority has been pro- 
nounced early by another, though admittedly such seeming contradictions may 
sometimes be due to differences of chronological standpoint. Nevertheless the 
Impression is conveyed that mountains are being made out of mole-hills. If 
the long chronology were justified, its duration should be more obvious from the 
material. At the same time, however, the long chronology has an insidious 
attraction. Its imprecision covers a multitude of uncertainties. On the one 
hand, a loose definition of Gandhära art enables a wide range of derivative styles, 
some certainly as late as the fifth century, to be included. At the same time, 
hesitations as to the dates of the Kusana rulers cause no inconvenience. If 
the advocate of the long chronology believes the schist sculpture to be syn- 
chronous with the reign of Kaniska, it matters not whether that ruler belonged 
to the second, third, or even the fourth century. All possibilities are covered. 
If he maintains that they were separated in time, there is ample room to 
accommodate them both. Thus the long chronology 1s almost infinitely flexible. 
Because this seems to provide for all eventualities, it is hardly surprising that 
this interpretation pervades much of the current literature. | 

By contrast, the short chronology is simple to the point of crudity. In its 
most extreme form, its principal rule is to bring all the sculptures as nearly as 


27 Thus seven coins of Vasudeva were reported from the excavations of Jamalgarhi, cf. A. 
Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India [Reports], v, 1875, 194, with the possible implication 
that the site was abandoned in this reign. At Sanghao, coins of Kaniska were found in the 
‘ superstructure ’, which was thus presumably standing in that emperor's reign. The sculptures 
were, however, in the ‘ basement’, and thus possibly (but not necessarily) earlier (V. A. Smith, 
J ASB, Luvra, Pt. 1, No. 3, 1889, 147). 

28 Harald Ingholt, Gandharan art in Pakistan, New York, 1957, 28. 

29 Die Rémische Grundlagen der Gandharakunst (Orbis Antiquus, 20), Münster, 1961. 
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possible to the same date. We have quoted the words of Cunningham, that the 

duration of the style was from a.D. 80 to 200. A substantially parallel opinion 
was expressed by Hargreaves : 30 

‘ Of these Kushan rulers the greatest and most powerful was Kanishka, 

who made Purushapura, the modern Peshawar, his winter capital, and 

extended his conquests from the borders of China to those of Bengal. Then, 

and for the only time in its chequered history, Gandhara ceased to be a 

frontier. Under Kanishka and his successors Huvishka and Vasudeva it 

enjoyed its period of greatest prosperity, and it is to this era that, with one 
exception, all of the ancient monuments of Gandhara, from the stupas of 
the Khyber to the ruined walls still visible in the high banks of the Indus at 

Hund, are to be assigned . . .". 

Cunningham's starting-point is perhaps not controversial. If Gondophares 
was ruling at Taxila in A.D. 46,5! Marshall’s date for the fall of Sirkap to the 
Kusanas, c. A.D. 60, should not be far from the truth. The Buddha image, 
diagnostic feature of the Gandhara School, was absent at Sirkap,®? but could 
have appeared in the sequel of the Kusäna conquest there, and thus close to 
Cunningham’s date. The Bimaran casket, usually reckoned as an early piece, 
would come before a.p. 100. It may be, however, that Cunningham's lower 
bracket can be shortened. 

There are, as is well known, four pieces of Gandhara sculpture that bear 
explicit dates. Their interpretation has long been a source of difficulty. It 
must be considered whether they can be reconciled with the short chronology, 
and if so, what precision they contribute to the general picture. None gives the 
assistance of mentioning a royal name, but we are not obliged to deduce that 
the Kusana rulers were unknown to their authors. It is often said that all four 
cannot belong to the same era. With a few small emendations, however, this 
scepticism can be overcome, and the era explained as one which co-existed with 
the Kusänas. 

The inscriptions in question are the following, not here listed in chronological 
order, but in that of ease of interpretation : 

(a) Lortyan Tangai Buddha and pedestal of year 318 (plate 1).38 

(b) Hashtnagar pedestal, supposedly of year 384 (plate ri1).34 

(c) Mamane Dheri relief of year 89.35 

(d) Skarah Dheri Hariti figure allegedly of year 399 (plate rv). 

The Loriyan Tangai Buddha presents no real problem. Dates in the 300's are 


30 H. Hargreaves, Handbook to the sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, Calcutta, 1930, 4. 

31 Since the Takht-i Bahi inscription of year 103 (CII, xr, 1, pp. 57 ff.) is best related to the 
Vikrama Era of 57 8.0., and thus preserves the king’s synchronism with the Apostle Thomas. 

33 The single Gandhära panel reported by Sir John Marshall, * Greeks and Sakas in India’, 
JRAS, 1947, pl. vu, fig. 12, lay close to the surface, and was isolated, thereby suggesting that it 
was not in situ, but a stray brought in the past from a near-by monastery site. 

33 CII, m, 1, p. 106. 

34 ibid., p. 117. 

35 ibid., p. 171. 

36 ibid., p. 124. 
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frequent in the Buddhist north-west." It was once said that dates in the 200’s 
were unknown, but the writer hopes that this belief is now superseded.?? The 
present note will provide further evidence of their existence. As in the case of 
the ‘unfinished inscription’ from Surkh Kotal, these high dates should be 
related to the era of 155 s.c. The solution of the Loriyan Tangai date will 
_ therefore be 318—155 = a.p. 163. The year in question is the 35th of the 
Kaniska Era, and the 8th regnal year of Huviska. 

The Hashtnagar pedestal presents greater difficulty. Here a similar calcu- 
lation gives the result: 384—155 = a.D. 229. This falls after the presumed 
demise of Vasudeva, and beyond the range of possibilities allowed by our general 
hypothesis. However, when one inspects the monument (pl. m and m) it soon 
becomes clear that belief in the third hundred of this date rests on the slenderest 
of supports. The date is inscribed in ciphers, and each hundred is represented by 
a single hasta. The first of these hastae, if such it be, is located on a heavily 
damaged portion of the stone. The form of the date may be transcribed as 
follows : 

sa [1]11 c 20 20 20 20 4 
The photograph shows that the first presumed hasta has a character entirely 
different from the two which follow, and could be interpreted merely as an 
accidental scratch. It is important that the first two scholars to study this 
epigraph read the numerals as 274 and 284 without any hesitation.® The 
disagreement was due to Cunningham’s having taken for 10 the fourth, ' tens ' 
cipher which Smith with greater conviction read as a slightly flattened 20...,The 
belief in a third ‘ hundreds’ cipher was introduced by Senart in 1899.19 His 
discussion of the matter is, however, quite perfunctory, and it is difficult to 
share his assurance, as every subsequent writer has without question, that the 
presence of the third ‘ hundred’ is indisputable. It is true that at the base of 
the shallow scratch there are traces of a deeper indentation. Yet Vincent Smith's 
old photograph 4 shows a point that the modern wooden pedestal of the 
sculpture has since concealed, that this deeper indentation continues obliquely 
below the inscription panel, on the lower moulding. Consequently this too is 
the product of accidental, if ancient, damage, and there is no epigraphic basis 
for the third ‘hundred’. Such trifles constitute the stumbling-blocks in the 
way of a clear chronology of the Kusànas. The revised solution is therefore 
284—155 = A.D. 129, equivalent to the second year of Kaniska. 


37 e.g., the Kula Dheri (Charsadda) casket of the year 303 (N. G. Majumdar, ‘ Inscriptions on 
two relic caskets from Charsadda ’, Epigraphia Indica, xxiv, 1, 1937, 9) ; the Jamälgärhi inscrip- 
tion of the year 359. Their conversions, on the hypothesis developed here, are: Kula Dheri, 
303—155 = A.D. 148; Jamalgarhi, 359— 165 = A.D. 204. The second figure seems late; it was 
not upon a statue, but on a stone, Peshawar Museum, No. 23. 

38 A. D. H. Bivar, BSOAS, xxv1, 3, 1963, 500. 

39 V. A. Smith, ‘ Graeco-Roman influence on the civilization of ancient India. Second paper ’, 
J ASB, rxi, Pt. 1, No. 1, 1892, 54, with comments on the reading of Cunningham. The improve- 
ment of -8- for -7- was due originally to Senart. 

40 M. É. Senart, ‘ Deux épigraphes du Svat’, J.A, 1x? Sér., xm, mai-juin 1899, 531. 

41 V, A. Smith, JASB, tv, Pt. 1, No. 3, 1889, pl. x, facing p. 144. 
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The Mamane Dheri image presents a different problem. The reading of its 
date is unquestionably 89, but the era is unidentified. Since there are no 
‘ hundreds ’, it is tempting to refer to the Kaniska Era, and propose the solution 
89-+128—1 = a.D. 216.4 This result falls only 10 years before the overthrow 
of the Kusana Empire, c. A.D. 226. Not only might one doubt the production 
of fine sculpture at that moment of decline. Despite the somewhat ‘ baroque’ 
proliferation of background figures, the short chronology cannot entertain a 
gap of 90 years, without obvious stylistic evolution, between this sculpture and 
the bulk of Gandhara art which has a relationship with Kaniska. There is 
however, an escape from this dilemma. If the theory of omitted ‘ hundreds’ is 
applied, a much more satisfactory result becomes possible. The full reading may 
be taken to have been (2)89, and the solution therefore (2)89—155 = a.p. 134, 
equivalent to the seventh year of Kaniska. The archaeological probability of such 
a solution may be seen to justify what at first appears to be a drastic emendation. 

The last of the four dated statues, and in some ways the most difficult, is the 
Skarah Dheri Hariti image (plate 1v). The currently-accepted figure for its date 
is year 399. Applying the same calculation as in previous examples, we obtain 
the result 399—155 = A.D. 244. This date falls after the overthrow of the 
Kusäna Empire, c. A.D. 226, and is therefore inadmissible on general grounds. 
There is no earlier era known to which so high a date might be attributed. 
The reading has therefore to be checked for possible error. In this case, the date 
is expressed in words, and not in ciphers, but one of the characters is carelessly 
inscribed, and it happens to come at the critical point in the reading. The 
interpretations of scholars have therefore been far from unanimous. The 
prevalent view is based on Fleet’s reading ek(u)na(cha)dugatimae ‘ one from four 
hundred’ (ie. 399), which was accepted by Konow.4 On the other hand 
Stratton, Vogel, Boyer, and Foucher took the characters for ekanasiti-sati-mae 
(= 179), which, of course, presents problems of its own. Yet the considered 
reading of Majumdar ** was eka-navati-du-Sati-mae (= 291). Since the dependent 
vowel of the -ka- aksara is quite uncertain, the whole question turns on the 
fourth and fifth characters, which are of enigmatic shape. Certainty of reading 
may perhaps never be achieved, but the attempt of Majumdar, made with full 
knowledge of the previous versions, is at least as plausible as any other, and 
produces a result in perfect harmony with the present scheme. On this basis 
the calculation is 291—155 = a.D. 136, or the ninth year of Kaniska. 

Of the four dated sculptures, three are now ascribed to the second, seventh, 

42 When converting dates of an era later than A.D. 1, one year must always be subtracted 
from the sum, to allow for the fact that the year of origin is 1 and not 0. 

# CII, rt, 1, p. 125, where earlier references are listed. It is also accepted by K. Walton 
Dobbins, ‘A note on the Hariti image from Skärah Dhert, year 399’, East and West, NS, xvi, 
3—4, 1967, 268-72, who gives excellent illustrations. 

*4 N. G. Majumdar, A guide to the sculptures in the Indian Museum. Part 11. The Graeco- 
Buddhist School of Gandhara, 19. Majumdar was possibly influenced in his reading by some general 
theory of Gandhara chronology similar to that advanced in the present article (of which the main 


reference points are far from new), but he does not state this explicitly. Even if this were so, his 
reading is in no way invalidated. 
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and ninth years of Kaniska, and one to the 35th year of Kaniska or 8th of 
Huviska. It will be noted that these building periods correspond with those 
implied by the inscriptions from Surkh Kotal, which suggest building activity 
immediately before Kaniska’s inaugural year, and in year 31 of the Era, 
corresponding to the fourth of Huviska. If therefore the arithmetic of the 
preceding pages has at times been brutal, the results, at least, are not without a 
certain plausibility. Naturally it is assumed that Gandhara sculpture was also 
in production before the inauguration of Kaniska in a.D. 128, although no 
dated piece can be found to prove it. It is less obvious whether any was produced 
during the reign of Vasudeva, but since the dated material is anyway so scarce, 
the possibility of a few late pieces cannot be ruled out. Our next argument will 
show that there may have been a reason why the later output was not plentiful. 

Though scepticism has hitherto been expressed here of the validity of stylistic 
dating as recently practised for the sculpture of Gandhara, it does seem possible 
to distinguish certain broad chronological groups under the ‘ short chronology ’. 
These may be characterized as the Early Group (c. a.p. 80-100) ; the Middle 
Group (A.D. 128-38); and the Mature Group (c. a.p. 156-65). There is, it is 
suggested, an external verification which might serve to check these datings. 
The figure of Hariti, the goddess with many children (plate v), is of frequent 
occurrence in Gandhära sculpture. To one, not quite typical, example we have 
ascribed a date of A.D. 136. The majority, however, represent our Mature Group. 
The classic explanation of this figure was supplied by Foucher, who quotes from 
the seventh-century A.D. Chinese traveller I-tsing.5 She represented the demon 
of the sickness of smallpox, who was propitiated, in that author's time, with 
offerings of food in every Buddhist monastery. By the time of I-tsing, the 
propitiation of Hariti had become a routine matter, but this need not necessarily 
have been the case in earlier periods. The subject 1s notably common in Gand- 
hara sculpture. The British Museum specimen, from Takht-i Bahi, represents 
our Mature Group. Ingholt’s album illustrates six Hariti figures in Pakistan 
collections.4 One carries as attribute the trisüla, a symbol of Siva which has 
an obvious relevance to the destructive effects of smallpox. Ten examples, on 
which the goddess is associated with a male consort, said to be the yaksa 
Pancika, are listed at Calcutta.# The subject is popular on Gandhara gems. 
The numerous infants accompanying the goddess have obvious reference to the 
tragic mortality amongst children when smallpox infects an unvaccinated 
population. This deity need have had no essential place in Buddhist worship, 
and so great and costly an output of statues, many in fine style and representing 
substantial economic outlay, suggests that the devotees were seeking to avert 
a, threat of infection. 

It is a well known, but hitherto unrelated fact, that in a.p. 166 the Roman 
Empire was assailed by a devastating pestilence, which the best-informed 
45 A. Foucher, L'art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, Paris, 1918, 1x, 130. 

46 Harald Ingholt, Gandhäran art in Pakistan, figs. 340-5. 
47 N. G. Majumdar, Guide, 98-101. 
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authors termed 6 uéyas Àoruós ‘the Great Pestilence’. Roman troops who 
entered Ctesiphon late in A.D. 165 were the first to encounter the infection, and 
brought it with them on their return to the Roman frontiers.*® Soon a high 
death-rate was being recorded in Rome, and contagion spread throughout the 
provinces. An inscription from Caesarea Troketta in Lydia which speaks of 
Aouuôs Ovae£dAÀvkros ' pestilence difficult to avoid’ has been thought to refer 
to this event." Sources for this important period of Marcus Aurelius are anyway 
patchy, and authors show a certain reluctance to labour harrowing details of a 
tragedy that was felt to reflect discredit on the emperors. Their tone of reticence 
is echoed by a modern writer,** who argues that the severity of the epidemic is 
usually exaggerated. The more serious impression formed by earlier com- 
mentators °° seems amply confirmed by the far-flung archaeological evidence. 
Recent research calls attention to epigraphic evidence from Southern Arabia 
of ‘un fléau qui ne pouvait être qu'une épidémie foudroyante ”,5 identifiable 
with the pestilence of Marcus Aurelius. There are echoes of the epidemic from 
distant China.9 One of the great physicians of all time, Galen of Pergamum, 
lived through the disaster, and has described the symptoms of the sufferers.55 
No doubt as a specialist he concentrated upon unusual complications, but his 
descriptions convey to the layman the impression of smallpox; and that this 
explanation is correct has been maintained by medical authorities.5¢ Galen 
himself suggests that the scourge of his time was similar to the plague described 
by Thucydides. But since modern opinion interprets that description as of 
typhus,” it may rather be that Galen was studying the first contact with small- 


48 Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Vita Veri, viii, 2-3: ‘ Fuit eius fati ut in eas provincias per 
quas rediit Romam usque luem secum deferre videtur. Et natur fertur pestilentia in Babylonia, 
ubi de templo Apollinis ex areula aurea, quam miles forte inciderat, spiritus pestilens evasit, 
atque inde Parthos orbemque complasse '. 

4 Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Vita Veri, xii: (at Rome) ‘Tanta autem pestilentia fuit 
ut vehiculis cadavera sint exportata sarracisque ... et multa quidem milia pestilentia con- 
sumpsit multosque e proceribus, quorum amplissimis Antonius statuas conlocavit ’. 

50 J. Keil and A. von Premerstein, Berichte uber eine Reise in Lydien, Wien, 1908, p. 9, no. 16. 

51 J. F. Gilliam, * The plague under Marcus Aurelius ’, American Journal of Philology, LXXXII, 
1961, 226 ff. Contra F. Millar, A study of Cassius Dio, Oxford, 1964, p. 13, n. 4. 

8? B. G. Niebuhr, Lectures on ancient history, 11, London 1852, 53. 

9 A. Loudine and J. Ryckmans, ‘ Nouvelles données sur la chronologie des rois de Saba et 
Du-Raydan ', Le Muséon, LXXVII, 3-4, 1964, 415 and 419 (a reference I owe to Dr. A. K. Irvine). 

94 F. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, Leipzig, 1885, 176, quoting the Hou Han shu. 

55 The formidable bulk of Galen’s surviving writings, 20 volumes in the standard edition, has 
been an embarrassment to those seeking a complete evaluation of his evidence on this point, 
scattered as it is amongst discussions of other matters. A useful selection is that of H. Haeser, 
Hüistorisch-pathologische Untersuchungen, Dresden and Leipzig, 1839, 1, 69-75. It may suffice to 
quote from De methodo medendi, v, 12 (= vol. x of the standard edition) : 

xarà Tov uéya» ToÜrov Aowwdy, dv etn morè sra oca0o, rpBrov etoBáAMovra. Tôre veavíakos ris 
évvaratos é£jvÜnoev &Akeow Gdov TÒ oôpa, Kabdaep kal of Got oyeSdr åmavres of owbéwres. dy 
roërw dé kal üréBnrre Bpaxéa. Tfj © Vorepaig Aovaáuevos abrira uiv EBnte adoBpórepov, 
dvgvéx0 8 ad7@ pera ris Bnxós, ÿv óvouáLovow ébektSa. 

5 E. W. Goodall, A short history of the epidemic infectious diseases, London, 1934, 53. 

5 Sir William MacArthur, ‘The Plague of Athens’, Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 
XXXII, 1958, 245-6. 
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pox of the unprotected populations of Europe. Comparable would have been the 
situation when the virus was imported into Mexico in 1520, and 3,500,000 
deaths resulted.58 The role of the Kusäna Empire in such a catastrophe is 
evident enough. The focus of smallpox infection during the second century A.D. 
was no doubt in South Asia, as at the present day. If our dating of the Skarah 
Dheri image to A.D. 136 is correct, the epidemic was already growing in the 
reign of Kaniska. Within a few years the infection would have been reaching 
pandemic proportions, and the numerous Hariti images of Gandhara would thus 
reflect the growing desperation of the Buddhist devotees. Soon the virus was 
launched along the caravan routes of the silk trade, and on its way to the 
harbours of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. It would not be surprising that 
the Romans encountered it at Ctesiphon in A.D. 165. By this time it is reasonable 
to suppose that the hey-day of the Mature style in Gandhara, which includes 
so many Hariti figures, would be nearing its close. This belief is reinforced by 
the date of A.D. 163 obtained for the Buddha of Loriyan Tangai. It has even been 
said that the Great Pestilence of a.p. 166 brought on the decline of the fine arts 
in the Roman world,” and indeed began the political decadence and depopulation 
of the Roman Empire. If there is truth in this view, the damage to the civiliza- 
tion of the Kusänas can hardly have been less. An explanation appears for 
their sudden military collapse at the beginning of the third century, and the 
rapid advance of the Sasanians to the Indus. The erosion both of its economic 
basis, and of its corps of sophisticated craftsmen, by the epidemic could well have 
brought the sculpture of Gandhära to the sudden end which the short chronology 
suggests. Vasudeva, last of the Great Kusänas, is often mentioned at Mathura, 
“but there is no Gandhara work which can yet be attributed to his reign. Thus 
the ravages of Hiriti, for all the damage that they inflicted upon ancient society, 
may still provide the archaeologist with a reliable synchronism by which to 
check his chronology of Gandhara art. 


58 W. R. Bett, A short history of some common diseases, Oxford, 1934, b. 
59 J. H. Middleton, The Lewis collection of gems and rings, Cambridge, 1892, 23. 
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ZOROASTER THE PRIEST 
By Mary BovcE 


The fact that Zoroaster was a priest, a zaotar, is likely to have been of 
considerable influence in nurturing and shaping his spiritual life; and in more 
than one study of Zoroastrianism it has been given due prominence,! without, 
however, its implications being fully explored. There seems room, therefore, 
for a further attempt to assess, as far as the evidence allows, the relevance of 
Zoroaster’s priesthood for the evolution of his doctrines. 

Common elements in their tradition show that the Indo-Iranians shared a 
devout belief in the efficacy of sacrificial offerings, and in that of prayers, praises, 
and invocations accurately repeated with a right intention, to draw down 
divine power upon earth. The evidence of the Brahmanas 2 serves to establish 
that there is a long common tradition behind the Zoroastrian haoma-ritual and 
the offerings to fire, a tradition whose preservation over millennia presupposes 
the equally long existence of a professional priesthood, able to maintain and 
transmit 1t. Moreover, the Zoroastrian scriptures, with their parallels in the 
Vedas, show that there are also elements of continuity in the religious literature, 
so that it must be assumed that the members of this priesthood were trained 
not only in ceremonies but also in the recital of associated texts. Already in 
Indo-Iranian times the rituals appear to have required the collaboration of at 
least two priests.? The chief of these was the hotar /zaotar, whose functions differ 
somewhat in the later stages of the two cultures, but who appears in both as a 
highly trained and qualified celebrant of major rituals.‘ 

For both religions information about the training of priests comes only from 
relatively recent times ; but probably there was little basic change in it from 
antiquity down to the nineteenth century, when modern methods of education 
began to affect tradition. Whether he lived in 1000 8.c. or a.D. 1800, the skills 
which the priest had to master remained essentially the same : to learn by heart 
great quantities of religious texts, and to know to the last detail the rituals 


1 See, most recently, H. Lommel, ‘ Zarathustras Priesterlohn’, in O. Spies (ed.), Studia 
Indologica, Festschrift fur W. Kirfel (Bonner Orient. Studien, NS, 3), Bonn, 1955, 187-95 ; 
K. Rudolph, ‘ ZarathuStra—Priester und Prophet, Numen, vim, 2, 1961, 81-116; H. W. Bailey, 
‘ Saka áéandramata ’, in G. Wiessner (ed.), Festschrift fur W. Eilers, Wiesbaden, 1967, 137, 141. 

2 The importance of the Brahmanas for a better understanding of Zoroastrianism was stressed 
by M. Molé, Culte, mythe et cosmologie dans l'Iran ancien, Paris, 1963; but doubts about the 
relevance of Zoroaster's earthly existence prevented him from considering this in the light of the 
prophet's own priesthood. Long before, J. Darmesteter al&o drew on the Brühmanas for parallels 
for Zoroastrianism, maintaining that ‘ces théories qui paraissent subitement, en plein Brah- 
manisme, n’ont pas poussé tout & coup et leurs racines, serpentant sous les Védas, plongent dans 
le sol indo-iranien' (Ormazd et Ahriman, leurs origines et leur histoire, Paris, 187 7, 302). 

? See M. Haug, The Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rigveda, Bombay, 1863, 17-18, 31-2; V. 
Henry, ‘ Esquisse d’une liturgie indo-iranienne ', in W. Caland and V. Henry, L'Agnistoma, 
Paris, 1906-7, 11, Appendice m1, 469-70. 

* On the functions of the hotar see L. Renou, Vocabulaire du rituel védique, Paris, 1954, 
175-6 ; Henry, op. cit., 475 f. 
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which they accompanied. In older times there was evidently scope also for 
composing texts; but, as is well known from the comparative study of oral 
literatures, in order to compose orally it is necessary, not only to acquire the 
techniques of versification and composition, but also to have considerable 
amounts of earlier literature by heart. The two basic requirements may be 
presumed therefore to have remained constant: learning texts and mastering 
rituals. Both demand an exacting apprenticeship. 

In living Zoroastrianism the memorizing of short basic texts begins early 
in priestly families, before the investiture with the kusti at the age of about 
seven. Thereafter (until recent decades) a boy destined for the priesthood went 
regularly for many hours each day to a priest who conducted a school for such 
pupils, teaching them by rote the long texts of the liturgy. To become word- 
perfect in these required constant application and repetition, and the schools 
were conducted with.considerable sternness. The main rituals were separately 
taught, with great care, often by the boy’s father or a kinsman ; and by the age 
of at least 15 (that of maturity in ancient Iran) he had learned the whole 
liturgy of the yasna and was trained in its celebration." To achieve this, most 
of his waking hours during these formative years had been concentrated on the 
sacred words and ceremonies. 

What is known of Brahman training shows that it follows very much the 
same pattern, which suggests both the antiquity of the tradition, and the 
constancy of the circumstances which have maintained it. Among the Nam- 
budiri Brahmans training begins at about eight years of age, after investiture 


5 On traditional elements in Zoroaster's own hymns see further below, p. 26, n. 25. 

$ The old type of priests’ school was called by the Parsis a sûr (< Gujarati niéal). Each long 
day's work was divided into two, half being devoted to learning new texts, half to revising old. 
The priest recited a little, and the pupil after him ; and then after repetitions the pupil withdrew 
to fix the words in his mind by repeating them over and over again to himself. Before the use of 
books as an aid, older pupils would help the younger ones at conning new material. The last 
sar in Navsari closed two decades ago, its last pupils being Ervad Edul Hiraji Kanga (now 
yozdabragar in Navsari, whose father had learnt there before him) and Ervad Keresasp M. Kotwal 
(now ātaš-band at the Anjomani Ata3-Bahrim in Bombay). This sär was taught by Ervad 
Rustamji Kharshedji Kanga (d. A.D. 1929) and his son Ervad Sohrabji, men with phenom- 
enal memories, who both became blind in adult life. [Information through Ervad Dr. 
Firoze M. Kotwal.] In Yazd also there were priestly ustäds who were especially entrusted with 
teaching. Dastur Khodadad S. Neryosangi recalls in particular in his own boyhood Dastur 
Mihragan, who had himself as a boy read Vendidad with Dastur Shahriyar, the dastir-mas when 
Manekji Limji Hataria came to Iran. Late tradition even knows the name of the teacher to 
whom the prophet himself was entrusted at the age of seven, see the ZaratusM nama, ed. F. 
Rosenberg, St. Petersburg, 1904, Il. 351 ff. 

7 In his valuable biographical notes on the life of Ervad Tehmuras D. Anklesaria (see the 
preface to Anklesaria’s The social code of the Parsees in Sasanian times, part x1, Bombay, 1912, 
29 ff), J. J. Modi states that Ervad Tehmuras completed his training at a sär in Surat by the age 
of 11, by which time he knew not only the liturgy but also the main rituals. He was then initiated 
nüvar and maratab at Broach. After this he became assistant to his maternal uncle, a priest, 
and learnt more ritual from him. Modi has interesting general remarks on teaching in the sar, 
ibid., 30-1. Nowadays priests’ sons have religious instruction in the early morning before attend- 
ing secular school; and accordingly do not master the texts and rituals until a later age, about 
17 or 18. 
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with the sacred thread, and boys study the Veda intensively by rote for up to 
six years,9 Teaching is given either at home, or in schools. There is a form 
of congregational Vedic recitation called ghosam, in which the ghost recites four 
padant, and the others present (as many sometimes as 100) repeat them after 
him thrice, quickly.” It is suggested that the ghosam originated in teaching 
practices, which would indicate an old custom of the group-learning of texts. 
Among the Brahmans, as among the Zoroastrians, boys begin to perform 
ceremonies as soon as they are qualified, 1n association with an older priest. 

The sacred office of the Zoroastrian yasna has for an evident purpose the 
continuance, strengthening, and purifying of the material world of the good 
creation ; and its daily celebration is essential. The intricate details of the 
liturgy vary according to time and season, and also according to the dedication 
of the yasna; and this requires of the celebrant constant self-discipline and 
alertness, despite his complete familiarity with the service. To the dedicated 
yõždaðragar (the zaotar or priest of the inner rituals) the solemnization of the 
yasna is a source of spiritual strength and purity, and his chief means of serving 
God. For him to be unable to perform it is a deprivation comparable with that 
of a Catholic priest cut off from the celebration of the mass. 

The present liturgy of the yasna is Zoroastrian, that is, although it bodies 
ancient elements, it is composed in accordance with the teachings of the prophet; 
bnt the rituals are shown by Indian evidence to be pre-Zoroastrian in their 
essential features. These are as follows:1? the veneration of fire, with sacrificial 
offerings to it, which are consumed partly by the fire, partly by the priests and 
the sacrificer;!? the consecration of sacrificial cakes or bread (purodáéa 14/ 
draonah); the consecration of pure water; and the crushing of the stems of 
the soma/haoma plant to obtain its juice, which is mixed with consecrated 
water and partaken of by the officiating priests. Among the necessary ritual 


8 See J. F. Staal, Nambudiri Veda recitation, 's-Gravenhage, 1961, 40. 

? See ibid. These schools, like the modern ones for Zoroastrian priests’ sons in Bombay, are 
endowed and require fees ; whereas in the small sér, as among the groups of pupils attached to a 
teacher under old Brahman custom, there was no regular charge, the teaching being repaid by 
filial services and occasional gifts. 

10 See Staal, op. cit., 59-60. - 

11 In an old Zoroastrian centre such as Navsari many yasnas are celebrated each day. Until 
recent decades there was also an endowed anjomani yasna, solemnized daily on behalf of the 
community. [Information from Ervad Dr. Firoze M. Kotwal.] 

12 See Haug, Essays on the sacred language, writings and religion of the Parsis, third ed., 
London, 1884, 279 f., and Haug (ed. and tr.), Aitareya Brahmanam, 1, 60-2; for a more general 
comparison, Henry, op. cit., 467 ff. See also Khurshedji Erachji Pavri, ‘ Ancient ceremonies : 
additions and improvements made in them ', Dastur Hoshang memorial volume, Bombay, 1918, 
165-92. : 

13 Haug was unable to press the parallels in this case, since he was not aware of the prescriptions 
about offerings to fire contained in the Nirangistán; see the translation by S. J. Bulsara, 
Aërpatastän and Nirangastän, Bombay, 1915, index, under ‘Animal for dedication’ and ‘ Sacrifice 
of dedicated animal’, and further Boyce, ' Haoma, priest of the sacrifice’, W. B. Henning 
memorial volume, London, 1970. 

14 See Renou, op. cit., 102. 
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objects are grass or herbs (kusa 15/barsom) strewn for the sacrifice; 1% and twigs 
cut from a tree (also called kusa/barsom), whose number varies according to 
differences in the ceremony." Among the implements which may be assumed 
to be ancient are various vessels for holding the liquids,!8 and a knife for cuttirg 
the twigs, the Zoroastrian barsom-&in.® Both religions share the use of bulFs 
urine for purification. In both, the service of the yaña/yasna can be dedicated 
to any god among the devas in India, the ahuras or yazatas in Iran.” It is 
ritually necessary for the service to be dedicated to an individual god, ard 
never to the divine beings in general.?! 

Brahmanism is a ritualistic faith, and such basic branche played 
their part in the evolution of its doctrines.?? Zoroastrianism is likewise a high-y - 
ritualistic religion, in which similar observances are maintained. Since these 
evidently existed among the Iranian peoples before the prophet, and are pr2- 
served by his church after him, it is reasonable to deduce that they were known 
to Zoroaster himself, and that it was in their solemnization that he was trained 
as priest. Nor is there cause to believe that he rejected them after receiving hus 
revelation, for there are references in the Gathas, not only to veneration of fire, 
but also to offerings to it, and to offerings and sacrifice in general,” as well as 
to the sacred words (mq6ra) which accompanied them.?* Since solemnizaticn 
of these rituals is of deep significance for the ordinary yozdaOragar, it is no rash 
assumption to suppose that they had a profounder meaning still for Zoroaster, 


15 See Renou, op. cit., 57-8. Kuéa is used for the barhis, on which, in connexion with the 
barsom, see in detail P. Thieme, * Vorzarathustrisches bei den Zarathustriern und bei Zarathustre ', 
ZDMG, ovu, 1, 1957, 71-5. 

16 The prescription for strewing barsom for the sacrifice is found in the Nérangistän, ed. D. P. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1894, fol. 85 v, 1. 11 f. ; cf. the Aitareya Brahmana, 11.2.11 (transl. A. Berriedzle 
Keith (Harvard Oriental Series), xxv, 1920, 143), and ibid., 11.2.7 (Keith, 139), where the reason 
for this is said to be: ‘ The victim has plants as its body ; verily thus he makes the victim have 
its full body’. Cf. Y, xrvir, 6; and the Old Persian practice of spreading ‘ the softest herbage, 
trefoil (rpépuAlor) by choice? for the animal-sacrifice, Herodotus, 1.132. It is noteworthy that 
trefoil is a fodder-crop. 

17 See Haug, Essays, 283-4. 

18 These are now always of metal in the Zoroastrian rite, but earlier were evidently of stcne 
(as was the mortar, not used in the Indian ceremony ; but on this see Henry, op. cit., 474 .). 
Pottery was not acceptable for ritual use. Cf. p. 28, n. 37, below. 

19 By Zoroastrian prescription this knife must be metal-hafted as well as metal-bladed ; 
see J. J. Modi, The religious ceremonies and customs of the Parsees, second ed., Bombay, 1937, 2^1. 

20 On the dedication of the yajña in modern times see J. A. Dubois, Hindu manners, custo-ns 
and ceremonies, transl. and ed. by H. K. Beauchamp, third ed., Oxford, 1906, 513. 

21 See Sylvain Lévi, La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmanas, Paris, 1898, 68 (citing the 
Satapatha Brühmana, 1.1.4.24). 

22 See Lévi, op. cit., passim. 

23 For the offering to fire see Y, XLII, 9 and xxix, 7 (on which see further below) ; for offering 
in general (myazda), Y,xxx1v, 3. The recurrent word yasna is probably to be understood as 
‘ sacrifice’, e.g., Y, xLv, 10 (yasnaié Grmatdi¥ ‘devout sacrifices"). On other traditional ritual 
terms see H. Humbach, ‘ Rituelle Termini technici in den awestischen Gathas’, Minchezer 
Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft, vor, 1956, 74 ff. ; Rudolph, art. cit., 99-100. 

24 See Y, xxvii, 5, XXIX, 7, XXXI, 6, XLIV, 14, 17. In Zoroastrianism, as in Brahmanism, le 
rite ne se sépare point de la liturgie ’, Lévi, op. cit., p. 15. On mgéra see further Thieme, art. c-t., 
68 ff. 
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and that they provided him, as they did the Brahmans, with the basis for his 
own religious thinking. That this thinking was to a certain extent cast in 
traditional moulds is shown by the existence of very ancient Indo-European 
elements in the Gathas, as well as others which have stylistic and doctrinal 
parallels in the Vedas. 

One of the essential parts of Zoroaster’s teachings is the doctrine of the 
beings known later as the Amoëa Spontas, who, under Ahura Mazda, have dual 
roles, as the personification of abstractions, and the guardians of certain physical 
things. It has indeed been said that the Gathas consist of a series of meditations 
upon these beings ; and although this is plainly not a complete characterization, 
it clearly has its justice. Of the many problems debated concerning the Amoëa 
Spontas, one of the greatest is that of the priority of their abstract or concrete 
connexions. Gray argued that the latter must have had precedence, since, he 
maintained, the evidence of comparative religious studies supports a develop- 
ment from original nature-gods to spiritual abstractions, and not the reverse ; 29 
but others, notably Darmesteter 2” and Geiger, have shown irrefutably that 
the abstract nature of several of the Amoëa Spontas, particularly Aša, 
Haurvatat, and Amorotat, can be traced back to the Indo-Iranian period. It 
has moreover been argued that since the link between abstraction and physical 
thing is sometimes difficult to comprehend (as in the case of Vohu Manah 
‘Good Mind ' and cattle), it is the physical aspect which should be regarded as 
secondary and in some cases analogical. What is now generally accepted is that 
both abstract and physical aspects are present in the Gathas themselves, and 
so must be regarded as part of Zoroaster's own conception.” 

Yet another problem is the nature of the concrete things which are brought 
into relationship with the Amoëa Spontas : cattle, fire, metal, earth, water, and 
plants. These have been characterized as forming, together with man, the 
‘elements of the physical world;% but this has been questioned because of the 
absence of air, and the curious order of ‘ cette succession hétéroclite ’.3 The 
presence moreover of cattle, which ‘ have plants as their body ’ would be strange 

25 On the IE parallels see E. Schwyzer, Die Parenthese im engern und im weitern Sinne (APAW, 
Phil.-hist. Kl., 1939, 6), 10 f., 22, 25; H. H. Schaeder, ‘ Ein indogermanischer Liedtypus in den 
Gathas', ZDMG, xcrv, 3, 1940, 399-408; and for further literature Rudolph, art. cit., p. 98 
with nn., pp. 100-1. 

?? L. H. Gray, ‘ The double nature of the Iranian archangels’, ARW, vu, 1904, 345-72. 

?' See Haurvatat et Amerelüt, essai sur la mythologie de V Avesta, Paris, 1875; and Ormazd et 
Ahriman. 

*8 See Die Amoëa Spontas, ihr Wesen und ihre ursprungliche Bedeutung (Sb. KAW in Wien, 
Phil.-hist. Kl., CLXXVI, 7), 1916. 

?? See H. Lommel, Die Religion Zarathustras nach dem Awesta dargestellt, Tübingen, 1930, 
120 ff.; and on Y, xurv, 18, further I. Gershevitch, The Avestan hymn to Mithra, Cambridge, 
1959, 201. , 

30 See Geiger, op. cit., 245; Gershevitoh, AHM, 12. 

?1 See J. Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion de l'Iran ancien, Paris, 1962, 200. The interpreta- 
tions which identify the seven Gathic divinities with the Adityas, or find in them representatives 
of the ' trois fonctions ' (neither of which has won general acceptance) are dealt with trenchantly 


by R. C. Zaehner, The dawn and twilight of Zoroastrianism, London, 1961, 49-50. On the latter 
theory see also Gershevitch, AH M, p. 48, n. 
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in a list of elements ; and these anomalies are merely emphasized by the use 
which the Manichaeans subsequently made of the term Amoëa Sponta 
(Amahraspand) for their very different set of elements (ether, air, light, water, 
and fire). This late derivative usage can hardly be trusted to shed direct light 
on the original doctrines of Zoroaster. The probability is rather that the materiel 
things of the Gäthäs are to be associated, by a more primitive form of physical 
analysis, with the successive creations which, according to Zoroastrian doctrine, 
were fashioned by Ahura Mazda to form this world, namely the sky (made cf 
* metal ’), water, earth, plants, the primeval Bull, and man, with fire permeating 
all the rest. Even so the order of these creations is not parallel with the usuel 
order of precedence of the Amoëa Spontas; but it is understandable that 1 
invocations the living, active creations should be set foremost, and that sky and 
earth, water and plants should be brought together, thus changing the formel 
sequence. In the Farvardin Yast, whose opening verses (1-28) are devoted to 
the power of the frava&is to sustain the world, the creations are set out repeatedly 
in their correct order; and this order is remembered also in theological works, 
and above all in the six annual gahämbärs, the great festivals which com- 
memorate, one after another, the separate creations of Ahura Mazda, culmina;- 
ing in that of man, since pervading fire has no festival of its own. Fire 1s nct 
mentioned either among the creations in Yt., xiii; and it is possible that tke 
inclusion of this symbol of Aša in what is probably a very ancient cosmogory 
was part of the Zoroastrian reform (cf. Yt., xiii, 77). In this reform the various 
creations are held to have a particular purpose, being brought into being Ly 
Ahura Mazda for the defeat of evil (cf. Yt., xix, 10 £.). The gahambars which 
celebrate them are therefore invested with moral significance, as is the daity 
ritual of the yasna.?? 

Since one of the main purposes of the yasna is to strengthen through 
consecration the material world, it is to be expected that the separate creations 
should be represented in the service; and this has been generally recognized 
to be the case with three of them, namely fire, guarded by Aëa (Order or Truth), 
water, protected by Haurvatat (Wholeness or Health), and plants (haoma ard 
` 32 On XSaGra and the sky see Zaehner, The teachings of the Magi, London, 1956, 32-8. For fre 
* in all creation ’ (andar harwisp dahiän) see Gr. Bd., iii, 8, and cf. the more sophisticated Zadspram 
(ed. B. T. Anklesaria), i, 25. The phrase zraozdist2ng asônô ‘ hardest stones ', used of the sEy 
in Y, xxx, 5, is paralleled in Ft., xiii, 2 by x"aina- ayah- ‘ *bright metal’. As Bailey has shown 
(Zoroastrian problems in the ninth-century books, Oxford, 1043, 125 f.) the term ‘ metal ' include, 
in OIr. physics, crystal, which is used in several Pahl. passages for the substance of the sky. 
If these are all expressions of a unified tradition, then the Gathic verse is in harmony woh 
the doctrine which assigns the sky to the protection of X8afra. In speaking of the sky as of 
stone Zoroaster himself was evidently using inherited TE terminology (see, most recently, d. 
Biezais, ‘ Der steinerne Himmel ’, Ann. Acad. Reg. Scient. Uppsaliensis, 1v, 1960, 5-28) ; whereas 
the expression in Ft., xiii, appears to represent the particular Iranian determination of the tradi- 
tion concerned. The link between Xara, lord of metal, and the sky is confirmed in the Paal. 
books (see Gr. Bd., iii, 16), but was evidently allowed to recede generally from prominence wih 
the development of other theories about the heavens. It is presumably for this reason that the 
association of the Amoëa Spantas with the gahämbärs is not stressed by later theologians ; Ent 


the fact that these festivals are holy days of obligation proves their fundamental religicis 
importance. 
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the barosman with its leaf-tie, the wheat of the draonah and the pomegranate- 
twig) all guarded by Amoretat (Life or Immortality). The presence of these 
things in the ritual, and their connexion with the protective Amoëa Spontas, 
is Indicated in the liturgy of the yasna, as well as being clearly implied in the 
Gathas themselves.9?  Zoroastrians are further instructed that three other 
physieal creations are also present in the service. Cattle, protected by Vohu 
Manah, are represented by the animal-offerings and by the bull's hair of the 
varas, with which the haoma-juice is strained ;?* the shining metal of the knife, 
and also of the ma@hroy, the mortar, and the many vessels, is guarded by XXa6ra, 
Dominion ;*° and finally the earth on whose surface the ceremony takes place, 
and from which the priest must never be remote in his sitting or standing,** is 
protected by Armaiti, Obedience. When in the distant past the ritual vessels 
were of stone," these were presumably assigned to Armaiti rather than to 
A&a6ra, so that the goddess was then also directly represented in the ceremony, 
like her five companions. Thus not only are the various creations duly repre- 
sented, but there is nothing seen or touched in the ritual which is not protected 
by one of the six Amoëa Spontas. Sponta Mainyu has no physical thing explicitly 
assigned to his guardianship ; but in the setting of the yasna it seems probable 
that he was conceived by Zoroaster as the Bounteous Spirit of God descending 
upon the priest during the act of worship. This accords with the tradition 
preserved in the Pahlavi books that in the wider setting of life it is man, the 
‘seventh’ creation, who is in his charge, or rather in that of Ahura Mazda 
himself,38 

The existence of these ritual connexions, so understood and interpreted by 
Zoroastrians themselves, both priests and laymen,®® makes it probable that the 
ancient office of the yasna, familiar to him through countless repetitions, was 
the basic religious fact upon which the prophet meditated ; and that it was 


33 See Y, xxxiv, 11; r1 7; XLII, 9. It is presumably because haoma is only one of the 
vegetable offerings that the deity of this plant is not invoked in the Gáthàs. In the developed 
theology he and Amorotat have much in common. 

84 See Modi, op. cit., 292; Bartholomae, Air. Wb., 1735-6. 

35 The facultative use of fine metal rods for the barsom is evidently of late date. Twigs are 
still usually used in Iran. 

36 This is given as the doctrinal reason why the priest seats himself cross-legged, and why, if 
illness or age make this impossible for him, he may no longer celebrate the rituals. 

5” See above, p. 25, n. 18. That stone vessels were used at least into the Achaemenian period 
is shown by the mortars, pestles, and bowls of green chert found in the Persepolis treasury, see 
E. F. Schmidt, Persepolis, 11, Chicago, 1957, 53 ff., with pl. 23. A bronze mortar and bronze 
pestles were also found in the treasury, see ibid., p. 9. Vessels both of stone and metal are of 
course mentioned in the ‘ Younger’ Avesta. 

38 Seo Sayist né-Sdyist, xv, 5 (ed. M. B. Davar, 84; cited by Gray, art. cit., 346-7); Gr. Bd., 
iii, 12 (ed. T. D. Anklesaria, 33.15 f. ; variant readings apud B. T. Anklesaria, Zand-aküsih, 
Bombay, 1956, 38; cited by Gershevitch, AHM, 11); Pahlavi Siroze, x, 1 (ed. B. N. Dhabhar, 
Zand-i Khirtak Avistäk, Bombay, 1927, 160.5 f.). 

9 My own attention was first drawn to this traditional interpretation by behdins of the village 
of Sharifabad in Iran. To Irani priests the religious symbolism is naturally even more vividly 
present. In India, according to Ervad Dr. Firoze M. Kotwal, the symbolism is now understood 
only by the learned ; but the traditional interpretation is preserved there also, in accord with 
Irani teaching. 
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through it, the worship solemnized to strengthen creation, that he reached an 
apprehension of the one beneficent Creator; and came also to associate with 
its significance for the physieal world deeper metaphysical truths, so that the 
moral nature of man became involved in this act of consecration, and the cult 
grew more inward and spiritual. Such an intimate connexion between Zoroaster's 
lofty teachings and the religious rituals helps to explain the coexistence of 
concrete and abstract in the Gathas.*° In a sense Gray is thereby justified in 
his thesis that the concrete must have had precedence, although some of the 
liturgical associations between concrete and abstract evidently existed already 
in the older religious tradition, and needed only to be adopted by Zoroaster 
into his own ethical system. 

This is plainly the case with the three things first mentioned, namely fire, 
water, and plants. The two latter evidently derive their association with the 
divinities of Life and Health from amoral concepts of the Indo-Iranian past. 
* Chez les Ariens de l'Inde, comme chez Jes Ariens de Perse, méme sentiment 
d'admiration et d'envie inconsciente devant l'eau qui court, l'arbre qui pousse, 
témoins éternels de la force et de la santé de la nature.” The ritual consecration 
of water and plants m the Zoroastrian yasna is, however, moral in that it 
strengthens the good world created by Ahura Mazda. In Zoroaster's system 
moreover Haurvatat and Amorotät bear their part in the good life of the 
individual, since they represent a triumph over the sickness and death by 
which evil powers destroy the righteous man. They also have significance for 
the hereafter, ever strongly present to the prophet’s mind: ‘ Le non-mourir 
peut désigner soit la longue vie terrestre, soit une vie céleste et éternelle qui 
suit la vie d'en bas’. Aša, associated with fire, is also in origin an amoral 
Indo-Iranian concept, that of Order, which has evidently ancient ritual as 
well as cosmic significance. ‘Le rita n'est point seulement la loi du monde 
matériel, mais aussi... du monde liturgique. L'ordre du culte est en effet une 
partie essentielle de l'ordre universel, qui se maintient par cette puissance autant 
que par celle des dieux. Le sacrifice qui par l'offrande, le soma, les hymnes, 
les louanges donne aux dieux la force et le courage de triompher du démon, 
est un des principaux éléments de l'ordre. Le foyer de l'autel oà tous les jours 
s'allume la flamme ... est lui aussi, comme le ciel, la matrice du rita (RV. 
x.61.6). ^ This cosmic and cultic force is imbued also with morality, as verbal 
Truth, ‘la parole conforme ’,“4 and Righteousness, action conforming with the 
moral order. Aša thus penetrates all ethical life, as fire penetrates all physieal 
creation. 


40 cf. Molé, op. cit., 264, 265; H. Humbach, Die Gathas des Zarathusira, Heidelberg, 1959, r, 
73A. 


41 Darmesteter, Haurvatàt et Amorotat, 79. 

42 ibid., 41. 

43 Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, 14. See further ibid., 284, and cf. Molé, op. cit., 207 ; 
F. B. J. Kuiper, ‘ Remarks on The Avestan hymn to Mithra’, IIJ » V, 1, 1961, 41-2. 

“4 Darmesteter, op. cit., 17 ; see further Gershevitch, AH M, p. 153, n. 

*5 For a summary of various interpretations of Rta/Aëa see Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion, 
194-6 ; and, in more detail, in ‘ Heraclitus and Iran’, History of Religions, xix, 1, 1963, 43-7. 
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The association of Armaiti with the submissive, fecund earth also appears 
to be old. No parallel Vedic evidence has been found, however, for a link 
between Dominion and metal; but the association is readily comprehensible 
when XÉa6ra's physical counterpart is identified as the sky, which dominates 
the lowly earth as benevolent Lordship reigns over Obedience.4 The connexions 
of Xsaéra with the molten metal of the ordeal, with weapons which smite 
daëvas and the wicked, and with the bright coins by which great men give 
charity to the poor, are all evidently ancillary to this main majestic conception, 
which must have been particularly impressive for dwellers on the steppes of 
Central Asia, stretching far beneath the arching sky. X&a6ra thus had fittingly 
assigned to him the creation which dominates and encompasses all others, and 
which, like a fortress, holds evil trapped within the world for its own ultimate 
defeat. E 

The link of Good Mind with cattle is another association which seems 
particular to Zoroaster's system, and it too is at firsb sight perplexing ; but 
by the cultic interpretation it ceases to be so strange. Cattle are necessarily 
represented at the yasna, for both animal-offerings and the varas are ritually 
essential. The hair for the latter is obtained from the sacred white bull, the 
varasya ; and when he dies, ceremonies are no longer valid with his varas, 
and all major rituals cease until the new varasya can be consecrated.47 The fact 
that reverence is shown for cattle by both Zoroastrian and Brahman attests the 
antiquity of this regard; and still to-day, even in areas where cattle are not 
much kept, as in Yazd, the bull and cow are very much part of Zoroastrian life, 
especially for the priests.** It is not so strange, therefore, that Zoroaster should 
have linked these sentient and beneficent creatures, through their tangible 
presence 1n the yasna, with Good Mind, the virtuous intent which both informs 
and makes valid the sacrifice itself? and leads man in his daily life to goodness 
and thereby to salvation. A further symbolic sense appears attached to the 
cow as the spirit of the good creation, the world-soul, and perhaps even the 
spirit of the community of the good ;5 and this richness of implication provides 
fitting links with Vohu Manah, who, guarding cattle, takes precedence over all 
other Amoëa Spontas, under Ahura Mazda. 


48 of. Y, xun, 16; XLVII, 5. Even if one follows Bailey, Festschrift fur W. Eilers, in separating 
Av. Armaiti from Vedic arámati, the concept postulated appears to be similar. 

47 See Modi, op. cit., 269-70. In the absence of an Indian parallel the antiquity of the varas 
cannot be proved ; but since it is evidently the ritual vestige of a hair-strainer (cf. Vr., x, 2), its 
ancientness is probable. Apart from the varas, cattle must be represented at the yasna by 
offerings of milk and of meat, butter, or fat. 

48 Even in a village where there is only one priest, and the yasna cannot properly be celebrated, 
the ritual use of góméz makes the keeping of bull or cow obligatory. . 

4 See Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, 9, 248; and, recently, W. P. Schmid, ‘ Die Kuh 
auf der Weide’ JF, LXIV, 1, 1958, 12. 

50 See G. G. Cameron, ‘ Zoroaster the herdsman °, IIJ, x, 4, 1968, 261-81. The Manichaean 
missionaries adopted the Zoroastrian Vahman to represent their divinity the Nous, tutelary 
spirit of the Manichaean church (cf. Y, xrxx, 5), itself called, in Zoroastrian-sounding terminology, 
* the flock (or herd) of the just’ (ram ardäwift). 
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As well as Vohu Manah there are invoked in the Gathas Gous Tagan ‘ Creator 
of the Bull’ and Geus Urvan ' Soul of the Bull’. The latter entity is known in 
Zoroastrian tradition as the soul of the mythical uniquely-created Bull, with 
which all beneficent animals become united when they die; and these two 
beings are almost certainly named in the Gathas because by ancient observance 
the soul of an mdividual animal left its body during certain solemnizations of the 
yasna.9 The bull-sacrifice, the gomedha, was known among Brahmans into 
historic times, and was made by Irani Zoroastrians, outside the yasna, down to 
the late nineteenth century. Other smaller domestic beasts, each representative 
of the animal kingdom as a whole, are still frequently offered up ; and in India 
such sacrifices continue to be made in connexion with the yajfia itself (the 
agnistoma).?? At this great ceremony Brahmans of all the four Vedas lay aside 
ordinary restrictions and revert to the custom of their forefathers by eating 
meat; for what man himself eats, that he should offer to the gods, his divine 
guests, and what is offered should be partaken of m communion by the wor- 
shippers.®? It has been noted that in daily life abstinence from meat is more 
strictly observed by Brahmans living in the hot south of India than by their 
northern brethren.54 The Iranians, exposed to the winter cold of Central Asia 
and the Persian plateau, appear as meat-eaters throughout history (cf. Y, 
XLVII, D). They had therefore to kill animals; but by slaying them ritually 
they believed that they killed only the body, releasing the creature's spirit 
to go on high.55 In both yajfia and yasna the animal dies facing the fire; 5€ 
and in the Brahmanas this 1s said to be at the beasts! own demand, so that 


31 On Gous Urvan, and the uniting with this being of animals at death, see Gr. Bd., xxvi, 
26 (ed. T.D.A., 166.1-2) and iii, 14 (ed. T.D.A., 35.5-6). Gouë Tagan is a perplexing divinity ; 
but it seems unlikely (despite the carefully reasoned arguments of Gershevitch, AHM, 55 f.) 
that he is to be identified with Spenta Mainyu. Zoroaster's followers appear to have had a good 
grasp on the interrelationship of the Gathic divinities, including the subtleness of the link between 
Sponta Mainyu and Ahura Mazda ; and Gouë Taëan remains ritually a separate entity throughout 
Zoroastrian tradition. As Bartholomae says, Siroze, 1, 14, appears decisive on this point. See 
also Lommel, Die Religion, 178. In Irani Zoroastrianism certain sacrifices are still devoted to 
Gouë Tagan and Gouë Urvan ; for the dedicatory mq6ra see M. R. Unvala (ed.), Darab Hormazyär's 
Rivayat, Bombay, 1922, 1, 263.7—10. 

5® On the bull-sacrifice in Iran see Boyce, ‘ Bibi Shahrbänü and the Lady of Pars’, BSOAS, 
xxx, 1, 1967, 42-3. In India the soma-ceremony with animal-sacrifice is still solemnized in 
Kerala, the Godavari region in Andhra Pradesh, and the Tanjore District of Madras State 
(information which I owe to the kindness of my colleague Mr. J. E. B. Gray). The persistence of 
this observance in India, despite the doctrine of ahimsa, proves how strongly it is rooted in 
Brahman tradition. Its continuance at the heart of Iranian religion is therefore to be expected. 

53 See Dubois, op. cit., 511, 512; Thieme, art. cit., 78. On the old custom of killing a cow 
in honour of a guest see Päraskara, Grihyasütra, 1.3.26 (cited by E. W. Hopkins, Cambridge 
History of India, 1, 232-3). 

54 See Dubois, op. cif., 110-11. 

55 The Zoroastrian evidence on this point has been brought togethér by the present writer in 
* Haoma, priest of the sacrifice ’, in the Henning memorial volume ; for the Indian evidence see, 
e.g., the Aitareya Brahmana, 11.1 (transl. Keith, p. 142). The Irani Zoroastrians continued down 
to the present century to eat meat only when an animal was offered in sacrifice. To kill a creature 
without so consecrating it would have been to commit the sin of bädyüzadih * destroying existence’. 

59 For the Zoroastrian practice see Nerangistan, ed. Sanjana, fol. 128 v, 1. 9 f. 
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Agni may guide their spirits to heaven.5? The sense of reluctant but consenting 
death is strong in both religions; in Zoroastrianism, individual death to 
strengthen the general world of good. That blood-sacrifice can exist at the 
heart of a spiritual and ethical religion, and co-exist moreover with a com- 
' passionate spirit and a profoundly-felt religious symbolism, deriving from the 
sacrifice itself, 1s amply shown by the New Testament, in which images of the 
good shepherd and his flock, the lost sheep, and the sacrificial lamb are woven 
into the fabric of the gospel teaching, at a time when actual offerings of sheep 
and lambs were bemg made at the Temple. There is no reason, therefore, to 
shrink from the supposition that Zoroaster also, in the remote past, accepted the 
sacrificial customs of his people, and derived from them deeply significant 
concepts and symbols.58 

The crucial passage for the above interpretation appears to be the first 
part of Y, xxix, 7, tam azütoi$ ahurd mq0rom tasat ašā hazaoíó mazda gavoi 
z$vidoméà hvó.urusaeibyo sponto sásnaya, which according to Bartholomae 
means: ' This mara for fat Ahura Mazda, of one will with Aša, has created for 
cattle, and milk for those that crave nourishment, the Bounteous One by (his) 
decree’. The simplest interpretation of these words seems that dziiti here 
refers to the oblation of fat to the fire (hence the reference to Aëa).5® It is said 
of the cow in the Aitareya Brahmana, 11.3, ‘ As victim for Agni and Soma... 
it should be offered as fat ; cattle are characterized by fat ’.®° It is probable that 
milk also refers here to ritual offerings, the laving of the barasman-tie, and the 
libation to the waters, for the nourishment of plants and streams.9! Both 
rituals are an essential part of the yasna. In the Aitareya Brahmana also one 
finds dialogue between the gods and sacrificial beasts, with the animals con- 
scious of their destiny, and submissive to it ; 9 and in a passage in the Kaugitaki 
Brahmana there is consideration of the solid and liquid (1.e. milk) offerings from 
the cow.9? Thus it seems probable that here again Zoroaster was Inspired by 


57 See, e.g., the A?tareya Brahmana, 11.7, transl. Keith, p. 139: ‘The victim as it was borne 
along saw death before it, and was not willing to go to the gods; the gods said to it, ‘ Come; 
we shall make you go to the world of heaven ". Tt replied “ Be itso; but let one of you go before 
me". “ Be it so " (they replied). Before ıt went Agni; it followed after Agni’. 

58 The only Gathic passage carrying any real suggestion to the contrary is Y, XXXI, 8, 
whose interpretation is difficult. Its connexion with Yima, who throughout Iranian tradition is 
held to have sinned, by disobedience, doubt, or pride, suggests that there is question here of 
wrong intent, of sacrifice without Vohu Manah, a duzyasti. On this see Bartholomae, Air. Wb., 
1866, and in detail Molé, op. cit., 221 ff. 

59 Gzüitt is taken as ‘ oblation of fat? by Humbach, Die Gathas, 1, 82, 11, 17 (see in more detail 
his * Milchprodukte im zarathustischen Ritual’, IF, xmm, 1, 1957, 50-1); and by Zaehner, 
Dawn, 34 with p. 325, n. 8. See also Gershevitch, J RAS, 1952, 178. There is no evidence for an 
offering of butter to the fire in Iranian ritual. The only attested oblation is of fat from a sacrificial 
animal. A purely figurative interpretation of Y, XXIX, 7, is suggested by Cameron, art. cit., 278. 

60 Transl. Keith, p. 136. 

61 For a different rendering of Avó.uruSaéibyo see Humbach, Die Gathas, 1, 82. For details of 
the two offerings see Boyce, ‘ Ata&-zóhr and ab-zohr ' J RAS, 1966, 100 ff. 

62 Transl. Keith, p. 136. 

6 Kausitaki Brühmana, x.6 (transl. Keith, p.408 of the same VO as the Aitareya 
Brahmana, see p. 25, n. 16, above). 
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actual rituals and ancient traditions, and that through these he reached lofty 
spiritual interpretations, which remain for us still regrettably obscure.9 

As well as the spiritual beings already mentioned, Zoroaster invokes Sraoëa, 
Discipline,® and Aši, goddess of Recompense. Geiger insisted, upon what seem 
good grounds, that none of these Gathic divinities can be regarded merely as a 
symbol, or an abstraction, or an aspect of God, but that each is an independent 
divinity.99 This remains the orthodox Zoroastrian doctrine. What unites 
these beings, under Ahura Mazda, seems to be that all are represented at the 
daily act of consecration, which is thus performed through them (hence no 
doubt, in part, the constant occurrence of their names in the instrumental case). 
Sraoëa has his intangible representative in the liturgy itself, for he is tanumaqbra 
* having the sacred word as body '.9? He is thus present at every divine cere- 
mony; and it is doubtless because he is so embodied by men's prayers and 
hymns, and as a divinity takes these up to heaven, that Zoroaster calls him 
vispa.mazistem * greatest of all’ (Y, xxx, 5). Moreover the priest, offermg 
an exacting worship which must be valid in thought, word, and deed, has 
constant need of Sraoëa in his aspect of Discipline. Due Recompense should 
then attend upon his well-performed, well-directed labours, both here and 
hereafter, as she does upon those of man in his daily life (who likewise has 
constant need also of SraoSa) ; and Aši is fitly represented at the yasna by the 
gifts to the priests, the asodad of later times, the daksinà of Indian texts and 
usage.® 

It is interesting to observe in this connexion how naturally Zoroaster's 
great moral teaching, of the need for goodness in thought, word, and deed, 


64 The references, for example, to the ‘ cow in calf’ lead one away from the animal-offering 
to the symbolism of husbandry, since no animal with young may be slain. On the spiritual 
symbolism of Zoroaster’s cattle-imagery in general see Cameron, art. cit. 

65 See E. Benveniste, ‘Deux noms divins dans |’Avesta’, RHR, cxxx, 1945, 13-14 ; 
* Éléments perses en araméen d'Égypte >, JA, coxur, 9-4, 1954, 304. 

86 See, notably, op. cit., 104. Earlier M. W. Easton (‘Some divinities of the Githas’, J A08, 
xv, 1893, 197-8) wrote: ‘The peculiar difficulty ... in the manner in which quality, personifi- 
cation, and person are considered to blend with each other, is common to all hermeneutics 
and depends less on the character of the special strophes than on the attitude assumed. by the 
reader.... Considering the unmistakable evidence afforded by some of the passages [of the 
Gathas], it is not easy to see what character could have been assigned . . . to the simple, unquali- 
fied, and monotonously repeated asha and vohumano other than that of . . . personality’. 
Cf. Benveniste, RHR, Cxxx, 1946, p. 14, n. 3 (on Sraoëa) ; Humbach, Die Gathas, 1, 37-8. 

97 Only those Parsis who are under Western influence have come to accept the idea of the 
Gathic divinities as either abstractions, or aspects of God. Orthodox priests, in India and Iran, 
. are strongly opposed to this, and hold that they are hoédar beings, with their own independent 
existence. 

68 Y, ru, 20, IV, 23, LVO, 33; Vd., xviii, 14; Siroze, 1, 17. Tanumaéra is an epithet which 
Sraoëa shares with only one other divinity, his great overlord Mithra (Yt., x, 25); and it appears 
to be one of the few attributes which Mithra borrows from him, instead of vice versa. On the 
translation of the term see Gershevitch, AH M, 180-1. 

68 of, Y, XLIV, 18; and see Lommel, Festschrift für W. Kirfel, 187-95; Humbach, Die 
Gathas, 1, 59-61. The Zoroastrian asodad, although no part of the ritual objects, is never lacking ; 
and in the Brahmanas the daksin& is considered essential to the sacrifice, see Lévi, op. cit., 
90-1. For Aši duly following Sraoëa cf. Y, xxm, 12. 
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arises from the meditations of a priest ; for the validity of an act of worship 
depends, in Indo-Iranian tradition, not only on the right liturgical words, and 
the right ritual acts, but also upon the right attitude of mind.” Yet natural 
though this moral development now seems, in the light of Zoroaster’s teachings, 
it is little apparent among the Brahmans. In their ' systéme de théologie net, 
logique, harmonieux . . . la morale n'a pas trouvé de place ...: le sacrifice qui 
règle les rapports de l'homme avec les divinités est une opération mécanique . . . ; 
caché au sein de la nature, il ne s'en dégage que sous l’action magique du 
prêtre ’.74 How great by contrast appears the moral stature of Zoroaster, who 
‘ brings as offering the life of his own body, the first-fruits of good thought, 
deed, and word...’.” Traces of ancient amoral attitudes similar to those of 
the Brahmanas survive in passages of the ‘ Younger’ Avesta; but despite the 
fact that the Y Av. exists in later literary and linguistic forms than the Gathas, 
itis probably just to regard it in part as the Zoroastrian equivalent of an Old 
Testament; for the subsequent history of Zoroastrianism suggests that the 
pagan elements in the YAv. were preserved through tradition and piety, 
rather than representing a major compromise for Zoroaster's own ethical and 
spiritual reform. 

The other factor which, as has often been remarked, links the six Amoëa 
Spontas together is that they can be indwelling in man himself, and so aid him, 
not only in worship, but also in achieving the good life, and hence salvation. 
It is these two factors, immanence and representation in the yasna, which 
appear to define and distinguish the group. There are other Zoroastrian divinities 
(such as Arstat, goddess of Justice) 7? who are both abstract and powerful, but 
who are not invoked in the Gäthäs, any more than are such ‘old’ gods as 
Mithra or Vorefrayna. There is no call for Justice, or Contract, or Victory, 
at an act of worship; and these are moreover ‘ external’ gods, who aid or 
punish rather than inform their worshippers. Among them Mithra, one of the 
greatest of Ahura Mazda’s servants, guards from on high the rituals solemnized 
in honour of the supreme God ;74 and he is moreover represented at their enact- 


7° In the Brahmanas there is insistence on offering the sacrifice with éraddha. ‘ La confiance 
est nécessaire à ce point que, sans elle, le sacrifice est stérile °, Lévi, op. cit., 113; cf. Yt., x, 9. 
For verbal variations in the Gathis on the theme of thought, word, and deed see Humbach, 
Die Gathas, 1, 55-6. Humbach observes, ibid., 73, ‘ Die frommen Gedanken, Worte und Werke 
der Menschen beim Opfer sind der Ausdruck seiner frommen Haltung im taglichen Leben’. 
The connexion seems justly made, but with the priority reversed. Cf. Darmesteter, Ormazd et 
Ahriman, 8 ff. 

71 Lévi, op. cit., 9. Cf. also ibid., 129 £., 152 f. On p. 152 Lévi speaks of *la superbe in- 
différence morale des dieux, ou plutót de la théologie brahmanique ’. 

72 Y, xxvu, 11 ; cf. Y, xxxrm, 14. Rudolph, art. cit., 102, has cited the Gathic verse as proof 
that Zoroaster abandoned the blood-sacrifice for an ethical offering of the self; but the two are 
not incompatible, as Judaism and Islam both testify. The double offering remains valid through- 
out the history of Zoroastrianism. The Dénkard, e.g., both contains prescriptions for tangible 
sacrifices, and enjoins: ‘ Everyone should make offering of himself and deliver himself to the 
gods’, harw kas tan T xwes ustofrid be kunisn ud ð yazdän abspürisn (Dk., ed. D. M. Madan, 
478.22-3 ; cf. ibid., 522.6-8). 

73 See Gershevitch, AHM, 286. 

74 See ‘ On Mithra’s part in Zoroastrianism ' BSOAS, XXXI, 1, 1969, 26-7. 
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ment by Sraoáa and Aši, two of his own closest associates. Discipline ‘is a 
natural ally of Mithra the guardian of the Contract’ 5 as well as a needful 
attendant upon priests ; and Aši is also closely connected with the great Ahura, 
having perhaps been conceived at one stage as Fortune waiting upon the god of 
war.” These links are probably pre-Zoroastrian, and were presumably an 
additional factor in keeping these two beings a little apart from the six divinities 
who represent creation, and who are so closely subordinated to the Creator. 
Both are, moreover, like Mithra himself, ‘ external’ gods, Aši decidedly so, 
and Sraoga also as a disciplinary force, the chastiser of demons and ‘ lord of 
this world." The ties of Aši, their ‘sister’, and of Sraoëa, her ' brother’, 
with the six Amoëa Spontas are, however, close, a part of the complex criss- 
crossing of webs which holds the Zoroastrian pantheon firmly together. 

There are thus ten divine beings, other than Ahura Mazda and his Bounteous 
Spirit, who are named in the Gäthäs: the six Amoëa Spontas, Sraoëa, A&i, 
Gou’ Taëan, and Geus Urvan. All are associated with some aspect of the yasna ; 
and all are invoked in the ‘ Younger’ Avesta as beings to be worshipped, 
prayers and offerings being devoted to them individually to this day. There also 
occurs in the Gäthäs the invocation ‘ Mazda and the (other) Ahuras ' (mazda sta 
ahurawho).7® The * other’ Ahuras are not named, but the term does not appear 
to be limited to the specific Gathic divinities.” Presumably, therefore, the 
whole group of ahuric deities is intended, in opposition to the abhorred daévas ; 
just as, on the contrary, in the Vedas and Brahmanas there is constant Invocation 
of the devas, and rejection of the asuras. Bartholomae, translating the phrase 
as ‘ AhM. und die andern Götter ’, compared it with Old Persian ‘ Ahura Mazda 

. and the other gods (bagäha) hb are ’,8° an expression which has in turn 
A associated with one in the Gathic Y, 11, 22. This verse runs, in Henning's 
translation, ‘ At whose sacrifice Ahura Mazda knows the best for me according 
to Righteousness. Those who were and are, those I shall worship by their 


75 Gershevitch, AHM, 193. 

76 See Bailey, Zoroastrian problems, 66 f. ; Gershevitch, AHM, 217-18. 

77 B. N. Dhabhar (ed.), Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying the Dadistan v denig, Bombay, 1913, 
lvi, 3; for other passages see Dhabhar, The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar Framarz, Bombay, 
1932, 166-7 with notes. Sraoëa is nevertheless also indwelling, being the opponent in the mind 
of the demon Wrath. 

78 Y, xxx, 9; XXXI, 4. 

7 In Y, XXXI, 4, the Ahuras are invoked together with Aša, and in connexion with Aši and 
Armaiti. Zaehner, Dawn, 39-40, identifies the Gäthic ahuras with the asuras, but supposes that, 
although Zoroaster invoked these divinities, ‘he found them inconsistent with his own religion 
and therefore studiously avoided mentioning them by name’. It is wholly incredible, however, 
that a prophet of Zoroaster’s burning faith should invoke other deities together with Ahura 
Mazda without holding them in reverence. 

80 DB IV.61. J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, p. 352, n. 2, accepting this 
comparison, commented": ‘ Provided that we limit the Ahuras to Mazdàh and the Six, with the 
other Gathic abstractions of the same class, we do not compromise Zarathushtra’s unmistakable 
monotheism’. But (a) the Gäthic ‘ abstractions ' cannot all be classified together; (b) there is 
no evidence for such a limitation of the term ahura by the prophet; (c) so far is Zoroaster's 
monotheism from being * unmistakable ’ that it needs special pleading to establish it in any strict 
sense from the Gathas. 
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names and shall approach with praise’.8! The abrupt opening of this verse, 
with no antecedent expressed for the initial singular yehya ‘ of whom’, suggests 
that it was an occasional one, in which the prophet referred to an unnamed 
divinity to whom a particular yasna had been offered ;8? for it seems that al- 
though Zoroaster himself concentrated mind and devotion upon the Creator, 
and upon those beings through whom, by worship and the moral life, man could 
best come to him, yet he did not reject the other divinities, subordinate to 
Ahura Mazda, who also oppose the powers of evil, and whose help men can 
obtain in their own struggles. All religious acts in Zoroastrianism are, however, 
first devoted to Ahura Mazda, whatever the dedication of the particular service. 
It seems probable that this is one of the distinguishing features of Zoroaster’s 
reform ; forit is not a rigid monotheism which should be ascribed to the prophet, 
but rather a striking and noble form of henotheism.* 

The phrase ‘those who were and are’ of Y, LI appears crystallized in the 
term the ‘Immortals’, or ‘ Bounteous Immortals’, the Sponta Amoëas or 
Amoëa Spontas. In Yasna Haptamhaiti, where this expression first occurs, it 
is the sole term for divine beings in general, the only other word, yazata, being 
reserved for Ahura Mazda himself! The same general meaning of the term is 


81 See BSOAS, xxxr1, 1, 1969, 18. 

8? Such a particular dedication is ritually necessary, see above, p. 25, n. 21. It is presumably 
the occasional element in Y, zx, 22, which made it impossible for the yeshé hátqm prayer, designed 
for general use, to be modelled on ıt with absolute fidelity. Henning himself had no explanation 
to offer for the significance of the initial yeky& ; but he was not a scholar who allowed attempts at 
interpretation to distort grammar. The yeshé hátam he understood to mean: ‘ We shall worship 
those among the existing gods whom Ahura Mazda knows to be best for worship’. (Verbal 
communication made repeatedly during expositions of the yašts.) Cf. H. S. Nyberg, Die 
Religionen des alien Iran, trs. H. H. Schaeder, Leipzig, 1938, 270. 

5? On the general preliminary dedication to Ahura Mazda see BSOAS, xxxrr, 1, 1969, 30, 32. 
When a prophet preaches monotheism in the strict sense, there are to be expected reiterated 
declarations of the existence of only one God, and denials of that of any other. One has only to 
compare the Gathas in this respect with the utterances of the Hebrew prophets, or Muhammad, 
to be struck by the total absence from them of any such declarations. The problem appears, 
however, to be largely one of terminology, since it is not easy to find a word to define the unique 
teachings of Zoroaster. The Parsis, conscious of the supremacy of Óhrmazd over all the good 
creation, divine and earthly, and battered by the verbal assaults of Muslim and Christian, have 
indeed themselves resorted to a declaration of monotheism as the best way of describing their 
own beliefs ; but this has never led the orthodox to modify the actual doctrines of their faith, or 
to abandon the veneration of lesser,divine}beings,fasjpractised evidently by their prophet. It is 
juddins who have attempted to reconcile an apparent contradiction by postulating strict mono- 
theism: for Zoroaster, followed by syncretism to account for the beliefs of his followers. This 
has led, however, to another contradiction. It is incontestable that Zoroaster affirmed the 
existence of false gods, the daévas, with power under Angra Mainyu to delude mankind; and 
yet it is supposed (against the evidence) that he denied that of their traditional opponents, the 
righteous ahuras. Thus by the monotheistic theory Ahura Mazda in his majesty is alone against 
& host of enemies—a strange interpretation of the doctrines of Zoroaster, with their balanced 
opposition of the forces of good and evil. 7 

95 Y, xu, 3; see O. G. von Wesendonk, Die religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung des Yasna 
Haptanhäti, Bonn and Koln, 1931, 45. For the general meaning of the term Amoëa Sponta in 
Yasna Hapiawhaiti, see Y, XXXIX, 3 and xia, 6. Nyberg, op. cit., 280, has justly commented 
that from these passages it appears ‘dass Amoëa Spenta hier noch eine allgemeine Bezeichnung 
für Gótter und gottliche Müchte ohne Begrenzung auf eine bestimmte Zahl ist’. Cf. Zaehner, 


Dawn, 03. 
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apparent i the great prayer yemhé hätgm and its commentary in Y, xxr. 
Yet already in Yasna Haptanhaiti the expression appears also to be applied 
particularly to the seven great Gathic divinities ; 86 and this is its commonest 
use in the ‘ Younger’ Avesta, though never to the total exclusion of the more 
general sense.9" The frequent specialization of the term appears to be a tribute 
. to the pre-eminence of the deities hymned by the prophet’s own words.®® 

It is generally agreed that Zoroaster’s Gäthäs can represent only a small 
part of the prophet’s utterances. Their preservation as part of the liturgy of 
the yasna is the more readily understandable if it is accepted that they not only 
have their doctrinal basis in that service, but also contain repeated invocations 
of the divinities who are present at its every celebration. Zoroaster’s wide- 
ranging and complex thought rises to metaphysical and prophetic heights far 
above the realities of the ritual, even with its vast significance for the physical 
world ; but these realities appear to have remained constantly present to him, 
having become part presumably of his instinctive life and thought. That the 
yasna has maintained its place over millennia at the heart of Zoroastrianism is 
evidently to be attributed to the significance attached to it by the prophet 
himself, which has kept this act of worship, however much modified in the 
incidentals of liturgy or ritual, above dispute or neglect, as central to the faith 
he taught. 

The doctrine of the dual role of the Amoëa Spontas survives strongly in 
living Zoroastrianism, encouraging both moral striving and a respect for the 
physical world. Doctrinally all other yazatas are grouped round these six, as 
their helpers or hamkars,®® so that, under Ahura Mazda, the whole religious 
life depends on them, the hub of its wheel. It is noteworthy that although the 
Irani Zoroastrians erect individual shrines to a number of yazatas (including 
Sraoëa), they make none for any of the six Amoëa Spontas, who are evidently 


8° Even here the expression has been interpreted as limited to the seven Gathic divinities, see 
von Wesendonk, op. cit., p. 49 with n. 2, Gershevitch, AH M, 163 f.; but the arguments, 
although ingenious, appear a trifle forced. 

86 See, e.g., Y, XLI, 1. 

#7 There are passages in the yasna and yasts where the meaning may be taken either as 
particular (the six with Ahura Mazda) or general. The general meaning is especially striking in 
some mythological passages, e.g., Yt., x, 51 (the Amoëa Spontas built Mithra’s abode above high 
Harà); Yt., x, 89 (Haoma is ‘ priest of the Amoša Spontas ' i.e. of the gods); YZ., vii, 3 (the 
Aməša Spentas distribute the moon's radiance over the earth). In Y, 1, 2, Atar is called ‘ the 
most active of the Amoëa Spentas' and in the often-cited Vr., vo, 1, the Amoëa Spentas are 
numbered by hundreds and thousands. In the Pahlavi books, and in living Zoroastrianism, the 
term is regularly applied to the 33 divine beings associated with the calendar, and to other 
yazatas as well. Geiger, Die Amaia Spontas, 87 ff., while acknowledging the general use of the term, 
interprets the facts in the opposite way. He suggests, that is, that the term was first applied to 
the seven, and then occasionally extended to other yazatas, as (p. 88) ‘ eine leicht erklürliche, 
durch Ungenauigkeit verursachte Übertragung des Namens auf ausserhalb stehende Gestalten ’. 
The evidence of Yasna Haptawhäiti suggests, however, that this * Ungenauigkeit is original to 
the term, and that its limitation was & theological development within Zoroastrianism. 

88 cf. Gr. Bd., xxvi, 125 (ed. T.D.A., 180.14-15) : * Ohrmazd and the six Amahraspands are 
the source of all which one calls Amahraspand > (Ohrmazd ud än 6 amahraspand bun $ hamag $i 
amahraspand gowéd). 

8? See, e.g., Gr. Bd., xxvi. 
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held to be properly revered through the religious services—not only the yasna 
itself, that is, but also the Vendidad and Nirangdin, since the same basic rituals 
recur in each of these major observances. The Amoëa Spentas are also felt to 
be represented in the lesser service of the drén (or ba), and even at the ‘ outer ? 
liturgical service of the Gfrinagan.® They are thus constantly offered reverence. 
The fact that they are worshipped through the liturgies of the various high 
rituals (all embodying the Gäthäs) helps moreover to account for the absence 
of ancient yašts in their individual honour. It suffices evidently that they were 
fittingly worshipped by Zoroaster himself, and are still so worshipped by his 
successors, the Zoroastrian priests. 


80 The same categories of ritual objects are used at this lesser service, although haoma and 
varas are lacking. Even at the afrinagan, Amorotat is represented by flowers and fruit, and Vohu 
Manah by the offering of milk. 

?! All six are further honoured by their special feast-days, recurring annually. There is no 
ground whatsoever for postulating a neglect of the six AmoSa Spontas in the practice of the later 
religion (pace Zaehner, Dawn, 96). 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON THIRD-CENTURY 
SHAN-SHAN 


By Joan BRoucE 


Some years ago, I published in this Bulletin an article, one of the main 
purposes of which was to propose a hypothesis concerning the dating of the 
Kharosthi documents discovered by Sir Aurel Stein at the ancient sites m 
Chinese Turkistan, the so-called ‘ Niya ' site (Cadota), and Lou-lan (Kroraina). 
Atalmostthe same time, Professor Enoki Kazuo #§ — aff independently published 
an article ? which, while covering a much wider historical period, nevertheless 
dealt also with a certain number of topics included in my own article; and 
it was gratifying to find that on most of these points we had reached similar 
conclusions. More recently, Dr. Michael Loewe published an article ? which 
was largely a critique of certain points in my own, for which purpose he drew 
upon the evidence of the Chinese histories. I bow to Dr. Loewe’s superior 
knowledge of these sources and of the Chinese language; and it would be 
presumptuous of me to attempt to assess or criticize his article as a whole. 
Nevertheless, I venture to continue to disagree with him on a number of points, 
on which I maintain my original views, or have modified them but slightly. 


Tue ‘ Epicor’ 

I quoted (p. 590) 4 the Chinese inscription on a wooden block from N.v.xv, 
following Chavannes,’ as #5 3& -E [54], and translated ' [Edict of] the king of 
Shan-shan °’. I also remarked that the reading must be taken on trust, since 
virtually nothing could be read from the published photograph.* Dr. Loewe 
(p. 102) agrees that the reading from the photograph is doubtful, and adds that 
the piece iu question ' is one of the wooden blocks cut to accommodate sealing 
strings’. (Perhaps I ought to have stated this explicitly.) He continues, ‘it 
would thus be expected to bear the name of the addressee. In those circum- 
stances it is unlikely that a fourth character of the mscription would have been 
chao 3H, as was tentatively suggested by Chavannes ’. 

I regret that my earlier translation was a bad lapse, which may however 
have been influenced by the fact that the wooden block was found at Cadota, 
while the king of Shan-shan had his capital at Lou-lan, at the other end of the 
kingdom. It should have been obvious to me that this king would not have 
addressed such an edict in Chinese, while all the other extant correspondence 
sent to Cadota by the kings of Shan-shan was addressed in Kharosthi. 


1 ‘Comments on third-century Shan-shan and the history of Buddhism’, BSOAS, xxv, 
3, 1965, 582-612. 

2 “The location of the capital of Lou-lan and the date of Kharosthi inscriptions ', Memoirs 
of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko, No. 22, 1963, 125-71. (In spite of the date on the 
title-page, the article in question did not appear until 1966.) 

3 ‘ Chinese relations with Central Asia, 260-90 °, BSOAS, xxxu, 1, 1969, 91-103. 

4 Throughout the present article, page-numbers in brackets, unless it is explicitly stated 
otherwise, refer to the relevant pages of the articles named in n. 1-8 above. 

5 In Ancient. Khotan, 1, 538. 

6 ibid., rz, plates Ov, OXIV. 
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Professor Enoki, however, has informed me in a letter that he has seen 
another photograph of the same piece, where he considers that the character 
chao can be fairly well deciphered. At the same time he has corrected my 
translation to * Edict to the king of Shan-shan’. This appears to clear all the 
difficulties : the block in question would then in fact contain the name of the 
addressee, as the covering of an edict sent to the king of Shan-shan, presumably 
to Lou-lan, from the central Chinese authorities. The fact that it was discovered 
at Cadota suggests that the same block was afterwards re-used as a cover-piece 
for a communication from the capital to Cadota. It may even be the case that 
the faintness of the Chinese characters is due to an attempt at erasure in 
ancient times, when the block was used again for another purpose. 


THE SEAL 
The reading of the seal, of which I gave a line-drawing in my earlier article 
(p. 591) has been questioned by Dr. Loewe. For convenience, the drawing in 


question is repeated here : 
Se 


Perhaps I did not express myself sufficiently definitely ; but there is no doubt 
whatsoever that the final character is not yin Fj, as suggested by Chavannes, 
but wei Ed. This correction was also made independently by Professor Enoki 
(p. 152). The argument concerns the third character of the seal. 

Dr. Loewe writes (p. 98): ‘I would like to suggest that the reading chiin 
for the third character is suspect, and that the correct reading is Shan-shan 
tu-wer f x A Bi’. I confess that it had not occurred to me that it was 
necessary to say explicitly that I had in the first place given consideration to 
this possibility, or that it would be thought that I had merely adopted the 
reading chiin on the admittedly outstanding authority of Chavannes, especially 
since I had disputed his reading of the fourth character. In general terms, 
tu-wet is the expected reading, and indeed the title ta-tu-wei actually occurs in 
the associated Chinese document from the same site quoted by me in the same 
article (p. 600; see also below). Nevertheless, I took the trouble to consult 
four or five dictionaries of seal-characters, and in none of them could I find 
any examples of tu which appeared to resemble at all closely the character on 
the seal, whereas chiin showed several which were not too remote, granted that 
the clay of the character on the seal in question is perhaps Broken, and that the 
character was probably badly written in the first place. When I first showed an 
offprint of my article to Professor Fujieda Akira #& f£ 52, his immediate 
reaction was to emend chün-wei to tu-wei: but at the time we were in the build- 
ings of Kyoto University, and we immediately consulted several other seal 
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dictionaries in the library. In the end, I believe that he considered the reading 
chün to be more probable than tu (though naturally I would not wish to commit 
Professor Fujieda definitely to this opmion). My main point, as J expressed in 
my earlier article, 1s that evidence on the ground is bound to take precedence 
over literary sources. As Dr. Loewe observes, Professor Enoki (p. 153) regarded 
the character as uncertain, being either chün or tu. I should add that the 
evidence of one's own eyes is hard to disbelieve, even 1f the literary sources are 
in contradiction. Dr. Loewe, however, relies mainly on negative evidence 
.(p. 98): < There is no evidence to show that chitin, commanderies, were founded 
along the edges of the Takla Makan desert during the Han, Wei, or Chin 
periods; and in view of the pride taken by Chinese governments in founding 
such units and the detailed lists of chün that survive in the standard histories, 
it would seem somewhat venturesome to assume a reading chün without further 
reasons to show that they had been founded 1n these remote regions ’. 

Nevertheless, the positive evidence of the eyes remains. I cite here only a 
sample of examples from a single dictionary," though many more could be 
added. (Since only the left-hand portion of the character in the seal has been 
called in question, the varying forms of the radical are not relevant to the 
argument.) | 


B MB M [BE Le EE Be à GE 
aon fé PH PE BE de [it 


If the radical is omitted, it will be observed that none of the forms of tu has a 
horizontal top stroke with a vertical descending from the right-hand end of this 
stroke, while this feature is invariable in the examples of chiin. On the other 
hand, with only two exceptions (the last example of tw quoted above and one 
other, which are both excluded from consideration on other grounds), all of 
the remaining 45 examples of tu, whether seals or otherwise, show vertical, or 
curved, or diagonal strokes ascending from the highest horizontal lme. On this 
visual evidence, it seems to me that the reading tu-we: for the seal from Cadota 
can be absolutely rejected. If none of the examples of chiin which I have found 
in this dictionary and others agree exactly with the Cadotan seal, they are 
nevertheless close enough to make the reading chiin-wer exceedingly probable, 
and in my opinion virtually certain. 

7 Takada Tadakane (Tadachika ?) À H Œ, JEJ, Choyo jikan seisui BR [y Se Se AS, 
sixth (revised) edition, Tokyo, 1963: tu, pp. 830 ff. ; chün, pp. 825 ff. In this dictionary, there are 
74 examples of ancient forms of £u, and 19 examples of chitin ; and I think that any reader who cares 
- to consult the dictionary in question, or any similar dictionary, will find that I have not chosen my 
samples with any bias in favour of my own reading of the disputed character on the seal. Not all of 


the characters in this dictionary are noted as being from ancient seals, but I have taken my examples 
only from those ascribed by Takada to yin ‘seals’. Virtually identical seal-characters are given 


by Lo Fu-i g MA BY. Han-yin wen-tzu cheng YR Ell X Sz BR, 6, 20a. 
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I must of course accept Dr. Loewe's statement that there is no evidence in 
the Chinese sources that the central Chinese government. had established 
commanderies, chiin, in this remote area at this period. Even if we place absolute 
trust in the original compilers of the Chinese histories, there still remains the 
possibility of accidental omission by later copyists. But examples are not 
unknown, in other countries and other times, of men who have arrogated to 
themselves titles of nobility to which they had not been officially appointed, 
and perhaps especially when resident in a foreign land. This could be a possible 
explanation m the case of the seal considered here. 

Professor Enoki has suggested (p. 157) that the man who used the seal in 
question was either the kitsaitsa Varpa or kala Karamtsa. It seems to me most 
unlikely that the Chinese would have bestowed such a title (whether chtin-wei 
or tu-wet) upon municipal officials, such as the kitsaitsa and kala seem to have 
been. It is true that in the documents these two ranks appear to be among the 
highest in the local administration. But in those with the Chinese seal, these 
two persons appear as witnesses, and it is intrinsically improbable that a 
Cadotan magistrate would have adopted a Chinese seal, to impress upon 
Kharosthi legal documents of purely local concern. This one Chinese seal occurs 
only three times. On the other hand, numerous non-Chinese seals were found on 
other documents, frequently identified in Kharosthi writing beneath the seal: 
esa mudra X-sa ‘ This is the seal of X". Document 582 of the twentieth year of 
Amgoka also gives the same two officials as witnesses, but bears the seals of 
the ogu Jeyabhatra, camkura 8 [name illegible], and cozbo Somjaka. No. 715, 
of the year Amg. 24, also mentions Varpa and Karamtsa as witnesses, and 
no. 080 as magistrates ; but in neither case is a seal reported. In spite of the 
fairly frequent mention of these two magistrates, no seal of either (unless 
through oversight I have missed it) is noted in any of the Kharosthi documents. 
The most frequent seals appear to be those of cozbos, executive officials who 
seem to have been subordinate in rank to the kitsaitsa and the kala. 

In all probability, therefore, our seal belonged to a Chinese official, possibly 
stationed at the capital, Lou-lan, but at the time on a state visit to Cadota. 
This visit would doubtless have been to impress upon the inhabitants of the 
other large city at the other end of the kingdom that, in the year 17 of Amgoka, 
the Chinese authorities had conferred upon the king the title of shih-chung/ 
Jtumgha, thus accepting him as an ally of China—and a vassal. 


SHIH-CHUNG, AND THE DATING OF THE DOCUMENTS 
In my earlier article (p. 600), I showed that the title of the later kings of 
Shan-shan, from the year 17 of Amgoka onwards, written in Kharosthi as 
jutu(m)gha (and other spellings), is a transcription of the Chinese title shth-chung 
fF rH *Ji-tuy (Middle Chinese f\-Hiun). Again, it would seem that I had not 
written with sufficient emphasis, since Dr. Loewe (p. 100) writes, ‘ If the identifi- 
8 On the identification of the title camkura as a loan-word from Chinese, chiang-chin H& Ed 


(Middle Chinese tsjay-kjuan), see my article * Nugae indo-sericae’, W. B. Henning memorial 
volume, London, 1970. 
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cation of jitumgha with shih-chung is accepted, it must be borne in mind that 
in all probability [my italics] the king in question had already seen service in 
China’. Although he does not deny the equation, his ‘if’ indicates a doubt. 
I do not believe there is.any doubt at all, and I consider that the equation is 
certain. The phonetic correspondence is perfect; and many Central Asian 
kings are known to have borne the title of shih-chung. We shall treat the matter 
of service at the Chinese court 1n the sequel. 

I had also quoted (p. 600) a contemporary Chinese document which contains 
the title shih-chung and, some words later, the name of the country Shan-shan.° 
Being cautious by nature, I added that this document does not prove absolutely 
that the king of Shan-shan had the title of shih-chung. Nevertheless, 1t does 
attest the use of the title in Central Asia at the time in question’. 

It now appears that I was over-cautious here. I am extremely grateful to 
Professor Enoki, who has informed me in a letter that the essential point was 
already made as early as 1914 by Wang Kuo-wei £ E #.° Dr. Loewe 
(p. 102) cites another Chinese document from the same site, N.v.xv.73, and 
quotes the translation by Chavannes (Ancient Khotan, 1, 538): ' Le roi de 
Yu-t‘ien a écrit et rendu (un édit); cet édit est arrivé et a été regu.... If 
I had fallen into the error of imagining that the king of Shan-shan might have 
addressed an edict to Cadota in Chinese, it seems even more peculiar that the 
king of Khotan should have written an edict in Chinese. Wang, however, 
showed that the latter piece is a second ‘ page’ following the document men- 
tioned above. The complete missive therefore reads : 


[N.v.xv.99] SSR vp XA AN xe ERO HE RUE HEE SEK tH 
[N.v.xv.73] F SE E 5 T BE S X ess 

When read thus as a single message, the general sense is clear: the Chin 
emperor has conferred the titles of shih-chung, ta-tu-wei, ete., upon the kings of 
Shan-shan, Karashahr, Kucha, Kashgar, and Khotan. In the same letter, 
Professor Enoki translates the concluding phrase as ‘ we made copies of the 
imperial edict which we received respectfully and conveyed these copies (to the 
kings of Shan-shan, etc.)’. This observation by Wang thus makes it certain 
that the king of Shan-shan did indeed bear the title shoh-chung ; and the 


9 In a footnote, Dr. Loewe (p. 100) remarks, ‘ It is possible that the inscription will bear an 
interpretation as a list of names and titles of several officials rather than as that of a single one’. 
This is in fact what I had suggested (p. 601), but unfortunately this mode of expression is capable 
of giving to the reader the impression that Dr. Loewe is here contradicting what I had written. 
However, I have now slightly modified my opinion in the light of further information, as shown 
below, and there is now good reason for concluding that, while several kings were 1nvolved, all 
the titles in question were granted to each. 

10 Liu-sha chui-chien pu-i k'ao-shih Ye p> BR $üj TH) it A RR. fole. la-3b ; afterwards 
reprinted in a collection of Wang's articles, Kuan-t'ang chi-lin FH TE 4E #4, book xvii, “A post- 
script to Chin tablets discovered in the old town north of Niya' JẸ JE W dk s OR Pi Hy 
T D. 

11 The last character is not visible in the published photograph, but is added by Chavannes 
without comment, and it is possible that he was able to discern it on the original. In any case 
it is the most appropriate word to complete the sentence. 
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equation of this title with the Kharosthi jifumgha, already clear on phonetic 
grounds, finds here documentary confirmation. : 

Dr. Loewe mentions (p.93, and footnote) the well-known practice of the 
admission of the sons of kings of non-Chinese tributary states to serve at the 
Chinese court as attendants or as hostages, a service which was described by the 
terms shih fẸ or chth 9f . There can be no doubt that the latter term is politically 
a more realistic description, and that the persons in question were held at the 
Chinese court as ‘pledges’ or ‘ hostages’ for the continuing loyalty of their 
respective fathers, while the alternative term shih ‘attendance, service’ is 
merely a euphemism for precisely the same situation. However, as mentioned 
above, Dr. Loewe does not believe that the title shih-chwng could have been 
conferred on anyone who had not served at the Chinese court. In my earlier 
article, I quoted (p. 601) the statement from the Chin-shu that the king of 
Shan-shan sent his son(s) to ‘ enter service’ A fë at the Chinese court in the 
year 283. I was at first tempted to think that this might be the year in which 
Amgoka received the title of shih-chung. It soon appeared, however, that such 
an assumption made nonsense of any chronological hypothesis founded upon it. 
I then wrote in the penultimate draft of my article that * there is after all no 
necessary connexion between the term shih “ service at court ”, and the title 
shth-chung’. When I showed this draft to a senior sinological colleague, he 
commented, * But who on earth would imagine that there should be any such 
connexion ?’, Being thus put in my place as a mere amateur of things Chinese, 
I deleted the offending sentence before the article was printed. Dr. Loewe, 
however, has now revived the idea that no one could have received the title 
shth-chung unless he had seen service at the Chinese court. It seems to me 
strange indeed that, if this were a necessary condition, the king Amgoka should 
have been granted this Chinese title in the seventeenth year of his reign. 

But granted that Dr. Loewe is right in general, and that the title was 
normally given to persons who had served at the Chinese court, the word shou 
=F in the document might well be an indication that, in the case of the langs in 
question, the title was, so to speak, an honorary one: officially, ta-tu-wei, 
but with the honorary rank of shih-chung. Chavannes added a note after his 
translation : 12 
‘Dans la formule & sF fë rp K #8 Ej, le mot sy signifie que le fonctionnaire 
, ayant le titre réel de ta-tou-wei exerce les fonctions de che-tchong. Le mot ^E 
a dono la même valeur que le mot #7; mais le mot + paraît être employé 
quand un homme exerce des fonctions supérieures à celles de son titre réel, 
tandis que la mot 47 donnerait à entendre qu'il est chargé des fonctions 
inférieures à celles qu'implique son titre réel’. In the same note, Chavannes 
quoted another example from the Wei-lüeh fü BE, where the Wei emperor 
conferred the same title on another Central Asian king: ... #1 sP pi fb rh 
S A AB BY... ‘...le titre de ta-tou-wei exercant les fonctions de che-tchong 
nommé par les Wei.... 


12 Ancient Khotan, 1, 537. 


CAUSE, AND SOME LINGUISTICALLY ALLIED 
CONCEPTS, IN ARMENIAN 


By C. J. F. DowsETT 


The Stoies, according to Seneca! and others, divided the whole of creation 
into two main principles: cause and matter. In a previous article* I discussed 
` some words meaning ‘ matter’ in Armenian. The time seems ripe to deal with 
the other half of the universe, though perhaps not exhaustively. A linguistic 
analysis of the concept “ cause " in Armenian involves a consideration of two 
roots, namely, IE *ai (IH *het, *a,e7), and Iranian *5kar. Since these, especially 
the latter, are good examples, in the field of etymology, of the “ polycephalous 
rhizomes " which perplexed an early Armenian translator of Gregory of Nyssa,? 
they lead also to a consideration of words which seem to have very little to do 
with “ cause ”. 

In 1836-7 the editors of the Nor bargirk’ haykaz[n]ean lezui, namely G. 
Awetik‘ean, X. Siwrmélean, and M. Awgerean, equated the two groups hayo‘em 
‘airéw, Emréw 4 whence the deverbal noun hayc‘uac ‘ aïrqua '5 and hayc' 
‘ search, investigation ’,* on the one hand ; and ayc‘em ‘ visit, search, examine ’,’ 
whence the gerundive ayc'eli ‘émokemréov ’,8 and ayc, used only in the formulae 
aye’ ew andar * émioxomn’, aye amem * émakoméo, visit’, y-ayc' elanem ‘idem’ ,® 
on the other. 

The expressions ayc‘ ew ændir and hagc' ew ændir * are synonymous, as are 


1 Ep., 05.2. 

2 Revue des Études Arméniennes, NS, 11, 1965, 117 ff. 3 ibid., 123-4. 

4 Matt. vii, 7, Luke xi, 9 (= %yréw), 1 Cor. i, 22 (= airéw, paralleled by zndrem = Uréo ; 
Luke xi, 9 zndrem = atréw) ;. so hayc'em = ændrem ‘ seek, ask’. 

5 1 John v, 15 arnumk‘ zhayc‘uacsn zor hayc'emk' af à nmané éxouev à airýpara à yrýkapev 
am abro. 

$ Non-Biblical, no oblique cases, used in the formulae ond hayc‘ ankanim ‘ search, examine ' 
and hayc' ew ændir ; see below, n. 10, and p. 66, n. 11. 

7 Non-Biblical, rare, but early: Chrysostom, ‘Commentary on Matthew ', ew yorzam lsërn, 
t'& &*e hnar ayc'eloy, bayc‘ sakayn &'vhatér kinn, ed. Venice, 1826, 1r, 740, paraphrase of... kai rò 
apüypa. yevécbar aufyxavor, PG, LVI, 520. 

8 Non-Biblical, but early (e.g., in Philo, ‘Commentary on the Decalogue’, Arm. vers. ed. 
Venice, 1892, 236, Greek text ed. Cohn, 1v, 280). 

9? ayc’ ew ændir is non-Biblical, but fifth-century ; see below, n. 10. ayc arnem, Biblical, 
common: (with friendly intent): Judges xv, 1, ayc' arar LX X. éreokéharo ; (of God) Luke i, 
78 ayc' arasc'e émoxéperat; (as chastisement) Ps. lviii, 6/lvix, 5 nayeac ew ayc ara mpóoxes ToU 
émokéhaoôa. y-ayc’ elanem, Biblical-and common: Luke i, 68 yayc* el èreoxäbaro ; from this 
verbal expression are formed ayc‘-el-u (cf. ver-a-kac‘-u : both together render LX X ériokoros 
at Neh. xi, 14) and ayc‘-el-ut‘iwn ‘ search, visitation ’, non-Biblical but early (Philo, * Decalogue ', 
ayc'elut*iwn. arnel, Arm. tr., 249, equivalent Gk. text, ed. Cohn, Iv, 291 (émwxomobvras) ; the 
verb ayc'elem * visit’, unattested before the tenth century, apud John Catbolicos, cit. NBHL, 
s.v., is an analogical derivative of y-ayc‘ elanem. 

10 ew jez ayc‘ ew xndir eleal Hayastan a&rarhis ‘ for you also visitation and investigation came 
to this kingdom of Armenia’, Agat'angelos, ' Hist.’, ch. xxii, ed. Venice, 1930, 182, «ai vpiv 
émokomÿ mapa ToU coU Lyricews yéyove, rots Thy 'Apueviow xdpav oixota, Gk. version, 
ed. Lagarde, Góttingen, 1887, 51 (the corresponding Gk. phrase is an obvious elaboration of 
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y-ayc’ elanem and and hayc’ ankanim.. Hiibschmann, however, deriving ayc“ 
from IE *ais-skh!-a whence Sk. -cchä ‘ desire, wish ’,12 icchati ‘ seeks, wishes ’, 
separates 1t from hayc'em, hagc'uac—he does not mention hayc'—presumably 
on non-substantial semantic grounds (ayc‘ ‘ Untersuchung’, hayc‘uac ‘ Bitte, 
Verlangung”). There can be no serious objection to ayc‘- and hayc‘- being in 
origin one and the same, as in fact H. Aóatean considered them (H ayeren 
armatakan bararan, xv, 99-100). hayc‘em is used in the texts with the apparently 
basic meaning of ‘ to seek’, and ayc‘ with that of ‘ visit’; and Hübschmann's 
own language, with suchen, ersuchen, besuchen, untersuchen, and heimsuchen, 
quite clearly demonstrates how close these meanings are one to the other. 
The Germanic words cognate to ayc‘ quoted by Hübschmann (to which Danish- 
Norwegian æske * demand, challenge ’, cf. NHG herausfordern, might be usefully 
added, as will be seen below) show precisely the phenomenon present in the 
Armenian forms, viz. prothetic h-, since beside OHG eiscón (he does not quote 
the alternative heiscón), there is also NHG heischen. Kluge-Gótze explain 14 
the initial h- of heischen as from contamination by heissen * command, promise, 
name’. Arm. ayc‘em may similarly have been affected by harc‘anem ‘ask, 
inquire ° (h- fr. *p-, cf. Lat. poscó fr. *porcscó), although a simple prothetic h- 
would not be an isolated phenomenon in Classical Armenian. 

In the Hellenistic (yunaban) period of Armenian literature (sixth to eighth 


ayc' ew xndir, an example of hendiadys common in Armenian (cf. aypn ew katak, sug u Sivan) ; 
oč‘ emk‘ hayc ew wndir nora * are we not in search of it ? °, Basil, Hexaemeron, ch. vi, Arm. version 
cit. N.BH L (I cannot find this passage in the Venice edition of 1830, and the fact that the Arm. 
version is a paraphrase of the Greek—' an old translation in good literary Armenian, but extremely 
protracted in style, matching the Greek original only with regard to the (approximate) meaning, 
pace the errors of the scribes’, NBHL, 1, 12—deprives us of the luxury of a Greek equivalent). 

11 minčew yayc' eleal xndre astelagétn gtanel z£am cnndean mankann, t‘ë or Zam ic‘é. ew darjeal 
l'£ or asti ic'e tuit! Zamun ‘ while making an examination the astrologer seeks to discover the hour 
of birth of the child, what hour it might be, and again, which star might be in the ascendant at 
(lit. “the giver of’, cf. cipoferéw) his (natal) hour ', Basil, Hexaemeron, ch. vi, ed. Venice, 1830, 
119 (typically—see n.10—this represents ’Avdyxn yàp edpeOfvar rèv wpookomoivra dorépa, 
PG, xxix, 55, col. 129). Yoržam and hayc‘ ankeal xndresc‘en, et‘ yormé heté ër skizbn gnac‘ic' 
Zamanakac'. (O& emk“ hayc‘ ew ændir nora) ‘ When making an examination they will search 
whence was the beginning of the course of time. (Are we not in search of it ?)’, Basil, loc. cit. 
NBHL, see n. 10. 

1? Armenische Grammatik, 418 ; there is no need to suppose -skh?- (cf. K. Brugmann, Kurze 
vergleichende Grammatik, 1902, para. 681, p. 519, n. 1), and Walde-Pokorny, 12, and Pokorny, 
16, amend the form to *ais-sk!-a. See A. Meillet, MSL, vu, 2, 1892, 162. 

13 There were many various forms of visiting : bazum kerparanawk' ayc'elu eler araracoc* k‘oc‘ 
‘in many forms thou becamest a visitor unto thy creatures’, Old Armenian version of the 
Anaphora of St. Basil, corresponding to extant Greek dAW éreokéhu moÀvrpômws bia amAáyyva 
éAdovs oov = ayl ayc* ararer bazum yelanakawk' vasn bazum olormut'ean ew gtut‘ean k'o ‘ but 
thou madest visitation in many forms on account of thy mercy and goodness’, Later Arm. 
version of the same, Katerdjian and Dashian, Die ILsturgien bei den Armeniern, Wien, 1897, 132, 
202. 

14 Etym. Wb. der deutschen Sprache, Berlin, 1948, 242. 

15 e.g. hact, AS æsc, cf. Olr. (h)uinnius, HAG, 465, Pokorny, 782; hasanem, Sk. aánoH, 
HAG, 464, Pokorny, 782 ; haw ‘ bird’, Lt. avis, HAG, 465 (in haw ‘ grandfather ’, Lt. avus, and 
han ‘ grandmother ’, Gk. dvvís, it may retain an IH laryngal, as Hit. huhha-, Lycian xuga, Hit. 
(hanna, Lycian xfina). h- is prothetio in hap(a), (adv., ejaculation) ‘ afterwards, then, away’ 
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centuries), when the Greek grammar of Dionysius Thrax was translated into 
Armenian to serve as a grammar of the latter language, the derivative adjective 
hayc‘akan was adopted as the equivalent of 7 ainiai) (mTrôouis), the casus 
accusativus, as though, as the editors of the NBHL in fact suggest,1® there 
were an etymological or semantic connexion between hayc'em and airiaopat. 
Although the rough phonetic similarity would have been sufficient for the 
ancient philologist, and the views of the three vardapets are only guesses, 
the idea is nevertheless acceptable. The ideas of “ seeking out, investigating ” 
and “accusing ” are to some extent linked in the following sentence, in which 
hayc‘ec‘in à spand, lit. ‘ sought out for slaughter’, represents nridcavro: zsa 
ibr dew inč mucanol i k'alak'avarutwns, Anitos ew Melitos hayc‘ec‘in i spand, 
ew dataparteal elew ‘ him, Socrates, as one introducing a demon (Gk. new divine 
spirits) into politics, Anytos and Melitos sought out for slaughter (Gk. accused), 
and he was condemned ’.?’ ayc‘ and its Indo-European cognates have been taken 
to derive from an extension in -sk!- of a root *ats, as we have seen. It could as 
well derive from an extension in -sk!- of a root *az “ seize ?.18 Walde-Pokorny 1° 


(Bedrossian), ‘ enfin, allez!’, for emphasis, beside apa, which could be an Iranian loan (Av., 
OP apă ‘away’; exclamations can be borrowed, cf. Dutch enfin, Algerian Arab. simiwi = si 
mais out, M. Cohen, BSL, xiv, 1, 1952, 50); it is more likely to be original, from IE *appo 
(with '' expressive Gemination "', cf. perhaps lakem fr. *lakk- beside Lith. lak-ti, Pokorny, 653), 
with which one might compare Hit. a-ap-pa (appa, Friedrich, 1, 25), unless the -pp- is merely a 
graphic representation of -p- as against -b- (apa, Sturtevant, Comp. gram. Hit. lang., 1951, I, 
para. 53); cf. HAG, 162. hk- is not ‘ prothetic only in genuine Armenian words’ apart from 
hast, Phl. ást-ih, contra Hubschmann, AG, 179. Another protheticized Iranian loan in Arm. is 
hefmak-(a-past) ‘ devil-(worshipping)’, Parth. ‘img (eëmag), Georgian lwd. edmak’-« (cit. 
Benveniste, RE Arm., NS, 1, 1964, 8) ; it is possible in both cases that the Arm. forms reproduce 
Iranian forms with prothetic 5 (cf. MP, NP zy£m ' rage, anger’ from *hésm- = Av. aé’mé, Horn, 
Neupers. Etym., 109—the basic meaning of *' aggression, evil intent ’’, see below, n. 20, underlies 
both the “rage "" and ‘‘ devil " developments) ; cf. also Aambar—beside ambar—‘ storehouse ’, 
which possibly retains an etymological k- lost in attested Iranian forms (Phl. anbär, probably fr. 
*ham-par-, HAG, 178, 95), and a similar fluctation in native Arm. (h)am-barnam ‘ rise’, HAG, 
176. In the case of (h)awat-(am) it is not possible to know, in the absence of a sure etymology, 
whether the k- is prothetic or original. Arm. #- is prothetic in Greek loans: het‘anos, fr. €@vos, 
HAG, 360 (one can ignore Bugge’s immediate connexion of the Arm. with Gothic haipno ' heathen 
woman’, contaminated by kaipi 'field? by analogy with paganus, Kluge-Gotze, 240). In 
halué aôn HAG, 360, the k- is possibly direct from some Semitic form retaining the -5- of Hebr. 
'dhal-oth, or more probably Syriac ‘lwy (John xix, 9 addy ‘lwy, halué), for although there are no 
examples of Syr. * giving Arm. h, it gives the phonetically related x in zarbal-em, Syr. ‘arbal- 
(HAG, 304) ; Arm. katika * corn cleared of bran or husks’ (N.BHL, hap. leg.) is borrowed from 
GAi£, duos, via Syr. halyqün with prothetic h- (for which Syriac has a fondness in Greek loans : 
cf. hglypsys ékAeulus, hlypsys €AMeujws, hVty eAarn hilh?’ éAata, Payne-Smith), rather than 
directly (HAG, 360); neither Arabic (with haltj) nor Latin (with halica) are likely to have 
supplied Armenian with the word. Prothetic h- is very common in Modern Armenian dialects. 

16 tr, 34. 

17 Pseudo-Nonnus, ' Scholia on five homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus’, Arm. version ed. 
Y. Manandian, Zeitschrift fur Armenische Philologie, 1, 1901-2, p.249, Il. 21-3: rotrov ws 
Saydvia, Katya. trapeopéporra TH moAtTeig mridaarro “Avuros Kai Médros karerpiðn, PG, 
XXXVI, col. 993, ll. 8 f£., cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia, 1.1.2. 

18 One of the vardapets’ not indefensible guesses was that kay- as in hag-im, hay-em 
‘see, look at, watch for ’ is the root of (A)ayc! and hayc‘em, which latter they explained infer alia 
as ændrel, orpes oronel ... hayelov ‘ to seek, as to investigate ... by looking’ (NBHL, x, 99o, 
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and Pokorny ?? list a root 2. ais “ wünschen, begehren, aufsuchen ", on the basis 
of Sk. **is (esate ‘ seek, search, cause to move quickly, incite ’, ésu ‘ arrow ’, isma- 
“epithet of Kama’ (cf "Epws oicrpoyevérwp)), Av. aes (i$aiti, iša- ‘ suchen, 
aufsuchen, begehren, bitten ', tšav- ‘ arrow’, aés(a)ma- ‘ Zorn, Wut, Raserei, 
insbes. religiöse, gegen das Rind sich richtende’), the ayc‘, ask, words being there 
taken from an extension in -sk!-; while aîoa from *airta ‘ share, lot’, aïrios 
‘accused, guilty’, airia ‘ accusation, guilt, cause’, airidoucu ‘ accuse’, airéw 
‘ask, seek’, Y Av. aéta- ‘ Strafe ’, in dual ‘ Schuld und Strafe ’, aetá- ‘ Strafbar- 
keit ’ are derived from a -t- extension to the root *a$ ‘ seize ", which with -n- 
extensions gives Sk. inóti ‘ drive, force’, énas ‘ mischief, crime, sin, offence, 
censure, blame’, Av. aén- (inaoiti) ‘ vergewaltigen ', aënah- ‘ Gewalt-, Ubel-, 
Untat, Frevel', atvuuou ‘ seize, take’. One might better consider the so-called 
root *ais to be a desiderative -s- extension of *ai meaning “ to wish to seize, 
seek out for capture, desire to hold”. Av. aé-na- and aé-8-ma- are clearly 
linked,?! and there is no formal or basic semantic reason to separate the Iranian 
extended base of the latter after Bartholomae (Air. Wb., col. 35) into !ae$ 
“suchen °, etc., and ?aeë ‘sich in eilige Bewegung setzen’. It is approxi- 
mately correct to see in afoa ‘share, lot’ a basic meaning of “ das, was 
jeder an sich rafft "*,?? though a meaning of “ that which one seeks to seize for 
oneself " would as well accord with what one knows of primitive society, seem- 
ingly rarely egalitarian. Walde-Pokorny and Pokorny are unconvincing in 


11, 31b, 34c-35a ; one can ignore their linking it also to ad‘-k‘ * eyes’). The two concepts could 
just develop from *ai “ seize "*, the function of eyes in men being often that of those in spiders: 
consider the (atavistic) use of view in the English popular song ‘ John Peel’: *... From the 
drag to the chase, from the chase to a view,/From a view to a death in the morning’. A similar 
development is evident in NE see (OHG sehen, etc.), which has been connected with Lt. sequor 
follow ’, TE *sek? (Kluge-Gotze, 556), with a sense doubtless of “ follow with the eyes, set one’s 
sights upon ” ; and in NE look, connected with OHG luoga, luog, ‘ cave, den, lair ’ (“ look-out my 
MHG luo ‘ waylaying ' (Kluge-Gotze, 366, Pokorny, 651). With this possible specialization of 
meaning (seize — see") in hay-em, one might compare the expressions óupaow Aaufávo 
(beside ó8oóow À.), oculos conjicere, habere in oculis, jeter un coup d'ail, ins Auge fassen, catch 
sight of, in which the two meanings meet. It is not impossible (although it is highly speculative) 
that both IE *weid “see, find, know ” (Lat. video, etc.) and IE *weit “hunt, chase " (NHG 
Weid, etc.) are root extensions of IE *wei “ go for something (in order to seize) ” (Sk. veti, eto.) ; 
cf. Pokorny, 1123, 1125. All perception is, as the word itself implies, a form of capture. The 
constant h- of hay-e/t-m is more likely to be prothetio than from the preverb *pi- (*epi) tentatively 
proposed by Pokorny (323) to explain the initial of haganim ‘clothe oneself’ beside aganim 
(ibid., 346), itself surely prothetic. 

19 r. 12. 

20 p. 16. 

21 The latter seems to mean ' evil desire, evil intent’ rather than ‘‘ wrath "', to judge from its 
contexts: 'aéfma and rape (hazah-) . .. and assault (darag-) and violence (fovi£-) oppress me’, 
Yasna, XXIX, l, cit. Bartholomae, Air. Wb., col. 1800. With the modern meaning of “ rage, 
anger ° (NP xyëm, see above, p. 56, n. 15) one might compare olpa ‘spring, rush, swoop ’, 
oiptác ‘ swoop or pounce upon °, beside Lat. tra (*ei-s-à) ‘ anger °, from the same root (cf. Pokorny, 
300), and OHG, MHG zorn ' heftiger Unwille, Wut, Beleidigung, Streit’, NHG Zorn ‘ anger ’, 
beside OHG (fir)zéran ‘ zerreissen ', MHG (ver)zern, NHG (ver)zehren ‘ consume’, AS teran ‘ tear’ 
(AS torn ‘anger’), fr. Pr. Germ. *tér ‘ tear’, conn. Arm. teř-em ‘gall, rub the skin off, graze’ 
(fr. *der + rt. ext. in -8), see Kluge-Gotze, 706, 715, Pokorny, 206. 

22 Fick, Vergi. Wb. d. indogerm. Sprachen, fourth ed., 1, 345 ; Walde—Pokorny, 2. 
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supposing the meaning of “ share " behind aiztos ‘ accused, guilty ”, explained 
as “Teilnehmer an einem Diebstahl", and airéw ‘demand’, explained as 
“seinen Anteil verlangen ", as is also Bartholomae in seeing behind aéta- 
‘ guilt, punishment a meaning of “ one’s due" (“das gebührende Teil ").?? 
These words are better explained as “one who is sought, investigated, chal- 
lenged ” (cf. Dan. æske), and “to seek to take possession of" (cf. NHG 
ersuchen ‘ request?) respectively. Tocharian B o?, À e-, Hit. pa-a-4 (ae with 
preverb pe) ‘ give’ are connected with Av. aeta, ete., by Pokorny,” which might 
seem to favour a basic meaning of “ share " rather than “ seize " ; but there is 
an exact parallel for a “ seize — give " development in Old Norse fá ' take ; 
give ’,25 connected with AS, OHG fahan, NHG fangen, NE fang, ete., IE *pak. 
Gk. airia underwent a semantic development from “ investigation " (Unter- 
suchung) to “ accusation ? (Dan. æske) and “ judicial cause ", and finally to 
“ cause (in general)", a legalistic progression—for Law was one of the first 
organized intellectual social disciplmes—evident in the history of Lat. cau(s)sa 
and accüso (conn. cüdo ?), and NHG Ursache, originally “ Grund zu Streit und 
Anklagen, Anlass zu feindlichen Vorgehen ”, then “ cause " in general. OHG 
sahha, MHG, NHG sache, which, like Fr. chose from Lat. causa, come to mean 
“ thing " in general, derive from a Germanic root *sak “ dispute with words ”’ 
(Goth., AS, OS sakan, OHG sahhan ‘ (vor Gericht) streiten’) accordmg to 
Kluge-Gótze, 494, a root which Pokorny, 876-7, links with Lat. sdigzd ‘ perceive 
keenly ’, Olr. saigim ‘ pursue, seek ', sar (*sag-ro-) ‘ insult, injury °, from an IE 
root *sag “ (witternd) nachspiiren " in which he sees an “ altes Jägerswort ”. 
Arm. (h)ayc‘ did not develop the meaning “ cause ", but the Iranian loan used 
in Armenian to express this concept, namely patéa?, is similarly rooted in 
aggressive human activity. Ir. *pati-éara-na-, from **kar “ move ”,? must 


23 Air. Wb., coll. 11—12, on the basis of ofros ‘lot, fate, doom’, cf. Pokorny, 10-11; the 
Greek word means basically “ what one gets (sometimes willy-nilly) ”. 

24 p. 10. Sturtevant, op. cit., 53, TH *b‘e-he’y ; of. Ossetic D fedun, fist, I fidyn, fyst ‘pay’, 
Tocharian B pito ‘idem’, Khot. piha ‘ prices’, from *pa-a?, Bailey, Prolexis, 196—7. It is, of 
course, most unlikely that the h- of Arm. hayc‘- reflects the symbol h-, Kurylowicz’s laryngal 
24, thought responsible for the development of *e to *a, as in Hittite and IE *ai (Arm. *ay). 

25 Freyr skal få honum sverð sitt...en Freyr . . . gaf honum sverðit ‘ Freyr shall give them his 
sword ... and Freyr ... gave them the sword’, Snorri, Edda, cit. E. V. Gordon, Introd. to Old 
Norse, Oxford, 1966, text 1.75, p. 7. 

26 Bartholomae, Air. Wb., col. 449, “ Skar ?? (see also cara-, 581). That the final -? of patčař 
implied an original nominal extension in -na- was noted by Henning, who further compared 
Buddh. Soghd. pe’rt ‘ because of’ (I. Gershevitch, A grammar of Manichean Sogdian, Oxford, 
1954, paras. 247, 674). Although Bartholomae, 681, derives YAv. éaräna- * Feld. ’ from a “ *kar’’, 
“ einfurchen ”’, this, like ‘‘ 5kar’’, derives, with a basic meaning of ‘ move around’’, from IE 
*k2el (rélw ‘be in motion’, «oAéo ‘go about, turn the soil’, modos ‘land moved with the 
plough ’, af-zdAos ‘ goat-herd ', Lat. colo ‘ cultivate ° (Walde-Hoffman, Lat. etym. Wb., 1, 246; 
Pokorny, 639)). A close semantic parallel to the TE “‘ turn — cause " development is found in 
derivatives from the Semitic root *sbb (Hebr. säbab ‘ turn about, walk around’, Aram. sobba" 
‘rim, border ' (“‘ surround "), Ar. sabbaba ‘ prepare a means of attaining something ', Ar. sabab- 
‘ rope (“ noose ’’), cause ' (Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebr. and Eng. lexicon, 1962, 68b ; Lane, 
Arab.—Eng. lexicon, 1284) ; with the more concrete meanings one might compare the meanings 
of aca?, below, pp. 64—8). 


# 
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originally have signified ‘ movement towards” (cf. Sk. prati-car- ‘ advance 
towards, approach’), then “ opposition”. The development of meaning from 
this notion of purposive movement to that of “ movement producing an effect ”, 
“a cause ", points to a legal stage in the semantic development of the word 
(cf. later Greek xevéw ‘set in motion (a process of law)’, kimous ‘ setting (a 
process) in motion, punitive action’), a progression from ‘ opposition " to 
“indictment, accusation " to “ cause as legal action ", and thence to “ cause 
of an effect” and use in expressions such as “ because of ". A similar semantic 
development is seen in Chinese [A] yin ‘follow, prosecute, cause, therefore, 
because of, guilt ’, the logogram representing a man in prison." The legal stage 
in the development of Arm. patéai-(k‘) is illustrated by its use as ‘culpa, 
crimen ” (VBHL) at e.g. John xviii, 38: es ew of mi ink patčařs ?9 (airíav) 
gtanem 4 nma * I find no crime in him whatsoever’. The conceptual proximity 
of the notion of “legal cause " and that of “ cause of an effect ” is evidenced 
by the following Medieval Armenian legal texts: et'e ayr anpatéar ... tolu 
thin ‘if a man leave his wife having-no-cause';?? zi haync' ku hramayé 
?rawunk's or tE ok! k'$t£ ansnoy, na yimanan olord zzarkneloyn patéark‘n * for 
just so ordains the law, that in the event that someone beat an animal, one 
shall ascertain the motives (Karst: Beweggründe) for his beating it’. NHG 
Beweggrund and NE motive, NF mobile, provide semantic parallels. The 
translators of the fifth century, in rendering Gk. dopo?! and rpookomy 
‘offence ' 3* by patéar, reveal the kinetic and aggressive origin of the word. 
The instrumental singular of patčař, pattafaw (in this sense non-Biblical, but 
fifth-century), and the phrase + patéars (Biblical) were used as prepositions, 
governing the genitive, with the meaning of ‘ because ’, the only sense in which 
this originally Iranian word is attested in an Iranian language, namely Buddh.: 
Soghd. pc'rí.?? An intermediate stage in this development of patčařaw is seen 
in a phrase in the * Book of letters ’, in a document of the early sixth century : 
zi mi ok’ hamarjakesc‘i yaysm hakaïakel ew onddimanal patéañaw af i men] 
‘lest anyone dare to contest and oppose this (as though) by a motivation from 
us (Le. using us as a pretext) .% The legal stage of i patčařs is seen in the 
followmg phrase, where it is used more in the sense of ‘ by the fault of’: isk 
ayrealn, etë à pattats tearn icë, nma lic, ew tE à patéars arolin, nma ‘ But (in 
the case of a mill, ete., which is) burned down, if it be by the fault of the owner 
(the responsibility) shall be his, and if by the fault of the hirer, his ’.35 


#7 B. Karlgren, Analytic dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, Paris, 1923, no. 273, p. 
104; of. also X yu, ibid., no. 1336, p. 377 (the character represents two dogs barking at each 
other) ' litigation °, then * prison ? (“ the ordinary consequence of litigation ” in China, Karlgren, 
Sound and symbol in Chinese, Oxford, 1929, 51). 

28 acc. pl. in form, here a pluralis tantum (cf. patéars tam ‘ give cauge’: 2 Cor. v, 12 patéars 
tamk' jez parcanac’ vasn mer ádopujv Gidôvres duivr kovyjuaros drèp Juv, RV ' giving you 
occasion of glorifying on our behalf’; for the syntax, cf. mi kams pilav yvóøunv, Rev. xvii, 13. 

2 Mxit/ar Goš, Datastanagirk', ed. VatarSapat, 1880, 1, 15, p. 112. 

30 Smbat the Constable, Codex, ed. J. Karst, para. 170, p. 211. 

31 See above, n. 28. 32 2 Cor. vi, 3. 33 See p. 69, n. 26. 

31 Girk‘ t'l'oc', ed. ValarSapat, 1908, 51. 35 Mxit/ar Goš, op. cit., 1r, 61, p. 370. 
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Arm. payk'ar * dispute, quarrel’ (non-Biblical, but fifth-century, in Eznik), 
a loan from lranian (Parth. pdk’r ‘contend, strive’, Henning, Mir. Man., 
ur; Phl. patkar, NP paikar, HAG, 220), could possibly be a doublet of patéar 
from "Skar “ move ”, pres. stems both čara- and kara- being attested (cf. YAv. 
paity-ara- ‘ Feindseligkeit, Widerwärtigkeit, Unglück’, from *lar “ motus 
oppositus, contrarius ", Bartholomae, col. 840; Sk. prati-sara-, Lat. ad-vers- 
artus, etc.) ; but it is much more likely to be from ™kar * make ", as Horn 
suggested, and as Ghilain, Essai, 73, explains the Parthian (cf. Sk. prati-krti- 
‘opposition ', prati-kara ‘ opposition, retaliation’). payk'ar and its denominal 
verb payk‘ar-e/i-m are attested more in the sense of ‘dispute’ (HAG, 220 
* Streit’) than ' battle" (Horn, p. 80, no. 360, ‘ Kampf’: thus Eznik, 1, 28, 
ed. Mariés, para. 144, and Parsic! k'esin gtawls ... matic'uk' i payk'ar ‘ let us 
enter into disputation with the inventors of the Persian creed’ (better than 
‘engager la bataille"); and, in a legal context, apa t'é miné‘der à payk‘arin 
ew à tungant c'en . . . * then if while they (husband and wife) are still (engaged) 
in dispute and under (Is. 1n) à fine. . .’.3” 

Closely connected with patéa?, from the same Iranian base *®kar “ move " 
are the following : 

Arm. paëar ‘ cattle, herd’ (non-Biblical, in Moses of Khoren). NBHL and 
Bedrossian have overlooked the meaning ' pasture' attested for example in 
the ‘Canons of St. Sahak’: erkink‘ ambarak unelov c‘awloy, erkir c‘orenoy ew 
ginwoy ew vwloy, pacar anasnoc' dalarazardut‘eamb 35 ‘the heavens having a 
storehouse of dew, the earth of wheat and wine and oil, pasture for animals by 
its verdure”; pacar here seems to be the equivalent of the more common 
paéararawt pndoBoros (Philo, cit. NBHL). 

Arm. pacar-k ‘means, device’ (non-Biblical, rare): (tay zk‘ez à jers, 
oró ap' inč‘ paéars ew paëaric'e Satanay ‘he does not give thee into his hands, 
however many devices Satan may devise’, Chrysostom, ‘Commentary on 


36 Grundriss der newpersischen Etymologie, no. 360, where it is connected with the hap. leg. 
Av. paiti-akerenaot, an imperfect of doubtful meaning from *!£ar according to Bartholomae, 
col. 447. With its possible derivation from **kar ** move "', one might compare OP in Elamite 
ka,-ra-bat-ti-i§ (*karapati-) ' caravan-leader, guide’, Arm. lwd. karapet ‘forerunner, guide, 
precursor (esp. of St. John the Baptist)’, karapetem ‘to fore-run, guide, conduct, announce’ 
(see G. G. Cameron (ed.), Persepolis treasury tablets, 1948, 157-8, 206 ; review by I. Gershevitch, 
Asia Major, NS, m, 1, 1951, 135, 144; Hallock, following Gershevitch, cit. Cameron, JNES, 
xxiv, 3, 1965, 176); Ir. *kdra- probably meant ‘‘ vehicle, waggon, chariot", cf. Arm. lwd. 
kas-k* (fr. *kárana-) ‘ coach, car, chariot °’, deriving from *%8lo-, rt. *k?el '* move" ; NP karvan, 
Arm. lwd. (fifth century) karawan (fr. Phl. Käravän, see Hübschmann, Pers. St., 85), possibly 
derives its first element from the same root (*X*dlo-); its second element might be Ir. väna 
from *van with a meaning of “drive’’, cf. Baluchi gwän ‘driver’, gadt-wün ‘ car-driver’ 
(Gilbertson), Arm. lwd. van-em ‘ drive away’ (HAG, 243; possibly from Bartholomae’s *!vgn 
" superare ’’ in a sense of ‘ drive away ’’); thus originally “ (military) convoy ” ? 

87 * Canons of Sahapivan’ (fifth century, codified eighth century), in V. Yakobean (ed.), 
Kanonagirk' Hayoc‘, Erevan, 1964, 1, p. 436, 1. 13 (this is a favourable opportunity to express 
one’s appreciation of the publication of this invaluable work which, with its useful if not com- 
pletely exhaustive index, takes the sting out of the “ reference’’ * Kanon’ in NBHL. 

38 Yakobean, op. cit., ch. lv, p. 421. 
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Matthew '.3? The verb paëar-em used in this example (non-Biblical ; also -im) 
represents ékropilw ‘invent, contrive, provide’ in ew soc‘a jágk/ ... 4 veray 
erkri ew covu t'ré‘elov amenayn ustik! paëaren (margin: hnaren) sah enolac‘n i 
pats ot dé rodtwy maides ... yv kal ÜdAarrav émimorw@pevor rravraydbev 
éxmopibovcu tots yoveĝot rà èmirýðcera, Philo, ‘Commentary on the 
Decalogue ’.4° paëar-an-k° ‘means, device ; food, victuals’ (non-Biblical, in 
Agat'angelos already, common, see NBHL) preserves the Iranian root exten- 
sion observed in Y Àv. čarāna- ' Feld, Gefild ’, basically ** grazing-land, pasture ” 
(cf. Sk. carana- ‘ pasturing ', carana- ‘idem’. Arm. éarak pasture, food ”,41 
čar ‘means, remedy, expedient ’ (HAG, 188),4 are Iranian loans from the same 
root *"Lar, and similar semantic developments linking the concepts ‘‘ move ”, 
“cattle”, “ provisions ", “ device, method” are found inside the IE family 
(Sk. sam-cdra- ‘path, way, manner’; pófaow, soófarov; ? NE way 
“method ’, Alb. udhë * Weg, Reise, Gesetz, Vorschrift’, fr. *wegh ‘ bewegen, 
ziehen, fahren”, Pokorny, 1119) and outside (Egypt. mnmn, Copt. woman 
‘move’, mnmn-t ‘herd, cattle’, mniw ‘herdsman’, Moone, MeNe- 
‘pasture, feed’, J(e)urte ‘manner, sort, quality). 


3 The only passage quoted in NBHL ; the reference there given, 1, 22, is not to the Venice, 
1826, edition, the only one available to me, and I have been unable to find a Greek equivalent. 

40 Arm. vers. ed. Venice, 1892, 253; Greek text ed. Cohn, rv, 295. Meillet, RE Arm., 11, 1, 
1922, 6, gives a meaning of ‘je promets’ to this verb, possibly a slip for ‘ je pourvois’. 

# of. Parth., MP érg ‘ flock’, čr- ‘ graze’ (Ghilain, 67), Baluchi éaray ‘roam, graze’, Kurd. 
carin ' graze’, Ossetio D cærun, I cæryn ‘live’ (V. I. Abaev, Ist.-etim. slovar’ oset. yazyka, 1, 1958, 
303) ; Sk. cäraka- ‘ herdsman °, Welsh Gypsy ddr ‘ grass’. Another word showing a development 
‘move — pasture’ is Ossetic D zezun, I xizon ‘ klettern, weiden, huten, warten’, the basio 
meaning of which would appear to be “ go up"' (Benveniste, BSL, LII, 1, 1956, 54; Gershevitch, 
BSOAS, x1v, 3, 1952, 488-93, thinks that three different verbs have merged here) ; see also Bailey, 
TPS, 1945, 32-3, Prolexis, 175-6, re Khot. pa-hiysáre ‘ vanish ’ (cf. Arm. barnam, barji ‘ lift up, 
remove, destroy ', barnam, barjay ' be taken away, destroyed "), probably conn. Buddh. Soghd. 
yyz in z'y-yyz'k? * creeping on the earth ° (Ir. *haiz). 

42 of. Y Av. (ätro-)Carana * (Feuer-)gerát ”, Bartholomae, col. 317 ; Arm. car is borrowed from 
an Iranian form without an -n- extension (Päzand čār, cf. Sk. cára-, Hubschmann, Pers. St., 51, 
re Horn, p. 96, no. 432). Arm. čař ‘ discourse, sermon, narration, recital’, from a form with an 
-n- extension, probably belongs with derivatives from *°kar “ move"' (cf. oijudw ‘swoop or 
pounce upon ’, olos “ way, road, path ; strip of land, tract, country ; course or strain of song’, 
olun ‘idem; way of song, song, lay’ (Liddell and Scott, ninth ed.); cf. also Arm. hak-a-car 
‘ contradicter, disputer, debater ’, hak-a-car-em ‘ contradict, etc.’, perhaps retaining a trace of an 
original meaning of “ motus oppositus’’). Sk. kriya ‘doing, action; medical treatment or 
practice, applying a remedy or cure ; a literary work ; means, expedient ’, eto. (Monier-Williams), 
however, suggests that *tkar “‘make’’ may be at the root of the Iranian originals of čar and car. 

43 The correct interpretation of these words, as concerning ‘ possessions vivantes, qui avancent 
(zpoBaiver), distinctes des xeuydta ‘ possessions immobiles qui gisent («etrar)”’’, has been 
given by Benveniste, ‘Noms d'animaux en Indo-européen’, BSL, xiv, l, 1949, 96. Cf. also 
from IE *ei “go”, Hit. ‘UTUyant- ‘sheep’ (H. Pedersen, Hittitisch und die anderen indo- 
germanischen Sprachen (Det Danske Vidensk. Selsk. Hist.-fil. Meddelelser, xxv, 2), København, 
1938, para. 93: ''gehendes Tier’’), Osc. acc. eituam ‘ property’ (Benveniste, BSL, XLV, 1, 
1949, 98). 

44 These developments suggest that the function of 3 kü ‘get off, go away’ is not as 
* uncertain ' as Karlgren calls it in Y: fa ‘ method, means, law, rule, imitate? (Karlgren, Analytic 
dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, 1923, on. 491, pp. 164-5) ; it is * co-signific’. 
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Formally, the paar, paéarank‘, words might be near doublets of patčař, from 
an Iranian form’ without (or with no trace of) the extension in -n-. One might 
see an alternation #/ë, such as is found in the Armenian loan patéén/pacen 
(Phl. paéén, HAG, 224), in Buddhist Soghdien pert ‘because of”, which 
Henning, deriving it from *pati-kart-, has already linked with Arm. patéar.*? 
But the preverb is almost certainly other than pat. In REArm. 1, 1, 
1922, 6, Meillet posited a preverb pa- in Armenian loans from Iranian, such as 
pa-kas, pa-hanjem, and pa-tar itself, pointing to its possible existence in Sogh- 
dian and suggesting that it derived from a North Iranian language distinct from 
Parthian such as he had mooted in RE Arm., 1, 1, 1920, 9.48 A preverb pa- from 
Olr. upa- is in fact typical of Soghdian, an Eastern Iranian language.*" 
Henning has explained Arm. paëar in its meaning of ' means °’ from Ir. *upa- 
téra-,*8 borrowed by Aramaic as ’wpsr;*® Arm. pacar is thus best added to the 
list of Iranian loans in Armenian which most closely correspond to Soghdian 
drawn up by Gauthiot 5° and which Hennig * attributes to the Eastern Iranian 
immigrant Parnian, or Arsacid, rulers of Parthia. From the same Iranian root 


45 See p. 60, n. 29, p. 60,,n. 32, p. 69, n. 88. 

48 See also H. W. Bailey, RE Arm., NS, 1x, 1965, 2. 

47 Gershevitch, op. cit., para. 247. The present preoccupation with ' motus oppositus "' 
prompts one to speculate whether Soghd. pe’w’ * quarrel’ (ibid., para. 972) may not represent an 
*upa-Cüw-aka (cf. ibid., paras. 14, 972) “ a moving up to '' (so, in a sexual sense, in Vedic upa- 
cyavá, Monier-Williams) ; of. Ossetio D cewun, I cæwyn ‘ go, go into’, ete., D..cawen, I cwan 
* hunt, chase’ (Abaev, op. cit., 1, 807, 318), Kurdish din ‘ go’, Khot. tsav ‘ go’ (also Pali cavati 
* move ’, Prakrit cavas ‘ go from birth to birth, die’, Turner, Comp. dict. of the Indo-Aryan langs., 
B.V. cyav; cf. Arm. d'‘u-em ' go on a journey ’, also ‘die’ (Bedrossian), ** depart"). Soghd. sz, 
Av. syav would represent different developments of reduced grades of *k?ei + -eu- (Pokorny, 
538 ; cf. Bartholomae, Handbuch d. altir. Dialekte, 1883, para. 102, Anm ; of. Pashto Sam < *&y-, 
com < *éiy-, acc. Morgenstierne, An etym. vocab. of Pashto, Oslo, 1927, 77). With Soghd. p-c’w’, 
Ossetic cæu-, compare Soghd. ’n-c’y ‘ cease’, Ossetio D æncayun, I æncain ‘ stop’, from *k*yé- 
(Pokorny, 638), conn. Av. sazti-, OP syati-, Soghd. Şi (see Bailey, ‘Asica’, TPS, 1945, 3-4 ; 
the latter Soghdian-Ossetic equation is rejected by Benveniste, BSL, rrr, 1, 1956, 26-7, who 
prefers to posit an as yet unrecognized root *ééy). For other difficulties arismg from the effect 
of a former -y-, see Bailey, Prolexis, 340, 358: Khot. sédra- ' good’, from *&y- ; Soghd. #ryw 
‘lion ’, from *4y-, beside Khot. sarau ‘idem’, from *8- or *is-. 

48 *Mitteliranisech ', Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. 1, Iv. Bd., Iranistik, 1, p. 39, n. 4. 
*upa-cdra- is also possible: cf. Sk. wpa-cara- ‘accessory, supplementary’, beside wpa-cára- 
‘approach, service °. The same basic meaning of '' movement "' is, of course, in pačar ‘ cattle’, 
which is not to be separated from this word. Cf. also Ossetic fæ-dzæl ‘ needle-threader ', from 
*wpa-éar-ya- (Benveniste, BSL, rir, 1, 1956, 28; idem, Études sur la langue ossète, 1059, 29; 
& minor criticism of this otherwise acceptable explanation is that the preverb wpa- does not 
allow an interpretation of this word as involving ' le fait de ' se mouvoir dans, passer à travers  ' : 
the loop of thin thread moves the thick thread up to the eye of the needle, where it may be pulled 
through). 

48 Cowley, Aramaic papyri of the fifth century B.C., no. 26, 1. 22: *wpdr spynt’ zd ‘ repair of 
this boat’ (also 1. 3). Eleph. Aram. ’wpkrt (ibid., 1. 5) is probably also an Iranian loan, from an 
equivalent of Sk. upa-krti- ‘ assistance’: so w "wpkrth y‘bdw ‘ they shall render assistance ?, 
rather than ‘...make a report’; cf. Baluchi pakür ‘ necessary, desired ?. 

50 MSL, xix, 3, 1915, 125; see also Benveniste, Études, 101, who cites paëar (in connexion 
with carak), paéark', pahang (see below, p. 66, n. 63), pakas, pasta? (contra Hübschmann, AG, 
222), patan, parap, explaining the preverb as from IE *po-. 

51 op. cit., 93. 
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Henning mentions also NP afzär ‘tool’, in which he sees a fusion of *upa-éara- 
and the *abi-car-na which gave Man. MP ’bé’r, Parth. "br ‘ materials, means ', 
and the Armenian loan awčař ‘ furniture '.5 Henning recognized the same root 
*kar in Parth. bwd-&r, MP bwy- čr, whence the Armenian loan bov-aëar-k' 
‘aromata, spices’. The aóaf /awóa? words in Armenian—for the two forms are 
largely interchangeable throughout their large variety of meanings—seem at 
first sight, because of this large variety of meanings, to be examples of the 
processes leading to the development of homophones. It is, however, possible, 
in spite of the semantic distance there appears to be between the two meanings 
mentioned already, viz. ' furniture ' and ‘ aromata °’, for aëar is used by itself, 
without bov-, in this sense, that the words are of identical origm. The attested 
meanings of awčař and aëaf are as follows: ačař ' support for a roof, joist, 
beam’, of post-Classical attestation: afastal kapel gorcov olormut‘ean, ew 4 
veray aéafs arkanel, or & hamberut‘iwn ‘ to secure the ceiling (or roof) with the 
work of charity, and to place upon it ačařs, which (act) is (the symbol of) 
patience", ‘ Questions and answers of Athanasius and Cyril of Jerusalem’, 
cit. NBHL, 1, 49b. A glossary to Narekac‘i defines aëaÿ as ‘ afastat (roof, 
ceiling), arik’ (idem), ocor-k'' (NBHL, ibid.), which provides another, more 
popular, form of the loan from Iranian, the two o's of očoř- pointing to *4- 
Cérana-,® i.e. with the lengthened radical present in NP afzär, as the origin of 
ačař. A close semantic parallel from the same root is Sk. carana (inter alia) 
* pillar, support’, the exact Sk. equivalent d-carana meaning ' cart, carriage ' 
as well as ‘ approaching, undertaking, conduct’, etc. An Iranian form without 
prefix is found in Ossetic Iron car, rare in Digoron, ‘ceiling’ (‘ potolok’), which 
Abaev (Zst.-etóm. slovar oset. yazyka, 1, 289) takes as a probable loan from 
Georgian Cert, though the vowel causes him understandable embarrassment. 
The basic meaning of *a-éarana- may be ‘ movement, or the result of movement, 
towards or on to, application, appliance ”’; 54 afastal % and the expression 2 veray 


52 op. cit., p. 39, n. 4. 

53 Judging by the fact that the broad New Julfa a (à), developed under the influence of NP 2 
(à), is frequently written as o by the semi-literate (e.g. k‘olok‘ for k'alak', etc.) Mod. Arm. 
ocork' (Malxaseanc‘}, Ayrarat dial. 6fork‘ (Y. Orbeli (ed.), Hay Zolovrdakan hek'iat/ner, n1, Erevan, 
1962, 396) can represent an older o¢ork*. 

54 Alternatively, it could signify ‘ a movable (piece of wood)’. One can understand how a 
meaning ‘ (overhead) beam, ceiling joist ° may derive from a root indicating motion when one 
considers that beams of wood commonly used in antiquity would include shadüfs, yard-arms 
of ships, and balances (see, e.g., G. Wilkinson, Manners and customs of the ancient Egyptians, 
1847, rr, 10, m1, 205, 222), the proper function of all depending upon motion. Benveniste, Etudes, 
121-2, rejects any connexion of Ossetic car ‘roof’ with Ir. *éar ' move”. 

$5 From *porso-stl-no- “ something spread out flat upon something’’, cf. Ch. Sl. po-steljo 
‘spread out’, stelja ‘roof’; see Pokorny, 816, 1018. A hitherto unexplained word used in 
building contexts is atalj ‘ materia, lignum, heavy forest wood for building purposes; (pop.) 
firm, thick, heavy’ (NBHL); the a- may be a preverb, and -talj from TE *dI-g!h-o/à-, root *del, 
connected with Sk. dalayati ‘split’, Mid. Irish del ‘staff, rod’, dluigim ‘split’, MHG zol 
* cylindrical piece of wood, stump ’, zelge ‘ branch, twig ' (see Pokorny, 194, where Scheftelowitz’s 
suggestion on tal, talem, is listed; with the Arm. -j- fr. -g!À- extension, of. bat-j-am ‘ desire ' 
from *bA]-g!A- (IE *bhil, Greek dos, cf. Pokorny, 153-4), gel-j ‘ yew-tree, cartilage, gland’, 
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arkanel (= émBélew, used in the first quotation above) well express the 
action that results in an aëaf; a very close semantic parallel is ý èrmpàńs 
(sc. Soxds) ‘ cross-beam’, 6 émPArs ‘bolt or bar fitting into a socket ’, and 
other developments of the same compound include close parallels to other 
meanings of ačař to be listed below : émiBéAaov ‘ covering, wrapper, garment B 
émBorr ‘ superstructure, gallery, course (of bricks), layer (of hides), embank- 
ment (è. yéuaros, cf. NHG Aufwurf ‘anything thrown up (as a rampart, bank)), 
trimmings, ornament’, émifAgua ‘covering, coverlet, bedspread, tapestry, 
hangings, piece of embroidery’. Arm. ačař has not yet been connected with 
Aramaic ’&r-, ’8rn-, behind which Henning, however, detected Ir. d-céarna-.*® 
Cowley guessed at the meaning of the Aramaic loan-word as used in the fifth- 
century B.C. Elephantine texts, suggesting that a meaning of ‘ outfit, 
decoration detail? would fit text no. 30, L 11, where it occurs in a description 
of the temple, though his actual translation facing the text contains the more 
precise rendering ‘furniture’: ‘and the hinges of the door were bronze, and 
the roof of cedar wood, all of it with the rest of the furniture (kl zy ‘m šyryt 
rn?) and other things which were there, all of it they burnt with fire .* 
E. Kraeling 5? tentatively translates the word as ‘lumber’ (= British English 
‘timber °’) in the phrase w kl '$rm' zy yhkn ‘I by? zd ‘and all the lumber (?) 
which may go upon that house ’, though approximating to what must be the 
real meaning, viz, ‘ beam, joist’, by suggesting ‘ poles’ or ‘logs’ elsewhere.” 
The phrase yhkn ‘Lis interesting in connexion with 2 veray arkanel, etc. Kraeling, 
followed by Henning,* recognized the same word in Biblical Aramaic, Ezra v, 
3 and 9, where it has a wrong Masoretic pointing as ’u#ÿarnä, instead of 
'äšarnā : Ezra v, 3 ‘ who gave you a decree to build this house and to finish 
this 'Gfarnà (RV ‘make up this wall’); Kraeling rightly conjectured that 
Ezra v, 8 ‘ to the house of the great God, which is builded with great stones, 
and timber is laid in the walls (wé’a‘ mitsäm bé-cuthlayya)’ explains what is 
meant by ’aarnd. The Armenian version does not have ačař in these places, 
gel-j-am ‘desire’ from *ghel-g!h- from *gthel-g'h (by dissimilation, see Lidén, Arm. St., 71), 
IE *gihel, Greek xóAos, xAdpos, Pokorny, 429-31 (the meaning ‘ yew-tree ', cf. Lith. Zalve 
* meadow-grass ’, etc., is explained by the bright colour of the wood and berries of the tree, cf. 
NE yew, Arm. aigi ‘vine’, Pokorny, 297). Arm. *c'ów-k' * tiling, roofing’, attested only in 
gen.-dat.-abl. pl. (N.BH L, u, 917a, gives c'u, ATje?n bararan ciw as nom. sg.) as in Luke v, 
19 elin à tanis ew à c'uocn kaxec‘in zna dvaávres émi ro Üdpa, Sid rv kepauwv (Syr. Pesh., 
tatlilà * tectum °) xaSjxav adrév (cf. Mark ii, 4 k‘akec‘in zyarkn . . . ew bac'eal zarastaln, glossing 
dneoréyacav Tv aréyny ... ol éfopifavres (Syr. Pesh., add taflila) (yaA@or...)), has been 
explained as from *skéwo- from *(s)keu- “ cover ”’ (Meillet, MSL, XVII, 1, 1912, 62; xvm, 5, 
1914, 377; Abaïean, Arm. etym. dict., v1, 1076—7 ; Pokorny, 951), but is at least as likely to be 
from *sklipo-, from a -p- extension of *sklei- “cut”, Pokorny, 919, 922, &nd connected with 
Gk. okoîros ‘die Grundbalken, auf denen die Ziegel ruhen ’, * wall-plate of a building’ (Liddell and 
Scott), okírwv ‘staff, crutch’ (cf. Arm. c‘ic‘ ‘ pale, stake’ from *skli-t-s0- or *skli-d-80-, Gk. 
oxiôa—cf. -ro- extension in Lit. skiedrà, Pokorny, 920—and Arm. c'tem ‘ cut” from *sklid-, 
Pokorny, 922); for Arm. -w from IE *-p-, see Meillet, Hsqutsse, second ed., 31. 
56 * Mitteliranisch °, p. 39, n. 4. 57 Aramaic papyri of the fifth century B.0., 93. 


58 ibid., 112-13. 59 The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic papyri, 156-7. 60 p. 101, n. 6. 
61 ‘ Mitteliranisch °’, p. 39, n. 4. For other refs. see Kóhler-Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris 
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but its rendering is interesting, for it follows neither the Septuagint nor the 
Syriae, and tempts one to ponder whether the Armenian translators were as 
ignorant of Biblieal Aramaic as they certainly were of Hebrew, or whether 
they had the original at their disposition, which they interpreted through their 
knowledge of Syriac. Ezra v, 3 'érm' dwh l-škllh * to finish this aéarna °’, which 
LXX completely misconstrues as rv yopnytay raórqv karapriobai ‘ provide 
the cost ?, and the Peshitta as šwr hn’ lmrmw ‘ to put up this wall’, is rendered 
in Armenian as kangnec‘ek‘ zastaraks dora ‘erect its towers’ (? wall-posts) ; 9? 
the 'à' ‘timber’ of Ezra v, 8 (LXX £vAa, Syr. ‘argé ‘ joists’) is rendered by 
p'ayts pahangs 99 * timber-supports, wooden tie-pieces ’, which is an excellent 
description of ’äSarn& and aéaf. Benveniste * accurately defines "frm as ‘ une 
partie du toit ou de la charpente, appui, souténement’, but his proposed 
etmyology (*à-Sara-na), which ignores Arm. aar, is unlikely. 

Arm. aéaf, awéar ‘ ligament, cartilage °, attested in the fifth century in the 
compound aéafapat ‘muscular °’, otherwise post-Classical,®* clearly has a 


62 At Luke xxi, 5, Arm. astarak renders dváfopa, probably taken literally to mean ‘ something 
set up °’, though it has lost this meaning in Greek: ew yasel omanc* ztaéarén t'& gelec‘ik vimawk' 
ew astarakawk’ zardareal & Kai rwwv Aeyóvraw wept roû iepoÿ, re Mois kaAots kal dvalyuaouv 
kekooumrai. The translator may have read dvdornpa in the sense of ‘ erection, building, structure ' 
(Liddell and Scott, ninth ed., 121). RV ‘... stones and offerings '. 

° pahang 'Vie-piece, brace, buttress’ (recognized by Benveniste, Études, 101, as Iranian, 
though unexplained), (go&-a-)pa(r)hang, (gors-a-)pahang ‘ (ear)-ring’ (Ezek. xvi, 12 Tpoxloxos, 
Judith x, 4 evairiov, see HAG, 129 ; the sense of “ ring ” derives from a more general meaning of 
“ fastener ’’), pahangem ‘ brace, prop with buttresses’, derive (< *pahrang < *nabrang-) from 
Ir. *upa-ürang “ press against”; of. Soghdian in NP fadrang ‘ door bar’, taraydah ‘ bruised, 
squeezed ’ (Henning, BSOS, x, 1, 1939, 101, Sogdica, 41), Khot. patharka ‘ door bolt’ (Bailey, 
Prolexis, 160-2, explained there as from *pati-Ürang-). Hubschmann's derivation of an *apahang 
from an Iranian equivalent of Sk. wpa-sanga-, loc. cit., does not explain the Arm. forms with -rh- 
from *-ór-, the -r- of which has contaminated the first element of the compound gors-a-pahang 
(Soghd. Parth. gws, NP gos, IE *ghous-). Arm. pahanjem ‘ claim, exact, demand ^, pahan] 
‘credit ' (“‘ that claimed ”’), pahanj-a-ran * court of justice ' (? “ claim court ’’), are borrowed from 
Iranian derivatives of the same root *6rang, IE *trenk (Pokorny, 1093): Buddh. Soghd. 
B-tryné-, 'B-tr'yn£- * press, overthrow, subdue ', NP turunjidan * be squeezed °’. For the semantic 
development “ press — claim ’’, of. NHG ein-treiben ‘ exact (payment)’; Dutch last ‘ burden, 
command, charge, tax’, conn. AS hlóð ‘booty’, hiddere ‘robber’; Russ. trebovat? ‘ demand, 
claim’, Ukr. trebuvát? ‘try, endure, suffer’, perhaps conn. Russ. terebit ' pull about, pluck 
(a bird)’, Gk. rpiPw ‘rub, wear out’, Lat. tribulum, tribulo, IE *ter- (Pokorny, 1071; Meillet, 
MSL, xxv, 4, 1908, 379; Vasmer, Russ. etym. Wb., 1958. nr, 133-4). 

64 JA, COXLII, 3-4, 1954, 303. 

°° Ezek. xxx, 22 xortakec‘ic' zbazuks hzawrs, nerdapats ew zaëarapats ‘I shall break (his) 
strong, sinewy and muscular arms’; LXX somewhat different: cuvrpijo rods Bpaylovas 
avro rods ioxupods, Kat rods rerauévous ‘I shall break his arms, strong and strained’ (or 
straining; Hebr. nishbareth ‘ broken’ (? suggesting an original (tautological) Gk. rerpippévovs, 
of. Ps. xxxiii/xxxiv, 18); Bagster, ‘ outstretched’); Gregory of Nyssa, De formatione hominis, 
ch. x, $ jern p'oloc'n, eleal jaynn, aëarapat (SuevoaSfs) artulut‘cann zanc'iwk' sur] ziwreaw hnéeal 

the voice produced by the throat, sounding through the membranaceous outlet passages around 
it’ (cit. NBHL) ; ibid., ch. xiii, mawt à mawt farawils imn acarapats (veupôns) zarneal uni ‘ has 
various contiguous muscular branches mingled’ (cit. NBHL). Cf. also acarapind ‘ muscular, 
sinewy, muscle-binding’: aëarapind fü'ayiwk' kapumn ‘securing with muscle-binding (or 
sinewy) chains °’, ‘ Book of Chreia ', cit. N BHL. 

$9 Gregory of Nyssa, De natura, cit. NBHL: oskr, atamn, awéar-k‘, geljk* ‘ bone, tooth, 
cartilage, glands’. 
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similar idea of “ support, strengthener ” at its base (cf. rà xpár, Lat. cartilago), 
as well as one of “ movement” (cf. NHG Anzicher ‘adductor muscle’, veüpa 
kuwmruxcd ‘motor nerves’). aóaf-k, awcar-k', in the sense of ‘ harness, accoutre- 
ments’, non-Biblical but early, has a similar basic meaning of “ movable 
fastener’; cf. NHG Anzug ‘ approach, clothes, accoutrements, toilet", eto.? 
Thence it is but a short step to “ fittings, furniture " in general, in which sense 
awčař is used in post-Classical times 9? (cf., with basic meanings of “ movable 
equipment", Sk. cara-dravya, Gk. rwmrij oboia, OFr. moble, mueble, NE 
mobiliary, Russ. dvizhimost’ (calque), etc.). The basic meaning of aéar, awcar 
‘unguent, soap’ (oëaf is thus mainly used in Modern Armenian), attested in 
Biblical texts, is “an application”, in particular ‘something applied to 
the skin, a liniment’ (cf. NHG Anlegung),” in which it is semantically close to 
one of the Greek words it represents, LXX oufyua ‘soap, unguent’, “ some- 
thing smeared on (the skin)”, which itself represents Hebrew tamrüg ' rubbing, 
something rubbed in, ointment’. The Peshitta renders tamrüqim by tasbitha 
‘omament, toilet necessaries, elegant dress ’,”! meanings which are also, as 
we have seen, borne by the Armenian word. It is a short step from the basic 
meaning of “application " to ‘medicinal herb’, as in Gk. moia which aar 
renders, and which itself renders Hebrew borith ‘lye, potash’, which it is, of 
course, anachronistic to render as ‘soap’, this being a German invention 
known only, if at all, to the ancient Mediterranean world of Greeks, Romans, 
Hebrews, and Armenians, as a foreign product.” 

The alternating forms aca? and awčař derive from Iranian *a-éarana- and 
*abi-éarana- respectively, any original semantic difference between these 


€? Chrysostom, “Commentary on Hebrews’, ch. vi, cit. NBHL: ji varic’é oskwovk’ zinuk' 
ew akanakap ačařawk‘ erivarawk‘ ‘he shall ride with golden weapons and with steeds with be- 
jewelled accoutrements ’. 

88 With the nuance of decoration, cf. appliqué work. 

$9 Grigor Narekac‘i, ' Homily on the Cross’, cit. NBHL, noteay awtar sk‘ané‘eli srahin 
* cypress-wood furniture of the wonderful hall '. 

70 of. ‘the rest have worn me out with several applications ', Shakespeare, All’s well ..., 
1.11.74. 

71 Esther, ii, 3 hramayesc’é ark‘ay tal noc‘a ewl ew acar ew zamenayn darmans ‘ the king shall 
command them to be given oil and unguent and all provisions’; LX X (more briefly) . . . dof7rw 
oufyua Kat 4 Aorÿ émuéleua, rendering the even briefer Hebr. wé-nathon tamrigé-hen ' and to 
give them their ointments’ (RV ‘ and let their things for purification be given them ’, a gloss ); 
Syr. Peshitta wé-nethel tasbith-hen * and let him give (them) their toilet necessaries '; at Esther ii, 
12, Arm. renders LXX & roîs ouÿynaoi rüv yvvawdv (Hebr. ... d-bh-tamrüqe han-näshim 
‘and in the massagings of the women’, RV ‘purifying of the women ’) by ew yaéars ew à luanal 
kananc‘n ‘in unguents and in washing of the women’, suggesting that aca? did not carry a 
sufficiently strong connotation of “ washing "' in it. 

72 Mal. iii, 2 zawčar luanaleac', LXX moù rhuvévrwv, Hebr. borith mékhabbésim, RV ‘ fullers' 
soap’; Jer. ii, 22 et‘ë Juasc‘is barakaw ew yacaxesc'é k'ez atar ... ‘if you wash yourself with 
borax (LXX & vérpw, Hebr. nether; of. HAG, 122) and heap unguents (LXX roiav, Hebr. 
bórith) upon yourself...'. Post-Classical Arm. sapon (from odrwy from Lat. sapon-(em) from a 
Gaulish form of Germ. *saip(y)6, cf. Finnish lwd. saippio, Kluge-Gotze, 556, Pokorny, 894) is not 
listed in HAG: zsaponin ginsn, orov luac‘ak‘ zariwnat‘at‘ax zgests k'o zawrac'd ‘ the price of the 
soap, wherewith we have washed the blood-sodden garments of your army ’, John Mamikonean, 
‘History ', seventh century, cit. NBHL. 
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compounds, doubtless slight,"? being fused in the Armenian words. No word is 
an island, and it is possible that there has been some conceptual fusion between 
these and other compounds of the root *kar “ move”, The Iranian original of 
awčař, in its sense of * unguent °, though best explained, as above, as from a 
basic meaning of “application”, may owe something to OP abi-čariš- 
‘ pasturage ’,”* (“place to which one moves one's cattle”, cf. Sk. cãrayati 
‘cause to move about, pasture, cause to eat’, YAv. čarāna- ‘ field”, NP 
caridan “to pasture"). The possible steps from ‘ pasturage’ to ‘ grass, herb, 
spice ’, and through specific plants like the herba alcali (Armenian awënan, 
from Iranian),” soap-plants, soap-roots, etc., to ‘detergent, unguent’ are 
small; cf. moia; and dpwya, whose meanings ‘ arable land’ and ‘ herb, spice ’, 
though usually separated (e.g. by Liddell and Scott) must be nevertheless 
etymologically connected ; it may be that Hebrew bor, borith ‘lye, alkali used 
in cleansing cloth, metal’, bar ‘ open field’, biryäh, barüth ‘ food’, Syr. baraya 
(inter alia) ‘ wild plants and animals’ are likewise not unconnected within 
themselves. The eventual prevalence of the awëar (õčař) form in Armenian may 
be in part due to the influence of awcanem ‘ to anoint’, awcanelik‘ * ointment, 
unguent, pomade ’, etc., and awénan. 

Another Armenian loan from an Iranian language close to Soghdian with a 
preverb in pa- to which I have already briefly drawn attention elsewhere is 
paxrék,? diminutive paxrék, connected with Manichaean Soghdian prayy 
(parxé) “reward, salary ”.77 The earliest attested meaning of the Arm. word, as 
used in Biblical texts, is one of ‘property, livelihood, money ',? and the NBHL 
defines it in this sense with pacarank';"? the diminutive pazréik is used in the 
sense of ' a small sum, a coin ’.®° Its most primitive meaning, though attested 


73 cf. Brugmann, Kurze vergl. Gr., paras. 593, 599; OP d-gam and abiy-gam are practically 
identical in meaning (‘come up to’, Bartholomae, Air. Wb., col. 496). 

^ OP karahya abWarii gaiDüméà maniyaméa ‘tho people's pasturage, livestock, and 
immobiliary ', Bartholomae, ibid., col. 89. 

75 Probably *abi-snd-na-, see Hubschmann, Pers. St., 15, Arm. Gr., 259, who prefers, however, 
to posit an original Arm. 6nan, dubiously considered the immediate equivalent of NP uénan 
‘ herba alcali, Saltwort ’, conn. Av. us-sná- * wash out’. The NP word is most likely from *ausnan 
(cf. NP u < o < au, Pers. St., 143, Arm awéak beside NP usa, Pers. St., p. 15, n. 1). 

78 Movses Dasxuranc‘i, History of the Caucasian Albanians, London, 1961, p. 51, n. 7. The 
nom. pl. form paavik' listed by NBHL, possibly on the basis of a gen. pl. paareac' (usually 
paxréic’) is unattested. 

7 Gershevitch, paras. 966, 1405. 

78 spanané zmerjaworn or hanë zpaxré (ovpBiwow), Ecclus. xxxi, 26 (xxxiv, 22), RV ‘As one 
that slayeth his neighbour is he that taketh away his living’; nok‘a or bnaw ind é‘unin, bayc‘ 
miayn zmarminn ew zjeřs, janan ew hakarakin paxré karawteloc'n gtanel anti éxetvor èv unòèv 
GAws €xovres, GAN’ 7 oûua pdvov kal xetpas, Pidlwrrar kal duAoveuco: mpócoðov rois deouévois 
évreüÜev eópetv, Chrysostom, ‘Commentary on Matthew’, ed. Venice, 1826, 1, 121-2, PG, 
LVII, col. 88 ; c'e zsrboc* ots part ic'e luanal, orč'ap‘ ews arawel jerntu linel paxréiw et 86 rédas 
aürv vimrew Set, woAA@ pwadov xal ex xewós emSiSdvar adrois rà Xxpauara, Chrysostom, 
‘Commentary on I Timothy’, hom. 14, cit. NBHL, s.v., PG, LXU, 578. In this sense NBHL 
connects it with pacarank‘, ibid. 79 Yr, 584a. 

9? etg sakaw int’ pazréik alk'atin tayc'emk', st&p ver à vayr zayn yelyelumk! dv 82 pikpóv 
dpyóptov mévqre Bpev, dvw kal káro roôro orpédouev, Chrysostom, ‘Commentary on Matthew P 
I, 89, PG, LYI, 37. 
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in later texts, would appear to be that of ‘ cattle, herd ',8? defined by NBHL 
as paëar,® for although the chronology of the attestation of the word would 
seem to imply an abstract-to-concrete semantic development, “ property in 
general" to “‘a possession in particular ", the converse is more common in 
this particular conceptual area (cf. pecus—pecuma, AS feoh * cattle °—NK fee 
‘payment °’). In view of the connexion of “cattle” with “ movement ” 
noted above,8* and of that of ''trade" to be noted below, Soghdian paryy 
(pazre) * planet ’,® “ the moving one ” according to Andreas 99 is significant : 
it is unlikely that the word had originally only such a specialized. meaning 
as ‘planet’, any more than Greek màavýrys “ wanderer”. It is probably 
connected with Soghd. parzé. Although Gershevitch lists no ær/rx meta- 
thesis closer than fwx’r/frwx (para. 447), parzé possibly represents an original 
paxré, the form of the Armenian loan,? and is connected with Soghd. 
ary-c (fr. *xri-ti-) ‘purchase’,®8 being from a present participial form in 


81 uni ult, e$, paré, ji ‘ has camel, ass, cattle (or ox ?), horse’, Mxit‘ar Goš, Datastanagirk', 
cit. NBHL ; yet aysorik vayri o¢‘zarac‘n ayl parartaham arné k'an zontanwoyn, ew yet aysr paxréic’n 
€ ‘ after this (goat manure) that of wild sheep as well makes (the soil) more richly flavoured than 
that of domestic (animals), and after this comes that of cattle’, ‘ Book of Chreia ’, ed. Venice, 
1877, 28; et‘é ansunk' mten i yaygi ... kam i yayl vnas inč‘ u lini, na paxrei u gehin pat qiti or 
argilé zirenk‘ ‘ if animals enter a vineyard . . . or another (place) and damage occurs, then a wall 
is necessary for the cattle and the flock (‘ Rindvieh und Kleinviehherden "") to contain them ’, 
Smbat, Codex, ed. Karst, 211. 

82 See p. 68, n. 79. . 

83 Also Pr. Germanic *skatia, giving Old Frisian sket ‘ cattle, money’, Ch. SI. lwd. skotá 
‘ cattle ^, NE scot ‘ payment’ (in scot-free etc.), NEG Schatz ‘ treasure ’. 

84 See p. 62, n. 43. 

85 Gershevitch, paras. 341, 966. 

86 “ der sich bewegende ” as against anwré ‘ fixed star °, “ der sich nicht bewegende ", SPA W, 
Phil.-hist. Kl., 1910, 310. Andreas derived the words from a base *xar from *har = Sk. sar- 
* move"', the former with a preverb pati (cf. Sk. prati-sara- (inter alia) ‘follower, servant’ ; 
‘attack’). His form pazar does not exist, paxré (not paxarë) being nom. sg., not obl. sg., accord- 
ing to Henning, Man. BBB, 133. Bailey, quoting the Soghdian, suggests that *har ‘ move ” 
may without preverb have meant "' rise"', so explaining Ossetio zárd(à) ‘ascent’, Khot. hárüskà 
‘ acclivity, elevation, raised unevenness ’, Prolexis, 410-11. 

87 Tt is just possible, but not likely, that Arm. pazré is a metathesized form of Soghdian parzé. 
One can point to no examples of a rz/zr metathesis in Arm. loans from Iranian, whereas the near 
converse (0r >) hr/rh metathesis is well attested (adézarh, HAG, 101, etc.). 

88 * Kauf’, Henning, BSOS, vii, 2-3, 1936, 587 ; Gershevitch, para. 275 ; see Hiibschmann, 
Pers. St., 55-6, for a discussion of the Iranian forms. With the meaning of ‘ reward ' in Soghdian 
parzé, of. Old Irish fo-chr(a)icc * reward ’ (Pokorny, 648). In this connexion one might consider 
Manichaean Soghdian p’cr’t ‘ reward’ (‘ Entgeld, Belohnung °) which Henning, Man. BBB, 130, 
derives from *pati-räta, from *rà “ give", but which, being doubtless connected with Chr. 
Soghd. pérw (paëaru) ‘ in place of, instead of’ (Henning, ibid., 77), may be from *upa-éar- and 
connected with Arm. padar-, etc. Gershevitch seems to me right to connect Man. Soghd. 
pert ‘reward’ with Chr. Soghd. p'criy, which he renders also ‘reward’ (para. 674, n. 1), an 
idea rejected by Henning (op. cit., p. 77, n. 1), who accepts the meaning of ‘ places’ proposed by 
Müller (Soghdische Texte, xx, 6, 29) for the context cn sm'ncyq &yry p'crty pyd'r ‘ for the sake of 
the heavenly good places’ (or, according to Gershevitch, ‘reward °). Muller considered the 
form an oblique plural (p’cr-t-y), in which case, if the aleph represents d (cf. Gershevitch, para. 14), 
it would be very near the Arm. forms; Henning considered the form an oblique singular of 
pert (paderd from *pü&kord) from *pati-krta-, thus an abbreviation of Man. Soghd. p'ckrt used 
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-üka-** from *upa-ærī- (cf. Sk. wpa-kriya ‘having bought’). JE *k?r-ei- 
“purchase ” ? may have a basic meaning of “conveyancing”: property 
moves (chattels), the merchant (Toch. A kuryart, etc.) conveys it. An ancient 
vehicle currency was the barterable movable herd. 

To return to the world of the mind, another borrowing in Armenian of an 
Iranian word from the root *5kar “ move ” is hanéar ‘ wisdom, understand- 
ing ’,®! whence hanëar-el ‘intelligent, understanding °’, and hanéar-em 9? ‘ to 
set one’s wits to, invent, devise, frame ’ (Bedrossian) and its passive hanéar-im.9* 
In his Armenische Grammatik (1895), 179, Hübschmann, defining hanéar as 
* Einsicht, Verstand ', separated it from NP hanjar ‘ via, modus, ratio, norma, 
regula ' on the grounds that the words differed in meaning ; in his Persische 
Studien of the same year, 225, he tentatively posited a connexion between them 
and Sk. sam-cära-. As in the case of aye‘ and. hayc', Hübschmann's caution is 
excessive. There is only the merest semantic nuance between the concept 
‘manner " (modus) and the “ devising of ways " (hanéarem) on the one hand, 
and *' skill, sense " (ratio) on the other. Indeed, Hübschmann does not hesitate 
to connect Lat. modus with meditor, Arm. mit-k* ‘mind, intellect, under- 
standing ”, and Gk. wea ‘ plans, counsels’, uýôopaı ‘intend, plan and do 
cunningly or skilfully ’.°5 Bartholomae (Air. Wb., col. 448) lists a root *%kar- 
(pres. éara-, kara, caus. käraya) ‘ gedenken °’, but the Armenian senses can 


adverbially as * in the place of”, like Chr. Soghd. perw, which he takes as probably from *pati- 
karam, presumably from *i£ar " make". With the meaning ‘reward’, cf. Sk. prati-kara- 
‘repayment, compensation, reward’; pcrw could have developed a meaning ‘in place of, 
instead of’ from a basic ‘in return or in compensation for’, cf. Sk. prep. prati (inter alia) ‘ in 
return or as compensation for, instead of or in the place of’ (Monier- Williams). 

8° Gershevitch, para. 960. 

80 Pokorny, 648. 

91 Col. i, 9 amenayn imastut'eamb ew hogewor hanéarov év macy oopia kal ovvdce rveuuarik, 
RV ‘in all spiritual wisdom and understanding’; used also as ‘ opinion, judgement’: 1 Cor. i, 
10 hastatealk’ à noyn mits ew à noyn hanéar karnpriouévor év TH aùrô vot kal év rj adrÿ yvy, 
RV ‘perfected (Arm. established) together in the same mind and in the same judgement’ ; 
also ‘special skill’, the most basic meaning: Job xxxviii, 36 ov et kananc’ imastut‘iwn 
ostaynankut‘ean kam  hanéar nkarakertut‘ean ris 86 Ewxe yvvakly tddoparos aoplav, 7 
moucÀruc)v émorqumr ‘who gave women wisdom in weaving and skill in embroidery?’ 
(AV, RV represent a different text). 

?! Deut. i, 15 ars tmastuns ew hantarels ew xorhrdakans ävôpas oodods kal émarmuovas kal 
auverovs, RV ‘ wise and understanding and prudent men’. 

?3 The verb does not occur in the received text of the Armenian Scriptures, but occurs in a 
version of 1 Cor. xiii, 11 in a ‘Commentary on the seven General Epistles ' by Nerses Shnorhali 
and others, cit. NBHL: ibrew ztlay xawsei, ibrew zilay hanéaret (Arm. Vulg. xorhei) éAdAovv ds 
vipos, éppôvour ws výmos ... (the following eAoyLéunv ws výmos, Arm. Vulg. ibrew ztlay 
hamarei, is missing in this version, possibly devised ad hoc, from memory). 

%4 Basil, ‘On the birth of Our Lord’: orpés i zbalumn Carin i jew arnzawsut‘ean zkusin 
hantarec‘aw, cit. NBHL, otovel yap perewpiopos TQ Tovnp® To oxhua, THs uvnorelas mepl rhv 
ITap@&ov érevônôn, PG, xxx, 1464. 

55 AG, 474-5; of. the use of mitk' as a near synonym of handar above, n. 91. Bailey, 
apud Gershevitch, Asia Major, NS, 11, 1, 1951, 139, has pointed to Hübschmann's unnecessary 
separation of Arm. lwd. čartar ‘skilful, artisan, etc.’ from Y Av. (fraso.)éarotar ‘ (Neu)gestalter 
(der Menschheit)', of. YAv. fraëo.korotay- ‘ Neugestaltung (der Menschheit)’ (Bartholomae, 
Air. Wb., col. 1008, from *kar). 
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originate from an lr. *hkam-ëära- (*5kar) — Sk. sam-cära- ‘ walking about, 
wandering; course, path, way (also fig. — ‘mode, manner’)’ (Monier- 
Williams), as explained by Horn;?? it is the idea of “ contrive, devise ” that 
is at the root of the sense of ‘ intelligence ” of hanéar.*” 

With respect to Cause, as to Matter, Heraclitus was right: everything 
moves, nothing stands still. And Hesiod’s Eris, in both her aspects, is seen 
indeed to be deeply set in the roots of the world ?*. 


96 Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie, no. 1106, p. 247. 
97 of. Ossetio æm-baryn from *ham-bar- “ comprehendere ’’, Abaev, op. cit., 1, 135-0. 
98 Opera et dies, 1. 29 


NANDA THE MERCHANT! 
By R. E. Emerick 


tur pird mafiandye hvàstye pisai 
adaräna armütañe jsa brriya 
bistä samu kho pürà aysu ttutu hauru hawrimä 


The story of the merchant Nanda is told in Khotanese on a roll now in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale, P(elliot) 2834. The first five lines are a document, 
transliterated by our honorand in KT, m, 77. Thereafter comes the Nanda 
story. The story is mcomplete, although the roll is blank at the end and the text 
finishes in mid-line at 1.58 with a double danda. Even the final sentence is 
incomplete. The reason for this unfortunate circumstance is unknown. 

The editio princeps of this text, as of so many others in Khotanese, is due 
to Sir Harold Bailey. He transliterated the text m KBT, 45-7. It was my 
privilege to read this story with him as a student in Cambridge. In preparing 
the translation offered here, I have had, by his kind permission, the use of a 
translation made by Bailey and dated 29.2.1964, as well as of my own translation 
made as a student. It is thus singularly appropriate to present this contribution 
to the Nanda story to the one to whom it owes so much already. 

The Khotanese story tells of a wealthy merchant called Nanda, who was 
extremely mean and miserly. He would not give alms to the needy. One of his 
servants and the servant's wife decided to go without food for one day in order 
to be able to give alms to a venerable person. The Acarya Aniruddha, on 
receiving their alms, made a resolve (pranidhäna) that the servant should be 
reborn as Nanda’s son. In the course of time he was so reborn as Nanda’s 
son Candana, and he became head of the house when Nanda died. Nanda was 
reborn as the blind, leprous son of a blind beggar-woman living in a grotto 
outside the city. When Nanda was 12 years old she sent him off to the city for 
food. Finis. 

The only parallel story known so far is a similar, but not identical one in 
Sanskrit. This Nandävadäna was brought to my attention by Bailey. It has 
not yet been published. The story is contained in a MS preserved in the 
Cambridge University Library. It is the third tale in the so-called Avadana- 
sdra-samuccaya (MS Add. 1598). Bendall described it thus:? ‘Tale 3 is the 


1 The abbreviations used in this article are those used in my Saka grammatical studies (London 
Oriental Series, xx), OUP, 1968. This work is itself abbreviated SGS. The use of apparatus is 
the same as in my opus The book of Zambasta (London Oriental Series, xx1), OUP, 1968 (= Z). 
M. Leumann's objection (ZDMG, oxvu, 2, 1967, p. 367, n. 1) to this abbreviation will be overcome 
by the eventual appearance of a second volume containing a complete index. In addition to the 
use of the apparatus in Z I have used round brackets to indicate letters in the Sanskrit MS that 
I wish to delete. 

? C. Bendall, Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge, 1883, p. 136. 
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story of a sarthavaha named Nanda, who is punished for his excessive accumula- 
tion of wealth in a former birth, by a miserable spirit of miserly jealousy 
(matsarya) in this ’. 

The Sanskrit story ? runs as follows. ‘ Thus it is heard. In Sravasti there 
dwelled a merchant called Nanda. Because of the practice of envy he was 
unable to make any gift to anyone.’ Mendicants depart from the courts of his 
house sighing, with drooping faces. Even though he called upon his name at 
daybreak, no one received food at the end of the day." He was reborn in the 
womb of a defective-eyed candala-woman.® The canddla-woman was blind, 
aged, needy, and had long been ill? But that aged candäla-woman in due 
course bore à son. Thus it occurred to her: “ Now the gods have had pity on 
me, since a son has been born to me. Assuredly while he is alive and prospermg 
he will be a staff to me who am blind ". Her heart overwhelmed with joy, she 
addressed a candäla-woman who was at hand: “ Just tell me, good woman, 
what is this son of mine like ?" Looking at him, she said: “ Blind and of 
contracted limbs, such is this son of yours". Her succession smitten with 
hopelessness, she said: “ Woe, woe! I am smitten, wretched as I am ".1? 
And the infirm candäla-woman, her heart ravaged by the misfortune that had 
beset her, howled loudly: “ I have fallen into the mire of evil, deceived by a 
deed previously done. Why have I been made dead and killed by my oruel fate 
again ?!! What virtue is there in smiting an aged woman who has lost her 
sight and is deprived of such things as access to food ? Tell me, cruel-minded 
fate". In that and other ways the wretched woman made laments of many 
kinds. And she put down upon the ground her son, whose body was tainted with 
evil from her womb.!2 Then when the candala-boy by reason of fate had in 
due course grown up and was able to walk, then he was entrusted with a walking- 
stick by his mother (who said) : '* Go now, wretched one, experience the ripen- 
ing of the fruit of impure deeds". And that candäla-child for the sake of alms 


3 As the Sanskrit text has not been published I quote it in the following footnotes. I have 
chosen those passages that most closely resemble the Khotanese version. 

4 tadyathanuSsriyate érivastyam namdo nama sürthavühal prativasati sma (33 r 2-3). 

5 matsaryäbhyäsät tu notsahate sma kim cid api kasmai cit pradätum (33 r 4). 

* yaniyakas tasya grhajirebhyo vrajamti ni$vasya visuska-vaktrah (33 v 4). 

7 namapi tasya parikirtya kila prabhate lebhe na kaś cid aéanam divasävasäne (34 r 1). 

8 candäla-näryah pratisa(m)dhi-vamdham cakära kuksau kgata-locanayah (34 v 2-3). 

? amdha vrddhà daridrà ca ca{(m)ndali dirgha-rogini (34 v 4). 

10 atha sã vrddha-candali kramena dárakam prasü. tasya etad abhüt : münam aham devatabhir 
anukampita yena me putrako jato. niyatam ayam üyusmün abhivar(d)dhamano mamämdhäyä 
yasti-bhüto bhavisyatiti. sā praharsüksipta-hrdaya samipa-parivart(tjani(m) candalim avravit : 
jRayatam tàvad bhagini kidréo yam daraka iti. sa tam Glokyavravit : amdhah samkucita-gatras tava 
putro yam idráah. sā nairasapahata-santana üha : hà hà hataham adhanyety (34 v 5-35 r 3). 

11 atha sã ja(m)rjara-candali hrta-vyasana-vikrta-hrdayà sasvaram ruroda : patitaham anartha- 
kardame chalitä pürva-krtena karmana. kim ayam mrta-marita krta vidhina niskarunena me punah 
(35 r 4-6). E 

12 apayukta-vilocanüm satam (a )éana-pravanàdai-vrjitàm jaratim upahatya ko guno vada mam 
nirghrna-citta daiva he. evam anyathä ca sã lapasvini vahu-prakäram viruroda. atha garbha- 
malopalipta-deham tanayam tam mahitale sa viniciksepa (35 v 2-4). 
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came to the very house of Candana.’ 13 Already we are beyond the events told 
in Khotanese, but to remove suspense I quote a few more sentences. ‘The 
merchant Candana saw that candála-boy, who had in his hands a stick and a 
bowl. His mouth was wet with spittle. He was the butt of a hundred attacks of 
buzzing flies. His limbs were smitten with external and internal filth. Much of 
his hair was made rough by reeds from the road.!# And having seen him, he 
addressed the door-keeper: “Ho, wretch! Expel this unlucky, wretched, 
ugly, lowest candäla and revile him so that he should not come here agam ". 
Promising to do so, he got rid of the candäla-boy with his stick, uttering abusive 
words: “ If I see you come here again, filthy one, I will make it so much the 
worse for you ”’,’ 15 


TRANSLATION 

© [Thus I heard at one time : the deva] Buddha was staying at Sravasti in 
the Jetavana in the sañgharäma, and in it ... [Nan]da by name was a 
merchant, important, and in the house of that merchant Nanda were seven 
kotis of wealth. (9 [He had] ..., pearls, with many ... and many garments 
such as kemajas, innumerable . . .(® innumerable in (his) house. But the mer- 
chant Nanda was very miserly. 9 The gift, favour and (honour» that he had 
in that house for distressed, pitiable beings such as mendicant bodhisattvas, 
VD although the parents of the merchant Nanda urged him and set (it) out, 
the merchant Nanda “2 ordered them to diminish it all, to take away the 
gift, favour, reverence to those venerable beings. There indeed in (his) house 
he gave the order: ‘In this our (3) [house], there dismiss such venerable 
persons as mendicants, and indeed do (not)? give alms from our house’. And 
(4) [he ordered that what] he had urged to be the rations, a month's food, for 
the servants, male and female, that food then of theirs should be reduced and 
taken away. (5) Then whatever rations of food there were afterwards for that 
merchant and his wife, likewise for their sons (and) daughters, he then 
09) ordered their own food to be diminished. 

The beings, for the sake of his food (and) drink, and for the sake of clothing, 
blossomed forth to the house of that merchant. And 0? then there was there a 
wretched man (attached) to that merchant, so distressed, pitiable. That man 
lay down with his wife in the evening. When the man 9 had gone to sleep, 


B atha sa ca(m)déla-darako daiva-sämarthyat kramena yada camkramana-ksamah samvritas 
taddsya müträ danda(h)-khandam adhvakam carp(p)itam gachedänim adhanyanubhavasubhandm 
karmanäm phala-vipakam iti. atha sa candala-sisur bhiksa-hetos camdanasyaiva grham upajagüma 
(36 r 6-36 v 2). 

14 adraksic candanah särthavähas tam cándála-kumarakam danda-khanda-éarava-vyagra-hastam. 
lala-jala-pariklinna-vadanam | bhinibhinayamüna-maksikà-éata-nipüta-bhütam. vahyddhyatmika- 
malopahata-gatram rathya-venu-vir (i ksita-katipaya-siroruham (36 v 3-5). 

15 drstua ca dauvärikam avravit: are käpurusa nirväsayainam amamgalam na laksmikam 
apreksaniyam candaladhamam tatha cainam mirbhatsaya yathä na punar ihägached iti. sa tatheti 
pratisrutya tam ca(m)ndala-kumarakam dandena prerayamasa parusäm udgiran giram: yadi 
tvām punar ayatam tha pasyami kaémala(h) asmát kastataram te "ham karisydmiti (37 r 4-37 v 1). 
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and he saw a dream in the middle of the night and contemplated himself: 
‘ He is so pitiable, distressed, contemptible ’, tears (19) came to him. He cried 
out. At once his wife realized: ‘My husband is weeping and crying out’. 
Then she asked him: ‘ What (20) was the matter?’. The man spoke to his 
wife and said thus to her: ‘ Why should I not cry out since our woes are . 
twofold? For this one thing I ery out, (1 because such are our woes that, 
being distressed, I am about to lose (my) life ; and for this second thing I weep, 
because I am now distressed and €? there is nothing for me that I could | 
give as a gift in this birth. Later (there will be) for me an abode in another 
birth: this lot will so come as (3) it is for me now’. 

Then the wife of that man spoke thus to her husband. She said thus to him : 
* I have heard thus: “ If one in this birth 9? gives a gift to a venerable being, 
in another birth one will get great fruition (vipdka)”. Now whatever size 
tomorrow’s rations of food (25) may be, let us give this as a gift to venerable 
beings. For one day in the year we will not eat”. The husband approved. He 
spoke thus to her: 69 You have spoken very similarly (to what I would 
have): so we will do’. 

Then on the morrow, very early, the Acarya Aniruddha, through compassion 
and love for that man, put on his 9? robes and took up his staff, bowl, went 
for alms into the house of that man. When the man saw the Acarya Aniruddha, 
because of their excellent (2) faith, they took up their ration of food for the 
day and gave it to the Acärya. When that man together with his wife 99) had 
given alms to the Acärya, then he undertook a sure resolve: ' Through this 
merit, kusalamüla, 99) may he become son of the merchant Nanda, generous in 
giving, beloved of venerable beings ’. 

There, when then with the passing of further time the (9? servant under 
that man fell down and died, he took birth in the womb of the wife of the 
merchant Nanda. After ten months, the 9? wife of the merchant Nanda gave 
birth. She bore a male (child), a son very handsome in appearance. When 
this infant was born, from him, from his outer skin, an 9?) odour of the scent 
of sandalwood came forth there in that house. For that reason the child became 
Candana by name. There when the lad grew up, became tall, faithful, 
liberal, he continually performs deeds of merit, until then with the 99 passing 
of further time, the merchant Nanda came under the power of Time (= Kala). 

When he died, there was there in that land of Sr&vasti a G9 grotto, a 
cavern, outside the city. In that grotto there lived a wretched, miserable, 
helpless, pitiable, blind beggar-woman, whom, for 9? love of merits, bemgs 
honoured. The merchant Nanda took birth in the womb of that sightless 
woman, and the (39 merchant Candana became the chief householder in that 
house. With faith ih the Three Jewels, liberal of gifts, in the course of time, he 
acquires merits. 99 In the course of time, he experiences pleasures through his 
wealth and enjoyment, until that sightless woman in the tenth month was about 
(40) £o give birth. Then in love of merits, many women assembled when that 
sightless woman had given birth. Then she (4 asked those women: ' Has a 
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boy or a girl been born ?". Thus she spoke. The women spoke thus: ‘ It is a 
boy °’. (Because, (4?) appressed by false views of cause in the world (lokapratyaya), 
the merchant Nanda had refused venerable beings, because of the fruition of 
that action, he was born blind and leprous.) When that sightless 49 woman 
heard this fact from those women that a male child was born to her, she was 
extremely glad, contented. She spoke thus: (4 ‘ How splendid a thing it was 
for me that it was a male child! He will nourish me in the future". The women 
spoke thus to her: ‘Although ‘*) it is a male child, he has no outer skin or eyes 
at all, and there is leprosy all over his limbs’. 

When that 49 beggar-woman had heard thus concerning her son and then 
she cried out, she spoke thus: ‘Alas! Woe! Since formerly (7 we thus per- 
formed such harsh, severe, evil deeds, my eyes have failed (and) I have borne a 
sightless son’. When the (49? woman had made great lamentations, then that 
sightless woman took up her son, and what small rags she found in the grotto- 
“9 cavern, she gathered them up and wrapped up that wretched, sightless 
child and 69 put him in that grotto-hole. She covered her son up to the neck 
and put her nipple in his mouth. And in that grotto, she speaks thus: ‘O 
(52 meritorious beings, may you honour two pitiable, leprous beings ’. 

When there the woman had 65? thus reared her son in the grotto for twelve 
years, so that the child had become tall, twelve years (old), then the mother 
called him (5% and spoke thus to him: ‘O son, I have reared you through 
woes, with toils, by begging, and now you have grown up. I 69 have become 
old now. I cannot go to the village for sustenance. Do you now, son, in future 
care for your mother ’. 

Then the sightless 65 child spoke to his loving mother and said to her as 
follows: “Mama, I do not know at all which way I should go, where to go’. 
His mother 69 spoke to him. She said thus: ‘ Take, son, this stick. With it 
feel first so that you do not knock against the ground or hollows; 7) and I 
have placed the stick in your hand, and in the grotto I have bound (on you) 
clothes for walking”. And she spoke thus to him: ‘ You will come to a court- 
yard. 69 Speak thus: '' Whoever there may be...” ?. 


CoMMENTARY 

(6) cf. jattavafia P 2787.136, KT, 1r, 106. 

(7) bisa is here taken as loc. sg. < bisd- ‘house’ rather than as ‘in all’ 
with KT, vi, 100. For ‘in all' we find the expected bisna in documents e.g. 
Or. 11252.2.2, 3, KT, xx, 15. 

ttaye = OK. ttate Z 15.1. On this word see KT, v1, 99-100. 

(8) kemaja- is from the context a kind of garment. d H.W.B., BSOAS, 
XXVI, 1, 1963, 73 ; AO, xxx, 1966, 26. 

(9) tvaradäna ie and évaraidäna in |. 43 appear to be no different in meaning 
from the common tvare (e.g. JS). 

(10) daksinya does an seem wanted here. Only -inya is clear on my photo- 
graph. The first aksara looks to me like pi or prra. Possibly the scribe began 
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writing püja, which we should expect. Note also that the word elsewhere had 
-ny- not -ny-. 

(11) naksuautiämdi. The meaning of the word is uncertain. See KT, vi, 
133 ‘ urge ' and ‘allot’, and SGS, 1, 53 ‘ to urge; promote’. 

(12) päriye mf. < paramj- ‘ to diminish’ SGS, 1, 81. 

mauña and mauñe (13) ‘our’ is for maiia-, based on mà < *ahmakam, 
Av. ahmakam. mäña- is found in LKh. documents; see H.W.B., AM, NS, xx, 
1, 1964, 11. Its equivalent màjaa- is found in both OKh. (Z, SS) and LKh. 
(P 2790, P 2786, P 55382, eto.). 

(13) ma is not required before pasara but is needed before hauryara, where 
16 is missing: lapsus. 

(14) bisém bisam can be paralleled by bisa bia P 2027.16, KT, 1, 80, 
according to H.W.B.’s explanation of the latter in KT, vr, 249. 

nasa@ can be nom. sg. or acc. sg., as is clear from ll. 24 and 28. The 
spelling may be late for *nasau or the word may be nasda-. The existence 
of nasa- ‘share’ would make the latter explanation the more likely. 

nasà ... hàysà ye is evidently to be emended to nasa... khaysé ye, 
which occurs in the following line. Cf. also nasa khàysà hamáte on 1. 24. 

(15) pur<a> is to be read būri, as suggested to me by H.W.B. Not legible 
in my photograph. 

(17) kasta is here LKh. for OKh. kastara- Z 23.173 ; LKh. kastara Kha. i, 
158.10, KT, m, 128; P 3518.64 r 2, KT, 1, 244. OKh. abstract kastarauña H 
[02] 1 b 1-2, KT, v, 90; -o- H 142 NS 59 r 3, KT, v, 28. 

drau < dräma- ' such’. 

ha ppp. < hüs- ‘to sleep’. hā LKh. < hüta-. The ppp. used with 
yan- to express consummation of action (see SGS, 1, 111). 

(18) svg savai = OKh. suvo’ ssavo Z 24.955. 

drauda ‘he saw '—meaning from the context—is dm. Ney. A ppp. in 
-auda requires a present stem in a labial. H.W.B. suggested connexion with 
ôpwrrew from Hesychius. This would make again attractive Zupitza’s con- 
nexion with OInd. darpana- ‘ mirror’ (queried by Pok., p. 212, rejected by 
Mayrhofer and Frisk,!* not mentioned by Chantraine," p. 300). For the notion 
of seeing (rather than having) a dream cf. Suv., Or. 9609.4 v 3, KT, 1, 233 
ausu hünu daiye for Skt. papakam paáyate svapnam. 

parvata-jsavra ‘contemptible’, cf. Avdh. 18 r 3, KT, 111, 9 pared- 
jseri, explained by H.W.B. as containing Skt. pariváda-. 

(19) MS appears according to my photograph to have di rather than sam, 
but the latter seems necessary. So also in 1. 52. 

ct ‘what’ has not yet been demonstrated for OKh. Two examples 
for LKh. can be seen in KT, vi, 85 s.v. c I. 
(22) haurà is not certainly 1 sg. here but may be 1 pl, which follows: 


18 H. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 1954- , 422. 
17 P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, 1, Paris, 1968. 
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hauram 25, hvaram 25, yanau 26. This is a reduction of -àma(ne), cf. SGS, 1, 
200, 202. 

pheha ‘lot’. The meanmg is conjectured from the context.18 Else- 
where pheh- is ‘to cough’ (SGS, 1, 91), which can hardly belong here. It is 
difficult to see how pheha can be dissociated from *bag- (see nasphaj-, hamphaj- 
in SGS, I) just as it is difficult to recover the exact development. Possibly 
*phàühi- (pheha generalized oblique) < *baz0i- < *bag-ti-. For *-x0- > -h- cf. 
püha- ‘fifth’ < *puata-, Av. puxda-. 

(23) Read pyasta (misprint). To pátay- SGS, 1, 82. 

(25) herr vt (also 45) is translated ‘ at once’ as herra vt by H.W.B., KT, rv, 
91. In OKh. hatüro is ‘ once, formerly’ while határro is ‘ once, e i n mal’ 
(so Leumann, E, p. 517, s.v.). Neither occurs with the postposition virá as 
far as I have been able to check. herra is quite clearly the equivalent of OKh. 
hatürro in Adh.S 93.2: ssai herra pyüsdà ‘ he hears even once’. 

(26) svang ysa? ysat ‘tomorrow morning very early’, of. svgna ysar ysar 
P 2958.58, KBT, 41 (= svg(na» ysai ysar P 2798.176, KBT, 44). On sogna see 
H.W.B., BSOAS, x, 3, 1940, 575. OKh. has sv? tomorrow ' (Z 2.50, 58 ; 23.43), 
compared by S. Konow, NTS, vir, 1934, 24 with OInd. suvah. With the tem- 
poral suffix -àmjsia LKh. has svt-y-dmysia- (24 above). svgna stands beside svi 
as does ysat beside ysaina. ysat (Sv. 106 v 3, KT, 1, 44) and ysaina (Ch. c. 001. 
921, 923, KBT, 138) both correspond to Tibetan nan-par ' the next morning ' 
(tr. Skt. kalyam Suv., Udr.). ysai ysat occurs also in Si. 4r 3, KT, 1,6; 124r 5, 
KT, 1, 54; Ch. 0048.9, KT, m, 41; Or. 11344.12 a 4, KT, 11, 81 ; P 2925.42, 
KT, nur, 101; P 2958.58, KBT, 41 (= P2798.176, KBT, 44, see above); 
P 5538b 50, KT, nr, 123 (made known by H.W.B., BSOS, 1x, 3, 1938, 537). 
ysa is without etymology. 

(27) lasta ‘ staff’ occurs with pàttara- also in Rama P 2781.85 (17), KT, 
It, 69. Pashto lasta ‘ rod, stick, wand ’ may be borrowed from Dardic according 
to Morgenstierne, EVP, 39. Pkt. lattht- ‘stick’ perhaps < lakuta- and yast?- 
conflated (see Turner, CDIAL, 10991 *lasév-). 

(29) hestyastr yüd(a»dà ‘they had given’. We expect here to express 
“consummation of the action’ the ppp. + yan- (see SGS, x, 111). Probably the 
aksara styð is to be deleted. hesti yüdadà would be acceptable, with -2 the late 
representative of -u. The verb picks up haistädi in the preceding line. On 
hatis- ‘ to give’ see SGS, 1, 145. 

bisa is difficult here. In Saka documents : text volume (Corpus inscrip- 
tionum vranicarum, Part 11, Vol. v, London, 1968), 49, H.W.B. suggests that 
bisa here may be dyadic with avasd ‘certain’ and interprets Tumshuq bisye as 
‘confidence (?)'. At the risk of eliminating a possible new word, another 
possibility may be advanced. We may have no more than the equivalent of 
bisat used with an adjective as in padamda bisa? vira P 2958.115, KBT, 42 


18 In Skt. bhaga- is used in this type of context, cf. Suv., ed. J. Nobel, p. 193, I. 6 (with 
references in n. 22). 
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* earlier hostility ’ (tr. H.W.B., Bulletin of Tibetology, 111, 3, 1966, 9). This usage 
developed from the etymologically correct use to reinforce a locative, as in Si. 
145 r 4, KT, 1, 88 teim' ña bisat ächar * disease located in the eye’ (Tibetan tr. 
mig-nad). The difficulty here is aggravated by the occurrence of the noun 
before instead of after the adjective. Normal order would be avasé bisa 
prranahgna. 
a here appears to be a mistake for sa (asl. 41) or si (OKh. se), the 
Khotanese equivalent of Sanskrit ti. Cf. yäde pranähänu se Z 12.1. 
(30) brra? * beloved’ is uncertain, as brrz is expected. It is perhaps to be 
explained as < *friyaka-. 
ttara ‘there’: see H.W.B., KT, vr, 100-1. 
(32) hwa[ya] is a misprint. The MS has simply hiya here. 
ysd, first two occurrences, < "*ysatatà (SGS, 1, 224), third occurrence 
< ysátà ppp. nom. sg. m. 
Sakalaka ‘handsome’. Cf. brri sada Sakalaka Ch. 00270.14, KT, 11, 
49 ‘beloved, faithful, and handsome’. -a-laka has been noted as a diminutive 
suffix by H.W.B., 4M, NS, 1, 1, 1949, 44. It is especially common with adjec- 
tives, but we have also the noun puralaka- ‘son’ JS 8 r 4 (31) (see Dresden, 
419). saka- is LKh. < OKh. ssárka-, of. sekä 1. 44 below. 
hade * outer skin’. hada-, as an article of clothing, is discussed by 
H.W.B., AO, xxx, 1966, 35. That the basic meaning is ‘ skin’ is made likely 
by the use in 1. 45. 
(33) No explanation is given for the name Candana in the Skt. version. 
(36) hau * grotto’ and kgsd? ' cavern’. On these words see H.W.B., KT, 
vi, 23. A loc. sg. Ghya 36, 49 beside nom. sg. Ghau is inconsistent with parau, 
loc. sg. parauya (see SGS, 1, 328 ff.). We have also nauya (loc. cit., 294) and 
rraysauya (330). The latter has some forms from the -ää declensions. -ya loc. 
sg. would suit the aa-declension. But possibly -au- has been, exceptionally, 
lost in this word, perhaps only in LKh. Similarly -à- appears to have been lost 
in LKh. loc. pl. hadva (SGS, 1, 308) < hadaa- ‘day’. A further suggestion is 
that the aa-decl. may have been tending in LKh. to supersede the other contract 
declensions by way of simplification. 
(39) arthabagyau : see H.W.B., KT, vi, 5 on arthüva. 
(42) Kaustyadä ‘leprous’. kaustyádà 51. kausti 45 ‘leprosy’. Skt. kustha- 
nt. ‘leprosy’. kustà Si. 2 r 1 + KT, 1, 4, tr. Tib. mje; Si. 109 v 1, KT, 1, 
48, tr. Tib. ru-rta. Tib. mje = kustham Moy. 9489; ru-rta = kustham Moy. 
5803. Skt. bustha- is used to mean: (1) ‘leprosy’ (Tib. mje); (2) the plants 
(Tib. ru-rta) (a) Costus speciosus (b) Saussurea lappa (the latter in the Siddha- 
sara). On the plants, see R. N. Chopra, S. L. Nayar, and I. C. Chopra, 
Glossary of Indian ‘medicinal plants, New Delhi, 1956, 78-9, 221-2. The form 
of the adjective requires comment. Certainty cannot be attained without 
further forms, preferably one from OKh. Possibly kaustya- represents Skt. 
kusthita- ‘leprous’ and -da is the survival of *krta- (as in yadrradà P 4099. 
30-1, KBT, 114 ‘ mechanism-made’). One has, however, to reckon with the 
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possibility that we have here a miswriting of the -üda suffix seen e.g. in pirtida 
St. 20 r 2, KT, 1, 32, tr. Tib. srin-bu dan ‘full of worms’ < pära- ‘worm’ 
(on which see KT, vr, 190). -üda here is no doubt vüda- ‘ covered’ (on which 
see KT, vr, 330). Subscript -ya- for -ÿ- is common: sthyapa P 2187.171, KT, 
Ir, 107, for sthüpa ; ksyasta P 4099.253, KBT, 125, for ksüsta. 

(44) pade 3 sg. pres. mid. < (2) par- ‘to nourish’. Hence, supplement SGS, 
1,81: par- Id mid.tr. B. 

münauve is probably a mistake for m@naive, cf. daksyaunya 13 beside 
daksanya 30, 42, daksänya 25. For the word see H.W.B., KT, v1, 278. 

(45) H.W.B., AO, xxx, 1966, 35, suggests hada here is ' covering’. 

(46) hadà may simply be ' but’, yet it is difficult to render it thus here. 

(48) Line 48 was accidentally omitted from KBT, 46, and has been printed 
as item 22 in KT, v, 387. The line numbers 49-57 thereby become 50-58. 

bamtve ‘lamentations’. No other form of this word is so far attested, 
the usual idiom being bamitve yan- as here. See H.W.B., AT, vr, 222. But 
the assumption there of *bandatu-, with an improbable suffix, is unnecessary. 
bamtve is the expected nom.-acc. pl. < bamtua-. 

(49) khauysa ‘rags’: see H.W.B., 40, xxx, 1966, 27. 

acá is dm. Aey. It is clearly intended to be 3 sg. pf. tr. f. with -à 
< *-qtaté. I have conjecturally taken it as representing an OKh. form *à-citàtà 
(> *dcyad > aca). *kay- ‘legere’: Olnd. cinôti ‘gathers, heaps up’, Av. &inaottt 
‘cuts’, éayeiti ‘chooses’; NP čidan ‘to gather; MPe., Parth. éyn- “to gather’. 
d-ci- in RV 1.182.2: pürnám rátham vahethe mádhva äcitam ‘ Ihr lenket den 
Wagen, der mit Süssigkeit voll beladen ist ’ (Geldner). 

vajsa (so read) ‘ wretched ’ is conjecturally explained as < *ava-jata- 
‘struck down’, cf. Av. ava.jan- ‘ to smite’. 

(50) gisdra ‘neck’ is known from Si. 103 r 4, KT, 1, 38, where Skt. 
ostagrivakà is glossed by üla gisarä. That is, Skt. ustra-griva- ‘haemorrhoids’, 
in Kh. usually arrja- from Skt. argas- (Tib. tr. géan-hbrum). OKh. ggälsara- 
see KT, v1, 70. 

icat’jsa ‘nipple’ is known from tcysva Si. 12 v 3, KT, 1, 18, tr. Tib. 
nu-ma (see H.W.B., BSOS, vu, 1, 1935, 139). 

(54) au is taken as loc. sg. < àvua- ‘village’ (Z but not KT, vi). In nom. 
sg. LKh. has au < OKh. àvàü (see SGS, 1, 322, § 170 (ü)). By iii b duit is expected 
as loc. sg. in -?, parallel with -7 loc. sg. in -ta decl. (cf. loc. cit., $8 132 (i); 151 (ü)). 

(55) hamye ‘loving’ is quite uncertain. Possibly connected with huma- 
in Z 21.27, on which see speculations by H.W.B., KT, vr, 427, s.v. hevira. It 
is difficult to make sense of hämye as 3 sg. pf. tr. m. ‘awoke’ based on biysémdd 
hgmye (so read) in P 3513.60 r 1-2, KT, 1, 242. This would belong with *maz- 
in Kh. 4máta- and. BSogd. mytk (see SGS, x, 19). 

(56) pana ‘you should feel’ is explained as 2 sg. imper. < parnai- by 
H.W.B., KT, vi, 167. That is, pana < OKh. *parnaya. 

On ayä- ‘ ground ' see H.W.B., KT, vi, 35. 

käsaujsäm ‘hollows’: see H.W.B., KT, vi, 44, on kasa-. 
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(57) distà is to be read for vista (misreading), as I first proposed in student 

days. 

sakale from the context is clearly ‘stick’. This brings it together with 
skäla- from OKh. Z 23.44 (see KT, vi, 348). In P 2022.1-2, KT, 1m, 42, sgkäle 
is therefore likely to be dyadic with tcaramphg rather than to be the equivalent 
of sakala ‘ dry ' as KT, vi, 347. -d- may be original even if the word is connected 
with skal- ‘to cut’. skäla- < *skrda-/°skala- (päskala-) < *skarda- is regular. 

gamtca is here taken as gamtsa (= gatsa 1. 49) with the common LKh. 
alternation as in hamisa/hamtca. 

viri vara ‘to the courtyard’ is like virdé vgra in P 2022.1, KT, m, 42, 
on H.W.B.s interpretation in KT, vr, 320. OKh. vara vira Z 2.90 reverses 
the order metr? causa. 
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ISLAND-BAY AND THE LION a 
By ILYA GERSHEVITCH 


The onomasticon of the Elamite Fortification tablets from Persepolis, so 
generously placed at the disposal of Professor Benveniste and myself by Pro- 
fessor Hallock, keeps yielding precious pearls. Benveniste published in 1966 
those which he had recognized.! In the following year I sent to the printer a list 
of additional identifications,? giving notice of more to follow. The present 
tribute to one of the giants of Iranian studies, whose massive work, countless 
discoveries, immense erudition, and many tokens of personal friendship have 
been a constant source of inspiration to me for decades, brings a selection of 
further identifications, as well as some revision of earlier views. The need to 
select was dictated by space-limit. An article containing what had here to be 
omitted, is being timed so as to appear in TPS shortly after the present one. 

Had I penetrated deeper into Hallock’s material from the start, attempting 
for instance an identification of Kapparëa, or had I known of the existence of 
Aksumira, Miššapušra, or Rappibena, which reached me from Hallock only 
in 1968-9, a more obvious case could have been made out in TPS, 1964, 1 ff, 
for the optional realization of certain OP sounds in early Achaemenian times. 
Except for Perso-Median *ganda- it was from much later evidence that phonetic 
ambiguity within OP had to be argued in that article. The conclusion neverthe- 
less seemed to me unavoidable, and now provides a framework into which the 
four names, as written at the turn of the sixth century B.c., fit effortlessly. 
I would even say that names such as these confirm the conclusion, since to 
dismiss them as spelling freaks would take more determination than 1s com- 
patible with prudence. But if spelling freaks are not what they are, the simple 
reasoning which induced me in 1964 to anticipate their phonetic features retains 
its value, as without it the features would be incomprehensible. This is why the 
opportunity is here taken, under the lemmas Aksumira and Miššapušra, to 
defend that reasoning against doubts which have been voiced from two sides.? 


1 E. Benveniste, Titres et noms propres en iranien ancien, Paris, 1966, referred to in what 
follows as ‘ apud B.’, or simply as ‘ B.’. 

?* Amber at Persepolis’, m Studia classica et orientalia Antonino Pagliaro oblata, which 
volume had not yet appeared. at the time of writing (May 1969). This article is here referred to as 
t Amber’. Names discussed in it, if mentioned in the present article, are followed by the 
signature ‘(A)’. 

3 In the list which now follows, the alphabetic order 18, as in ‘ Amber’, (Aja, (hy, k, l, m, n, 
p/b, v, s, &, t/d, (hju, y, 2; non-initially the order of consonants (double ones being counted as 
single, and 4 and w being disregarded) takes precedence over that of vowels; the OP emphatic 
sibilant (« 0r) is represented by s. I reproduce from Hallock question marks relating to reading, 
underlining where he did so the letter(s) to which each query refers. As explained in ‘Amber’, 
experience has taught me to consider that Hallock’s queried readings are as deserving of attempts 
at identification as his certain ones. From him also comes the occasiongl ‘(1)’, which m his long 
typescript of 1963, but not in the later lists, stands after names which occur only once. Where 
Hallock gave variants, these too are reproduced. The reader is referred to the introduction of 
* Amber’ for a discussion of the semantic and circumstantial connotations of the names (often 
nicknames, or retrenched from compounds), the formation of patronymics, El. spelling conven- 
tions, and dialect features other than Persian. All names are of men (or boys) unless otherwise 
stated. 
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Aksumira (?) suggests *haxba(t)-vira- ‘ he who follows, takes as his model, 
warriors’ (cf. Parth. has-), with 0 < s in the inchoative as in SD&. teher- ' to 
fear’ < *trÜa-. That 6 from IE sk or kw, or indeed from quite secondary 
Olran. s, existed in the early Achaemenian period as I argued in /’PS, 1964, 
12 et passim, has been challenged by Mayrhofer in Anz. dst. Ak. d. W, 1968, 
So. 1, 15 f. with nn. 67 and 68. In his opinion MP mal ‘fish’ and tuhig 
‘empty ’, and dialectal teher- (to which dialectal teš ‘ louse °, quoted by me on 
p. 16, should have been added), once had a 0 which had developed from s 
(< ss) only ‘ in jüngerer Zeit’ (n. 67). In n. 68 he suggests as possible reason 
for the emergence of such thetas a tendency towards ‘ Dephonologisierung 
gegen 6’ of intersonantal s on account of the latter's * geringe Funktionslast ’. 
I do not claim to understand this definition of the tendency, but since its mani- 
festation even according to Mayrhofer occurred ‘ vielleicht bald ', why is the last 
quarter of the sixth century B.c. too early ? The only reason the author gives, 
presumably believing me to have overlooked the matter, is that beside visa- the 
inscriptions have no *vifa- ‘all’. But I nowhere suggested that *wba- occurs 
in writing. My implication was that the modern form teš (< *0iš- < *s(syis- < 
*swiš-) entitles us to assume that beside the written visa- a spoken *yifa- was 
current, just as the El. rendering danaë.be.na of OP zanānām ‘ kinds’ entitles 
us to assume that beside the written vazrka- ‘ great’ a spoken *vadrka- existed, 
or indeed beside adam ‘I’ a spoken *azam. For, to date the emergence of 0 m 
aa(n)ga- ‘ stone’ and *ĝiš ‘ louse ' in different times because in the former the 
dental spirant went back to s, in the latter to ss, seems a good deal less logical 
than to conclude that s only became @ after ss had been degeminated. I should, 
however, have added the following few words to account for the absence not 
only of *vi0a- but also of *dana- from the OP version of the inscriptions. 

Whether the OP script was first used for writing Persian under Darius or 
under Cyrus, the strictly limited use to which it was put makes it unnecessary 
to suppose that the surviving inscriptions were written (as distinct from 
numerous stonemasons copying them from clay tablets) by more than a few 
scribes, each of whom was alone in holding the responsible office of royal Persian 
language recorder until he was replaced by his successor. At this rate all the 
Darius inscriptions, for example, would reflect the spelling habits of one man, 
the recorder of the Behistun text, either because he held office throughout the 
35 years of Darius’s reign, or because his successor, trained by him, upheld them 
and in his turn passed them on to the next office-holder. Thus from the earliest 
royal inscription onwards a single orthographic tradition would have asserted 
itself, which only scribes writing OP words or names in Elamite, Akkadian, or 
Aramaic scripts, would be free to ignore. When for the first time in a Persian 
royal text the words'for ‘I’ and ‘ great ' had to be written, the scribe in charge 
would needs have had to decide, if z was capable of alternative realizations, 


4 That vida- is a misreading was kindly imparted to me by M. Benveniste already in 1964. 


Unwilling, until he had published his discovery, to deny that reading, and unable to uphold 1t, 
I had no option but to refrain from mentioning it altogether. 
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which to commit to writing in either word. Having settled for d in adam but 
for z in vazrka-, he would not be likely, at any subsequent occurrence of either 
word, to reverse his decisions and write *azam or *vadrka-; nor would his 
successors, especially if spelling lists on clay were kept for purposes of training 
and reference. 

As other words with optionally realizable sounds came up for recording for 
the first time, the spelling of each would likewise be settled one way or the other, 
and the discarded alternatives would be kept out of the inscriptions. This is 
why we can recapture them only occasionally, m contemporary foreign scripts 
or in languages descended from OP. Their attestation, indirect as it 1s, suggests 
that what looks like a phonological contradiction in the case, for example, of 
adam and vazrka-, is not due to the two words belonging to different dialects," 
let alone languages, but merely to phonetic ambiguity during a transitional 
phase of the Persian language at the time when it began to be recorded in OP 
script. The ambiguity was resolved only after the inscriptional spellings were 
introduced, since the resolution reflected in later languages is often the reverse 
of the one which the first scribe had prematurely found himself forced to 
attempt in writing (MP sang against written OP abanga-, cihr against čisa-, 
SBS. teher- against trsa-, NBS. pa < *paba against pasava, eto.). 

In order to avoid the date which I had assigned to the 2/8 alternation on the 
strength of the OP realization *ganda- of Median *ganza-, Mayrhofer urges 
(p. 14 f.) that *ganda- be regarded as an instance of ‘ umgekehrte Sprechweise ’, 
like ventaja, the form in which borrowed French avantage appears in Spanish. 
Neither the parallel, nor the loophole itself, seems happily chosen. Unlike French 
avantage in everyday Spanish, Median *ganza- was a household word among the 
Persians who used *ganda-. It could not have occurred to them, as Mayrhofer 
suggests it ought to have, that they had no right to its z. For not only had they 
not read Bartholomae, but z was a sound as native to them as to the Medes, 
witness at least hazanam ‘tongue’, if not also vazrka-. What then is more 
likely : that when *ganda- was first heard in early Achaemenian times, the shift 
from z to à had become past history, or that z and 6 were still alternating ? 


5 Mayrhofer's complaint of ‘ Unschürfe' (n. 69) in my distinction between dialect variation 
and optional realizations is not borne out by the precision with which he quotes the latter 
from the only available source, my:article. Nor indeed would it have made sense to introduce 
a new notion, if I were not going to distinguish it clearly from the old one. Naturally I ‘ sprach 
meist von Dialektvarianten ', since I was saying that certain features so regarded were not 
that, though some were. But is it the number of times a word is used which matters, or the 
use made of the word ? 

8 I cannot account for my failure to cite even in TPS, 1964, p. 2, n. 2, what I should have 
prominently displayed in the earlier article there quoted, namely the genuine NBS. form of the 
word for ‘ before, in the presence of’. It is p?, which evidently is from an older *pih, as NP & 
is from *&h (< OP *&0i < OP *čisi < *éiscit [as one would expect in Av.], < *čitčit), see 
art. cit., 11, at the end of n. 2. We thus have all three of the conceivable OP forms: *pasyá 
(Bal. pés-, SBS. pes-), its alternative realization *payà (NBS. pi), and their inner-Persian dialect 
variant *pasya (NP pef). The bounty of attestation is as in the case of *syava- ‘ black’ (NP 
siyah), *0yàva- (El. Tiyama, see ‘ Amber’), and *syava- (Bal. da, Arm. Sau). 
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At some time surely even Mayrhofer must allow an optional realization 9/2, 
unless he thinks that one day all Persians by common consent said adam, having 
until the previous day unanimously adhered to azam. Then why dismiss as 
‘ umgekehrte Sprechweise ’ such a windfall of a dating-clue as *ganda-, when 
the date to which it acts as clue suits many data, is excluded by none, and 
satisfies a common-sense expectation that Persian, other than the New Persian 
«own, was a fairly self-contained language ? 7 See also below, s.v. Miššapušra, 
p. 88, with n. 9. 

Halpa (1): *alpa- ‘ the little one’, to Ved. dlpa? Cf. Mirinzali (A) and 
A&balika on l, and see Halbaka. 

Halbaka: ka-extension of Halpa. 

Amparza: *hambarza- ‘ entertainer’, perhaps retrenched from *hambarza- 
kara-, cf. Sogd. 'ng'rzkr'k, Henning, TPS, 1944, 117 f., BSOAS, xt, 3, 1945, 
p. 470, n. 2; Bailey, Prolems, 275. 

Ankutra (fem.): “han-gaubra- ‘ bejewelled', suggesting that also in 
Zitekutra (A) and Zanakutra (below) the second term means ‘ jewel’ < ' sub- 
stance ’, rather than ‘family °. Cf. NP gohar. 

Hanaruë (fem.) (1): *hanàrü-, to Ved. sanaru, n. pr. 

Harmaëakda (?): "*arma-savta- ‘Mr. Armstrong’, cf. the Nisa Parth. 
n. pr. ysxt ‘the strong Iranian’ (word-order as in Harriwukka (A)). See 
Sakurra. 

Harmatiya (?): *harvafya- ‘ the observant’, to the Av. pres. stem haurva-, 
formed like OP zíaya8ya-, cf. His/dat(t)iya below, Karbattiya (A), and the 
Av. n. pr. hawhaurvah-. Of the three Persepolis names Hisatiya is crucial, since 
if the interpretation here given of it is correct, the -0ya- suffix will be genuinely 
Persian. 

Harruna (1): *aruna- ‘ the wild one’, cf. Av. auruna. 

Harba’, see s.v. Irtambama. 

Haëuka (1): *asuka- ‘ gazelle’, cf. Sogd. ’swh’, MP "wg, etc. 

Aëbalika (?) (1): ka-extension of an 1-patronymic of *aspala-, cf. Ved. 
agvald, n. pr.? Cf. Mädatika (A) and, on l, Mirinzah (A) and Halpa. 

ASpirka, see the next entry. 

Aëtamka/Aëpirka. If the first alternative is the true one, the Iranian name 
may have been *astauka-, a haplology of *asastauka- (El. Aššašutukka (A)), 
which in its turn, as explained in ‘ Amber’, was a haplology of *asasta-tauka- 
(~ Assyr. aspastatauk), ~ Ved. *asvattha-toka. 

Inmakka : Olnd. invaka, n. pr. 

Ibbaka: ka-extension of a retrenched name *iba-, to Ved. íbha ' family, 
dependants, servants’; see the next three entries. 

7 Mayrhofer admittedly does not think it common-sense to regard the OP word for ‘ king ’ 
as Persian, and finds it natural that the Akkadian translator of Darius's ipsissima verba should 
have rendered the Great King’s Persian pronunciation of another Persian king’s name, by its 
Median equivalent (p. 18). No disproof of the second view can be offered. On the first all I can 


do is to refer to p. 28, n. 1, of my article, and to hope that the mterpreveyion offered below of 
Hisatiya may prove one day not to have been far off the mark. 
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Ibbakama (1): *cba-kdma- ' he who is the family's desire ’ ? 

Ibaturra (var. Hiba-): *tbaĝra- ' family-protector ’, cf. Ved. (dmsa-)tra, etc. 

Ibezana: *ibya-cana-, à compound of the aspya.payah- type (cf. AH M, 
163), with the same meaning as Zbbakama * Cf. Ved. ibhya, ad]. to #bha. 

Irtima : *rüa(nt)- ~ Av. astvant-, cf. AHM, 194, 325, and see Bankama, 
below. 

Irtambama and Irdubama, and the parallel Baku(k)bama, were wrongly 
explained in ‘Amber’. They represent *yta-hubama- and *baga-hubaüma-, 
* deriving good lustre from Truth, Baga’, both formed like Zriédaupirna (A) 
and matching respectively Irdabama (A) and Bakakbama (A). Hence Harba- 
wukbama (A) will mean ‘ deriving good lustre from Harba’, and El. harba will 
represent not an adjective as surmised in ‘ Amber ”, but the name of a divinity. 
In the absence of a suitably named full-blooded god(dess) one may think of a 
hypostasis of an abstract noun, to be reconstructed as *arpa(h)- ‘ support’, 
which would be related to Av. rap- as Av. araza(h)- is to raz-. Of the other 
names beginning with Harba? which are quoted in ‘ Amber’, Harbamissa as 
“he who thinks of Arpa’ and Harbauka as ‘ he of whom what is good (or whose 
property) derives from Arpa’, would match respectively Irdamissa (A) and 
Bakamka (on which see Bakumanya (A)). The resemblance of Sogd. ’rpwy to 
Harbauka will then be accidental. 

Irdumarsa: *rtd-var6a- ‘ having Truth as his shield’, cf. Av. vara6a- arid 
see Bakursa. 

Irdubama, see [rtambama. 

Irdupma (cf. Cameron, PTT, 193) : *rdufva-‘ eagle’. The proper compound- 
form "*rzi- of the first term (cf. Av. arazifya-) was replaced in proto-OP by the 
adj. *rzu- [Av. arazu-] (El. Irtuppiya apud B., = Gr. 'Apróduos, OP *rdufya-), 
whose u before f brought about the replacement of the ? which followed it, 
with y. The coexistence of -1f2-, -ufi-, and -ufu-, prompted the emergence of 
-ifu- (Gr. dp&thos = Old Persian *rzifva-). 

Irdaubaya: rta-hupãya- stands to Irdabaya (apud B., = *rta-paya-) like 
Irtambama (q.v.) to Irdabama. 

Irdarima (1): *rta-ratva(nt)- ' rich through Truth ’, see Bankama. 

Hisatiya (1): *40a0ya- (Av. “isabya-, to aés-) ‘ruler’, see s.v. Harmatiya. 
Hidattiya, q.v., is likely to represent the same name. 

Iškusuama (1): *hisku-Owa(x)ma- ‘the dry-skmned’, to Ved. teák? Cf. 
Iákuhiddu and Tuamuka. 

ISkuhiddu : *hedku-hidi- ‘the dry-tongued’ (caustic, or ever-thirsty), to 
Av. hišku- and hizü-. Cf. Hidukka (A) and [skusuama. 

I$muka (1): *’u-ahaka- ‘ arrow-thrower, archer’, cf. Ved. isv-ãsá, and see 
Istumanka (A). For mu, see s.v. Mirmuzana. . 

I$pirukka : *spira-hü-ka- ‘ having fat sows’, cf. Ved. sphird ‘ fat’. 

I$dadakka:  *státaka- ‘the weary’ (< ‘standing, stopping, remaining 
behind (in group travel) "), to Oss. stad, Khot. sta(tà), see Bailey, TPS, 1945, 
24, Prolexis, 369. 
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Hidattiya suggests that El. da can, after all, stand for Iran. ĝa (see ‘ Amber’, 
s.v. Radamesa), as one would hesitate to separate the name from Hisatiya above. 

Kauma (1) ~ Av. gaomant-, n. pr.; cf. the Av. nominatives raozánomd, 
cratuma, yatumd, and see Bankama below. 

Kammiia (fem.) and Kumešša may represent *gau-v(a)isa- ‘ cattle-tender ’,, 
cf. Ved. visa ‘a servant, attendant’, thus forming a pendant to vistaspa- as 
interpreted by Sir Harold in JRAS, 1953, 103, ‘ he by whom horses are tended ’. 

Kapparëa (1) and Kapirëa (1): *kabarza- ‘ the leek’ (for El. ré representing 
Iran. rz see Rabakursii), with z < 8 corresponding to s < 0 (cf. Miššapušra). 
Cf. Sogd. kBrôh, etc., Henning, BSOAS, x1, 4, 1946, 720 f. 

Kurzikka (1): ka-extension of *grzi-  moaner ', cf. Rabakurëns. 

Kawiëdana, new spelling of Kamsdana (A). 

Makruëÿba : I withdraw the explanation proposed in ' Amber’, in favour, 
provisionally, of *zuderuuaspa- ' having snorting horses’. The first y of the 
onomatopoeic first compound-term had perhaps replaced the r of *xraxru- by 
a combination of dissimilation from the second r, and assimilation to the 
u-glide which had developed in this compound. Cf. Oss. zurzur ‘ snoring’. 

Maumaëtis (?) : *vahu-masti- ‘ having good knowledge °, cf. Av. masti-. 

Manewukka: *mdnaya(t)-vahu-ka-, representing the wishful stage of 
darayatt)-vahu-. 

Manmakka: ka-extension of *hvanva(nt)-, cf. Av. z*anvant-, n. pr., and see 
Bankama. i 

. Mirampa (1): *vi-raupa-8 ‘the destructive’, cf. Khot. bürv-, Bailey, 
BSOAS, x, 3, 1941, 586, and Emmerick, Saka grammatical studies, 101. 

Mirmuzana (1). In support of the interpretation as *marwa-jana- offered in 
* Amber ’, one may note, for ?, the names in which beside or instead of El. parna 
for Iran. farna(h)- we find pirna (Haksiti?^, Irda°, Mau°, Dadda^), and for u, 
El. kurnuk(k)a$ = OP krnwaka- (Cameron, JNES, xvii, 3, 1958, p. 165, n. 9), 
and Išmuka above. 

Misatruë (1): *miOadru-, cf. Ved. mitddru ‘ firm-legged, runner’, and the 
Av. past participles m -0a-. 

Mawiisa: OP *vahūša- ‘having good camels’, ~ Av. vohustra-, n. pr. ; 
-awi- is here used as in Rawizakka (A), not as in Kawisdana. 

Ma$kama: *mazgava(nt)- ‘the brainy’, cf. Av. idem, and see Bankama. 
On El. šk cf. Masdadda (A). 

Miëmina : *vrsmina- the ever-smiling, pleased ’, to Parth. wšmyn-, wyëmn- 
‘to rejoice ' [*wišmin-] : w(y)émyd ‘joyful’ [*wismid]. The IE base is *smez- 
‘to smile’, Olran. *vi-Smin(G)- : *vi-3mita-, Skt. vi-smi- with the different 
meaning of ‘ to be surprised ". Parth. wasmyd ‘ joyful’, if it belongs here, may 
stand for *waismad < *h(u)-vismata-. 

‘Misumawis: OP *visd-vahu-, corresponding to Av. vispd.vanhu- and Ved. 
visvavasu ‘ der alles Gute besitzt oder gewährt’. See the next entry. 


8 Were the Iranian name *vi-ramp/fa-, one would expect an El. spelling -ranp-, cf. 
Tanbara below. 
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MiSpuka : *vispd-vahu-ka-, to the preceding. 

MiS$apuëra is a further variant of the forms Misapusia and Mi&saputra 
identified in * Amber ' as OP equivalents of Av. visó puéra-. OP *pusra-, here 
attested through El. pusra, reveals what I just missed inferring from OP nisi- in 
TPS, 1964, 14: the OP emphatic sibilant which developed from dental theta + r, 
was the result of an assimilation of r to that dental theta’s sibilant realization. 
It is from the *pusra- which had come to alternate with *puéra-, and not from 
*pubra- directly, that pusa- arose in Darius's days, when all three forms were 
still current and none had been borrowed. Thus El. puéra presents us in the 
year c. 500 8.c. with the living reality, of which the Pahl. historical spelling 
ywšd sl of what in Olran. had been yauzda@6ra- is a fossil. My expectation of this 
reality was dismissed, with Mayrhofer's warm approval (art. cit., p. 16 with nn.), 
by MacKenzie, who believes that precisely ywá&d'sl disproves my view that Pahl. 
l's, g's, and nswb’l are historical spellings.? 

From the same living reality springs the toponym Rap(p)isbena/u which 
Hallock mentioned to me in a letter. Here s, represented by El. &, is the OP 
realization of the dental theta of the cluster 6B which is seen in the proper name 
Rapitbena discussed in ‘Amber’. Since B shows the cluster to have been 
non-Persic (at least by inscriptional standards), we seem to have here a second 
instance of * Oldpersianization ’ of a loan-form, the first being the Perso-Median 
*ganda- which to Mayrhofer is ‘ umgekehrte Sprechweise’. In Kapparÿa, above, 
we may have the corresponding sibilant realization of a voiced dental. 

Mutarmanizza (?): not as m ‘Amber’, but hypocoristicon of *vahu-darvan- 
(with d < z) ‘ due to enjoy a good old age’. Cf. Mauzirma in ‘ Amber’, under 
which entry zrva is wrong for zaurva. 

Mauzirma, see the preceding entry. 

Bakukbama, see s.v. Jrtambama. 

Bakunra: *baga-(h)wanra- ‘ pleasing Baga’, to Av. z*andra- ? 

Bakubama, see s.v. [rtambama. 


? BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, p. 19, n. 8. From MacKenzie’s quoting in the same breath Pahl. 
'Iswmwk, whose ancestor never had a theta, an innocent reader of his note might suppose me to 
have said that no Pahl. s is pseudo-historical. MacKenzie also doubts, again with Mayrhofer’s 
approval, the one case of MP initial k < @w which I had been able to think of, on the ground that 
“there is no other example of initial &w > h’. There is no example of initial 6w becoming anything 
else either, while ĝw > k is the rule internally; what other outcome does MacKenzie expect 
initially ? Is not one example better guidance than none, or than inference on sound-changes 
drawn from irrigation ? 

To the available instances of internal MP k < 0w a new one can now be added: the verb 
nhrys-, discussed by Henning in NGWG, Fachgruppe m1, 1932, 2, p. 218, n. 5, suits its context 
best if one assigns to it the meaning of, as part of etymologically identifying it with, Av. 
niBworosa- ‘to carve out’. ?hris- was probably a metathesis of *°hirs-, as MP dr's- was of 3’rs-. 
We note in passing that not only MP ér’syn-, but also MP sr’xdyn- meant ‘ to put to shame’, 
cf. &rmjd kyrd in the Parth. passage parallel to Mir. Man., 11, p. 302, 1. 6 which Henning adduced 
on the same page, n. 3. sräx$- (with & analogical to é’s-) was from *sraf$- (cf. Pers. daraxsidan : 
Parth. drf$-) < *Srafs- < *Sfars- (as in Parth. and Sogd.) < *ffarsa-. sr'rfyn- also occurs in 
I. 20 of the hymn quoted by Henning in TPS, 1942, 56. 
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Bakabadada:  *bagapüdáta-, haplology of *bagapdta-data- (with d < z) 
‘ Bagapáta-son °. Differently B. 

Bakursa: "*bagá-varÜa- ' having Baga as shield’, cf. Jrdumarsa. 

Bankama, = *bangava(nt)- ‘hemp-owner’, corresponds semantically, and 
partly etymologically, to the Av. n. pr. pouru.bangha- on which see Henning, 
Zoroaster, 31. The ending is as in Parnuma (A); cf. Irtima, Irdarwma, 
Manmakka, Maëkama, Dammama, and the somewhat different Kauma. 

Piapkarda : "biyaf-karta- ‘ Island-Bay ’, i.e. a native of it. I at first paid 
little attention to what vaguely looked like the name of a ‘ peep-making’ bird. 
But if so, why not El. *-kara? In time the curious consonantal cluster began 
to intrigue me, in a name which in view of -karda would scarcely be non-Iranian, 
and the search for water began. With the support of Apmëmanda and Baka- 
panda (on both of which see ‘ Amber °), *biyap- emerged, as a possible cognate 
of Ved. dvipá that agreed with it more elegantly, and in its initial more 
Avestically, than Av. duaëpa- itself. The second term of Av. vouru.kasa-, Pahl. 
frdx®-kart, then readily offered itself to account for El. -karda. The bay in 
question was perhaps that of Hormuz, whence Piapkarda may have arrived at 
Persepolis with a consignment of jag-trees. Hiyakka, on whom see ‘ Amber ', 
was just possibly a kinsman of his. 

Pirrassu (?): *frabu-, ~ Ved. prasu * very quick”. 

Pirtisara : *brdi-sara- ‘ high-headed ’. 

Pirzimana (?): *brzi-mana(h)- * high-minded ’. 

Baufeka: “*pauñiyaka- ‘the thriving’, to Ved. pésya, cf. B. Forssman's 
interpretation of Av. apaoša- as a-paoëa-, KZ, LXXXII, 1, 1968, 45 ff.1° 

Badaba: ~ Skt. padapa ‘ the tree’. The notion of a tree drinking by way 
of its foot or feet is very ancient, if Wackernagel’s etymology of Skt. mila (see 
Mayrhofer, Et. Wb. Av. s.v.) 1s correct. 

Raku’ (var. Rakkuë). B. prints Rakus and reconstructs OP *ragu-. This 
would suit Rakkuÿ, but not Rákui. The latter suggests *raiku- ~ Ved. réku 
‘ abandoned ’, hence ‘ foundling ’, cf. Umišda (A). If Rakkus refers to the same 
individual the spelling is defective, the El. sign for a having been omitted. 

Rabakurëië (fem.). This woman seems to be described as a ‘ chatter-moaner ', 
*rapa-grzi-, cf. Ved. rápati and Av. jarozi-. See Kurzikka and, for rs, Kapparèa 
and Hiyaukapirsa (A). 

[Rap(p)isbena/u, toponym : see s.v. Mrssapusra. | 

Sakurra (?) (1): *savra- ‘strong’, ~ Ved. sakrd, cf. *saxta- in Parth. 
*rysat and El. Harmaëakda above, and in Av. x°ainisaata-, AH M, 256 f. 

Sikutiya (1): thematic extension of OP skau0:i- * poor’. Cf. Iékamtakka (A). 

Sanara (1): ~ Av. jannara-, n. pr., with El. ša instead of za initially ; see 
‘ Amber’, s.vv. Sandupirzana and Saëturdapirda, and cf. below, Sarnamiya, 
Sarnuya, and Sassukba. 


10 Semantically one may prefer a haplology of *apa-pausa- ‘ diverter of thriving '. 
11 NP saxt does not belong here if the etymology proposed for it by Morgenstierne is correct, 
see IIFL, 11, 249, and cf. Henning, ‘ Mitteliranisch °, p. 109, n. 2. 
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Sarkuniya, see the next entry. 

Sarkudada (?). The occurrence in the Sdhndma of the n. pr. Sérzad, the 
immediately convincing light which the queried r sheds on the unqueried 
Sarkuniya, and the fact that the r was surmised by a judicious epigraphic mind 
unencumbered with Iranian etymological ballast, make me as confident as the 
nature of the sources permits that we are in the presence of two leophoric names, 
*Sargu-däta- “born of a lion’ and *argu-vanya- 'lion-conqueror' (cf. Av. 
vispavanya-). To recognize them as such requires no great daring: *Sargu-, as 
suggested by Sarkudada," is the very form Sir Harold Bailey had reconstructed 
from later languages in Prolexis, 358 ; and the history of the word was outlined 
in almost visionary perspective by Henning in AION, SL, vi, 1965, 46. Even 
so it is good to see the Achaemenian name of the noble beast in a contemporary 
spelling. If the name-bearers were of Saka or Chorasmian nationality one would 
take the initial El. $ for an Iranian s. But as even then one would prefer to find 
a y following, and the names in any case were called out at Persepolis, it would 
seem wayward not to assign to them the same Iranian š as is seen in MP Sgr 
and NP šēr. 

Sarnamiya, see Zarnamiya. 

Sarnuya (1): *zarniya- ‘ gold-coloured, yellow’, see AHM, 245. On ša 
see Sanara. 

Šaššukba (1) may represent an OP nom. sg. *éasupa (Av. *čaðru.på, of Av. 
napa) of *éasupäd- ‘ the quadruped ' (as a nursery nickname). MP tsb'y is from a 
thematic extension *taswpdda- (on initial t< č in OP see ‘Amber’, s.v. 
Zitrantakma). For ša see Sanara. 

Takéuma: “taxSa(t)-hawma- ' haoma-pourer'. Cf. the targa-ing of haoma 
from one bowl into another in Yasna, x, 17. 

Tuamuka (1) looks as if it belonged to Zékusuama. *@wa(x)ma-vaha-ka- 
‘clothed in skins ? ? 

Dammama : alternatively to the explanation proposed in ‘ Amber’ one may 
consider *davahva(nt)- ‘the accursed’ (see Bankama), with d < z. Such an 
OP adjective I would in any case reconstruct as etymon of the as yet unexplained 
MP dwx(w}nd which Henning discussed in NGWG, Fachgruppe m, 1932, 2, 
p. 220 (n. 7) f. Olr. *zavah-vant-, the ancestor of doxund, would have meant 
‘ eurse-laden'. One may compare formally Ved. havds ‘ invocation, call? and 
NP farzunde, semantically Av. zav- in the sense of ‘ to curse’, Arm. nzovk' 
‘curse ' (on which see Bailey, BSOS, vu, 2, 1934, 281), and Parth. ’bewy(8)[n] 
“malediction ’ (Henning apud Mary Boyce, MHCP, p. 181). 

Tanbara:  "*dambara- ‘wasp’ < *zamba-bara- (> NP zambir, see 
Morgenstierne, Acta Or., 1, 1923, 280). The El. scribe wrote anb, because amb 
was à rendering of foreign aub as well, see p. 87, n. 8, above: 

Ukubana (1): àna-patronymic of *hu-gauba- ‘ the eloquent ’. 


12 Sarkuniya alone would not confirm the postulate of an u-stem, as this would also be a correct 
El. rendering of *sarga-vanya-, cf. ‘ Amber’, s.v. Bakunda. 
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Upirrira (1): *hu-brara- ‘ giving a good yield’ ~ Av. x*awrira-, cf. Batti- 
qirrira (A). The i-patronymic Upriri (1) is also quoted by Hallock. 

Zanakutra (2) (fem.): *éana(t)-gau6rà- ‘ desiring jewels’, see Ankutra. 

Zibakka (1), see the next entry. 

Zibena (fem.): äyanä-patronymic (or metronymic) of *z/jipa-, cf. NP zibà 
(< °aka-) ‘ beautiful’ (fem. n. pr. also in NP), Sogd. zyp'k, maso. n. pr. (CAJ, 
vit, 2, 1962, 95)? See Zebakka. 

Zarnamiya (vars. Sar-, -nama): *zdrnava-, *zürnavya-, minimally differing 
patronymics of *zarnava- * the golden ’, the latter adjective having been derived 
from *zarnu- ‘gold’ (Av. zaronu-) ? as Av. mainyava- was from mainyu- 
The variant š of z is important, see Sanara. 


13 Note that El. zarnupasaë in PTT, 178, should not represent *zarani-pita- (as Cameron has 
it on p. 42), but *zarnu-paba- (to Av. pas-). The men ‘80 described would be responsible inter alia 
for the zaranyapaxsta.pad- appearance of royal seats. 


ACOUSTIC FEATURES OF CERTAIN CONSONANTS 
AND CONSONANT CLUSTERS IN KABARDIAN 


By Eucénm J. A. HENDERSON 


(PLATES I-X) 


Just as there are said to be ‘ painters’ painters’ and ‘ poets’ poets ’, so too 
there may be said to be ' linguists’ languages ’, and amongst these must without 
any question be included the languages of the Caucasus. These languages, with 
their elaborate and unusual phonetic, phonological, and morphological 
structures, possess a special fascination for professional linguists, from both 
the practical and the theoretical point of view.1 

I owe to Professor Sir Harold Bailey my introduction to first-hand 
experience in this challenging field when I had the privilege some years ago of 
working with him and an Ossetic mformant on Western Ossetic (Digoron).? 
Since that time, my opportunities for further linguistic exploration in the area 
have been rare, but I have had occasion to work very briefly with two more 
Ossetes and with a speaker of Abaza.? In the summer of 1966 I was informed 
that among a party of schoolteachers from the Soviet Union paying a short visit 
to this country were two Kabardian speakers from Nalchik. These two, a young 
man and a young woman, generously agreed to spend one of their last afternoons 
in this country in the recording studio at the School. Since I have not been able 
to ask them for permission to use their names in this paper, I shall refer hence- 
forth to the male speaker as M, and to the female speaker as F. 

In the short time available to us it was clearly not possible to accomplish 
very much, and I decided to concentrate upon obtaining a taped record of the 
pronunciation of some of the consonantal types and combinations mentioned 
by earlier investigators. More might have been achieved if we had had more 
printed texts available in an orthographic form familiar to my informants, 
since precious time was lost in attempts to identify items cited by earlier 
writers. Of the few books I was able to assemble at short notice,* only the 
Apazhev dictionary used the current official Cyrillic orthography with which M 
was familiar, although he was able with difficulty and much amusement to 


1 See, for example, the many distinguished names in the bibliography on pp. 120-4 of A. H. 
Kuipers, Phoneme and morpheme in Kabardian, ’s-Gravenhage, 1960. 

2 See BSOAS, xm, 1, 1949, 36-79, and BSOAS, xm, 2, 1950, 381-8. 

3 My short and very superficial acquaintance with Abaza was made in the company of 
W. Sidney Allen, who subsequently went on by himself to probe this language deeply and to rich 
effect. See especially his paper ‘ Structure and system in the Abaza verbal complex ’, TPS, 1956, 
which splendidly combines careful and detailed exposition of the phonetic data with important 
excursions into general linguistic theory. 

1 These were the following: Kabardinskaya azbuka, Tiflis, 1906; G. Turchaninov and 
M. Tsagov, Grammatka kabardinskogo yazyka, x, Moscow, 1940; N. Yakovlev, Materials for the 
Kabardey dictionary, 1, Moscow, 1927; M. L. Apazhev and others, Kabardinsko-russkiy slovar’, 
Moscow, 1957; A. H. Kuipers, Phoneme and morpheme in Kabardian, 's-Gravenhage, 1960. 
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decipher some of the older material. F did not appear well acquainted even 
with the official spellmg, which she read very hesitantly. I formed the opinion 
that the language was to her almost exclusively a spoken one, and that she 
probably rarely, if ever, had occasion to read or write it. I was nevertheless able 
to obtain tape recordings of both speakers reading the following : 


(1) the list of alphabetic symbols that appears on p. 12 of the Apazhev 
dictionary ; 

(i) Text No. 29, ‘ Winter ”, from the Kabardinskaya azbuka of 1906, as 
transcribed 1n modern spelling by M ; 

(ii) selected short words, uttered in isolation, exemplifying consonant 
contrasts of particular phonetic interest. 


The present paper is concerned only with an examination of the third of the 
items listed above. 


The Kabardian consonant system 


Table x (p. 94) sets out the consonant sounds used by my informants. 
Alongside the Cyrillie representation of the consonants I have entered IPA 
transcriptions of my informants' pronunciation, keeping as close as possible to 
the symbols used by Catford in his paper ‘ The Kabardian language '.$ On the 
whole the speech of my informants corresponded closely to that described by 
Catford, with certain minor differences which will be referred to later. Some 
comments upon table 1 follow. Symbols enclosed in parentheses mark sounds 
which have also been entered elsewhere in the table, e.g. & may be classified 
as both a voiced lateral fricative and a sonorant ; q* is strictly speaking an 
affricate but certain factors discussed later ? vor its inclusion among the 
voiceless plosives. h was only found in my material as voiceless ' aspiration ' 
following a voiceless plosive, and is not included by other writers as a separate 
sound or phoneme in the language except by Kuipers.® fi was heard only in the 
pronunciation of certain vowel symbols in the recitation of the alphabet, the 
vowels affected being those not preceded by one of the semivowels j or w. This 
is of some interest, particularly in view of Kuipers’s phonological interpretation 
of ‘long 4’ and the semivowels.? Kuipers’s report that voiced consonants 
are ‘ replaced in the speech of some Kabardians by voiceless lenes ’ is borne out 
by my informants, whose pronunciation of d and dg was sometimes voiceless. 
À point on which they differed with earlier reports was in the matter of the 
sounds called * palatalized palato-velars ’ by Kuipers.!° These are presumably 
the same as the sounds described by Catford#as varying from $’, kb, gto 


5 Kuipers presents a yery useful table of eight Kabardian alphabets alongside his own phonetic 
transcription on pp. 116-17 of the book cited above. 
8 J. C. Catford, ‘The Kabardian language’, Le Maitre Phonétique, 78, 1942, 15-18. 
7 See pp. 103, 105-6. 
? His reasons for doing so are given on p. 21 of the work already cited. 
? See op. cit., 17, 27, 32-8. 
10 op. cit., 21, 26-7. 
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GG, 6B, fz. Kuipers reports variant pronunciations tf’, tf, dg | and comments 
that this pronunciation ‘is now quite common in Kabardian as spoken m the 
USSR, where it is the orthoepic norm. It is a recent innovation; early 
19th century records of the language for the most part have no instances of 
palato-alveolar affricates at all, some of them have them occasionally side by 
side with palato-velar stops '. My informants’ usage seemed to be of this ' new ' 
type; non-labialized velar stops of any kind were lacking, with the single 
exception of kb, which occurs only in the taped recitation of the alphabet. In 
general, palatalization was not a notable feature of their speech, as it evidently 
was of that of Kuipers’s informants. Laterals were not markedly palatal m 
quality, which probably accounts for the fact that the quality of vowels after 
laterals was central rather than front as reported by Kuipers.? A palatal 
fricative ¢ was noted in one of the items on the recorded word list as a fronted 
variant of x.? The pharyngalization or velarization of e and z reported by both 
Catford 14 and Kuipers 15 was not observed, and I have not been able to detect 
anything either on the tapes or in the sonograms taken from them that points 
to the presence of such a feature." 

It can be seen from the table that one of the striking features of the 
Kabardian consonant system is the contrast between pulmonic and glottalic 
(ejective) articulations and between labialized and non-labialized articulations." 
A further point of interest is the abundance of fricatives and affricates, often 
distinguished from one another by relatively delicate variations in phonetic 
quality. Not apparent from the table, but amply demonstrated by Yakovlev 
and Kuipers, is the great variety of consonant clusters, many of them involving 
contrasting fricative elements. _ 

It was in the hope of capturing for future reference and study some of these 
characteristic features that a list of 23 short words was recorded. 


The list of words 


The following were the isolated words recorded : 

#i ‘man’, di ‘ blood’, fi‘ horse’, ei ‘ three’, psi ‘ water ’, pei ‘prince’, pfe 
‘clouds’, pstfa ‘cough’, pxe ‘buttocks’, pxe ‘ fire-wood’, pxwe 'grasp!', 
pxi ‘bind!’, pxi ‘carrot’, pxwi ‘daughter’, txi ‘write!’, txwi ‘five’, txi 
‘tear 1", txwi ‘ butter’, ti ‘ram’, thi ‘give !?, tə ‘dig!’, the ‘god’, q*wa 
‘pig’, wo ‘son’. 


11 loc. cit. Kuipers’s transcription renders them €’’, č’, 3’. 

12 op. cit., 22. 

18 See p. 100. 

14 art. cit., 16. 

15 op. cit., 20. : 

16 This is, of course, not to say that such a feature may not be present and detectable in the 
live utterances of my informants, merely that, if present, I did not notice it at the time. 

17 The first of these contrasts is treated by Kuipers in his very interesting phonological 
analysis as one of ‘ laryngeal features ’, the second as one of ‘ mouth-resonator features '. For the 
variety of Kabardian he describes, palatalization is an important mouth-resonator feature. It 
appeared to be less so in the speech of my informants. See above. 
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Some of these words were taken from the examples cited in Catford’s 
article,!5 others from the ‘ root-combinations ' listed by Yakovlev.!? All were 
chosen because they exemplify one or more of the features of the Kabardian 
consonant system already mentioned.”° 

As will be seen, attention was focused upon initial consonant contrasts of 
one sort or another. The accompanying vowel sounds, which are not under 
investigation here, were restricted to one of two short vowels, here transcribed i 
and a, representing relatively close and relatively open central unrounded 
vowels respectively. The quality of these vowels varies, however, with the 
phonetic context, being frequently rounded im labialized syllables and some- 
times more open than usual after a uvular or a pharyngal consonant. Where 
the vowel quality on the.tape is so rounded or open that formant structure is 
likely to be markedly affected, a transcription with the appropriate narrow 
phonetic symbol, e.g. [a] or [a], is added in square brackets under the relevant 
sonogram. Elsewhere, this contextual variation is not noted in the tran- 
seriptions given. 

The articulatory descriptions in this paper are based upon notes made on 
the single occasion when the speakers were present for observation and upon 
opinions formed after listening to the recordings. It is clear that in the absence 
of live speakers of Kabardian, no check of these first impressions is possible, 
and no further mvestigation of the articulatory aspects of the language can be 
undertaken. The recordings make it possible, however, to extract information 
about its acoustic features by running the tape through instruments designed 
for the purpose. The instruments used in this instance were a sound spectro- 
graph and a pitch-meter connected to an inkwriter.? Broad-band spectrograms 
were made of the listed words as uttered by both speakers, and mingograms 
showing simultaneous pitch curves and duplex oscillograms were made of all of 
M's words and of a number of those uttered by F. Information was sought about 
the acoustic features associated with (a) the contrast between glottalic and 
pulmonic consonants; (6) the differences in quality or ‘colour’ of the wide 
range of voiceless fricatives ; (c) the contrast between labialized and non- 
labiahzed consonant clusters ; (d) what for want of a better term I shall call 
* periodie low frequency noise' accompanying uvular fricatives ; and (e) the 
nature of the uvular stop and affricate. The tentative findings arising out of 
the relatively unsophisticated acoustic processing to which the data were 
subjected do not claim to be more than a very brief foretaste of the vast amount 


18 Not all Catford’s words could be identified by my informants, so that I was unable, for 
example, to obtain a recording of the full series of contrasts given in the footnote to p. 16 of 
his paper. 

19 op. cit., passim. 

20 Yakovlev and Kuipers list many other interesting consonant combinations that I had hoped 
to record if there had been time. 

22 The sound spectrograph used was a Kay Sonograph. The pitchmeter was the Frøkjær- 
Jensen Trans Pitchmeter. The inkwriter was the Siemens Oscillomink (Mingograph). The recor- 
dings and all the sonograms and mingograms used in this study were made by Mr. A. W. Stone, 
Chief Technician at the School. 
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Son. 5. tə [ta] ‘dig!’ 
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Son. 10. txwi [txwo] ‘ five’ 
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Son. 17. pxe ' fire-wood ’ 





Son. 18. pxwo € grasp ! , 
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Seconds. 
Son. 19. q'we [gwn] ‘son’ 





Seconds 
Son. 20. q*we [q*wn] ‘ pig’ 
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“of analytical work that still remains to be done on the phonetic characteristics 
of this most interesting language and its neighbours.” 


(a) The contrast between glottalic (ejective) and pulmonic consonants 


Ejectives, or ‘ glottalic pressure stops’, to use Catford’s term, are con- 
sonants in which there are two closures or close strictures in the vocal tract, an 
outer closure in the supraglottal region and an inner closure at the glottis. ' The 
larynx is elevated so that the enclosed body of air is compressed, and some 
kind of explosion takes place when the outer closure is released... . When 
glottalic pressure stops . . . occur in the chain of speech (followed for xs 
by a vowel sound) they inevitably involve two releases. In the case of glottalic 
pressure stops (ejectives), there is a primary release (of the outer’ closure) 
producing some kind of explosion in the mouth, and a secondary release, with 
a more or less strong glottal explosion.’ ?? The characteristic visible mark of . 
a stop articulation in sonograms *4 is a black ‘ spike °’, more or less continuous 
over a wide range of the frequency spectrum, representing the short sharp burst 
of noise heard-on release of the closure. We should expect therefore that while 
the sonograms of pulmonic pressure stops (‘ ordinary ’ plosives), in which there 
is a single closure in the supraglottal region, show one such spike, the sonograms 
of glottalic pressure stops (ejectives) should show two such spikes in rapid 
succession, ie. with a very narrow gap between them on the horizontal axis, 
which measures time. This is what we find in sonograms 5, t^e, and 7, £i (plates 
nI-V). In each the spike representing the primary release (À) 1s clearly visible, 
followed by a very narrow gap in which no acoustie energy is recorded, followed 
in turn by the secondary release (B) and immediate onset of the formant pattern 
of the following vowel (B-C). The interval between the two releases is so short 
that £i and te are perceived as having simultaneous supraglottal and glottal 
release.25 Compare sonograms 7, ti, and 8, tři (plate 1v), which demonstrate 
the contrast between glottalic and pulmonic stops. In sonogram 8, instead of 
the very short interval between the primary and the secondary release, with 
immediately following vocalic onset, there is a single plosive spike (A) followed: 
by an appreciably longer interval (A-B) during which there is voiceless fricative 
noise before the onset of the vowel. This fricative noise, which is indicated by 
the black marking in the gap (A-B), is perceived as light aspiration of the pre- 
ceding plosive and is regularly present in the voiceless pulmonic plosives as 
contrasted. with their glottalic counterparts. 

Jf we contrast the duration of the interval (A-B) in sonogram 8 with the - 
duration of the period of fricative noise in clusters such as th- (sonogram 6, 
plate m1) or tx- (sonogram 9, plate v), it appears that the acoustic correlate of 


221+ appears improbable that Soviet phoneticians can have overlooked such a promisitg 
field for research, and there may therefore be Soviet work on the subject of which I am ignorant. 

23 Catford, * On the classification of stop consonants’, Le Maître Phonétique,. 65, 1939, 2-5. 

24 € Sonogram ' is the usual term for a sound spectrogram made on the Kay Sonograph and 
will be used henceforth. 

25 of. Kuipers, op. cit., 19. 
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the linguistic contrast between an aspirated plosive and a plosive-fricative 
cluster is to be sought in the relative durations of the intervals between the 
plosive release and the onset of the succeeding vowel, i.e. upon the duration of 
the intervening fricative noise. Taking account of the glottalic stops too, there 
1s thus a series : (i) almost instantaneous onset of the following vowel with no 
friction intervening ; (ii) slightly delayed onset, with a short period of inter- 
vening friction; and (iii) considerably delayed onset with a relatively long 
period of intervening friction. This series is well illustrated by sonograms 7, 
i, 8, tři, and 9, txi (plates rv-v). 

Sonograms 1, Pi, and 2, di (plate 1), illustrate the contrast between a glottalic 
and a voiceless pulmonic lateral fricative respectively. Listening to the tapes, 
I hear the first utterance as an ejective lateral plosive, viz. [tPi]. This is a 
variant also noted by Kuipers, and presumably arises because the supraglottal 
constriction needed to enclose and compress the body of air is so narrow that it 
may on occasion involve complete closure. Both sonograms | and 2 show a 
relatively long interval (A-B) during which voiceless fricative noise is present, 
the contrast between the two residing in the irregularly spaced but quite 
strongly marked vertical striations that interrupt the fricative interval in 
sonogram | as compared with the relatively smooth and interrupted flow of 
noise in sonogram 2. Such intermittent striations are frequently found in 
sonograms of glottalized or laryngealized speech,2* and may perhaps be inter- 
preted as a series of ‘ plosive spikes ' of varying intensity correlated with bursts 
of aperiodic noise from the constricted glottis. 


(b) Differences in the acoustic quality of the voiceless fricatives 

The fricative sounds exemplified in the words under investigation are all 
voiceless. As Strevens puts it : 27 ‘ Voiceless fricatives comprise speech sounds 
consisting solely of turbulent noise, or hiss’. This noise is generated by the 
turbulent airflow caused by a constriction in the vocal tract at some point in 
or above the larynx ',?* and is aperiodic, as contrasted with the periodic sound 
produced m voiced sounds by the regular opening and closing of the vocal cords. 
Nevertheless, this ‘ basically aperiodic random noise’ may be considerably 
modified by such factors as the pressure or rate of the airflow and the shape 
and location of the constriction. These modifications are the basis of the changes 
in acoustic quality which enable us to distinguish one voiceless fricative from 
another, which is what principally concerns us here. Changes in the airflow and 
in the configuration of the vocal tract affect the range and location of frequencies 
at which acoustic energy is recorded and the intensity of that energy. As visual 
displays of the time-intensity-frequency composition of speech, sonograms may 


26 See, for example, Ilse Lehiste, Some acoustic characteristics of dysarthric speech, Basle, 
Karger, 1965, esp. p. 96. 

27 P. Strevens, ‘Spectra of fricative noise in human speech’, Language and Speech, m, 1, 
1960, 32. 

*8 Strevens, op. cit., 33. 
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be expected to provide information about the characteristic frequency and. 
intensity patterns of voiceless fricatives. 

The Kabardian voiceless fricatives about which certain preliminary informa- 
tion of this kind has been obtained are the following : 4, s, e, J, x, €, x. Ï, and h. 
(h represents the ‘ aspiration’ that regularly follows pulmonic plosives before 
a vowel: it does not occur in my material except in this context.) *? The list 
is not exhaustive since no instance of f happens to occur in the material 
investigated. Moreover, s, x, €, x, and h only appear as the second elements of 
clusters. That differences in the distribution of energy may be expected as 
between single sounds and the ‘ same’ sounds as elements in clusters is shown 
by the downward shift in the location of the frequency regions of greatest 
intensity in the fricatives in sonograms 14, pei, and 15, pfe (plates vrr-virI), as 
compared with sonograms 4, ei, and 3, fi (plate 1).*° 

Nevertheless, even from the very few examples studied here from the speech 
of one speaker, one begins to discern the outlines of distinctive patterns for each 
fricative, as characterized by such factors as the lowest frequency at which 
acoustic energy is shown to be present, the frequencies at which regions of 
marked intensity occur, and the ‘ centre of gravity '.?* Some rough indications 
of the distinctive acoustic patterns of M’s voiceless fricatives in the words 
examined are shown below.9? Upper frequency limits are not stated since in all 
cases the sonograms showed energy continuing up to the upper limit of the 
Sonograph used, i.e. c. 7500 Hz. 


4 (Son. 2, di) Lower frequency limit: c. 2250 Hz. Wide spread of energy from 
2950 Hz upwards. Concentrations of energy around 2500-3000 Hz, 
3750-6000 Hz, and 6500-7000 Hz. 


s (Son. 13, psi) Lower frequency limit: c. 3750 Hz. Centre of gravity towards 
upper part of spectrum from 6000 Hz upwards. Plate vir. 
The s in pstfe ‘ cough ! ", for which the sonogram is not shown, agrees 
with this. 
f (Son. 3, fi) Lower frequency limit: c. 1250 Hz. Spread of energy over wide 
range of frequencies. Concentrations of energy around 1500-2000 Hz, 


29 See p. 93. 

30 The formant structure of the following vowel may also be relevant. Clearly, a full-length 
study of Kabardian fricatives would require the examination of a much larger sample, taking into 
account all variants found. 

31 A good example of how such distinctive patterns can be derived from the speech of & 
number of speakers is Peter Strevens's paper already cited. By ' centre of gravity ° is meant the 
concentration of energy towards one end of the frequency spectrum rather than another. 

33 The metalanguage of acoustic description in phonetics is still far from fixed and varies from 
writer to writer. Some writers for example, would use the word ' formant’ in these descriptions 
instead of such clumsy expressions as the * region of greatest concentration of energy °, and so on. 
* Formant ' has, however, on the whole been reserved for the description of voiced sounds, and so 
is perhaps better avoided here, where the reference is to voiceless fricative sounds. 

M’s pronunciations rather than F’s were used as being more stable. F sometimes hesitated 
or misread items. For a comparison upon which to build significant generalizations a wider range 
of speakers would be necessary. 
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2250-3000 Hz, 3500-5750 Hz, 6000-7000 Hz. Region of strongest inten- 
sity : 1500-2000 Hz. Centre of gravity lower than for s. 


(Son. 15, pfe) In pfe the total energy appears reduced as compared with fi. 
The lower frequency limit of visible energy is 1750 Hz. Concentrations of 
energy at 1750-2500 Hz, and 3250-4250 Hz. Fairly even spread from 
4750 Hz upwards till 7000 Hz, where it appears to be tailing off. 

It is assumed that the lowest region of concentrated energy visible for 
f in fiis no longer visible in pfe, and that the concentrations around 
1750-2500 Hz and 3250-4250 Hz are lowered counterparts of the energy 
regions visible at 2250-3000 Hz and 8500-5750 Hz in fi. 


e (Son. 4, si) Lower frequency limit: 2500 Hz. Weak concentration of energy 
between 2500 and 3000 Hz, another slightly stronger at 3250-4000 Hz. 
Strongest concentration between 5500 and 7000 Hz. Spread of energy 
over narrower range of frequencies than for J. Centre of gravity lower than 
for s but higher than for f. 


(Son. 14, pei) The sonogram for pei shows a very similar over-all pattern as 
that for ei, with same lower limit at 2500 Hz. 


x (Son. 16, pxa) Lower frequency limit: 1000 Hz. Formant-like concentrations 
of energy, with strongest one at 1000-1500 Hz, others at 2000-2500 Hz, 
3500-4000 Hz, 5250-5750 Hz, and 6250-7000 Hz. Plate vrm. (Some of 
these higher regions of concentrated energy show up more clearly on the 
sonogram of pxi, which is not illustrated.) 


¢ (Son. 9, txi [tei]) Lower frequency limit: 1000 Hz, as for x.% Region of 
strongest energy is, however, higher, at between 1750 and 2750 Hz, with 
fainter regions at 1000-1500 Hz, 3500-4500 Hz, 5250-6000 Hz, and 
6250-7250 Hz. 


x (Son. 17, pxe) Lower frequency limit : bottom of visible spectrum, i.e. around 
85 Hz. Formant-like concentrations of energy at 750-1250 Hz, 3500- 
4000 Hz, 4250-4750 Hz, 5500-6000 Hz, and the strongest concentration 
at between 6500 and 7250 Hz. Plate rx. 


h (Son. 6, the) Lower frequency limit: signs of very weak energy between 
1000 and 1500 Hz. Very strong concentrations at 3500-4500 Hz and 
from 6250 Hz upwards. Weaker concentrations at 2250-2750 Hz and 
5250-5750 Hz. 


h (Son. 8, t*i) Some energy visible throughout whole range of frequencies, 
though very weak below 2500 Hz. Strong concentration between 2500 
and 2750 Hz, and from 3750 Hz upwards. 


The above information is summarized in diagrammatic form in 
table 1x (p. 101) : 34 : 


33 See p. 95. 

34 It should be noted that since relative intensity is shown on the sonograms by the relative 
blackness of the shading, judgements as to whether the energy present is ‘ strong ’ or ‘ weak’ are 
bound to be subjective, and might not always agree with judgements made by another investigator. 
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(c) The contrast between labialized and non-labialized consonant clusters 


The clusters in the words under investigation are all of the type: voiceless 
plosive + voiceless fricative.” It must be stressed that although the phonetic 
transcription used follows Catford in indicating labialization by the letter w 
after the symbols for the clustered consonants, this does not imply a separate 
labial glide following the cluster. Labialization when it occurs is of the whole 
cluster, and frequently extends also to the following vowel. 

To the ear, the labialized clusters on the tape have a markedly ‘ darker’ 
quality than the corresponding non-labialized clusters. We should look there- 
fore for some corresponding visible difference in the sonograms of such pairs of 
clusters. In the sonograms of such contrasting pairs as txi (son. 9) and txwi 
(son. 10, plate v), there is, except immediately after the plosive burst, reduced 
over-all intensity of the formant-like regions in the fricative of the labialized 
cluster, as compared with those in the non-labialized cluster. In the sonogram 
for txwi, moreover, the lower frequency limit is 750 Hz as opposed to 1000 Hz 
for txi and pxe (son. 16). All regions of concentrated energy are slightly down- 
shifted in the frequency scale for the labialized cluster as compared with the 
non-labialized ones. 

With xw (son. 18, pxwe, plate 1x) similar features are found, namely a 
reduction in the intensity of energy as compared with x (son. 17, pxa), 
accompanied by lowering of the frequency regions in which energy appears to 
be concentrated.39 


(d) Periodic low frequency vibration in wvular fricatives 

A curious feature found in all the sonograms of uvular fricatives 37 is the 
presence of evenly spaced vertical lines, resembling the 'regularly spaced 
voicing striations’ ?? which are the visible indication of the presence of periodic 
vocal cord vibration in a fairly low-pitched voice. These striations can be seen 
in the stretch (A—B) in sons. 11, 12, 17, 18 (plates v1 and 1x). Their presence 
here is puzzling, since to the ear the uvular fricatives themselves are clearly 
‘voiceless ’, and to confirm this there is no voice-bar such as is present with 
voiced sounds. (Compare in sons. 17 and 18 the onset of the voice-bar for the 
following vowels.) When measured against the time marker on the spectro- 
grams and checked against the output of a frequency generator, the striations 
on the sonograms concerned were found to occur at frequencies well below 


35 The recordings of such sounds are perceived as plosive-fricative sequences but there is 
often no clear plosive ‘ spike’ preceding the fricative element on the corresponding sonograms. 
This seems to confirm Kuipers’s observation (p.19) that M i Stops in this position are 
particularly weak. 

36 Comparable results have been obtained elsewhere. See, for instance, Gunnar Fant, * Modern 
instruments and methods for acoustic studies of speech ', Royal Institute of Technology, Division 
of Telegraphy-Telephony, Report (Stockholm), 8, 1957, 29. 

?' In sonograms of F's speech this feature was less noticeable than in M’s, but was still 
discernible. 

38 Fant, op. cit., 24. 
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85 Hz, which is the lower limit of the frequency response of the Sonograph. This 
accounts for the absence of a ‘ voice-bar ' on the sonograms. Frequencies lower 
than 85 Hz can, however, be handled by the Frokjær-Jensen Trans Pitchmeter, 
an automatic pitch recording device which, when used in conjunction with a 
Mingograph, will provide a duplex oscillogram of a live or taped utterance 
together with a simultaneous record of frequencies within a pre-selected range. 
Usually it is the fundamental frequency of the voice that one seeks to follow ; 
in this case it was hoped that the characteristic low ‘fricative’ frequencies 
could also be demonstrated. Mingograms were accordingly made of all the taped 
words in order that the pitch curves of the different parts of the utterance could 
be compared. In all pitch curves of utterances containing the uvular fricative x 
an interval of low frequency was recorded, with a subsequent sharp rise in 
frequency at the onset of the vowel. In mingograms 1-5 on pp. 104-5 line F 
shows the pitch curve, which follows in outline the lower limits of the ink oscil- 
lations ; line O shows the duplex oscillogram ; T the time marker set at 50 c/s. 
In mingograms 1, fi, and 2, pxe (p. 104), the curve recording the fundamental 
frequency of M's voice is indicated by the pecked line at P-Q. It can be seen 
that for fi the pitch is held fairly steady and relatively high, whilst for pxe the 
over-all pattern is one of decreasing frequency. This corresponds to what are 
perceived on the tape as level and falling pitches respectively. On the oscillo- 
grams the stretch X-Y corresponds to the period of friction preceding the 
voiced vocalic stretch Y—Z. The small irregular disturbances of the line X-Y 
record not voicing but the intensity of the fricative. For the corresponding 
interval on the pitch curve line there is no activity recorded. This may be con- 
trasted with mingogram 3, pxə (p. 104) in which for the friction period X-Y 
there is a curve R-P recording vibrations at a frequency of about 70 Hz, con- 
siderably lower than that of the curve P-Q for the ensuing vocalic period Y—Z, 
which records a fundamental frequency in the neighbourhood of 170 Hz. 
Compare also mingograms 4, txwi, and 5, txwi (p. 105), the former of which 
records no pitch curve for the friction period X-Y but shows a clear funda- 
mental frequency curve P-Q for the vocalic stretch Y—Z of the utterance ; 
whereas the latter shows that low frequency vibrations (R—P) are present in the 
fricative stretch also. The articulatory correlate of this periodic low frequency 
characteristic of and peculiar to uvular fricatives is a matter of conjecture. To 
the ear the relevant utterances have a very rough scrapy sound with a decidedly 
‘dark’ timbre. It appears that there may be regular vibration of the back part 
of the velum or of the pharyngal walls, or perhaps of both. 


(e) The interpretation of uvular stops and affricates | 

The official spelling of such words as q*wa ‘ pig ' (see table 1, p. 94) suggests 
that the consonantal initial is to be interpreted as an affricate. In the consonant 
table in his ‘ Grammatical sketch of the Kabardian language’ appended to 
Apazhev’s dictionary, however, Kardanov places nxt and kx'&y not among the 
affricates but among the plosives, as had Turchaninov and Tsagov before him. 
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Catford notes q and q? as unaspirated and aspirated plosives respectively, but 
for the sake of pattern conformity transcribes the unaspirated one q’ in his 
broad transcription ‘regardless of the fact that the uvular plosives are not 
usually ejective '. Kuipers writes that pulmonic q is ‘ always a full affricate ’, 
but follows Yakovlev in regarding this affrication as ‘ affricated homorganic 
aspiration '. In my informants’ pronunciation this uvular affrication was very 
marked, and invited comparison with such clusters as px- and tx-. The sonogram 
of M's q*wo is unfortunately not easy to segment, but if one may assume that 
the interval A-B which shows ‘ uvular low frequency ' striations is the fricative, 
inspection of the relative durations of the fricative element A-B in q*woe 
(son. 20, plate x) as compared on the one hand with ti (son. 8), and on the other 
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with txwi, px wi, txi, etc. (sons. 12, 11, 9, eto.), appears to confirm its interpreta- 
tion as ' homorganic aspiration’ rather than as a fricative member of a two- 
consonant cluster. 


The unaspirated stop 

I heard my informants’ pronunciation of the uvular consonant in q'we ‘ son’ 
as ejective in both cases. This appears to be supported by the two spikes visible 
in son. 19 (plate x), but does not, of course, rule out the possibility that non- 
ejective variants are equally acceptable. 


LE BUDDHA INSULTA-T-IL DEVADATTA? 
Par E. LAMOTTE 


I 


La tradition bouddhique s’est montrée justement sévère à l'endroit de 
Devadatta, le cousin du buddha Sakyamuni qui, entré dans l'ordre des b/ksu, 
essaya de supplanter le Maître à la tête de la Communauté où il se rendit cou- 
pable de trois fautes graves : il provoqua un schisme, précipita un rocher du 
haut d’une montagne pour écraser le Buddha et infligea une blessure mortelle à 
une religieuse. Finalement, la terre s'entr'ouvrit sous ses pas et il fut précipité 
vivant dans le grand enfer. 

Le Buddha lui-même ne put retenir son indignation lorsque Devadatta lui 
proposa de se retirer en laissant la Communauté à ses soins. Voici en quels 
termes le Vinaya pali ! rapporte l'événement : 

‘En ce temps-là le Seigneur, entouré d'une grande assemblée où un roi 
était présent, préchait la Loi, tout en étant assis. Alors Devadatta s'étant levé 
de son siège et ayant arrangé sur une épaule son vêtement de dessus, s'Inclina 
les mains jointes devant le Seigneur et lui dit: ‘Seigneur, le Seigneur est 
maintenant usé, agé, vieilli; il a fait son temps et se trouve à la fin de sa vie ; 
Seigneur, que le Seigneur se contente maintenant de s'adonner au séjour 
bienheureux en la vie présente, qu'il me confie la Communauté des moines. 
C'est moi qui vais diriger la Communauté des moines ". 

“ Assez, Devadatta, renonce au désir de diriger la Communauté des moines.” 


Et une deuxiéme fois.... Et une troisiéme fois Devadatta dit au Seigneur : 
* Seigneur, le Seigneur est maintenant usé, âgé, vieilli .... C'est moi qui vais 


diriger la Communauté des moines ”. 

“ Devadatta, ce n'est méme pas à Sariputta et à Moggallana que je confierais 
la Communauté des moines. Comment alors pourrais-je la confier à toi, cadavre 
(chava), mangeur de crachat (kheläpaka) ? ” 

Alors Devadatta se dit: ' Dans une assemblée où un roi est présent, le 
Seigneur me traite de ‘mangeur de crachat’ tandis qu'il exalte Sariputta et 
Moggallàna ". Irrité, mécontent, il salua le Seigneur et, ayant tourné autour 
de lui en le tenant à sa droite, 1l s'en alla. 

Telle fut alors la premiére malice de Devadatta à l'endroit du Seigneur.’ 


Le mot khelapaka qui retiendra ici notre attention présente de nombreuses 
variantes: khelasika et khelopaka dans les manuscrits du Vinaya,? khelasaka 
dans la Samantapüsaádika,? khelasika dans le Commentaire du Dhammapada.* 
Kheläpaka et khelásika sont recensés dans le Pali-English dictionary de la PTS 
qui les définit: ‘ An abusive term “ eating phlegm " (?)’. 


1 Vinaya, 0, pp. 188-9. (Les textes pali sont cités d’après les éditions de la Pali Text Society.) 
3 Vinaya, 11, p. 323. 

3 Samantapäsädika, VI, p. 1275. 

* Commentaryton the Dhammapada, new edition,'1, Pt. 1p. 118. 
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Mais prendre ce terme dans son sens fort, c’est s’écarter de la tradition 
exégétique inaugurée par Buddhaghosa qui se prononce pour un sens figuré. 
On Iit en effet dans la Samantapásadikà : 5 

Khelasako "to ettha micchäjivena wppannapaccayà ariyehi vantabba khelasadisa, 
tathärüpe paccaye ayam ajjhoharati "ti katva kheläsako ‘ti bhagavata vutto 

‘ Les moyens d'existence résultant d'une mauvaise manière de vivre doivent 
être vomis par les Nobles comme du crachat. C’est pourquoi le Seigneur dit 
khelasaka “ devant être vomi comme le crachat ” pour expliquer que Devadatta 
mange des moyens d'existence de ce genre ?. 

L'autorité de Buddhaghosa ne se discute pas et c'est en se recommandant 
de son interprétation que les exégétes modernes ont quelque peu édulcoré dans 
leurs traductions la rigueur des termes chava et khelapaka (khelásaka, khelasika) 
adressés par le Buddha à Devadatta. 

Rhys Davids et Oldenberg : ë ‘ I would not give over the Bhikkhu-samgha, 
Devadatta, even to Sariputta and Moggallana. How much less, then, to so 
vile (chava) and evil-living (khelapaka) a person as you’. 

Malalasekhera : * * Not even to Säriputta and Moggallàna would I hand over 
the Order, and would I then to thee, vile one, to be vomited like spittle ? '. 

E. J. Thomas : 8 méme traduction. 

Miss I. B. Horner :? ‘I would not hand over the Order of monks even to 
Sariputta and Moggallàna. How then could I to you, a wretched one to be 
vomited like spittle ? ?. 

Mais le Vinaya pali n'est pas le seul à avoir consigné les propos injurieux du 
Buddha. On les retrouve également dans d'autres recueils disciplinaires qui 
nous sont parvenus en traductions chinoises. Certains vont dans le sens du 
Vinaya pali en interprétant les injures en question dans un sens figuré et en 
comparant Devadatta à un crachat qui doit étre vomi. C’est le cas pour les 
Vinaya des Mahï$äsaka et des Dharmaguptaka, les plus proches du Vinaya 
pali et traduits au début du cinquiéme siécle, le premier par le moine kaámirien 
Buddhajiva (en 424-6), le deuxième par un autre moine kaámirien Buddhaya£as : 
(dés 408). 

Selon le Vinaya des Mahisasaka,!° le Buddha aurait traité Devadatta de 
‘sot’ (yü ch'ih 1& $), et d’après les anciennes éditions des Sui (581-617) et 
des Sung (1104-48), de pareil au crachat’ (ju hsien to An y mE). De même 
le Vinaya des Dharmaguptaka !! veut qu'il Pait appelé ‘homme sot’ (ch‘ih 
jen 3&& A), ‘ corps de larmes et de crachat’ (t'i t'o chth shen DE iE z 4). 

D'autres Vinaya, plus tardifs, prennent les injures au sens propre et veulent 


5 Samantapasädikä, vi, p. 1275. 

$ Vinaya texts, 111 (SBE, xx), Oxford, 1885, 238-9. 

? Dictionary of Pāli proper names, 1, London, 1937, 1108. 

8 The life of Buddha as legend and history, London, 1931, 132-3. 

* The Book of the discipline, v (SBB, xx), London, 1952, 264. 

10 T, 1421, ch. 3, p. 185 20. (Les textes chinois sont cités d’après l'édition du Taishô Issaikyo 
de Takakusu et Watanabe, 1924—9.) 

11 P, 1428, ch. 4, p. 592 b 13-14. 
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notamment que Devadatta ait réellement avalé du crachat. Selon le Sarvasti- 
vàdavinaya,? le Buddha aurait dit à son rival: ‘Tu es un “ mangeur de 
crachat (tan t'o Wit mE), un “sot” (ch'ih jen # À), un “cadavre " (szu jen 
Jt A)’. Selon le Milasarvastivddavinaya, ses termes auraient été: ' Tu es 
un “ignorant” (wu chih JH #), un “sot” (chh jen # À), un “mangeur 
de crachat ” (shih t‘o che f£ mE 38) '. De même le Mahaprajfiaparamatopadesa 1* 
qui utilise le Sarvastivadavinaya comme livre de discipline met dans la bouche 
du Buddha les mots suivants: ‘Tu es un “ enragé " (k'uang jen JE À), un 
‘cadavre " (sew jen Zt A), un ‘ tousseur de crachat” (sou t'o jen W iE À)’. 

En résumé, nous nous trouvons devant une double tradition : l'une, repré- , 
sentée notamment par les sources pali, pour laquelle Devadatta fut un vil 
personnage ‘ à vomir comme le crachat ', l'autre, plus réaliste, et probablement 
d'origine sarvastivadin, aux termes de laquelle Devadatta aurait vraiment 
avalé du crachat. 


II 


Cette divergence s'explique par un autre passage des écritures canoniques 
relatant comment Devadatta, en possession de pouvoirs magiques de nature 
profane (pothujjanika ddl), recourut à diverses transformations pour séduire 
le prince héritier Ajätasattu et s'assurer ainsi gains, respects, et renommée. 
Chronologiquement, cet épisode se situe avant l'insolente requéte au cours de 
laquelle le mauvais disciple somma le Buddha de lui confier la Communauté. 

Ici encore les textes se rangent en deux groupes: dans le premier, Devadatta 
se borne à des jeux enfantins pour effrayer le prince ; dans le second, il pousse 
l'inconvenance jusqu'à avaler la salive d'Ajàtasattu. 

Premier groupe de textes | 

Le Vinaya pali 1$ rapporte les faits de la façon suivante: 

* Tandis que Devadatta retiré dans la solitude était plongé en méditation, 
cette réflexion lui vint à Pesprit: “ Qui pourrais-je donc charmer pour que, 
gráce à ses bonnes dispositions pour moi, beaucoup de gains et d'honneurs me 
solent attribués ? ". Alors Devadatta se dit: “ Le prince Ajatasattu est jeune 
et aussi de bon avenir. Si je charmais maintenant le prince Ajatasattu ? 
Quand il sera bien disposé envers moi, beaucoup de gains et d'honneurs me 
seront attribués ”. | 

Alors Devadatta ayant rangé sa literie et prenant son bol et son vêtement, 
partit pour Räjagaha et, en temps voulu, arriva à Rajagaha. La, ayant déposé 
sa forme propre et s’étant métamorphosé en un jeune garçon vêtu d’une ceinture 
de serpents, il apparut sur le giron du prince Ajatasattu. Alors le prince 
Ajatasattu fut effrayé, angoissé, inquiet, tremblant. Alors Devadatta dit ainsi 
au prince Ajätasatbu : ‘ Prince, avez-vous peur de moi ? ”. 

12 T, 1435, ch. 36, p. 258 b 7. 
13 T^, 1450, ch. 13, p. 169 b 25-6. 


14 7, 1509, ch. 26, p. 251 6 11-12; p. 252 b 15-16. 
15 Vinaya, 11, pp. 184-5. 
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“ Oui, Jai peur. Qui es-tu ? ” 

“ Je suis Devadatta.” 

" Seigneur, si tu es vraiment le vénérable Devadatta, apparais donc sous ta 
propre forme." 

Alors Devadatta rejeta la forme d'un jeune gargon et, revétu de son manteau 
et autres habits, tenant en main le bol aux aumónes, se tint devant le prince 
Ajatasattu. 

Dés lors le prince Ajatasattu, tout charmé par ce prodige de magie de la 
part de Devadatta, se met à son service, soir et matin, avec cing cents chars; 
et cinq cents portions de riz cuit sont apportées à Devadatta en don de nour- 
riture.' 

Quelques détails supplémentaires sont ajoutés par le Commentaire du 
Dhammagpada.!$ S’étant transformé en jeune garçon, Devadatta mit quatre 
serpents venimeux sur ses mains et ses pieds, plaga un serpent sur son cou, 
enroula un serpent autour de sa téte en guise d'oreiller, mit un serpent sur une 
épaule, et dans cet appareil, apparut sur le giron d’Ajatasattu. 

Vinaya des Mahisasaka : 17 

* Descendu dans un filet, Devadatta apparut au-dessus du lit du prince, sous 
la forme d'un jeune garçon, sugant son doigt et sagement couché. Le prince 
l'ayant vu fut trés effrayé et lui demanda : “ Es-tu un dieu ou un démon ? ". 

Il répondit: “ Je suis Devadatta ; nayez pas peur, ne craignez pas”. Le 
prince lui dit: “Si tu es Devadatta, reprends ta forme originelle ". Alors 
Devadatta se transforma et reprit ses attitudes antérieures.’ 

Vinaya des Dharmaguptaka : 18 

‘ Devadatta se rendit chez le prince Ajatagatru et par sa force magique 
(rddhibala) s’éleva dans les airs. Tantôt il prêchait la Loi en montrant son 
corps, tantôt il prêchait la Loi en cachant son corps, tantôt il prêchait la Loi 
en se montrant à mi-corps, tantót il préchait la Loi sans se montrer à mi-corps. 
Tantôt son corps émettait de la’fumée, tantôt il émettait du feu. Enfin il se 
métamorphose en un enfant, le corps orné d'un collier de pierres précieuses ; 
1l se tenait sur les bras du prince et, se retournant, lui sugait un doigt. 

Lorsque le prince Ajatasatru vit cette transformation, il s'effraya, et les 
poils de son corps se dressérent. Devadatta sachant que le prince avait peur lui 
dit: “ Ne craignez pas! Ne craignez pas! ”. 

Le prince lui demanda : ‘ Qui es-tu ? ”. 

Il répondit : “ Je suis Devadatta ”. 

Le prince reprit: “Si tu es vraiment Devadatta, reprends ta forme à toi ". 

Il reprit son corps tel qu’il était auparavant.” 

Ekotiarikägama : 1? 

‘ Devadatta, cachant sa propre forme, prit le corps d’un jeune garçon et 


18 Commentary on the Dhammapada, new edition, 1, Pt. 1, p. 118. 
17 T, 1421, ch. 8, p. 17 c 21-5. 

18 T, 1428, ch. 4, p. 592 a 9-18. 

19 T, 125, ch. 47, p. 802 c 21-4. 
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apparut sur les genoux du prince. Alors les courtisanes firent chacune la 
réflexion suivante: ‘ Quel est cet homme? Est-ce un démon ou est-ce un 
dieu ?". Elles n'avaient pas fini de parler que Devadatta retransforma son 
corps et redevint comme auparavant.’ 

Dans toutes ces sources, le récit est encore relativement simple. Devadatta 
se transforme uniquement en un gargonnet, enroulé ou non de serpents. ll 
veut seulement effrayer Ajatasatru et, à la requête de ce dernier, reprend 
aussitôt sa forme première. Il ne pose aucun geste qui pourrait lui mériter 
l'épithéte de * mangeur de crachat ’. 


Second groupe de textes 

Il marque un tournant et une évolution dans la légende. L’intention de 
Devadatta n'est plus d'effrayer, mais de séduire le prince héritier. A cette fin 
il multiplie les métamorphoses et se transforme successivement en éléphant, en 
. cheval, en bœuf, qui pénètrent chez Ajatasatru en passant à travers le mur et 
en sortant par la porte ou vice versa. Il se change également en religieux et 
même en voile ou en bonnet, dont Ajatasatru se fait un turban. Enfin il prend 
la forme d'un enfant, orné d'un collier de pierres précieuses. Nullement effrayé, 
le prince héritier le prend dans ses bras, joue avec lw, et finit toujours par lui 
mettre du crachat en bouche. Par amour du gain et des honneurs, Devadatta 
consent à l'avaler. 

Cette nouvelle version des faits apparait tout d'abord dans l/'Udànavarga 
chinois *° et un Vinaya #1 d'origine inconnue, traduits l’un et l'autre en chinois, 
dans les années A.D. 382 et 383, par Chu Fo-nien. Elle figure également dans le 
Samyuktägama ? de l’école Kasyapiya traduit vers l'an 400 par un traducteur 
dont le nom n'est pas conservé. Enfin elle est reprise et développée dans le 
Vinaya des Sarvastivadin * traduit entre 404 et 405 par Kumärajiva, et le 
Vinaya des Milasarvastivadin ?* dont une traduction incomplète fut exécutée 
par I-ching entre les années 700 et 712. 

Bien plus, c'est sur cette recension sarvastivadi que se penchèrent les 
grands exégètes du quatrième siècle: les cing cents Arhat du Kasmir qui 
compilérent la Mahavibhasa,* et le ou les Madhyamika qui élaborérent le 
Mahàwyrajfiápáramitopadesa.?5 

L'examen de ces textes nous permet de préciser les conclusions auxquelles 
nous avions abouti précédemment. Selon l'exégése la plus ancienne, exégèse 
représentée par les Theravadin de langue pali, les Mahï$äsaka et les Dharma- 
guptaka, le qualificatif de khelapaka ou de khelasika adressé par le Buddha à 
Devadatta fut un simple ' gros mot, une insulte dépourvue de signification 


20 T, 212, ch. 14, p. 687 c 23-8. 

21 T, 1464, ch. 2, p. 859 b 22-9. 

22 T. 100, ch. 1, p. 374 b 13-19. 

23 T, 1435, ch. 36, p. 257 c 4-12. 

*& T, 1450, ch. 18, p. 168 c 7-16. 

25 M, 1545, ch. 85, p. 442 a 1-8. 

?6 T, 1509, ch. 14, p. 164 c 21-3; ch. 26, p. 252 b 22-6. 
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objective. Dans la suite d'autres exégótes relevant de l'école sarvàstivadin- 
vaibhasika voulurent y voir un reproche concernant un fait réel et, pour 
justifier leur interprétation, modifiérent les textes en conséquence en prétendant 
que Devadatta avait effectivement “ pris le crachat " d’Ajatasatru. 


HI 


Transposées sur ce plan, les paroles dures adressées par le Buddha à son 
méchant cousin ou à d'autres disciples ne relèvent plus de la sémantique et 
encore moins de l'histoire, mais entrent dans le champ de la controverse 
théologique. 

* Depuis la nuit de l'illumination jusqu'à la nuit du Nirvana, tout ce que le 
Buddha a déclaré et enseigné est vrai et non pas faux.’ ? ‘Sa bonne parole se 
signale par quatre caractéres : elle est bien dite, agréable et plaisante, favorable 
au salut, et véridique.’ *5 Parmi les dix-huit attributs exclusifs (@ventkadharma) 
du Buddha, il est entendu que tous les actes corporels, vocaux et mentaux du 
Tathagata sont précédés du savoir (jfíaánapürvamgama) et accompagnent le 
savoir (2fíananuparwartin).? 

Si donc Sakyamuni a traité Devadatta de khelapaka, c’est que ce dernier a 
vraiment avalé du crachat, et si cette parole parait dure, elle n'en a pas moins 
été prononcée pour le bien du coupable. 

Reste qu'un tel propos est choquant dans la bouche de Säkyamuni qui fut 
de son vivant, selon l'heureuse expression d'Alfred Foucher, ' le type accompli 
du moine-gentilhomme’. A lire et à relire les vieux sūtra, on est frappé par sa 
distinction naturelle, son soin des bienséances, son constant souci de correction 
et de mesure. Aussi, quelle qu’ait été la bassesse de Devadatta, s'est-on demandé 
si le Buddha ne s'était pas laissé aller à son endroit à un mouvement 
d'impatience. 

A l'instigation du moine jaina Nataputta, le prince Abhaya, fils du roi 
Bimbisära, vint un jour trouver le Buddha pour lui poser en substance la 
question suivante: ' Vous avez dit et répété que Devadatta était destiné au 
malheur, condamné à l'enfer pour un kalpa, et proprement incurable. Est-il 
permis au Buddha de tenir des propos déplaisants et désagréables pour autrui ? 
Si oui, en quoi différez-vous des hommes ordinaires ? Si non, pourquoi vous 
êtes-vous montré si dur ? *. 

C'était là une question à double tranchant, mais le Buddha répondit sans 
hésitation : ‘Si une parole est fausse, le Tathagata ne la prononce jamais, 
füt-elle plaisante ou désagréable. Mais si une parole est vraie, justifiée et utile, 
quoique déplaisante et désagréable pour autrui, le Tathagata se réserve le 


27 Digha, nr, p.136; Anguttara, xr, p.24; Itivuttaka, p.121; Madhyamagama, T, 26, 
ch. 34, p. 645 b 18-21. Texte canonique modifié par la suite: Lañkävatära, pp. 142-3; Prasanna- 
pada, p. 366, 539 ; Panjika, p. 419. 

28 Suttanipata, p. 78. 

29 Pañcaviméatisähasrika, pp. 211-12 ; Satasähasrikä, p. 1450 ; Mahavyutpatti, nos. 135-53. 
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droit de la prononcer en temps voulu. Et pourquoi? Parce que le Tathagata 
a compassion des êtres '.30 

On ne pouvait mieux dire. Qu’elle soit douce ou sévére, toute parole du 
Buddha est conforme à la vérité et n’a d'autre but que le bien des créatures. 

Ses adversaires ne désarmérent pas pour autant, et continuèrent à reprocher 
au Buddha une dureté de parole parfaitement justifiée. 

Abstraction faite de critiques occasionnelles, on intenta au Buddha au 
moins deux grands procés. 

Le premier 3! eut pour prétexte les tourments et les maladies endurés par 
le Buddha au cours de son existence derniére: des hérétiques l'aecusérent 
d'avoir assassiné la jeune Sundari ; Cificà se prétendit enceinte de ses œuvres; 
un rocher lancé par Devadatta lui écrasa un orteil; il fut blessé au pied par 
une épine d’acacia ; il souffrit de migraine lorsque le roi Virüdhaka massacra 
les Sakya, ses compatriotes ; invité par le brahmane Agnidatta, puis éconduit, 
il fut contraint de manger de l'orge; à la suite d'un froid, il souffrit du dos ; 
durant six années il crut devoir se livrer à la pratique des austérités ; mendiant 
sa nourriture dans un village de brábmanes, il ne reçut rien et s'en retourna le 
bol vide. 

Comment expliquer qu'un personnage aussi saint ait eu à subir ces neuf 
tourments ? 

Ce fut une belle controverse entre docteurs. Pour certains, le Buddha soumis 
comme Je commun des mortels & la rétribution des actes devait expier les 
fautes de ses vies antérieures; pour d’autres, ces tourments et ces maladies 
résultaient uniquement de conditions physiques inéluctables ; pour d'autres 
encore (en l'occurrence, des Mahayanistes), les malaises du Buddha furent des 
malaises simulés, de simples artifices salvifiques (upäya) destinés à convertir . 
les étres. 

Un autre procès dont le Mahäprajñäpäramitopadesa *? a conservé le dossier 
fut encore intenté au Buddha par les exégétes et les docteurs. Il est basé, 
non plus sur les tourments endurés par le Seigneur, mais sur de prétendues fautes 
dont il se serait rendu coupable aprés son illumination. 


Ici encore. les chefs d’accusation sont au nombre de neuf : 
3 


1. Le Buddha prêcha la Loi à des assemblées d'hérétiques % sans se douter 
que personne ne le croirait ; ce fut là une marque d'étourderie. 


30 of, Abhayaräjakumärasutta, Majjhima, 1, pp. 392-6 (trad. I. B. Horner, Middle length 
sayings, I1, London, 1957, 60-4). Ce sutta n’a pas de correspondant dans le Madhyamagama, 
mais était connu des sources du nord : il est cité dans la Dasabhiimikavibhasa de Nagarjuna, T, 
1521, ch. 11, p. 79 b 4. 

31 Sur ce procès, voir le Traité de la grande vertu de sagesse, x, Louvain, 1944, 507—11. 

82 77, 1509, ch. 26, pp. 251 b 6-254 b 29. 

88 Samanasaccasutia où le Buddha prêcha les ' quatre vérités des br&hmanes' à divers 
religieux errants, Antabhära, eto.: Anguttara, 11, pp. 176-7; Samyuktagama dans T, 99, ch. 35, 
p. 251 a 20-5 19; T, 100, ch. 11, pp. 450 c 5—451 a 10; Ekotiarikagama dans T, 125, ch. 18, 
p. 639 a 1-11. : 
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2. Il montra son corps au maitre jaina Saccaka Niganthaputta.*4 

3. Ilexhiba sa langue et sa cryptorchidie à Ambattha, à Brahmàyu et à Sela.35 

4. Iltraita ses disciples de sots. 

5. Il msulta Devadatta en le traitant de sot, de cadavre et d'avaleur de 
crachat. 

6. Il se servait d'un bol en pierre alors qu'il en avait interdit l'usage à ses 
moines,%6 


T. Il s’abstint de se prononcer sur plusieurs problèmes philosophiques difficiles 
et les déclara ' points réservés ou non-définis ' (avyäkrtavastu).5? 

8. Il enseigna tantôt la doctrine du Moi et tantôt la doctrine du Non-moi.?? 

9. Ilaffirma et nia tour à tour l'existence des dharma.?? 


Par des arguments tirés des écritures et de la raison, la défense réfuta les uns 
aprés les autres ces divers chefs d’accusation. Mais le plaidoyer est si long et si 
subtil qu’il ne peut étre question de le reproduire ici en entier. Je me bornerai 
a traduire le passage concernant les insultes à Devadatta : 4° 

‘Le Buddha dit à Devadatta : “ Tu es un sot (müdha), un cadavre (Sava), 
un avaleur de crachat (khelasika) ”. 

Un “ sot " car à cause de la gravité de ses péchés Devadatta devait tomber 
dans l'enfer Avici: de là cette triple insulte. 

Un ''eadavre" car, sous l'apparence d'un homme vivant, Devadatta 
n’accumulait pas les racines de bien (kuSalamila). Avec sa tête rasée et son 
habit religieux, on eût dit un saint (@ryapudgala), mais intérieurement il n'avait 
aucune sagesse : c'était donc un cadavre. 

On orne les cadavres de multiples maniéres, mais ils se décomposent graduel- 
lement et il est impossible de les faire revivre. Il en fut ainsi pour Devadatta. 
' Chaque jour le Buddha l’mstruisait de multiples manières, mais ses mauvaises 
dispositions (dustacitia) augmentaient, ses méchants et mauvais penchants 
(paápakakusaladharma) croissaient de jour en jour, et il en arriva à commettre 
trois péchés à rétribution immédiate (Gnantarya) : c'était donc un cadavre. 


84 Majjhima, 1, p.233; Samyuktägama dans T, 99, ch. 5, p. 36b 22-3; Ekottarikagama 
dans T, 126, ch. 30, p. 716 b 4-5. 

35 Digha, x, p. 106 ; Majjhima, 11, p. 143; Suttanipata, pp. 107-8; T, 1, ch. 18, p. 87 c 14-17; 
T, 20, p. 263 6 24-6; T, 26, ch. 41, p. 6885 27-8; T, 76, p. 885b 4-7. 

36 Le Buddha utilisa le bol en pierre que lui avaient offert les quatre Grands Rois des dieux 
(caturmaharajikadeva). En revanche 1l ne permit à ses moines que des bols en fer ou en terre cuite : 
of. Vinaya pali, rz, p. 112; Vinaya des Mahïéäsaka dans T', 1421, ch. 26, p. 170 a 2-3; Vinaya 
des Mahasimghika dans T, 1425, ch. 29, p. 462a 11; Vinaya des Sarvästivadin dans 7', 1435, 
ch. 37, p. 269 6 8. 

37 Problèmes sur l'infinité du monde, etc., qui sont au nombre de dix dans les écritures pali, 
mais de quatorze dans les écritures sanskrites. Le Buddha les jugeant inutiles au salut a refusé 
de se prononcer à leur sujet: cf. Digha, 1, pp. 187-8; Majjhima, 1, p. 431; Samyutta, 1v, p. 395; 
Anguttara, v, pp. 193-4. 

38 Le Buddha s'est expliqué à ce sujet dans |’Anandasutia: Samyutta, 1v, pp. 400-1; T, 99, 
ch. 34, p. 245 b 9-25; T, 100, ch. 10, p. 444 c. 

3? En principe le Buddha affirme l'existence des dharma dans le Hinayäna ; il nie leur 
existence dans Mahayana. 

40 Mahaprajynaparamitopadeséa dans T, 1509, ch. 26, p. 252 b 15-c 6. 
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Il fut aussi un “ avaleur de crachat ". Devadatta convoitant le gain (labha) 
et les honneurs (satkara) s'était métamorphosé en un jeune garçon (kumaraka) 
au corps céleste et s'était manifesté dans les bras du prince Ajätasatru. Le 
prince lui souffla dans la bouche et lui donna du crachat à avaler. C'est pourquoi 
Devadatta fut un avaleur de crachat. 

Objection — Devadatta qui possédait les concentrations (samadhi) avait 
renoncé aux désirs des sens (vitarága). Comment put-il encore avaler le crachat 
d'autrui ? 

Réponse — Chez ce personnage, les méchantes dispositions (dustacitta) étaient 
profondes, mais ses facultés étaient aiguisées (#ksnendriya). Ayant renoncé 
aux désirs des sens (vitardga), il pouvait se métamorphoser. Quand il eut avalé 
le crachat, il perdit ses facultés aiguisées, mais au bout d'un temps il les recouvra. 
C'est pourquoi il fut appelé “ avaleur de crachat ”. 

En outre Devadatta avait dit au Buddha: “Le Buddha est usé (jirna). 
Puisqu'il a toujours aimé la retraite (viveka) qu'il entre dans la forêt et s’y livre 
aux joies de l'extase (dhyana) et qu'il me confie la Communauté”. Le Buddha 
lui répondit: “ Sariputra et Maudgalyäyana ont une grande sagesse, ce sont 
des hommes bons, doux et purs, et pourtant je ne leur confierais pas la Com- 
munauté. Comment alors pourrais-je te la confier à toi qui es un sot, un cadavre, 
un avaleur de crachat ? ”. 

C’est pour de telles raisons que le Buddha, bien qu'il n'ait aucun attachement 
pour les choses, profére (à l’occasion) des paroles dures, mais à seule fin de 
convertir les étres.' 


Les textes ne nous disent pas quelle fut l'issue du procés, mais si verdict 
il y eût, gageons que le Buddha sortit blanc comme neige de toutes les accusations 
portées contre lui et qu'il fut solennelement reconnu que 'tous les aotes 
corporels, vocaux et mentaux du Tathagata sont précédés du savoir et accom- 
pagnent le savoir ’. 
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By D. N. MacKenzie 
mnt yznty nm'cqn 
pr nwx swšty pyly 
B "By p-, X by p-' 

VJ 741 ff. rty ZK pr^mn wwkw yy PZY sy ZK Sly ZKw šyšky zyrt 
By py ‘and the Brahman wept so much that his tears *rolled quickly one 
upon the other’. So runs Benveniste’s translation, while his note suggests 
more closely the meaning ‘ succeed, follow ° or ' be added ’ for the verb *’By’p- 
(or *Bry’p-) ‘ not otherwise known’, with a tentative reference to pty’p- ‘ reach ’. 
A very similar verb was to be found in ST, 11, c 3, 12, however: cywyd pyd’r 
mt zw by pd rm t yrbm . qt byy zey wyspw sfrynny * for the reason that I have 
*learnt (erfahren) and know, that God is the creator of all (things) '. by'pd'rm 
is plainly a preterite formed from the present stem by’p- (v. GMS, § 877, n. 1), 
since the corresponding past stem would have to be in X -ft, M, B -Bt; cf. 
X ftyp-d'r-. 

It is not difficult to reconcile these two Sogd. forms with the Yayn(obi) 
biyôp- ‘ overtake ’,? Oss. ayyafan ' reach, overtake, find’, Khot. byev- ' obtain”, 
Man. MP 'y'b-, ’y’pt ‘ attain, obtain’, etc., < *abi-dpaya-.2 The Brahman’s 
one tear (nom.) ‘ was overtaking’ his next tear (acc.) quickly. In the case of 
the newly converted Christian queen a reference to the original Syriac is 
necessary :* mil dm ?.. p wyd? w bw? dkl lh’. Only ’..p corresponds to 
Sogd. by pdrm; rather than the "'()p which Lentz's translation ‘ erfahren ? 
suggests, it should perhaps read.’ (g8w)p, meaning ‘ because I consider and I know 
that God is the creator of all’. The Sogd. translator has then given the Syr. gp 
its more usual meaning ‘ reach, attain ’, and changed the tense, thus : * because 
I have attained (understanding) and know, . . .". 


"wéáqr emqu' 
ST, n, c 3, 34 ff. "L'yiO' rnt pr zprt wt mync yn 0brqy . pr 'wiq'r emqy 't 
pr z¥ wn cw poyU'rnt cn Syraty cwdw bršb . . . ' And they began, by the grace 5 
of the Holy Spirit, through the *authority and the power, which they received 
from the pious lord Barshabba (. . . to teach and baptize)’. The absence of 
comment suggests that Lentz’s translation ‘ “authority ’ is based only on the 
context.® If we consider B cimy wysk’yrty/wik’yrtk (Dhy. 33, 102) * eye(s) 


1 Christian Sogdian forms will only be marked X when necessary to distinguish them from 
B(uddhist), M(anichean), or S(ogdian, unspecified). 

2 M. S. Andreev and E. M. PeStereva, Jagnobskie teksty, Moscow-Leningrad, 1957 (hereafter 
JT), 232. 

? See, most recently, R. E. Emmerick, Saka grammatical studies, London, 1968, 106. 

4 ST, 1x, 560, 16 ; ed. H. J. Polotsky. 

5 ^n bbrqy’, v. Benveniste, * Études (sur quelques textes sogdiens chrétiens), 11”, JA, COXLVII, 
], 1959, 132. 

6 Benveniste, ‘ Notes, ui’, JA, coxxvu1, avril-juin 1936, 223, suggests a line of approach, 
via B wyš’kk ‘ eminent, noble ' (X wy&q, ‘ Études, 1’, JA, Coxu, 3, 1955, 330), without reaching 
a conclusion. 
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open? and X wyqyr «yp0 cymt (BST, 1r, 889.14) ‘he opened his eyes ”,? 
there can be little doubt that here too we have em- ‘ eye’ and some derivative 
of the same verbal stem. 

Our word is an abstract in -y from a compound adjective in *-emy (GMS, 
§ 985). If the verb wiskér- is < *wiškāraya-,8 X ’wiq’r could be a late form of 
a noun *wiskdr ‘opening’; cf. M "mbyr- ‘fill’: ’mb’r ‘satiety’, M. ’nwyy- 
‘gather’: ’nw’zk ‘ assembly ’, etc. A compound *nékar-éa($)m-aka-, however, 
containing such a noun, would have no obvious meaning. *čašm-wiškār- 
* opening of the eyes ' would be a possible dependent compound, but ' inverted ' 
dependent compounds (like NP &bguët : Kurd. gostaw '* broth") are not a 
feature of Sogdian. It is better to take the compound as one word, despite the 
disjointed spelling (as also in zprt wt myne), and recognize in it *w(i)škär(t)-čame, 
with a perfect participle differing from B wiškērt-, but equally secondary in 
formation. This would be ‘ having opened eyes’; in the spiritual sense that 
the context demands (cf. the opening of Saul’s eyes, Acts ix) the abstract 
uSkäréemakya could mean ‘ conviction °. 


myw bry, wz- s 


The passage ST, 1r, c 5, 15-17, cnw dw’ awdbtyg ’wawne qwnnig'n yy sw 
awny mywbry wnm "woztqm on ny wry ms myde’nw sfsqnt qy "wat en sfnyq, 
contains two doubtful words, myn’bry and the verb *'wz-. The editor translated 
them ‘*Machtige’ and 'obsiegen, schlagen respectively, modifying the 
former to ‘ who brings about the decision’ in an additional note (p. 604), 
on the strength of another doubtful word, B ’myny. Benveniste ? accepted 
this, adding Rustam, 6, myn’y ‘ authority’ < Av. mainya- ‘ authoritative ’, 
though as TSP, 18 II, 6 (text), it became ‘courage’; similarly Henning, 
BBB, 91 on b 8, ‘ Mut’. Despite the remaining doubt as to its exact meaning, 
this could be the first element in the compound myn’ br(y ?) ‘ *decisive/authori- 
tative/courageous', but no such seems an appropriate epithet for Daniel's 
‘mighty, powerful’ kingdom ‘like iron’. Moreover, considering myw bry as 
an epithet raises the difficulty of the unnecessary sequence of demonstratives 
(different in kind from the others noted in GMS, § 1407). It is perhaps better 
to think of a nominal form from the known stem myn- ‘resemble’ (if it does 
not already exist in the myn’y of VJ 429, etc., q.v.), viz. ‘resemblance °. zwny 
myn’ bry could then mean ‘ in that simile (lit. likeness-bringer) ’. 

Lentz compared ’wa- with the noun ’wawne (via B wyn- ‘ smash”, which 
is to be read ’wyz- ‘ descend "). Henning approved this view (BBB, 63 on 519), 
with the just comment that 'nzw'y-, 'zw'y- ‘ break’ are to be kept apart. To 
Henning’s implied analysis of ’nawnc/’xwne = 'wawnc ‘ struggle’ as *ham-/4- 
aw-ne Gersheviteli (GMS, 81004) opposed a possible *ham-/a-/awa-xwn-c. 

7 See Benveniste, ‘ Études, 1’, 309. 

8 Szemerényi’s etymology, Sprache, xir, 2, 1966, 217, < *wist-kr-, p.p. wist-kirt- * make 
open ’, flies in the face of the fact that Sogd. has only ()wn-, ’k(r)t- ‘ make °’, no *gyr- or *k’yrt-. 


? * Notes, 1v °, BSOS, 1x, 3, 1937, 513. The connexion was developed by Henning, BSOAS, 
xn, 2, 1948, 309, and again by Benveniste, Études sur la langue ossète, Paris, 1959, 53. 
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This now appears to be borne out by the verbal stem S ’nywn- ‘ *trouble, 
harass, hurt’ in the Mugh document B-8, R 18.19 By the same token this 
separates the nouns from X ’wx-.11 

If ’wx- does not mean ‘break’ ('zw'y-) or ‘fight, overcome’ (*'zwn-) it 
cannot, in the context, be other than ‘ beat, pound’. As such it finds immediate 
support in the word for ' pestle’, Chin. p tuei, at SCE 249, B ’wy”k-, a form 
in -ak (GMS, § 989) from ’wy-, lit. ‘pounder’. X 'wz- may then be seen as 
“äwx-, 0z-, a particular development of Av. à 4/1haw ‘press out’ (distin- 
guished from the stem -xwn- < huna- or hwan-, «/*haw ‘ impel’). The present 
stem could have been affected by the p.p. ’wat < *ahuta-. 

The sentence is still puzzling, as the verb ’wx- appears to take cn with the 
object nyz wry and the agent sfnyg (itself a unique form, with sf- for expected 
sp-, probably due to the proximity of the word sfsgnt). We are probably 
justified in discarding the first cn and translating thus: ‘When the two 
(parts of the kingdom) shall strive with one another, that (former—which is like 
an iron thing, spnync) will in that simile so beat the weak one, namely (ms) 
like *clay which is pounded by iron’. 


| X sqsy, S nyw kw ’sks’k 

In BST, u, 826, C 2/1 (1), the editor !? has left part of ll. 34 f. practically 
untranslated, viz. the part which should contain an ‘ answer from the holy 
scripture ”, in fact Numbers, to ‘ the thoughts which arouse in us the desire 
to eat meat on a feast-day, and further persuade us that we should eat on 
account of the body's sickness °. The original Syriac text has a quotation from 
Num. xi, 18-20,1? with which the fragmentary Sogd. does not tally. It does 
not take long, however, to identify the words of 1. 35 ‘for there was buried 14 
the people’ with Num. xi, 34, ‘ And he called the name of that place Kibroth- 
hattaavah (graves of desire, Syr. gbr’ drgt’), because there they buried the 
people that lusted’. We may reconstruct the citation thus: 't n’[m ’wstyd’rt 
wyny wy'q rwy] sqsyt. p't wdy 'áybty b rmi [qy rw£], and it is plain that sqsyt 
translates qbr' ‘ graves’. 

The equation helps to give a more precise meaning to S ’sks’k in the Mugh 


10 V. A. Livšic, Sogdijskie dokumenty s gory Mug, 1x, Moscow, 1962, p. 53. 

1! A totally different interpretation was developed by Benveniste, ‘ Notes, v °, JA, COXXXIX, 
2, 1951, 117 f., and Gershevitch, BSOAS, xvu, 3, 1955, 480 f. In giving X ’wawne, < *awa- 
hwanja-, the meaning ‘cleaving, clasping', however, Gershevitch neither reconsidered the 
meaning of M. ’wxwne m hendiadys with ’’s’s (GMS, § 1635), nor of course yet knew the Mugh 
form '"mywn-. It is worth recalling that Daniel ii is not all that closely followed in the Christian 
text; consider the introduction of a ‘son’ in c 5, 10. 

12 O. Hansen, Berliner sogdische Texte, 11, Wiesbaden, 1955. Minor amendments to this first 
text are: 827.42 zw[rt 't céné (and 831.27 cénwgy cán(t) 1), v. GMS, 8993; 827.46 *ftrynciq 
(cf. B ptr'ync-) for fiyyzig (an impossible form), and zwr['n for zwrlym ; 827.49 qm[by] *bwt 
[nyny, v. GMS, $1302 ; 827.57 *zwrtn for zw.rt. 

13 Bee Fr. Baethgen, ‘ Evagrius gróssere Schrift von den acht Lastergedanken ’, in O. Zóckler, 
Biblische und kirchenhistorische Studien, Munchen, 1893, pt. rv, p. 107. 

14 '&ybty, v. Benveniste, * Études, 1’, p. 334, n. 27. 
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document B-8, which Livšic! tentatively translated ‘plot of land’. The 
document is concerned with the purchase ZKwyh cyz r'yyh ‘in the plain of 
frog(s) ^ (rather than ‘ marsh’) of a nym’kw ’sks’k, rm rdw, rm prywr ' with 
path and *surrounding wall’, in which to put a dead body (mwr? kw "wsty nt) 
and to mourn it (ysywn kwn’nt). It is plain that S ’sks’k = X sgsy ‘grave’, 
but there can hardly be question of ‘half’ a grave. Rather nym’kw must be 
connected with B enn nym’k (TSP, 8, 177) ‘from underneath’. *nimaka- 
would then be an adjectival form ‘lowest’, parallel to Av. n1-toma, cf. Av. 
apama- ‘ last’, upama- ‘ highest’, and Skr. nimna- ‘ low, deep ’. 

Although it is tempting to see a passive present stem *’sks- = "skas- 
< *uz-kn-sko- ‘be dug’ (cf. B skn- ‘ engrave’) as the base of the noun, it is 
perhaps better to compare Xwar. ’sks- (3 sg. imperf. mskst, Mug. 93.4, 438.8) 
‘be high, raised ’, similarly a passive in -s- from the base in Sogd. 'sk- ' high ' 
(GMS, 8899, 1215). nym' kw ’sks’k would then specify a ‘deep tomb" or 
‘grave’, in contrast to the simple ’sks’k ‘raised tomb’ or ' tumulus”, cf. Gk. 
rüuBos < IE *tu- (Pok., 1080 ff.) ‘ swell’. 


*nsbr-, *emyb 

In his ‘ Études, 1’, 300, Benveniste has quoted the verb pábr- ‘ àrrokpoveata:, 
repulse’ from BST, 11, C 2/1 (2) = 829.27. The form is extraordinary in that 
ps-, be it from ptš- as in M pšķfs- ‘ be split’, S pépr- ‘ fix’, or from prè- as m 
X péty- ‘ prepare’, only appears before a consonant which is voiceless, i.e. in 
the case of roots with initial *sk, st, or sp. pšbr- is inexplicable. 

The context, however, ‘the soul who is exposed to impure thoughts and 
does not wish to chase them away (Syr. trdwp) with hunger and thirst and vigils 
and prayer’, is well suited by a known verb, B ’pskr-, cf. SCE 53 f. ’sty ZKZY 
sy ZNH mrtym’tt Byks’r "pikrnt ‘ there is he whom men chase out’, Chin. 3€ 
kt ‘reject, cast aside’; passive M *pikyr-, BBB, £42. In Christian Sogd. 
script pébry is so like pégry that there can be no doubt that the latter form 
should stand in the text, giving X psqr- ‘ chase away’. The noun piq’r = Syr. 
rdwpy’ ‘ persecution ’ appears at 843.44 to confirm the connexion with Syr. rdp 
of derivatives of *apa-skar-. 

A similar misreading, kindly shown me by M. Schwartz,1* is in 1. 18 zmyb, 
for *zmyq = Syr. srp’ ‘refining pot’, v. zm’y- ‘test, tempt’ 826.29, 832.3 
< *uz «/mad, as Pahl. '(w)zmwtn', NP demiidan. 


nysyst, rytry' 
BST, xx, C 2/1 (2) = 831.26 contains the words wyny žy wr nyšyšt pd'ty 
gt wny rytry’, translating a quotation from Isaiah xxxii, 6, ‘(The fool speaks 


15 op. cit. (n. 11 above), 45-53. 

16 To supplement these notes on BST, 11, on which I am glad to find that we are substantially 
in agreement, Dr. M. Schwartz of Columbia University has generously communicated to me a 
number of relevant discoveries, attributed below, from his dissertation Studies in the texts of the 
Sogdian Christians, University of California, Berkeley, 1967. 
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folly and) his heart contemplates iniquity, to practise *deception in the Syriac 
version. 

nysyst is plainly 3 sg. present from a stem *nysys- or, more likely, *nysyc- 
(v. GMS, $260). Both Hansen (‘haftet an'!) and Baethgen (‘treibt’) 17 
appear to translate the Syriac in the light of the original Hebrew y‘th "wn 
* works iniquity ’, though the Syr. A3] makes it clear that the iniquity is only 
‘forged, planned, contemplated ’ in the heart. A comparison of our verb with 
Parth. nys'Z- ‘ prepare’, Le. *nisdéaya- > *niséé- > *nišēč-, though tempting, is 
unlikely to be correct in view of Sogd. ’ns’c- ‘ fix’ = Man. MP hs’at, hs'c- 
‘prepare ”, pts’c- arrange’ = Man. MP ps’c-, with neither palatalization nor 
assimilation. It is better to posit *ni-$acaya- > *nīšēč-, from 4/hak * follow, 
accompany’. Vedic nisacate is ‘is closely connected, associated and a causative 
could be ‘to connect, associate’, whence ‘to contemplate’, the meaning 
won for X *nysyc-. 

ryiry as a translation of Syr. Alpwt ‘inconstancy, fickleness’ (Hansen 
‘ Heuchelei (?)’ from 878.17, Baethgen, rv, 122, ' Betrug’), itself an odd 
= version of Heb. knp ‘ profanity’, would show a strange difference of meaning 
from B rytry /h ‘ misfortune '.!5 Possibly the translator read Syr Alšwť ‘ weak- 
ness, vileness ' by mistake.!? 


*l'ey mey’ xwzw ywrdtqy 

This last line of C 2/1 (2) — 831.30, left untranslated by the editor, seems 
to comprise otherwise unknown words. Benveniste, ‘ Études, 1, 318, hinted 
at the reading s]’cy in his reference to cy mycy’ at C 2/20 = 909.20, without 
offermg a meaning. But the Syriac original is known in both cases. For the 
present line it is the text Jer. xi, 20: mry’ hyltn’ bhr zd? whe kwlyt dib 
* Mighty Lord, judging righteously and watching the reins of (!) the heart ". 

vwzn must then be the vocative of *xwzny, present part. of *xwz-, which 
can only correspond to bhr ‘ examining, testing, judging’. Comparing 829.19 
xwžt žy wr = Syr. bhr Ib’ ‘tests the heart’, we may suspect a mistake for 
*pwzn', but *æweny from *xwz- may be a real variant of zwz-, M zwj-, with 
B ywz-, ywyz- ambiguous, ‘ wish, ask for, test’, supporting the noun X zwz 
‘wish ’ (ST, 1r, c 3, 5 and 6) against awz (BST, 1, A 23) and Henning’s argument 
quoted at GMS, § 234. 

sey m(y)cy’ will then translate Syr. zdq' ‘ just(ly) °, a meaning which would 
fit 909.19 f., though it is not in the Syr. text reproduced : 20 °t fryt’t që? wnt qt 
twat qw yryw s! gt Scy myey "t qw byw s wyny zyp0 (aping the Syr. word order) 
‘love is able to repay its self *justly and its own God '. But M s’cyy is ‘ suitable, 
proper; duty’, so the whole must be ‘ appropriately °, with adverbial use of 


17 op. cit. (n. 13 above), 1v, 122. 

18 TSP, glossary ; Henning, BSOAS, x1, 3, 1945, p. 482, n. 8. 

19 Differently, M. Schwartz, dissertation. 

20 From Bedjan, Acta mart. et sanct., vo, 964, on p. 93: it should precede that reproduced 
on p. 92. 
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the abstract in -y’, notionally oblique, from a form with the suffix -myc (GMS, 
$ 1103). 

This leaves the unlikely looking form ywrdtqy (with -dt-) to represent Syr. 
hz ‘watching’. But at ST, 1, 38.7, we find ywr'tyt = ypqyopotvras ‘ watching ', 
besides wyr'tyt at 832.14 (M wyr'tyy, BBB, 84 on 703). Here too we must have 
the abstract *ywrtqy = M wyyr'tky ‘ watehfulness', again used adverbially 


as far as can be seen. 


C 2/1 (3)-(4) 

In C 2/1 (3) = 832.8 n[.]st, if it translates Syr. byst ‘evils’, is easily 
restored as n['|sf, plural of the word found in C 2/14 = 887.10 and in TSP, 
6, 14, 146, 8, 136, n’s ‘harm’. As Benveniste has already remarked (' Études, 1’, 
299, with n. 8), 832.10 cx’tyt is an inexplicable reading for Syr. ktéyn ' strivers, 
fighters’; probably *crntyt is to be read, with the frequent suffix -nty (GMS, 
§ 1068). Of the word for ‘ astonishment’, Syr. thr’, only a final -s is preserved 
in 1.15; wyd’s ‘ wonder’ fills the bill, cf. the verbal form *wyd’s ‘ he marvelled ' 
(p. 124 below). In yyrt[..., 1. 16, for Syr. ngyrwt rwh’ ‘long-suffering ', may 
be seen either of two unpublished compounds discussed by M. Schwartz 
(op. cit.), X yyrtp’engy’ and yyrtmnqy', both lit. ‘ wide-mindedness, -spirited- 
ness", the latter in hendiadys with pt^wp'zny' ‘ patience’. If not a misprint, 
yyrt- is a metathesis of yyrt; BST, a, shows another by-form in the abstract 
noun yrty’¢ = Syr. ’rwht’ ‘ expanse, relief’, 840.7, 894.18 (Schwartz). 

P. 833 contains a number of misprints. In l. 2 ]dr"m is for drm, all that 
remains of *wst(y)]d’rm = Syr. bdt qymt ‘I have set up’; cf. 846.20 
wstyd’ ry, but 885.16 "wstdrt. L.3 y]rmgy’ is for y]r'mqy', as often. The 
beginning of 1. 5 can be reconstructed (0b)rmt (cm vyp0 yr'm’) ‘they (do not) 
give (us) from their property’. The first words of 1. 6 must be p(t&cw)st(y bt), 
not æ..., ‘shall be killed’. L.7 begins 'z(wsydt mn qt 'n)twxe ’nym ‘ (the 
thought which) incites us, that we lead into sorrow...’ ; 'zwsydt = Syr. mgr’, 
as 848.52 ’xwsydysq = Syr. mgrg, both ‘incite’. L. 8 ends ’niwae w 'n(y)t(q) 
= Syr. l t'yqwn ‘ you shall not lead into sorrow °’, and the sentence continues 
l. 9 p't S(m'z yrbt) mynnyty yryw ‘ for you know about the soul(s) of strangers °. 
In 1. 13 Yryw must be for yryw ‘ (Love thy neighbour as thy) self’, and zwty 
for xwtw ‘Lord’. To translate ‘transitory (advantage), Syr. ywirn’ ‘bwr, 
one would expect a form of the verb ‘ to pass’, of. 848.53 dP ‘br > qy ny ftyrq' 
‘who passeth not away’, so we must surely read in 1. 15 *ftyrne wry’, with 
the present participle fem. of ftyr-, rather than add to the problem of M ptyrnyy 
(v. Henning, BBB, 64 on 525; possibly participle to B pé’yr- ‘ hurt, harm’, 
TSP ; wrong Benveniste, ‘ Études, 1’, 303). Finally, 835, Rs. 6, read yr’m’ 
‘wealth ’ for yèm. 


žyfoy 
In © 2/1 (5) = 836.8 ]'bsty žyfcy (shown by Benveniste, ‘ Études, 1’, 303, 
to be in fact the end of I. 7) the editor recognized *bsty as being ‘ bound’, to 
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judge from his translation ‘ (dass nichts Böses dem Geize) anhaftet (2)’, but 
left the second word untranslated. Of Syr. mdm dbyš lrhmt ksp P nqyp l 
nyh’ rb’ ‘nothing evil is attached to covetousness, but a great peace’ it can 
_ only represent '/". Illogical as it may be, the Sogdian translator seems to have 
understood this as ‘except’, a word which, from the Latin excipere ‘ to take 
out, up ', provides a close semantic parallel to Zyfey. Rather than a gen. sg. 
fem. of a perf. participle in -ty, or a verbal noun in -c, it is probably a gerundive 
in -cy (v. GMS, § 1009) of the verb known in B zyrf- ‘ take up, exalt’ (passive 
zyrwBs- “be raised’) and Parth. ‘zgyrw- ‘ take away’ < *uz-grbya-, thus ‘ one 
must take out, except’. The initial 2 then becomes suspect, unless it has 
been assimilated to the -c- in a form no longer recognized as verbal. 

In the rest of this text, 837, Rs. 2 reads yw’)r pr (d'tc)yqy ’t ... * but in 
justice and (truth) ’, from 1 John iii, 18 ; 4 should surely read &tf^rmyq ‘ fourth’ 
and 8 (overleaf) frm’n p[yd'r. In C 2/1 (6) = 839.7 the last word is ywrs, not 
ywrm, ‘ (thou wilt compass me) about ’, from Ps. xxxii, 7. C 2/1 (6) = 839, Rs. 6 
means ‘(what the leaders of the demons) say about those who have been 
abandoned (by the Lord)’ and must be pelqwynt pr[ywn]t qy "[wo]r tyt, with 
-yn- misread as -$- in the first word; cf. 892.4 ’war’mnty ‘ abandonment’ 
and B ’wyr- (TSP) ‘ abandon’. 


prf'o, * y'vc 

The incomplete hne C 2/2 (1) = 843.26 represents the end of the Syr. 
clause wprswpyhwn mányn mn dhithwn ‘and their faces (rpôowra) change 
from their fear'. We may, therefore, complete the clause, depending on the 
available space : [’t wy&nty ryt (or, rytty yuwnc) en] powqyry prf’c bwt, since but 
is singular and prf’c must be the feminine of a p.p. *prf’ty (GMS, 88 1271 ff.), 
in concord with a fem. noun. 

The participle *prf’ty throws light on the present stem B *prf's- found in 
the imperfect in VJ 269 rty Sy ZKH ryt pr'yB’s ‘and his face “changed ’. 
The ambiguity of prB’s-, with -B- apparently representing the -f of the Chr. 
Sogd. word, is resolved in the opposite sense, however, and the meaning 
established precisely as ‘to change colour’ by comparison with Xwar. *bf's- 
‘to lose colour’, cf. Mug. 192.2 (byB'sd "y (peyJ kh = Ar. sahama wajhuhu 
= güna-yr roy- vay bigast ‘bis face paled’. The two verbs are respectively 
inchoatives < *pari/apa 4/bà, cf. Oss. ivayon ‘to pale’ < *wi-ba.21 The -f- 
is thus another example of a secondary change in Chr. Sogdian; cf. *ftrync- 
(p. 118, n. 12 above) < B Btr'ync- < *abi-, GMS, § 158. 

The antonym in 843.27 ms ryt ’y’re sty w'nc mw wrd ‘ our face is . . . like a 
rose (in the morning) ’ is likewise the fem. of a form *’y’rty. Rather than look 
for a sibling of B y’r- = Xwar. y'r- ‘ watch, protect, Yayn. yór-, yórta ‘ see’, 
however, we should perhaps read *’y’c from *yr’ty < *d-grd-taka-, besides 
wyrty, ywrty ‘awake’ (v. supra). Xwar. has a form without preverb in 


21 V. I. Abaev, Jstoriko-étimologiteskij slovar’ osetinskogo jazyka, 1, Moscow-Leningrad, 
1958, 553. 
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()yr'ey (Mug. 256.1, 350.5) for ‘ awake, while wi- forms are found generally 
elsewhere ; cf. Khot. brátà,?? which also yields an example of the secondary 
meaning 'clear (of memory), bright" needed here. 

Before we leave this text ib may be noted that 842.2 ’yrwnc ' struggle’ 
should probably read 'nzwne, as in Man. (BBB), if it is not simply an error 
for the expected Chr. form ’awnc, as at 831.24 and 904.23. A similar change 
(y ~n) is probably to be made in 843.18, where pr spnyt’ ‘in irons, fetters ' 
seems preferable to spynt’ in view of M ’spnyny ‘of iron’, X spnync, sfnyq 
(v. supra), and spnyqry ‘blacksmith’ 856.9, 13. Even more surprising is 
846.24 pryy rnt spyn’t in place of the expected *pr yr’nt spny? ‘in heavy irons’. 
At the beginning of the same line we must presumably read *"t] p'$'ynt w['n]t 
‘and they threw them’ for gt]p'c'ynt q..¢. Other mistakes are: 842.3 ]ytq', 
for Syr. mfbyn 'ntwn ‘you proclaim’, showing an impossible pres. stem 
ending -y-; presumably zw]ntq' is to be read. 843.33 trzg'q appears at first 
sight to be a misprint for *trzy'q, but since it translates Syr. mryrwt’ ' bitter- 
ness’ it must be for “tragy’g, cf. the light stem trag- ‘ bitter’ 846.23.?? At 
846.26 read zry w for zry w, and 27 *ptyzyrnt for -ryt. 


*tyy’ - 

The Biblical quotation in C 2/1 (7) = 840.6 f. has not been identified by 
the editor, perhaps because Frankenberg’s edition has a misprint (V 55,12 
for 66,12) in the Greek retroversion. The Syriac means, ‘ Thou hast led me 
(lny) into fire and water, and thou hast taken me out ('pgíny, 4/npq) to a 
rest (rwht’)’. tyy’d’ry for * thou hast led in’ supposes a p.p. *éyy’t which is so 
inexplicable, and so like a known form of a synonymous verb, B tyny ty (VJ 1a) 
‘to bring in’, with a secondary p.p. to the stem t(y)ny- (VJ 1351) < *att-nay-, 
a/m, that it must be a mistake for *tny’d’ry. | 

The same misreading in C 2/3 (1) = 849.13, where pr tyy yty pr nmryq 
should read “ing”, corroborates this. X tny’ is the same as M trny’ ‘ humility’, 
abstract from irn ‘tender, humble’ (v. GMS, $526, g, and cf. Yayn. tann 
‘moist’, JT, 332), the whole phrase ‘ in humility and in meekness (M nmry’q) ' 
translating Syr. bsym yt ‘ pleasantly, sweetly °. We may, therefore, confidently 
recognize the same verb *tny- in tyy- at the beginning of this text, 849.8 rty qy 
*iny nt qw wyšnt aypOty stwrty wbnty s ‘ who may lead (me ?) into the snare ?* 
of their cattle ’ (in error for Syr. ‘ they snatch me as prey for their fangs ’) and | 
at 856.10 riin dbtyg [p]r m'x 'dmyt *tny't yty byntyt (for -t *) m’a ‘ and again 
bring them in upon our limbs and bind us’ (so, Syr. m‘I, in Bedjan, AMS, n, 
612, 4). 

The -y- in 849.18 nyyntq’ is a mistake for -š-, the transitive ny3- ' spoil, 
destroy’ translating Syr. hbl, as in 849.2 and 851.4. 


22 H, W. Bailey, Prolexis to the book of Zambasta, Cambridge, 1967, 266, and BSOAS, x, 4, 
1942, 901. 

23 Note from M. Schwartz. 

24 B wfntk, Parth. wbndg, v. Henning, BSOAS, x1, 3, 1945, p. 471, n. 4. 
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*mawbynt 

The confusion of letters met so far, n ~ y, n ~y, y c» &, be q, encourages 
another shot in the dark (for without a sight of the MSS, so all these remarks 
must remain) to explain the strange form mawbynt = Syr. ghw ‘(the great 
gathering) moved’ in © 2/3 (1) = 851.9. There are few Ir. roots in *-aub 
(cf. B ywB- < 4/gaub) to produce such a verb stem as mawb-. 

It could be argued that mawbynt is an imperfect. At 857.17 we find md'snt 
= Syr. tmhw ‘they marvelled’. wy'’ds ‘he marvelled’ appears at C 2/15 
= 888.10 as 3 sg. imperf. of wyd’s-,25 and although this is surely a misprint 
for *wyd’s (cf. 849.8 wyd’s’nt, and the frequent transpositions of ’ and a con- 
sonant listed above) it rules out a misprint of m for w in md’snt. Instead we 
must assume a reading *mdddsand from *’d’s-, synonymous with wyd’s-. 
There are several other imperfects in m- from verbs in ’- (besides mšypnt, 
mépn, and myms, mentioned by Benveniste, ‘ Études, 1’, 308 f., 324): 843.44 
myr mnt < *yrm- =M, B 'mwyr'm- ‘slander’, 890.40, 905.19 msty < Sty- 
‘show’, 918.5 mwyz —'wyf- ‘gather’, 880.19 maznt < ’xe- ‘rise’, 887.20 
men <’2’n- ' confess, acknowledge’, and 889.32 mZw < 'Zw- ‘ make live ’. 
Similarly mawbynt could be from a stem *xwby-, which bears a close resem- 
blance to a Xwar. verb, *(’)ewBy-, imperf. mawByd. There can be no con- 
nexion, however, despite the fact that the meaning of Xwar. æwBy., ‘ to crowd, 
throng’ seems appropriate to our Sogd. context: Mug. 315.8 mawByd ‘y 
S(p) 0 (fy (sp) 0 s’r = Ar. zahafa l-jay$u "ila Ljay& ‘the army pressed upon 
the (other) army’; 'y (x)w(B)ynk (sp) 0 = laskar-t anboh; 449.6 (487.6) 
mowp(y)r(y)8 = anbohi kardand bar vay. It could be derived, therefore, from 
*“asubya-, Skt. ksubhya-, < Av. 4/víaob ‘be agitated’, from which a Sogd. 
*^gy$weB- might be expected, but certainly not *(@)zuBy-. + 

In Xwar. ‘to move (intr.)’ is "mz-, and (trans.) "m'zy-, e.g. Mug. 95.6 
‘mad ‘y (yy$) * the tooth moved ’, 444.5, 470.8, 513.4 f. mayd ‘ he moved ’, and 
83.5 ‘y (d)wm d ^m'a(y)d ’y '(f) ‘ the camel moved its tail’, 353.7 ’m’ayd’ hyd 
‘he moved it (his head) about’. The intransitive is presumably to be read 
am.x-, and the transitive ämäxiy-. There is no indication of the short vowel of 
the stem, but a reflection of IE *meu-, Latin moveo, is perhaps to be found in Ir., 
in Jud. P mwz- ‘swarm, creep ' (in mwzndh, mwzydy’r, Vat. Pent., Gen. i, 20 ff. 
Acta Or., xxvi, 3-4, 1965, 269) and in Yidya mü£z-, muyd ‘be moved’ < *maug 
(rather than *ham-auj-, with Morgenstierne, ILFL, 11, 48), and an -s- enlarge- 
ment of this, *mua3-, would regularly give Xwar. ä-mux(x)-, cf. Bx- ‘ give, 
bestow’: Sogd. M peš- < *baws-, 4/bag ; ?9 *px- ' boil (intr.) ' < *pa/uaá-, 
cf. Sogd. B pwy? ‘ boiler’ (GMS, § 551, e). Without a preverb, a Sogd. *mwxè- 
could be expected to correspond to this Xwar. -ma-, or in a text with such 
simplifications of consonant groups as 12 swz'y- < saw’y-, 14 awiywny < 
asywny, a *maws- = m“œus-. It could well be a 3 pl. optative, as preterite, — 
*mawsynt that we have to read. 


25 Benveniste, ‘ Etudes, 1’, 308. 
26 Henning, ZDMG, xo, 1936, *32*. 
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The corpus of Bactrian, of which KI + forms the most important part, is too 
restricted to enable us to form even a remotely complete picture of its phonemic 
system and development. This would be the case even if every word had been 
finally or at any rate plausibly interpreted. As long as we restrict ourselves to the 
SK inscriptions, the language seems to represent, in the main, one single dialect.? 
But if we include in the term Bactrian everything written in Ir. language and 
Greek script, from the coins of Kadphises I down to the IT of A.D. 866, it seems 
reasonable to assume that dialect variants, of chronological or local nature, are 
to be found. In this paper I shall be dealing mainly with the KI, with only 
occasional references to other sources. For the interpretation I shall base 
myself on the work of Henning,? Benveniste,* and Gershevitch,? together with 
the contributions made by Harmatta 5 and Humbach ; and it will be assumed 
that the reader is conversant with, above all, Henning's interpretation of a 
substantial part of the text of the inscription. 

From the beginning it has been recognized that the change of Ir. d > l,” of 
zt > yd, and probably also of č > c, show that Bactr. belongs to the NE 
group of Ir., while sp, corresponding to Skt. sv, excludes it from Khot. and 
Wakhi in the extreme north-east. 

Bactr. words will be given here in Latin transliteration, with § for p. Tenta- 
tive phonemic transcriptions are marked / //. Thus u will be rendered as 
/h/, except partly in /ü/ for ou; o as /o/, /u/, /o./, /w/ ; sas /s/, /e/ 8; bas 
/b/, /B/ ; gas /g/, /y/ ; t possibly in some cases as /t/. 


A can represent /a/ as well as /3/. Since ais generally written before a nasal, 


1T shall be using Humbach's abbreviations, Baktr. Sprachdenkmäler, x, Wiesbaden, 1966: 
IT = Tochi inscriptions; KI = Kanigka inscription from Surkh Kotal; . KpI = (so-called) 
Kaipur inscription from SK; MB = Berlin MS fragments; NumK = Kusäna coins; 
Pal. I = Palamedes inscription from SK ; Par. I = wall inscription from SK ; Sig. = seals. 

2 Note, however, Ir. xé- in gao and xšono, etc. 

3 * The Bactrian inscription’, BSOAS, xxrr, 1, 1960, 47-55 (references given to page) ; his 
other articles will be quoted in full. 

4 € Inscriptions de Baotriane ', JA, CCXLIX, 2, 1961, 113-52 (references given to page). 

5 Review, BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1963, 193-6; ' The well of Baghlan °’, Asia Major, NS, xm, 1, 
966, 90-109 ; ‘ Bactrian inscriptions and manuscripts ', IF, rxxrr, 1-2, 1967, 27-57. 

- € The great Bactrian inscription, Budapest, Akadémiai Kiadó, 1964 (references given 
to page). 

? If Humbach, 100, is right in reading the end of KpI zono dbo ua(bdo) (cf. his Teil xr, Tafel 
21), corresponding to the beginning zJono s0e/0 ‘year 275/9°, we have dbo ‘two’, which 
would agree, not with Mj.-Yd. lu, lo(h), but rather with Psht. dwa (Sherrani dba). For a tentative, 
but quite hypothetical, explanation of this dw- as contrasted with bol * second ’, war * door’, and 
las * ten’, cf. EVP, s.v. dwa. There is no reason to believe that Greek 7 represents an attempt to 
render Ir. 6. 

8 Or, possibly, /6/. Many, but not all Elr. languages have c < č, and Greek sigma would 
perhaps lend itself more readily to rendering a dental affricate. 
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it seems probable that xsono is /x$uno/.? The proper name Nokonzoko may also 
contain /-kun-/.1° Asaskomo is derived, tentatively, from *haéd-skamba- 
‘buttressed’ by Henning, 49, and Harmatta, 465. In this case it would be 
impossible to prefer a connexion with Skt. skumbh- ‘rodhane’.™ 

For ou I prefer Harmatta’s interpretation as /ü/ to Henning’s, 49, as an 
irregular way of writing /uu/ in xouzo, lrouo, and uarougo. But Maricq 2? is 
no doubt right, as against Harmatta, in taking -pouro to be /-puhre/, not 
/-püre/. Gershevitch, AM, NS, xir, 1, 1966, 101, derives loix(o)- < dahyu- ‘so 
that the meaning of the compound (loixobosaro) would be “ he who takes care ” 
(cf. Skt. car- + upa) of the country’. I am not fully convinced either of the 
meaning of the word, or of the development of ahy > oix. 

Henning, 50, believes that, while ‘it is possible that here and there a closing 
omicron expressed a vowel actually pronounced in speech at the time of the 
inscription, in most cases it functioned virtually as a word-divider’; and he 
interprets, e.g. nobixto as /*nbixt (*)/, noíalmo as /*nSalm/, abo ‘towards’ as 
/*aB/, ozooasto as (as it seems) /*uzwast/. Cf. also Gershevitch, AM, NS, xu, 1, 
1966, p. 101,1. 1. I find it difficult to accept this view. Note KI, b, 1. 9 misalmo 
(2), and 1. 20 mšalmo.!3 The possibility of the development of an epenthetic 
vowel in /uzewasto/ is demonstrated moreover by Shgh. ziwést, from zvweo- ‘to 
bring out'. On the whole I think that it is more probable that 1n such cases o 
expressed a reduced vowel a, phoneme or allophone. Thus, /nosalmo/, /pide/, 
etc. A complete loss of most final vowels in Elr. at this early date would be most 
surprising ; and even if Bactr. -+ could be derived from disyllabic -ahya, what 
would be the origin of plur. -e? Mj.-Yd. still retains -@ as -a/o, and also m 
Sgl.-Ishk., as well as in the Shgh. group, umlaut-phenomena point to a relatively 
recent loss of all final vowels. It remains nevertheless an astonishing fact that 
Bactr. had lost every visible trace of any distinction of gender. 

Turning now to the consonants we find that the development of d > *6 
> 1 (as in Mj.-Yd.) entitles us to assume that Ir. b and g also had become 
fricatives. Thus, bago /Baye/, abo ‘towards’ /afo/, gao&o ‘should be wanting’ 
/yaweyo/. 

It is highly improbable that, beside /1/ < -8-, we should also have d. = /8/ 
< -t-, and we must interpret -d- as /-d-/, e.g. in agado /ayada/, stado /stado/. 
Cf. also koda (in a Tochi inscription) < *kutat ‘whence’ (Gershevitch, IF, 44), 
which recalls Shughni kad ‘where’ < *kuia-. Also -k- and -g- have probably been 
kept apart as in most neighbouring languages. Thus, /frogirdo/, /Bayo-lango/,14 

? of. Bailey, BSOAS, xu, 2, 1948, 329, and Henning, BSOAS, xvu, 2, 1956, p. 367, n. 2, 
regarding ksuna < Olr. *x$aivana-. 

10 Gershevitch, IF, LXXI, 1-2, 1967, 47, suggests nokonziki — nigundzig, cf. Skt. nikuñc-. 

11 Shgh. witkamb- ' to tease wool’ < *skumb- is semantically too remote. 

12 JA, COXLVI, 4, 1958, 363. 

13 Humbach’s readings (n)ibizto, and nibigo ‘ Schrift °’, from the IT are much too fanciful for 
any conclusions to be drawn from them. 

14 Ts it certain that Henning, BSOAS, xv, 2, 1956, 367, is right in deriving Baylin 


< *Baylän(g) < *baga-dänaka-? Could there not have existed a side-form *-däna- without the 
-ka- suffix? I know no other example of *-a»(g) > -an. 
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/poregate/, /nàmoe-Bàrge/ (< *-bäraka-), as contrasted with /Baryäne/,'5 
/pideriyde/ < *pati-rizta-, etc. 

It is probable, but not certain, that -p-, -b- followed the same pattern, and 
that, as Henning says, /aBe/ ‘ towards ' was distinguished also in the consonant 
from /abo/ ‘ water’, /ababgo/ ' waterless’; but they might already have 
merged into /B/, as is the case in Mj.-Yd. and Sgl.-Ishk. For the interpretation 
this is irrelevant. 

I find it difficult to believe, with Gershevitch, IF, Lxxx, 1-2, 1967, 45 ff., that 
spoken Bactr. -b-, -d-, -g- could be written indiscriminately p, t, k, or b, d, g. 
A mixture of traditional and modern orthography is amply attested and readily 
understandable in Middle Ir. languages with a long literary tradition. ‘But, as 
far as I can see, we have no evidence whatever of Bactr. having had any such 
continued tradition in Greek script before the times of the Surkh Kotal inserip- 
tion. I therefore think that it may be worth-while to make an attempt to 
interpret the p, t, £’s as denoting voiceless stops. 

The main object of this article is, however, to discuss the development of 
groups consisting of consonant(s) + t. 

All writers agree that *ri resulted in rd, as in kirdo, frogirdo, oilirdo 
/wilirde/.1® After a labial consonant we find /ur/ << *r in the proper name 
/Burzo-mihro/, which may, however, be a borrowed form. 

In fordam-so ‘ at first ’ (Henning), ‘ immediately ’ (Harmatta) < fratama- a 
metathesis has taken place after the sonorization of +. In wirso /hirsa/ ‘ 30" 
the metathesis is subsequent to *ür- > hr-. Parallel with, but independently of 
Bactr., Psht. has metathesis in wrumbay ‘first? < *Bord- < *Brat-ama-, and 
der (cf. Khot. därsä) ‘ 30’? < *dris- < *6ris-.17 

Par. I, g, Humbach reads sarl(o) * year’, while Benveniste hesitates between 
sard- and sarl-. The suggested translation is, of course, uncertain, but rl might 
easily denote an intermediate stage between rd and Mj.-Yd. l. 

Bactr. -t-. Porogato and porooato are generally thought to contain Ir. -r-t- 18 ; 
but while Henning, 53, and Humbach derive them from *pari-hrita-/*wrsta-, 
Harmatta, 459, 465, prefers a derivation from *pari- karta-/warta-. The 
translations suggested are for porogato ‘ circumvallated ’ (Henning), ‘ umfurcht ? 
(Humbach) (cf. Sogd. prkët from krš-), and * surrounded with a wall’ (Harmatta, 
comparing Av. pairi-kar- ‘ ringsum einfurchen ’).1° For porooato Henning gives 
‘nursed, looked after’ (cf. Parth. prwrz-, etc.) Humbach ' umhegt', but 
Harmatta ‘ maintained ' (cf. Av. var- ‘ hüllend bedecken ’). 


15 Tf, with Harmatta, 457, < *barg- ‘to wish ’. 

16 For froxorto, cf. below. 

1? If xirgo(mano), with Harmatta, 467, should go back to *x(a)rika- ' stone’, we may compare 
Yazg. sorik ‘sand’, Sar. zarayj ‘coarse sand, gravel ' (but note Sar. z-, not &-!). A derivation 
from zar- would not entail any metathesis. But Benveniste and Gershevitch are probably right in 
taking the word to be a proper name. 

13 I cannot agree with Gershevitch, AM, NS, xu, 1, 1966, 102, in deriving porogato < *nart- 
kata- (with t representing -d-), and in taking, AM, 106, porcata as a 3rd pers. sg. subj. in *-Gd. 

19 cf. also Prs. pargär * circle '. 
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But *rst > t is, as far as I know, restricted to Orm., and, as we shall see, it 
probably resulted in Bactr. rt. On the other hand no parallels can be adduced 
for Harmatta’s idea that Ir. *r¢ resulted in ird, but *art in at, and such a 
difference of development seems to be intrinsically improbable. It is, however, 
possible that he may be right in considering /porogate/, /porewate/ to belong 
to roots in simple -r. 

He refers, 443, to examples ?? of r + t resulting in Mj.-Yd. t: zit yellow ' 
< *zarita- (cf. Par. zio)? œüt ‘he eats’ < *hwaratt, cf. also lat ‘held’ 
< *darita-. But the point is that I derived such forms from *-rit-, with syncope, 
and with “rt in secondary contact. Other examples of Ir. past participles in 
*yita- are to be found in Wkh.,?? in Par.,?? and in Psht. lara, f. lärola ‘had’, 
< *darita-, karo, f.' karala ‘ ploughed, tilled, sowed’ < *karita-. I am therefore 
inclined to derive /poregate/ from *pari-karita- (cf. Psht.) and /porawate/ from 
*pari-waria-. lf owwdo is from dar- ' to (up)hold ’, it agrees, not with Mj. lat, 
but with Ishk. dà] < *dyta-.24 

In order to account for the difference between -at- and -ord- (in fordamso) we 
must assume that the syncope of *-arita- preceded the sonorization of -t-. This 
must in any case have been so in Mj.-Yd. and Par. How to explain secondary 
*ré > tis another problem. À may have become voiceless, and then assimilated 
to t. Cf., as a possible parallel, the quite recent development in Khowar where 
r becomes unvoiced before ż¿, and is now widely pronounced as A (e.g. in boht 
‘stone ’). In Kalasha ancient rt has already reached the stage t (not ¢!). 

The other KI words containing -t- are of doubtful origin. 

For zoto I can neither accept Humbach’s and Gershevitch’s derivation 
< *hwatah * self” (note the t !), nor Henning’s, 53, very cautious suggestion that 
it might possibly go back to *hugta- ‘dried up’ (cf. Av. hufata-). I find it 
difficult to believe in Bactr. t < 32,25 and it also seems doubtful if hu- would 
result in /xu/. Harmatta, 442 f., seeks a solution in deriving voto < *hwarta-, 
comparing Khot. ndhvarr- ‘to desire strongly’, buhurs- ‘to desire’ 2° and 
assuming a semantic change ‘to desire’ > ‘to feel the want of’ > ‘to be 
missing’. This seems a rather far-fetched explanation, but I must admit that 
I have nothing more satisfactory to suggest. In the context nistoxoto seems to 
refer to the water having disappeared from the acropolis (malizo). If we have 
here two asyndetic preterites (something of the type Prs. gum Sud, raft), the 


20 JT FL, 1r, 81, 155. 

21 Shgh. has zird, with contraction after umlaut and -t- >-d-; Wkh. zart tells us nothing ; 
Sgl. za] treats *-rit- in the same way as *-rt-, and Ishk. zord is either, like Shgh., with *-r-d-, or, 
more probably, a very early loan from Prs. (in other loan-words Prs. a is retained). 

32 y, TI PL, 11, 500 f. 

33 cf. mdt* killed ’, A0t' heard ' < *maàrita-, *harwita-, rather than with IIF L, 1, 38 < *marzta-, 
*harwla-. Cf. also Par. dnt ' brought’ < *a-nita-, yunt ‘found’? < *windita- (yun-). 

24 Pakhalina gives the variant forms dùld, with secondary -d, and dart, formed from the 
present base, like Skold’s dér-d. 

35 y, below. 

26 But Bailey, KT, v1. Prolexis to the book of Zambasta, 140, gives nàhvarr- * to grasp at, desire ?, 
buhurs- * to grasp, appropriate ’. 
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possibility might, after all, be worth considering that xoto?" goes back to 
*hwarita-, cf. Khot. hvar- ‘to consume’, meaning that the water was 
‘consumed ’, or perhaps ‘ absorbed ' > ‘ dried up’. 

Oto is translated by Humbach, 95, as ‘ Grundwasser’, and derived either 
from *wasta- ‘bewegt’ (a strange etymology for ' Grundwasser"), or from 
*u$ta- 'erwünscht'. Henning and Harmatta agree upon the very sensible 
translation ‘and’. But Henning, 51, states that it ‘is not different from odo’, 
which leaves the ¢ unexplained. Harmatta, 445, compares Sogd. ’rty, but how- 
ever tempting this might be, there are serious phonological objections to it. We 
should have to start from a form *-arita-, and the o, instead of a, would be 
unexpected. 

Perhaps we may, in spite of Harmatta’s objections, think of *uta + tu (?) 
with early syncope? 

Ato is derived by Henning, 54, < Av. a£ +x, and by Harmatta, 437, < *at 
+ tu, both of them translating ‘so that’. This is certainly preferable to 
Humbach’s (96) derivation < *hrgta- ‘ gequollen ’. 

Bactr. rt is recorded only in froxortindo, of. froxoasondéio (b. -xosind-). 
According to Henning, 54, ‘the meaning ... arises from the contexts, but 
neither the relation of the stems to each other nor the nature of the base is 
clear *.?9 He translates, 51, ‘ (they) withdrew ’, and ‘ may they (not) withdraw ’. 
Harmatta, 451 f., accepts a somewhat similar meaning, but he takes xoaš- 
< *zwars- to be an extension of vwar- ‘to desire’.2® On this occasion he 
assumes & not very convincing semantic development of this root, with fra-, ‘to 
wish to be off’ > ‘ to want to go away”. Gershevitch, BSOAS, xxv1, 1, 1963, 
195a, derives froxoas- from an inchoative *fra-xwar-sa-, with an intransitive 
meaning, ‘ to be removed’; but cf. below about the past stem froxorto. In IF, 
LXXII, 1-2, 1967, p. 46, l. 27, Gershevitch does not, however, exclude the 

, possibility of Olr. *xwars- co-existing with *zwars-. Nor do Marieq's emendation 
into froxordo 39 < *fraxwarta-, or Humbach's translation ‘ fortgetrunken ' carry 
conviction. As mentioned above, I am unable to accept Gershevitch's state- 
ment, IF, 46, that in froxort- ‘tau seems to be an alternative to delta from 
Olr. ¢’. But Harmatta’s derivation from *hwarg-ta- seems reasonable. For 
*rst we may compare Wkh. pert ‘ back of an animal’ < *práti-, and, besides, 
the loss of š would be parallel to that of x in nobixto < *nipizsta- ‘ written’. 
There exists in Ir. a root *xars- ‘to pull, drag’, etc.; e.g., Mj.-Yd. xaš- : visk"/ 
msé, Sgl. cas-, Sogd. ærš- (an-, x-) with `p- ‘to remove’, n- ‘to prostrate’: w- 
‘to deliver’, p- ‘to recoil’, pr- ‘to separate '.31 Cf. also Oss. særs- ‘ tirer, 
porter, trainer ',9?? yev-zars- ' entrainer, tirer à l'écart". Cf. also Prs. farvas/sta 
* dragged along the ground °. As for the meaning this root would serve admirably 


27 Regarding nisto, v. below. 

28 P. 54, n. 10, he writes: ‘One might make bold to emend froxoaS- [of all three versions, G.M.] 
into froxoar-’, and suggests a possible connexion with Khwar. zwaró- ‘to flee’ as a derivative of 
awar-. I am afraid this would not help us much. 

28 y, above, ad zoto. 30 JA, COXLVI, 4, 1958, 361. 

31 Gershevitch, GALS, $343. 32 Benveniste, Langue osséte, 46. 
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in the KI context. The difficulty is that the KI root has /xw-/. But a dialect 
interchange between lr. xs- and gw- is perhaps not altogether impossible, 
eventually as the result of some kind of contamination of two roots. Àn example 
is to be found in Shgh. group zir- ‘ to itch, scratch’ (< *zwarya-), caus. Bajui 
zér(ün)- (< *wwàüraya-), Yazg. ver k. ‘to be scratched (about the hand)’ 
(<< *awür-*). This root cannot be separated from Prs. xäridan, Sgl. cür-, ete., 
but the vocalism renders a borrowing from Prs. improbable. 

If *rát resulted in rt, we must seek for another origin of št, e.g. in maëto. 
This would exclude also Gershevitch’s derivation < *ham-arsta-, AM, NS, xxt, 
1, 1966, 105. Harmatta, 467, assumes that *marsta- and *mrsta- “had differing 
developments in Bactr.’, resulting respectively in macto 33 and *maëto. | find 
it as difficult to accept a distinction between a development of *-ršt- > ait, 
but of *-arët- > -art-, as that proposed by him of *-rt- > -ird, but *-art- > -at-. 
Nor does the translation of masto < *mrsta- (from marz-) ‘a smoothed, 
polished place, space, terrace ’ carry conviction from a semantic view-point. 

There is, however, no reason why s should not simply go back to Ir. *št. 
Benveniste, 148, suggests, but rejects on account of the difference of vowel, a 
connexion with Av. baévara-mista- * mit zehntausend Türmen '.3* And Henning, 
p. 53, n.2, seems to think that mato means ' broken’, ‘as related languages 
might induce one to suppose '.35 He refers evidently to Psht. mat ' broken, 
Orm. maz- : maëtak, etc., Khwar. maz-, ‘to break’, mtyk ' broken '.396 This 
might give an acceptable meaning, since it seems certain from the context that 
(sado odo) maëto refers to some kind of structure.’ Another, semantically 
perhaps more satisfactory connexion would be with Shgh. group méz- : mizd 
(secondary preterite) ‘to make, form, prepare, build’. It is also possible that 
Khufi mézn ‘ cross-drain, transversal channel in a field’ belongs to the same 
root.?9 

NumK 23 ..rišto cannot be interpreted, but a derivation from *-rista- is not, 
excluded. 

MB 7, 3 Humbach reads soëtono šiuo, which he translates ‘der König der 
Weisen ’, comparing Sig. 7 saëto, according to him < *čašta- ‘weise’. If we dare 
to make a guess about these forms, written in the debased Hephthalite script, 
I should prefer to compare, with Gershevitch, IF, LXXI, 1-2, 1967, p. 46, I. 24, 
/*ta&tano/ with Psht. cattén ‘master, owner”. A meaning ‘lord’ would go well 
together with /siho/ if this really means ‘ king”. It may be objected that Bailey, 


33 This must be a misprint for marto given a few lines above, just as also maslo (< *mazsta-) 
must stand for mazto. 

34 Vend., xviii, 28, MSS have also -mizda-. 

35 The alternative suggested, p. 55, n. 7, of a derivation from masita- ' great’ (adopted by 
Humbach) is excluded for phonetic reasons. 

36 But Orm. K məz- to be twisted ', muz-avm ‘I twist, spin’ < *mazj- < IE *mezg-. 

37 of. Pal. I, end (Humbach, 102) (n)obiato mo masto. 

38 Gershevitch, IF, uxxi1, 1-2, 1967, p. 32, 1. 8, proposes an alternative derivation < *ham-ü- 
srita- ‘ladder’. This is a very ingenious and tempting explanation; but we know too little about 
the development of sr and of the eventual syncope of 7 to be able to accept it as the final solution 
of the problem, in preference to the simpler one < *masta-. 
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BSOAS, xxn, 1, 1949, 125, derives cagtdn from *éax$tana-, which ought to have 
resulted in Bactr. /*caxtano/, and that Psht. čt cannot go back to *ët. We are 
forced to admit that no valid results can be obtained in dealing with such 
extremely uncertain. forms. 

Ir. *st > st is fully established, e.g., in oastindo ‘they were led’, ozooasto 
/uzewaste/, Harmatta ‘ (the water) was led up’, Henning ‘conducted (its water) 
out’. The meaning agrees completely with that of Shgh. ziwed- : ziwdst ‘ to take 
out, bring out, lead ', Rosh. dac/kanal ziweë- ‘ to lead, conduct (Russ. provodit’) 
water/a canal ’. 

Nisto also undoubtedly has original st, and Harmatta’s derivation, 441, f., 
< *naáta- ‘ disappeared’ is untenable. Mj.-Yd. does not, as he asserts, prove 
that in ‘ the territory of ancient Bactria š was even palatalized into (Mj.-Yd.) 
sk” /8é’. In these dialects *át became *st, and the retroflex { was subsequently, 
as in all other cases, changed into k¥/¢.8° It is possible that Benveniste's com- 
parison with Sogd. nist ‘ sat down.’ (> ‘ sunk, disappeared ’) is correct. Another 
possible connexion would be with Wkh. nosi-: nost ‘to lie down’ < *n1-s1 : 
*ni-sita-, It might also be possible to think of Rosh., etc., binis- : (binid) * to be 
lost’? < *apa-nasya-, cf. caus. Shgh. bines-. But I dare not suggest that nisto 
should be a secondary preterite from Bactr. nis- — *nasya-, and that the 
preceding abo should be /&bo/ ‘ water’ rather than /abo/ < *apa-. 

Harmatta, 463, derives pidorixsäo from < *riyd- (better *rvyd-!) +s, 
referring to Gershevitch, GMS, $824, ff. But why not simply < *rizs- ? 

If a plausible explanation could be found for the function of *ham-, I would 
make bold to suggest that mandaro (abo) might go back to *ham-antara 
‘interior ’.4° But there seems to be no parallel, either in Iranian or in Sanskrit. 


38 of. the examples given in JI FL, 11, 49, 73. 
40 cf. Gershevitch, AM, NS, xu, 1, 1966, 103, mandar, or mündar. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE PHONOLOGY OF THE 
PRAKRIT UNDERLYING THE ASOKAN INSCRIPTIONS 


By K. R. NORMAN 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. It is a matter of considerable regret that no copy of the Asokan inscrip- 
tions has been found at Pataliputra. Such a version, inscribed at the capital of 
Asoka’s empire, might have been expected to be in the language of the capital 
itself, and therefore by implication in the official language of the court and 
secretariat. There can be no doubt that many of the difficulties which face us 
in the task of interpreting the Asokan inscriptions arise because of errors in 
the translation from the Pkt. of the original into the Pkts. of the various 
regions. Possession of the Pataliputra version would enable us to read the 
inscriptions free from such translation errors. 

2. Lüders? identified Agoka’s ‘ Kanzlei-sprache? as Old Ardha-Magadhi,° 
and pointed out features in the inscriptions which he held to support this 
theory, but even if it is agreed that Lüders was correct in seeing certain 
phenomena, e.g. the voicing of intervocalic consonants, as Eastern, this does 
not necessarily tell us anything about the language of the original draft of the 
inscriptions. If, for example, it is accepted that adha- in PE VIT(S) 5 represents 
the voiced form of atha- € =‘ eight’, we cannot decide conclusively whether 
this phenomenon was merely a characteristic of the dialect at Topra or whether 
it was copied from the language of the secretariat.’ There are, however, ways 
of deducing from the extant versions much about the phonology, morphology, 
and syntax of the Pkt. ‘ underlying’ all the versions (— UPkt.). 

3. If it is accepted that the extant versions are translations from UPkt. 
into the administrative Pkts. of the various regions,® then from : 

(a) details which have been left untranslated by oversight (the so-called 


1 Abbreviations: (M)RE = (Minor) Rock Edict; PE = Pillar Edict; SepE = Separate 
Edict; G = Girnar; K = Kalsi; Dh. = Dhauli; J = Jaugada; M = Mansehra; Sh. = 
Shahbazgarhi; S = Sopara; Y= Yerragudi; Skt. = Sanskrit; Pkt. = Prakrit; BHS = 
Buddhist Hybrid Skt.; AMg. = Ardha-Magadhi; PHD = Pali Text Society, Pali-English 
dictionary ; Ep. Ind. = Epigraphia Indica. 

? References: Hultzsch = E. Hultzsch, ' The inscriptions of Asoka’, Corpus inscriptionum 
indicarum, 1; Bloch = J. Bloch, Les inscriptions d'Asoka ; Brough = J. Brough, The Gandhari 
Dharmapada ; Liders = H. Luders, Beobachtungen uber die Sprache des buddhistischen Urkanons ; 
Alsdorf = L. Alsdorf, ‘ Contributions to the study of Asoka’s inscriptions’, BDCRI, xx, 1960, 
249-75 ; Turner = R. L. Turner, Comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages; Upasak 
— C. S. Upasak, The history and palaeography of the Mauryan Brahmi script. 

3 Luders, 7. 5 e.g. adhigicya, hida-, adha-, vadikà- (see Luders, 77 ff.). 

8$ T follow Hultzsch’s division into sections. € See Hultzsch, p. 136, n. 1. 

7 Woolner (Asoka text and glossary, pt. I, p. xxv) ignores this distinction, and advises 
students ‘to study the grammar of the language in which the inscriptions seem to have been 
drafted ', by reading the PBs, etc. 

8 Although most scholars would accept this view, e.g. Woolner (op. cit.; p. xx), Mehendale 
has taken some features to prove translation from a North-Western Pkt. (see JOI (Baroda), 1, 
3, 1952, 240-4, and JAS Bombay, NS, xxx1i-xxxii, 1956-7, [pub.] 1959, 155). 
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* Magadhisms ’), and which therefore appear as anomalous forms in any dialect, 

(b) grammatical and syntactical mistakes which have occurred because 
certain features of UPkt. were not understood, and 

(c) < hyper-translations' which arose because the scribes ? translated into 
the local dialects according to the rules, without realizing that a particular 
feature was identical in both their own Pkt. and UPkt., and should not there- 
fore have been translated, we can deduce what they were translating from, 
i.e. UPkt. 

4. It has long been recognized that some anomalous features exist in the 
various versions, e.g. mistranslations of | > r, and these have been accepted 
as proving that they were translated from a Magadbi original 1° (although 
Edgerton dismissed 4 this explanation as a ‘facile assumption °), but despite 
Liiders’s theory no complete collection and analysis of all such phenomena has 
been made in an attempt to define the phonology of UPkt. In this short paper, | 
offered in honour of Sir Harold Bailey, I have tried to deduce something of 
the nature of UPkt. The evidence utilized in it is drawn mainly from the REs 
and SepEs. It is difficult to identify anomalous forms in the PEs since they 
were apparently all copied, not translated, from the same exemplar.? The 
use of MRE I is limited by the fact that there were probably at least four 
versions 1? of the original edict, perhaps because the MREs were among the 
earliest 14 of the A$okan inscriptions, and the mechanism of transmission and 
translation postulated for the REs !* had not yet been evolved. 


II. THE VOICING OF INTERVOCALIC CONSONANTS 
1. There is evidence that in UPkt. some intervocalic consonants were voiced : 
(a) -k- > -g-: in SepE I and II, J occasionally writes -g- for -k- (twice in 


? I use the word ‘scribe’ loosely, to denote whoever was responsible for translating and/or 
inscribing into the local Pkt. 

10 See Hultzsch, p. lvii. He made it clear (p. lvi, n. 1) that he used ‘ Magadhi’ to denote the 
language of A$oka’s capital, not the grammarians’ language of the same name. 

11 BHS grammar, 3. 

1? T use the word ‘ exemplar ' to signify the draft from which the scribe made his translation 
and/or inscription. An exemplar might have been in UPkt., or might already have had some 
dialect changes introduced into it (see JIJ, x, 2-3, 1967, 170). Although there are two recensions 
of PEs I-VI, distinguished by scribal preferences for writing long or short vowels, etc., it is 
clear that all the versions are copied from an exemplar in which certain translation changes, 
e.g. the haphazard substitution of relative pronoun forms with y-, had already been made (see 
also JRAS, 1967, 32). The same is probably true of PE VII, which also has relative pronouns 
with and without y-. Furthermore, the Pkt. portion of PE VII found at Kandahar (see JA, 
OcLIv, 3-4, 1966, 437-65) seems to be identical with the Toprä version, although the other 
Pkt./Aramaic edict found in Afghanistan has North-Western features (see BSOAS, xir, 1, 
1949, 80-8). 

13 See JRAS, 1967, 97. 

14 Although Mehendale denies this (JAS Bombay, NS, xxxr-xxxu1, 1956-7, [pub.] 1959, 
p. 159, n. 9), it is the view commonly held by scholars, e.g. Sircar (see Ep. Ind., XXXI, 5, 1956, 
[pub.] 1957, No. 27, p. 209). 

15 See ZIJ, x, 2-3, 1967, 169-70. Although I suggested there that the UPkt. features were 
eliminated early in the chain of transmission, I now believe that, for the REs at least, they 
were removed at regional level. 
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-loga- 19 and three times in -logika- 17) although usually writing -k- for -k-, 
even in -lokika-. This could be regarded as either a feature of the local dialect, 
introduced spasmodically, or a feature of UPkt. retained by oversight. In the 
Bhabra inscription. adhigicya could similarly be explained in either way. In the 
representation of foreign names, however, we find -k- as a hyper-correction for 
-g-. In RE XIII(Q), G Amiekina, K Amtekine, Y Amtikeni, Sh. Amtikins all 
show the scribes introducing -k- because they did not realize that the UPkt. 
form with -g- was historically correct in the Indian form of Antigonus’ name. 
In the same sentence Y, K, Sh., M Maka opposed to G Magda also shows a 
hyper-form because the correctness of -g- was not realized. The difficulty 
caused. by foreign names, whose correct form was not known to the scribes, 
is also shown by the various attempts to write Antiochus’ name. In RE II (A), 
Y, K, and M have forms with -g-, while G, Sh., Dh., and J substitute -k- and 
(perhaps by accident) produce a form closer to the Greek y. In RE XIII(Q), 
K and M retain the UPkt. form A(mjtiyoge, while Y and Sh. substitute -4-, 
ie. the first time the scribe at Y met the name he copied -g-, but the second 
time he substituted -£-. A comparable change can be seen in SepE I(G) and 
SepE IÍ(F) and (L) where J has hidalogika-palalokikena, i.e. the first time 
-logtka- was copied from the exemplar, but the second time the scribe realized 
his mistake and wrote -lokika-. Another example of hyper-translation can be 
seen in RE II(B) where G, K, Dh., J -opaga- is opposed to Y, Sh., M -opaka-, 
although historically the word contains the root ga-. The same hyper-form 
occurs in Pali 18 and BHS.!? 

(b) -c- > +-: Professor Brough states ?? that this change is virtually un- 
known in Middle Indo-Aryan, and points out that Hemacandra gives only 
one example. Other examples can, in fact, be given, e.g. Dh. ajala- opposed 
to J acala- in SepE II(H)."* Senart explained samkuja- in PE V(B) as being 
< samkuca-,?? although another explanation is possible? The existence of 
hyper-forms,^4 however, is the best indication that this change occurred in 
UPkt. In RE V(J) the existence of Dh., Y kamboca- where G and M have the 
historically correct form kamboja-, and Sh. has kamboya- (< kamboja-) can 

16 SepE II(H) hidalogam ca palalogam ca. 

17 SepE I(G), SepE II(F) and (L) hidalogika-. 

18 Seo PED, s.v. upaka-. 

1? See Edgerton, BHS dictionary, s.v. wpaka-. Edgerton seems to regard this as the origmal 
form, and upaga- as a Middle Indo-Aryan form showing the voicing of -k- > -g-. 

20 Brough, 226. 

41 For non-Agokan examples cf. AMg. vijaya- < vicaya- (Ultarajjhayanasulla, xv.7, 
Ovaväiyasuita, 30 V’); BHS parijaya-, -jita-, -jayati < ci- (see BHS dictionary, s.vv.); Pali 
suja- < sruc- (see Geiger, Pali lit. and lang., $38); Pali pürüjika- < *päräacika-, cf. AMg. 
pärameiya- (see BHS dictionary, s.v. pürüjika-); Pkt. tajü- < tvac- (Desinimamala, 1.111, 
3.24) ; the word play on vijess- and pacess- in Dhammapada, 44, is more meaningful if it comes 
from a dialect where -c- > -j- (i.e. vijess-/pajess-), although it could have been in a dialect where 
-c-/-j- > -y- (e.g. Gàndhàri); perhaps Gändhäri vijinena is < vicirnena. 

22 See Hultzsch, p. 127, n. 4. 

23 See JRAS, 1967, 29. 


24 Hyper-forms are found in Pali too, e.g. püc- < päj-, and perhaps anuvicca < anuvijja 
(see Brough, 251). 
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only be explained on the supposition that the scribes at Dh. and Y knew that 
their exemplars sometimes had -j- where their local Pkt. had -c-. , They pre- 
sumably did not know the correct name of a people living far away from them. 
The -occurrence of v(r)aca- in all versions in RE VI(D) and RE XII(M) is 
explained by Hultzsch as a hyper-correction for vaja- < vraja-.? In RE II(L) 
Sh. v(r)aceyam and i» RE XIII(S) Sh. vracamh are similarly explained ?6 
as hyper-forms for vraj-, and compared with Pkt. vaccat, although authorities 
are confused 2? about this.?8 

(c) -t- > -d-: I have given elsewhere ?? some of the evidence for this change. 
It is noteworthy that the versions differ in their writing of -t- and -d- only 
where there is ambiguity about the meaning. We can therefore assume that 
UPkt. had Aida for both hida ‘ here’ and hita- ‘ benefit’, and the scribes wrote 
either Aida or hita according to their interpretation of hida-sukha-. The same 
was true of tadopaya-, interpreted by some as being < tato, and by others as 
< lad-. In SepE I and II at J we find pat- by hyper-correction for pad-. The 
same hyper-form occurs in Pali % and in Jain Skt. In RE V(G) none of the 
scribes recognized the word supaddlava-, so K, Dh., Y changed -v- > -y-, but 
left -d-, while M changed -l- > -r-, but left -d- and -v-. G and Sh. replaced by 
glosses. One further example of the voicing of -t- > -d- I misunderstood 
earlier.% I now suspect that in RE VI(M) K putadäle opposed to Y putanatale, 
Sh. putranataro, M. putranatare is the result of the omission of the syllable 
-na- from the UPkt. form *putanadale. The scribe at K copied what he 
received, which made sense. The other scribes recognized -d- < -t-, and 
restored the latter, writing -natàle, etc. 

(d) -p- > -b-/-v-: intervocalic -p- is usually retained in the versions, but 
in PE VII(QQ) and (SS) libi occurs for lipi, and at Nigali-Sagar thuba- occurs 
for thüpa-. Although Sir Ralph Turner postulates *stuba- as the antecedent 
for thuba-, there seems to be no good reason for doubting that thuba- is an 
example of the voicing of -p- > -b-. We find -v- < -p- in avat(r)ap- at Y and 
Sh. in RE XIII(N), and pávatave at Sahasram in MRE I where the other 
versions have papotave. These could be local dialect forms, but by hyper- 
correction we find -p- < -v- in Rüpnäth apaladhiyena, Y aparadhiya in MRE I, 


25 Hultzsch, p. 12, n. 6. 

26 Hultzsch, p. Ixxxv. 

27 Contrast Turner 11208 with 12225. 

28 Since these forms from vrac- are peculiar to Sh., replacing forms from yä- in the other 
versions, we may postulate that there was a North-Western root vrac- “to go’, whatever its 
etymology. It seems unlikely that a dialect word at Sh. would include a hyper-form. If this 
root was current in a wider area, 1t could be taken as the basis for the word v(r)aca- in RE VI(D) 
which would then mean ‘going, journey’ (cf. Sircar’s translation ' promenade (Ep. Ind., 
XXXI, 1, 1957, [pub.] 1959, No. 1, p. 13)). 

29 See ZIJ, x, 2-3, 1967, 164-5. 

30 Seo PED, s.vv. upapatika-, opapatika-. The etymology given there ıs incorrect (see BHS 
dictionary, 8.v. aupapaduka-). 

31 See Aupapätikasütra (ed. Leumann), p. 1. 

32 See ZIJ, x, 2-3, 1967, 164-5. For -d- < -t- = -it-, cf. -dh- < -fh- = -Hh- in adha-. 

33 Turner 13702. 
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which shows that the scribes were acquainted with the change -p- > -v-. In 
RE XIII(M) G pute for vijite and in MRE I Rüpnath pipule for vipule may 
both be simply seribal errors, but it is possible that they represent the scribes’ 
writing of p? for a supposed vi, thus revealing knowledge of the change 
-p- > v. 


IIT. ELISION OF INTERVOCALIC CONSONANTS 


1. There is evidence that intervocalic -k- and -g- were sometimes elided in 
UPkt. In PE I(E) gevaya- is explained as gev- (= sev-) + -aga- < -aka-.*4 
Since there is no other certain example of -y- < -k- in the PEs it would seem 
correct to regard this as an anomalous form, and to conclude that it was 
copied from the UPkt. form in the exemplar. We may suppose that -k- was 
not written for -y- because gevaya- was not familiar to the scribe(s) (for the 
suggestion that it is a miswriting for sevaya- (= sevaya-) see para. vin.9(a) 
below). Itis, however, not clear how gevaya- (or sevaya-) could give the required 
meaning ‘lowest’ to go with ukasa- and majhima-,®* and it is possible that 
gevaya- is a mistake for *geviya- (= seviya-) = ‘ those who are-to be followed ’ 
= ‘leaders’ < *gevya- with an epenthetic vowel39 The change -k- > -y- in 
UPkt. is, however, confirmed by the existence of hyper-forms. In RE II(A), 
Y has satika- where satiya- occurs in the other versions. The distribution of 
forms makes it clear that UPkt. had satiya- and the form at Y could have 
arisen only if the scribe knew that (sometimes, at least) -y- in the exemplar 
stood for -k- in his own dialect. It is of course possible that sattka- is not a 
hyper-form but the correct form of the name. The tribes named in RE II(A) 
were all m South India, and the scribe at Y was more likely than any other 
to know their names. In RE IX(O) occur K abaka-janiyo, S ambaka-janiko,3? 
M. abaka-janika, Y ambaka-janika. G, Dh., and Sh. omit the compound, 
replacing by mahidayo, hi, and striyaka respectively. Since -y- and -k- 
alternate in the second element of the compound, we must assume either that 
~y- is < -k-, or that -k- is a hyper-correction for -y-. If -y- is < -k-, then the 
reading of UPkt. was -janiko which occurs at S. This, however, makes no 
sense, whereas the assumption that UPkt. had -janiyo (i.e. the feminine 
nominative plural of jam?-) enables us to see that K retained this form while 
the other versions produced hyper-forms with -k- in place of -y-. S kept the 


34 See Hultzsch, p. 120, n. 4. - 

35 Perhaps gevaya- is a miswriting for omaya- : ge and o- could be confused in Brahmi script ; 
for the confusion of ma and va, cf. pakara va as a mistake for paräkama in Rüpnäth 1. 3. For 
omaya-, cf. Pali ukkattho majjhimo omako (Vinaya, rx, 248, 1v, 243). If this suggestion is correct, 
then -y- is < -k-. | ` 

36 Some other apparent examples of -y- < -k- are probably to be explained (despite Luders, 
§ 88) as consonant groups containing -y- which have been resolved with an epenthetic vowel, 
e.g. nilathiya- ete. in RE IX(C) < -ārthya-, -patiya- in PE IV(D) < -pãtya-, -bhāgiya- in 
Rummindei |. 5 < -bhagya-. 

7 Sircar reads -jantko (Ep. Ind., xxxu, 1, 1957, [pub.] 1959, No. 2, p. 30), but Alsdorf 
(p. 250) reads -janika. 
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form -janiko so obtained, while Y and M further converted to ~janika to obtain 
a feminine plural ending. 

2. In MRE I, Maski upagate is opposed to Rüpnath wpete, Gavimath upeti, 
Brahmagiri, Siddapura, Y wpayite, Bairàt, Bahapur upaydte, Gujarrà <upayyđdte, 
Rajula-Mandagiri (w»pagyate.5 It may be deduced that UPkt. had wupa-y-ite. 
The writing of -1- for -t- produced. wpa-y-ite, and either a miswriting of -G- for 
-- or a scribal correction to the more recognizable root ya- produced wpagate,?? 
while the scribe at Rüpnäth wrote the contracted form wpete.4® It would seem 
that the scribe at Maski received upayate, presumably by the omission of the 
1-mátrà, and not recognizing the verb assumed that -y- had been written for 
-g-, which he therefore restored by a hyper-correction, showing that the 
change -g- > -y- was known to him. 

9. Some apparent examples of the elision of other consonants are probably 
to be otherwise explained : 

(a) 4- > -y-: there is no evidence for this change in UPkt. It occurs as 
a dialect variation at Sh., although not merely after a long vowel as Bloch 
states. Hultzsch implies *? that in RE XII(H) K pundit: is a mistake for 
pijett, presumably through the intermediate form *püyeh, but it is more likely 
to be a mistake for pu<ja>yati, with na occurring for ya,** and the resultant 
pünati corrected by the scribe to the more recognizable punat?. 

(b) -d- > -y-: I have elsewhere suggested 44 that in PE V(B) kaamba- 
possibly shows the loss of -d-, but I now believe that this is à miswriting of a- 
for da. Sircar has suggested 45 that in RE XII(I) samaväya- and in RE XIII(C) 
dhammavaya- show -vaya- for -vada-, but Y think that these suggestions are 
wrong, and that both compounds contain avaya- ‘ descent into, entry into '.19 
We should therefore translate samavdya- as ‘ coming together, meeting’ and 
dhammaväya- as ‘ entry into dharma’ (cf. the reading dhammävaya- at Y). 

4. We may possibly conclude from the fact that there seems to be evidence 
for both -k- > -g- and -k-/-g- > -y- that UPkt. was in a transitional stage, 
with. the elision of intervocalic consonants just beginning. This would explain 
why only the gutturals seem to be elided. 


38 Sircar assumes that all these words = samgata- ‘intimately associated’ (see Ep. Ind., XXXII, 
1, 1957, [pub.] 1959, No. 1, p. 9, n. I, and xxxv, 6, 1964, No. 39, pp. 287-92), but clearly we 
have here the common Buddhist phrase sangham upeti (saranam). 

39 See Mehendale, B.DC EI, xvui, 2, 1955, [pub.] 1956, p. 86, n. 22, and of. IIJ, x, 2-3, 1967, 
163-4. 

40 Gavimath upeti is assumed by Sir Ralph Turner (Hyderabad Archaeological Series, 10, 
1932, p. 16, n. 1) to be a mistake for upete (cf. RE XIV(E) K, Dh., Y, M asamat? for asamate). 

41 See Bloch, 53, and contrast prayuhotave in RE I(B). 

42 Hultzsch, p. 42, n. 26. 

13 See JIJ, x, 2-3, 1967, 160-1. This incidentally shows that UPkt. had causatives and 
denominatives in -ayati, not -et:. 

44 See J RAS, 1967, 28. 

15 See Ep. Ind., XXXI, 1, 1957, [pub.] 1959, No. 1, p. 23 and p. 26, n. 1, and D. C. Sircar (ed.), 
Select inscriptions, 1, p. 38, n. 6. 

16 So Edgerton (J AOS, LXXI, 3, 1952, 116), following Senart and Bloch. 
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IV. Liquips 


1. Mention has already been made (see para. 1.4 above) of the fact that the 
anomalous writing of r for an historic | has been taken to show that the forms 
concerned were copied from a Magachi original. The writing of such hyper- 
. forms was carried to excess by the scribe at S, who wrote phara- and mamgara- ** 
for phala- and mamgala-. G and Sh. also hyper-translate +8 when they write 
Turamayo and Turamaye respectively in RE XIIT(Q) where historically | is 
correct in the Indian form of Ptolemy's name. The same may be true of the 
writing of drabh- for dlabh- in RE I, as Hultzsch states,*® although this same 
confusion of -r- and -l- is also found in Pali.®° It seems likely that in RE IX(N), 
M aradhe opposed to K, Y ladhe, Sh. ladham arises from hyper-translation, 
since the sense shows that we are dealing with (a-)labdha-. In RE IX(L), 
G svagdradht opposed to Dh. svagasa aladhi is also probably a hyper-form, 
although here the scribe may have been influenced by the phrase svagam 
aradhetu in (K). Modern interpreters too have tried to see here a form 
< *àraddhi- or *araddhi-,* although it is far simpler to assume a hyper-form 
for àlabdhi-. A similar hyper-form is to be assumed in RE XI(E) where 
G aradho, M. aradhe are opposed to K, Y äladhe. Here too the influence of 
aradh- is probably to be seen, although the apparent writing of this verb at 
Sh. is almost certainly the result of a defective exemplar, which contained 
dladhets for aladhe hoti.”? 

2. Conversely, since it can be shown that G and Sh. wrote r where the other 
dialects had J, 1f this stood for r historically, it may be deduced that G and Sh. 
would not write l forr. In RE IV(J) and RE XIV(H), therefore, loc- at G and 
Sh. must have been copied from the exemplars by an oversight. In RE 
XIII(X), however, Sh. does write roc-. The version at G is defective. 


V. SIBILANTS 


1. In the Brahmi versions of the A$okan inscriptions the sibilant is usually s, 
with occasional anomalous appearances of s 5* at Sarnath, Maski, the Queen's 
edict, and K, and of $55 at Maski, Siddapura, Jatinga~-Ramesvara, Bairat, 
and K. At K $ occurs twice in RE IV,96 but from RE X onwards s, s, and $ 


47 See Ep. Ind., XXXIIL, 1, 1957, [pub.] 1959, No. 2, p. 30. 

48 See Hultzsch, p. lvu. 

49 See Hultzsch, pp. lvii, lxvi, Ixxxv1, and xciv. 

50 See PED, s.v. árabhati!. 

51 See Hultzsch, p. lvi, and. Woolner, Asoka text and glossary, pt. 1x, s.v. dradin-. 

52 See * Middle Indo-Aryan studies vn’, JOI (Baroda), xvii, 3, 1969, 226. 

53 See Hultzsch, p. 8, n. 3. 

54 Sarnath visavesu ; the Queen's edict -piyasa and se; Maski vasam (although Upasak 
(p. 100) doubts this reading). 

55 Maski Budhaéake ; Siddapura éacam ; Jatinga-Ramesvara dcariyasa and éa(va) ; Bairat 
évage. Mehendale (BDCRI, xvii, 2, 1955, [pub.] 1956, 87) explains these occurrences of a as 
hyper-north-westernization. 

56 .yaéäbhisitena, pryadasina. 
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occur in an apparently haphazard way. The scribe is usually blamed for this,?" 
but there is one indication that he may have been copying ś from his exemplar. 
In RE XII, 1. 31, K has the words ti apasalaha và written first, then deleted, 
and palapasamdagalaha và entered above the line. It is clear that the scribe 
omitted -mdaga- from -püsa(mdaga)lahä by haplography, because his eye 
jumped from the $a of -pasamda- to the ga of -galaha, just as in RE XIV(A) 
the scribe at Sh. omitted -yadra- from pri(yadra)sina because his eye jumped 
from ya to ga, the Kharosthi symbols for which are very similar. In the same 
way the Brahmi symbols for sa and ga are very similar, the scribe at K in 
fact writing tagi tasi for tase ta in RE XII(D). 

2. This explanation, however, implies that $a, not sa, was in the exemplar 
at K. The anomalous appearance of $a twice in RE IV at K shows that this 
is not an unreasonable assumption, since in the deductions already made 
about UPkt. it has been assumed that anomalous forms in a dialect are usually 
taken over from the exemplar. If this is accepted, then we have to explain 
the occurrence of s. I suggest that this arose because some scribes did not, 
realize that there was any fundamental difference between the symbols for 
sa and sa. The former has a loop to the left, the latter a loop beneath, and 
there are many examples where it is difficult to decide whether a symbol is 
sa with the loop written low, or sa with the loop written high. The difference 
between them is certainly no greater than that which is found between two 
forms of one and the same sign, e.g. ja.58 I personally would hesitate to say 
that in the Queen’s edict the symbols for sa in -piyasa and se differ materially 
from that for sa in savata, or that at Maski sa in vasäni can really be distin- 
guished from sa in -piyasa, or that at Sarnath sa in -visavesu differs greatly 
from -st in dndvasasi. At K too the epigraphists have sometimes differed in 
their readings.9? As Bloch states,9? ‘les signes de s et s sont souvent difficiles à 
distinguer ’. 

3. Once it is accepted that the exemplar at K contained $a, and the scribe 
confused sa and sa, then the pattern of sibilants at K is no longer completely 
haphazard. We can see that in RE X the scribe successfully changed all sa 
symbols into sa or sa. In RE XI he copied ga three times 9! from his exemplar 
by error, but everywhere else wrote sa or sa. In RE XII the first three sibilants 
are written as sa, but the scribe then presumably forgot his translation rules 
and began copying sa from the exemplar. He did this until the end of l. 32, 
making the mistake in 1. 31 described in para. v.l above. At the end of 1. 32 
he probably discovered his mistake in l. 31, corrected it, and then realized 
that it was caused by his failure to convert $a into sa/sa. He then continued 
to the end of the edict, writing sa in every case except for one lapse in swyd 


57 See Bloch, 48; Brough, p. 53, n. 6; and Hultzsch, p. Ixxii. 

58 See Upasak, 228-30. 

59 See Hultzsch, p. 40, n. 4 and 11, p. 42, n. 28, p. 45, n. l, etc., and Upasak, 100 and 290. 
60 Bloch, 48. 

61 Samthuta-, $e, pasavatt. 
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in I, 34. In RE XIII the scribe wrote sa seven times 9? and in RE XIV once, 9? 
writing sa/sa in every other case. 


VI. EPENTHETIC VOWELS 

1. It may be deduced that UPkt. usually resolved consonant groups by the 
evolution of an epenthetic vowel. As a general rule G restores the historical 
group, while Sh. writes an assimilated group. It has been recognized ® that 
the anomalous forms with an epenthetic vowel at Sh., e.g. viyapata in RE V(N) 
opposed to vapata in (J), are ‘Magadhisms ’, i.e. taken over from the exemplar. 

2. There are other indications that UPkt. had epenthetic vowels. 

(a) In RE III(D) occur G apavyayata, Sh., M apavayata, K apaviyàtà, 
Dh. apaviyat(a), Y apaviyayata. The forms at K and Dh. make sense only on 
the assumption that they are copied from a version which had apaviyata 
as a mistake by haplography for apaviyayata. The scribe at K recognized the 
meaninglessness of the version he received and by lengthening -ya- produced 
a form as though from the root yà-. Dh. merely reproduced what he received 
in his exemplar. 

(6) In RE VI(L) occurs Y svavagam, although in MRE I the form at Y is 
svaga-.95 The word can only be explained by assuming that the exemplar 
contained suvaga-, i.e. a form with an epenthetic vowel. The scribe began to 
convert it to a form with the historical group, and wrote sva-, but then by 
error continued with the last two syllables of the word in the exemplar, 
Le. -vagam. 96 

3. The existence of epenthetic vowels in UPkt. is also shown by a hyper- 
form which occurs in SepE I(0) and SepE II(H), where J hveyü is opposed to 
Dh. huvevi. It is inconceivable that the form Aveyü could really have existed, 
and it can only be explained on the assumption that the scribe at J occasionally 
restored historical groups, e.g. älasyena and samcalitavye opposed to Dh. 
älasiyena and samcalitaviye, and that by error he took -u- in hwvevü as an 
epenthetic vowel, and therefore ‘ restored ’ Av. 


VII. GLIDE CONSONANTS 
1. The glide consonant in the Asokan inscriptions is either -y- or -v-, the 
latter usually occurring when -o- precedes, e.g. päpova in PE VII(B), or -u- 
follows, e.g. the optative ending -evu where some dialects have -eyu. The 
existence of certain anomalous forms in the versions shows that UPkt. had -v-. 
(a) K usually has -eyu in the optative, e.g. huveyu, suneyu, sususeyu, but 
in RE VIT(A) K has vasevu. We may assume that the more common -eyu 


62 sahase, éata-, pisamda-, Suvihita-, dása-, Samthuta-, vigava-. 

83 Jekhäpesami. 

64 Hultzsch (p. Ixxxviii) accepts Michelson’s view that epenthetic vowels at Sh. are 
Mägadhisms. 

55 Contrast Ep. Ind., xxxi, 1, 1957, [pub.] 1959, No. 1, p. 7 with p. 13. 

** A similar explanation probably lies behind suag(e) in 1. 4 at Sahasram. The scribe tried to 
convert suvage > svage, and in his confusion omitted -v- entirely. 
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is the usual ending in the dialect, and -evu represents an anomalous retention 
from the exemplar. 

(b) In RE V(G) M supadarave is opposed to K, Dh., J, Y supadalaye. Since 
the glide consonant in the North-West is elsewhere always -y- (with the 
exception of visava- (see next)), we may assume that the scribe at M would not 
have changed -y- > -v-. He must therefore have copied -v- from his exemplar, 
while the other versions changed -v- > -y-. 

(c) In RE XIII(R) occur G -visayamhi, K -visavasi, Y -visavasi, Sh., M 
-visavas(p}i. The same word occurs at Sarnath in kota-visavesu. As in the 
previous example we may assume that Sh. and M would not have changed 
-y- > -v-, therefore -v- must have been in the exemplar, and only G changed 
y > -y-. We may perhaps deduce that the word was not common in the 
dialects (cf. the suggestion below (para. vin.2(a)) that UPkt. visava- in RE . 
XIV(C) was misinterpreted at Dh. and J as vyaya-). 

9. The existence of hyper-forms also shows that the glide consonant in 
UPkt. was -v-. In RE X(A), Y dhammayutam is opposed to G dhammavutam, 
K. dhammavatam,*" Sh. dhrammavutam, M. dhramavutam, the word being the 
object of verbal forms from anuvidhiy-. In the same phrase in RE XIII(S) 
all versions have -v-. Since we may assume.that the North-Western versions 
would not change -y- > -v-, the exemplar must have had -v-, which the scribe 
at Y took to be the glide consonant and replaced by the hyper-form with -y-. 

I 
VIII. CONCLUSION 

1. In this short paper it has not been possible to do more than consider 
some of the evidence for the phonology of UPkt. More evidence can be given 
for some of the points touched upon, and deductions can be made about other 
aspects of the phonology. The same can be done for certain details of 
morphology and syntax. 

2. A brief description of some of the problems which may be solved or 
assisted by a greater knowledge of the nature of UPkt. will perhaps help to 
show the value of this undertaking. 

(a) If it is accepted that the sibilant in UPkt. was sa, then there is no need 
to assume the existence of the root gev- to explain gevaya- in PE I(E) (see para. 
IIl above). If we assume the writing of ga by mistake for $a, then the original 
draft would have contained the expected form $evaya-. In RE XIV(C) Dh., J 
mahamte vijaye is opposed to K, Y, Sh. mahalake vijite, G mahälake vijitam 
‘my territory is large’. In RE II(À) and RE III(C) all versions have vyita-. 
In RE V(N) the other versions have vijita-, but Dh. has -puthaviyam (J being 
defective). This change of vocabulary doubtless arose because Asoka had 
realized the feelings which a word like vifita- could arouse in his conquered 
territories. In the same way it was presumably the references to Kalimgä 
vijità which led to the total exclusion of RE XII from Dh. and J. It would 
therefore have been tactless and inappropriate for Asoka to include the word 


87 i.e, the scribe omitted the u-matra. 
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vijita- in the Kalinga versions of RE XIV, and it seems odd that he should 
replace it by the equally offensive word vijaya-. The sense ‘ province, district ? 
for vijaya- is rare and very late for Skt.,99 and is not elsewhere attested for 
Middle Indo-Aryan. I would therefore suggest that Asoka in fact said visaya- 
(or more likely visava- (see para. v1t.1(c) above)) = visaya- * territory ^. Because 
of the small difference in the shape of the Brahmi symbols for ja and $q,, 69 
it is not unlikely that the scribe(s) at Dh. and J misunderstood this word, 
which was perhaps not common in the local dialects. 

(b) If it is accepted that UPkt. resolved consonant groups by evolving an 
epenthetic vowel, while the versions sometimes restored the historically correct 
group or wrote an assimilated group, we can deduce that a scribe would not 
write an epenthetic vowel unless he received one in his exemplar. In RE 
AIII(Q), Y niteyam is opposed to nica(m) in the other versions. We can 
therefore deduce that nitiyam was copied from the exemplar, while the other 
versions wrote an assimilated group. If we can be certain of the reading at Y,7° 
then it confirms the meaning of nica(m) in the other versions not as ‘ south- 
wards ’, but “permanently ’ (i.e. as opposed to the intermittent contact with 
the Greek kings). | 

(c) If it is accepted that the glide consonant in UPkt. was -v-, and that the 
scribes sometimes wrote -y- as a hyper-form for an historic -v- because they 
mistook it for the glide consonant, then we can surmise that dhammayuta- in 
RE V(K), PE IV(E), and PE VII(N) is a hyper-form for dhammavuta-. In 
RE V(K), G, Y 7 -yutànam, K, Dh. -yutaye, Sh. -yutasa, M. -yuta, between two 
datives of purpose, suggest that the reading at K and Dh. with a dative is 
the correct one. The dative singular seems to be used in the Agokan inscriptions 
only to express purpose, and hence -yutaye is difficult to translate. If, however, 
the exemplar had -vutäye, we could translate ‘ for the promotion (of dharma) ’. 
In PE IV(E) dhammayutena ca viyovadisamti janam janapadam is translated 
by Hultzsch ?? * will exhort the people of the country through those who are 
devoted to morality’ and in PE VII(N) paliyovadätha janam dhammayutam 
is translated "? “exhort ye the people who are devoted to morality’, but the 
interchange between the instrumental and the accusative in what is clearly 
the same phrase has not been explained. If, however, we assume that 
dhammayuta- is a hyper-form for dhammavuta- we can translate ‘will exhort the 
people because of, or in conformity with, morality ’ (instrumental) and ‘ exhort 
the people towards morality ’ (accusative). 


e8 Monier- Williams’s Skt.—Eng. dictionary quotes it only from Hemacandra’s Pariéistaparvan. 

$? One form of áa is identical with a form of ja turned through a right angle (see Upasak, 
229 and 289). | 

70 Bircar (Ep. Ind., xxxu, 1, 1957, [pub.] 1959, No. 1, p. 22, n. 21) says that it is for niciyam, 
i.e. nicyam ‘ towards the south ’, although Monier-Williams quotes Skt. nicya- only in the sense 
of ‘ name of certain nations in the west’. 

71 The reading at Y is unfortunately not certain, Chakravarty reading -yutaye and Sircar 
-yutanam (Ep. Ind., XXXII, 1, 1957, [pub.] 1959, No. 1, p. 16, n. 5). 

7? Hultzsch, 124. 

73 Hultzsch, 134. 
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3. When a clearer picture of UPkt. has been obtained, then we can begin 
what Alsdorf claimed "* was an urgent task, viz. an investigation of the true 
textual variants, the translation technique, and the mistakes committed in 
translation. This would enable us to identify and account for mistakes in the 
versions, to recognize which of several divergent versions was correct, or, if 
all were incorrect, to restore the correct reading. This would go far towards 
compensating for the absence of the Pataliputra version. 


74 Alsdorf, 253. 


THE PAHLAVI INSCRIPTION AT MISHKIN 
By H. 8. NYBERG 


Azarbayjan has not hitherto yielded any contribution to Sasanian Pahlavi 
epigraphy, but now we have a specimen. A Pahlavi inscription, dated in the 
27th year of Shäpür IT, has been found outside the little town of Mishkin, in 
the centre of Mughan. The history of its discovery and publication is as follows. 

1. Dr. Kambakhsh Fard discovers the inscription in the summer of 1966 
during a Persian archaeological expedition to Azarbäyjän ; photographs are 
taken and sent to Tehran. 

2. April 1967 : Dr. Gerd Gropp, of the German Archaeological Institute of 
Tehran, becomes acquainted with Dr. Kambakhsh Fard and receives ‘ three 
good photographs ' from him ; he begins to work on the deciphering. 

3. First communication by the discoverer in Majalla-yi Bar-rasiha-yi 
Tàrwhi, x, 1, 1346 [1967], p. 4, n. 2, where Dr. Gropp’s work, still in progress, 
is mentioned. A photograph ('ph. 1°) is added ; it is rather muddy, and so 
does not admit of coherent reading. 

4. Dr. Kambakhsh Fard publishes a more detailed paper, ‘ Katiba-yi az 
Shàpür-i duwwum shihanshah-t Sasän dar Mishkin shahr’, Hunar va-Mardum,: 
nos. 61-2, Nov.—Dec. 1967, 6-9, with full information on the locality of the 
inscription. This is engraved on a large erratic block situated close to the 
western wall of a little valley and on the edge of a rivulet which runs into the 
river Khiav. The block had sunk into the soft soil so that it was necessary to 
remove the surface layer to a depth of 30 cm. in order to uncover the lowest 
lines of the inscription. This faces the eastern wall of the valley, above which 
rises a height with a fortress dating from Timürid times. Dr. Kambakhsh Fard 
also publishes a complete reading, transliteration, and translation into Persian 
made by Dr. Gropp, who in the summer of 1967 had had the opportunity of 
visiting the place and of devoting two full days to the study of the inscription. 
A photograph (‘ ph. 1’) is added, much better than ph. x and fairly legible in 
spite of the corrosion which the surface has undergone and of other damage 
done to it. The fault with this photograph is that it is so closely cut that 
important though almost effaced parts of the text to the right have been 
omitted. 

5. Dr. Gerd Gropp publishes in AMI, NF, 1, 1968, 149-58, his reading and 
transliteration of the inscription together with a translation into German and 
a commentary. Here at last we get two photographs of the erratic block in 
its entirety, one showing the inscription in its whole extent and its place in the 
frame of the block. This is indispensable for the deciphering (‘ ph. mm). 
Dr. Gropp tells us he found the written surface pitted with small holes, and 
learned that these were due to a custom of the inhabitants, who make holes in 
the stone in order to fix pebbles in them whereby they obtain ‘ good omens’. 


1 I am greatly indebted to Professor J. Duchesne-Guillemin who, in the autumn of 1968, 
left at my disposal this issue of this journal, which I did not know before. 
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There were some passages which he could not decipher because of their bad 
state of preservation. 

Before the first line of the inscription there is seen a triangular sign with the 
apex turned down and reposing on a circle, and with small devices at the ends 
of the legs. Dr. Gropp justly interprets this as the emblem of royal suzerainty, 
in later epochs called by the Turkish name tamyä, and occurring in the Sasanian 
inscriptions, though not in the form used here. 

Dr. Gropp has done a meritorious piece of work on the last part of the 
inscription (Il. 7-20), which at first seemed quite hopeless. He has been able to 
establish a coherent text to which nevertheless several rectifications are needed. 
As regards ll. 1-6, however, the interpretation must be started all over again 
from the very beginnmg. 

Dr. Gropp has justly observed (1) that there is a second, € shadowy 
tamyä to the right of the fully visible one, and (2) that the royal title is ` 
abnormally short, being restricted to MLK’n MER’. He has, however, omitted 
to mention that there is a double space between 1. 2 and 1.3, and that letters 
are faintly visible ih it as well as in other parts of the beginning of the text. 
The old tamyd on the extreme right certainly does not stand pointlessly in its 
place: immediately to the left of its apex there are traces of the beginning of 
a line, and straight beneath it other lines begin. In the space between 1. 2 and 
l. 3 T dimly discern, directly beneath the figures of 1. 2, the letters zd'n which 
may safely be filled out to yzd'n, and taken to be the end of the expression , 
MNW ciry MN yzd'n. After this there are visible traces of the Aramaic -H, 
to be supplemented to [BR]H (faint traces of the horizontal stroke of B) which 
must be followed by a proper name; the scanty remnants of letters are not 
inconsistent with shpwhry. This faded line intrudes between the two inseparable 
words M LK^n (l. 2, end) and MLK’ (1. 8, beginning). The only explanation for 
this is that we have to do with two inscriptions, one older, marked by the faded 
outermost tamyd, and a later one, dated in the 27th year of Shäpür and marked 
by the fully visible tamyä. The new inscription was simply superimposed over 
and interpolated into the old one. The scantiness of the royal titles is only 
apparent ; the new engraver found a line with the essential royal epithets and 
left these untouched, thus dispensing with the task of engraving them afresh, 
but not observing what a syntactic mess he produced. The stone exhibits, as 
it were, an inscriptional palimpsest.? 

The inscription contains a royal edict concerning some local teeing: which 
had not, however, been fulfilled. In the 27th year of Shàpür—that he is 
Shäpür II is clear from the inscription itself—the matter was taken up anew, 
and the royal edict had to be renovated and provided with the actual ruler's 
name. 

The first line starting from the apex of the old tanvya must have begun with 
BYRH (very faint traces) and continued with the name of the month (here the 


2 Dr. D. Monchi-zadeh (now at the University of Uppsala) tells me that such rock 
palimpsests ’ have been common practice in Iran until recent times. 
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new tamyd crosses) and MDM SNT + figures. About here the new text begins 
with BYRH miry M[D|\M SNT, cutting off the old line so that only the tops 
of the letters are left, without hope of legibility. However, after SNT I discern 
(ph. nr) the dim contours of mrshy = Narseh (293-303), who should con- 
sequently be the lord of the old inscription. This is of course uncertain, but at 
all events there seems to be a name, and as it cannot be ’whrmzdy nor wilhl’n, 
Narseh has his chance. Before this name there is sufficient room for mzdysny bgy 
after the year. L. 2 must then begin with MLK'n MLE’ and then continue 
with "yn w’nyl’n, but this is covered by the new engraver’s 20 + 7 shpwhly 
MLK[n]. The old 1. 3, between the new Il. 2 and 3, was left untouched (v. above). 
The old 1. 4 must have begun with MLK’n MLK’ referring to Shpwhry * 1. 3; 
but after this the new engraver comes in with his 1. 3: MLK’ hwlmedy w py. 
At the very end of this line there are the very dim letters of K'N = nin, 
indicating that the preamble is ended and the main account is about to begin, 


quite as in Arabic E C4. K‘N certainly already belonged to the old 
inscription and was taken over by the new engraver, whose preamble ends at 
the same point. 
Above the first line very faint traces (on ph. m and m1) are visible of 
[YHWWXNdy [PWN] SRM = bavé pat drôt ‘ may it be at a lucky moment! *. 
Thus the preambles should be as follows (1, 2 etc. — the old lines of the 
inscription, 1', 2' etc. = those of the new one). 


(1) [BYRE . .. MDM SNT . . . mzdysn bgy) nrshy 
(1') BYRH miry MLD]M SNT 
(2) L[ELE'» MLE’ ...] (2) 20 + 7 Shpwhly MLK[n] 
(3) [MNW ctry MN yizdn [BR] Shpwhry. 
(4) [MLK’n MLE’ ...] (9) MLE ZY hwi[mydy wpy KYN 
Old: (1) [In the month . . . in the... year of the Mazdayasnian, the divine] 
Narseh 
(2) [King of Kings . . .] 
(3) whose origin is from the Gods, son of Shäpür 
(4) [King of Kings ....] Now: 
New: (1') In the month of Mihr, in the year 
(2') 27 of Shapür, the Kings’ 
[old : whose origin is from the Gods . . .] 
(3') King, of Hormizd's family. Now: 

The most astonishing thing in this preamble is the openness with which, in 
an official edict, the irregular birth of Shäpür is alluded to: hwlmedy w py (the 
reading is beyond doubt) = Hôrmizd naf ‘ of the family of Hormizd ’, instead 
of ‘ son of Hormizd ’, referring to the well-known fact that he was not eee by 
Hormizd's queen but by one of his concubines, ‘and, moreover, after the death 
of his father.? His coins regularly bear the legend mzdysn bgy šhpwhry M LK'n 


8 Tabari, 1, 836; Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 51. 
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MLK’ ’yr’n (w'nyr'n often omitted) but, as it seems, never the epithet MNW 
ciry MN yzd/n (Paruck, Sasanian coins, Bombay, 1924, 341-52). The engraver 
of our inscription has done his best to embellish the somewhat poor preamble 
of the King by saving this epithet from the old inscription, but nothing is said 
about the King of Kings ‘ of Aryans and non-Aryans’, nor even about ' the 
Mazdayasnian, the divine’. On the other hand, in the inscription of the 
Sakan-sah in Persepolis (no. 1), and in the inscription at Taq-i Bustan, Shapür II 
has his full titles, with MNW ctry MN yzdn. 

The following lines 4'-6' also have a new text interpolated into an old one, 
which evidently must be the continuation of the old preamble. The new 
engraver could utilize parts of the old text which coincided with his own, 
ignoring what did not suit the actual situation and inserting the new facts 
required. The interval between 1. 3' and 1. 4' is larger than between all the 
following lines, and in fact a series of letters is very dimly but not quite 
indistinctly seen in it, beginning beneath 1. 3' MLE a little to the right : 


[ ] yw YMLLWNdy'YK nrehy [MLK’n MLK’) 
* [N.N. to N.N.] may say that Narseh [the King of Kings]...’. 


This line was unusable for the new engraver, who wrote in the name of 
Shàpür II. He left it, however, but engraved his l. 4' as near as possible 
beneath it so as to distinguish it from his own text, which has normal intervals 
between the lines. As he had shortened the preamble beginning its first line 
well-nigh in the midst of the old first line, he was anxious to make the beginnings 
of the following lines run perpendicularly from the first one so as to produce the 
impression of a new inscription. The tamyã had accordingly to be transposed 
to the left. 

The texts after the preambles : 


(5) [ ] yw YMLLWNdy'YK nrshy [MLE'n MLR’ 
(6) [... prim YK (4) ltnwly hwlmedy [ZY] dpyl'n 
(7) ldpyur ZY Kyrgy ZY res ) hnptn ZN.H 50 - plhwny 


"^." ^ 


(5) As to the optative Y M LLW Ndy, to be read a v. below on pleyndy. 
(6) Nothing is visible in the beginning of the line, but ’YK before linwly 
is quite probable, and the preceding traces of letters may safely be filled out to 
[pr]m'ty = framat * was ordered ’. 
(4') linwly: to be read rahna-var, -in- being the inverse spelling of D 
Middle Pers. rahn < ratna-, Av. (1510) ‘ support, assistance’; rahna-var thus 
‘supporter’; it forms together with Hôrmizd a proper name: Rahnavar- 
Hôrmizd, meaning ‘ (my) supporter is Hormizd ' (the king, not the god, whose 
name is never written in this way). This type of name was popular in the 
Sasanian epoch, and is very often found in the Syriac ‘ Acts of the Persian 
martyrs’: Dast-Barhäm ' (my) hand (help) is Bahram’ ; Mihr-Sabor * (my) 
friend is Shapür' ; Mihr-Narsái * (my) friend is Narseh °’ (Arm. Mihr-Nerseh) ; 
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(Arm.) Stom-Sapuh < Xénôm-Sahpuhr * (my) satisfaction is Shapir’ (Elise), 
Av. (557) zxínaoma-. A kindred type is Tahm-Yazdgerd, Tam-Sàbór * powerful 
is Yazdgerd, Shapür'. It seems that these names were much in vogue among 
officials and functionaries, who in this way placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of the ruler or a royal person. The clergy preferred other types : Ador- 
farreh, Ádor-bozi, X'arxkid, etc. 

The form hwlmzdy as the king's name is noteworthy. The Persian text of 
the Ka‘ba-yi Zardusht inscription of Shapür I has 'whrmzdy = Ohrmazd for the 
members of the dynasty, but hwrmzdy = Hormizd for lower dignitaries ; the 
Parthian text has for both categories ’hwrmed = Ahuramazda. The Kartér 
inscriptions and Persepolis I, which only speak of reigning kings with this 
name, write of course ’whrmzdy. 

dpyln = dipirän is very shadowy, but unmistakable (best visible on ph. n1 ; 
dp- on ph. 11). It requires as its complement dpywr = dipi(va)r which must 
have begun the following line. Rahnavar-Hôrmizd was dipirān depwWva)r 
* chief secretary ’. 

(5') The poor remnants of the old text preceding this line may without 
constraint be interpreted as &rpy ZY = sahrap i, which at all events must be 
expected here. For hnpt’n, to be read Hanbatän, can only be the original form 
of modern Hamadän, going back to Old Pers. Ha"gmatana. Nearest to hnpt'n 
is the form h’nmi’n, Gr.Bd., p. 92, 1. 12, the first with -gm- > -b-, the other with 
-gm- > -m-. The Ka‘ba-yi Zardusht inscription has ‘men, ‘hmin = Ahmatan 
which corresponds to Armen. Ahmatan, Syr. ’hmdn, already in Biblical Aram. 
"hm? (Ezra vi, 2). These forms are nearer to Elam. ag-ma-da-na and Bab. 
a-ga-ma-ta-nu, to which also the Greek form AyBarava (Herodotus) with 
-m- > -b- belongs. 

The figure 50 is beyond doubt, v. my Manual, 1, 173. zyk (-k is very shadowy 
on ph. 11, but unmistakable on ph. mm and even on ph. 1) = zek, NP zg ‘ threads 
by which embroiderers are guided in their work’, borrowed in Arab. as zy 
‘a builder's thread’ (LI > Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab) ; here evidently a measure 
of length. 

plhwny (last letters indistinct) = parhün, in NP ‘a circle, everything that is 
hollow within, as a hoop, a collar, the halo of the moon, or the like’ (Burh. Q) ; 
here evidently ‘a circular building site ’. 

(6') dhnhldydy : -ydy = -ē(i) is a common variant of the abstract ending 
-&h ; in Persian Manichean texts -yh alternates freely with -yy = -&(?) ; the 
same alternation also occurs in adverbs, e.g. (in books) py&yh = pēšēh, (Sar 
Mashhad inscr., 1. 37) pysydy = pé8é(t). Now there are in Book Pahlavi (which 
is an archaic form of Middle Iranian) several examples of the ending of the 
oblique case -ë being preserved, especially after prepositions, and then written 
-&h as the abstract ending. The problem cannot be discussed here; material 
will be found in my forthcoming Pahlavi glossary. Consequently dhnhidydy 
can safely be analysed as dh- = dih- ‘territory’ and mAld + the genitive 
ending -é: ‘the territory of Nhld’, There is little doubt that this Nhld is to be 
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connected with the family name, in the form of a patronymic, given in Arabic 
as Nakhirajān, Tabari, 1, 836 f., where a letter is quoted from Khusrau to the 
püdospün of Àzarbayjàn Wart (corrupt name) ibn al-Nakhirajan, with the 
variant reading al-Nukharvrajän. These forms go back to *Naxir, *Nucér (or, 
of course, *Nah-, *Nuh-), whose long vowels can be explained as substitutes 
for a doubled -rr- : *Naharr, *Nuherr. This very pronunciation may be supposed. 
for Nhid. In the Ka'ba-yi Zardusht inseription of Shapür we find -rd-, -Id- for 
-rr- in proper names: Parth. prdk, Pers. pldky but Greek Papper (l. 22); 
Parth. wyprd, Pers. wyply, Gr. Ovurep (l. 24), and the like. 

Nôldeke, op. cit., dealing with the passage just quoted, collected a great 
amount of material from widely differing sources concerning the name 
Nakhirajan (p. 152 f., n. 2). I shall only take up the Armenian forms: the 
personal name Nixor (Vinaspdat, Marquart, Érän$ahr, 110) and the patrony- 
mie Nihorakan, P'austos Buzandaci (Venedig, 1914), 205 (Marquart, op. cit., 
p. 24; 169). P'austos says that after the Armenians had fought for 34 years 
with the Persians both sides were tired, and several Armenian clans abandoned 
their own king Arshak and went over to Shäpür, among them the Nihorakans 
(cf. also G. Hoffmann, Auszüge aus syrischen Akten persischer Märtyrer, Leipzig, 
1880, 250). Naixor, Nihor- may be explained from *Nu/o/hir(r) with transposi- 
tion of the vowels. Apparently their native country was the eastern shore of 
Lake Urmiya. They found great favour with the Sasanian kings, as already 
seen from the passage quoted. A town carried their name: Dihankhirajan, 
Yaqüt, m, 636: ‘it is a big town two days’ journey from Tabriz and two days’ 
journey from Marägha ; the name is interpreted “ the village of Nakhirajan” ; 
this man was the treasurer of Kisra, and this village (balda) was assigned to 
him’. Yaqit adds that some people call the place Kharragan, and devotes a 
special article to this name (1r, 424 f). Here he distinguishes between two 
Kharragäns, one a village belonging to Hamadan but situated nearer to Qazvin 
and therefore later (v. also rv, 988) transferred to this region, the other identical 
with Dih Nakhirajän (in two words), repeating the notice of the treasurer of 
Kisra. In Moschtarik, p. 154, s.v. Kharragän, he calls the town Dih Kharragän 
and adds a third Kh. situated in the neighbourhood of Bistäm. The town 
between Tabriz and Marägha is mentioned by the geographers in more or less 
corrupt forms: Istakhri, 181 etc. = Ibn Hauqgal (ed. Kramers), 336-7 
(Dakharragén), Muqaddasi, 51 (Däkharragän), 383 (Kharragün). The form 
presents difficulties. Evidently it cannot be separated from Nakhtrajän, and 
a variant * Nekh/h/arrakün is very probable, but the loss of the initial syllable 
is puzzling.* 


* The varying forms of the name betray that it is not Iranian. In Islamic times it was 
confounded with the word nikhwür which the Arabs had early borrowed from Middle Pers. 
nusvër ‘ prince’. The name nakh*ar(eh) which Nóldeke quotes from the Sháhnüma as the name 
of the father of Khusrau’s treasurer (not found in Wolff's glossary) is certainly due to this 
confusion. The town Dah Kharraqün is found written Dah Khwäragän on modern maps. (On 
the national map of Iran, edited 1340/1960, the town has received a new name: Azar-shahr.) 
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Our inseription, then, furnishes us with still another town named after the 
Nakhirajan clan: Dih-Nihi/a/rré, adjacent to the modern Mishkin. 

pleyndy : the engraver, having left out | by mistake, added it above the 
line (fairly clear on ph. 1, more indistinct on ph. 11 and 11). pleyn- I take as the 
present stem of pari + citan ‘to (fence and) partition off’ a territory, cf. 
NPers. parcin ‘ a fence built of thorns, rubbish, and tree-branches round a 
garden, a field of melons, or a sown field’, also ‘ pointed stakes and thorns 
placed on the top of the walls’ (Burh. Q). The ending shows the peculiar use 
of the letter -d- in Sasanian official orthography now clearly attested by the 
‘Pahlavi’ Psalter and the inscriptions: not only is it the normal sign for 
intervocalic -y- irrespective of etymology, but it is also used without etymo- 
logical reason for -é-, e.g. étrdst'm = Sahréstan, Karter, Ka‘ba-yi Zardusht 
inscription, ll. 11-12; very common gzdiy = yarët ‘God’ (cf. Syr. yzyd). 
We are thus justified in reading parciné, optative 3rd pers. sg. dependent on the 
verb framat kū dimly seen before Rahnavar-Hôrmizd. In the same way the 
forms of the old inscription [YH|WWNdy = bavé and "yw YMLLWNdy = & 
gobé, both 3rd pers. sg.° 


Translation of the interpolated text after K‘N (1. 3', end) together with the 
portions taken over from the old inscription : 


(6 + 4') [by . . . (us ?)] was ordered that Rahnavar-Hormizd, the secretaries’ 

(7 + 5') [secretary of the] satrap of Hanbatàn, this 50 zek (wide) circular 
building site 

(8 + 6') from the town of Dih-*Nihirré should partition off 

i.e. ‘by... was ordered that Rahnavar-Hormizd, chief secretary of the satrap 

of Hamadan, should partition off (= expropriate) from the town of D.-N. this 

(circular) building site 50 zek wide ’. 


The old inscription, after K‘N, may have run, in outline, as follows : 

(5) ... N.N. may announce that Narseh, the King of Kings 

(6) has ordered that . .. [a name has been supplanted by Rahnavar-Hormizd] 
the secretaries' 

(7) secretary of the satrap of Hamadan . . . [ete. = the new inscription]. 


Summary of the edicts after K°N 

Narseh, who ascended the throne in 293, planned to build a fortress in the 
north-western corner of his empire against the Romans. The country was 
under the dominion of the Armenian vassal king and Armenian clans, but in 
the first years of his reign Narseh still held sway. With a view to building a 


5 The optative is a quite living form in the Sasanian official written language, and by no 
means uncommon in good old Book Pahlavi texts. It occurs in the 3rd pers. sg. and has the 
ending -ë written in different ways: here in an old-fashioned spelling, later, in the added section 
(v. below), according to the common use in the books. Dr. Gropp has confused ideas about this 
mode (AMI, NF, 1, 1968, 157). It is methodically not justified to stretch the archaistic Sasanian 
official written language on the Procrustean bed of the written Manichaean Middle Persian, 
which is a radically new creation and not based on the old written language. 
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fortress he ordered a building site to be expropriated from the town of Dih- 
Nihirre, and this was confirmed by an inscription on our erratic block. However, 
in 298 Narseh lost Armenia and the project. came to nothing. During the reign 
of Shapür II the situation changed. As already mentioned, a number of 
Armenian clans, among them the Nihorakan, went over to Shàpür after 
94 years of war. Reckoning 34 years from 298 we arrive at the year 332. 
Having thus regained power in this part of his empire Shäpür went on to realize 
Narseh’s project. In his 27th year, i.e. in 336, the site intended for the fortress 
was remeasured and expropriated again through the then chief secretary of the 
satrap of Hamadan, Rahnavar-Hormizd, and the already existing inscription 
was renovated and corrected in conformity with the new situation. 

Indeed the fortress was built, and this took seven years. Having finished 
his work the architect appended an inscription of his own in order to celebrate 
his exploit. This inscription, whose letters betray another hand than the 
preceding one, runs from "pm, L. 6', end, to the bottom of the block; there the 
architect placed his name : Salok — Seleukos, though the text was not finished 

and had to be continued in a side column to the right of the chief one. 
|. Text 
(6') ... pm dzy (T°) PWN SM ZY yzd'n GDH [ZY] 
(8) MLK’n MLE’ PWN 7 SNT (9') PWN ple’my krty KN 
(10') &ld'ly LB’ 'zty GBR (11) MNW LSD-r ZNH l'sy BR’ Y'TWN-t 
(12') ZNH dzy psnd't yw] (13) *BY.DW N-y IP |msny (14) wyzd’n LB’ ’plyny ) 
(Signature : slwk) | 
(15') ’yw *BYDWN-y (16) MNW LD psnd’t (LU) D]YN dzy ’yw 
(18) 'BYDW]N-y MN ‘LH (19) [M]H SPYR (20) [HW]H o 

Remarks 

(6') dzy: very dim traces, best on ph. 1 and ph. m. 

(7') [ZY]: same remark, 

(9') plemy = frazam with the same spelling as in the books. 

(11'-12', 16') subjunctive in general relative clause as usual; psnd't, 16', is 
beyond doubt. 

(13', 15', 18') é as usual with the optative, iere—against the usage of the 
edict where the ending is written -dy—expressed by adding the ending -’y, 
read -é, as a phonetic complement of the ideogram ‘BY DWN, quite as in the 
books. (In 15' the ending is hardly visible because the engraver had left too 
narrow a space after the ideogram ; best traceable on ph. 1 and ph. mz.) It is 
the first time I have met with this optative complement in the inscriptions, 
which are rather parsimonious in adding phonetic complements, and put them 
very irregularly.$ The naked ideogram HWH is used in all Persian inscriptions 
for the optative hz. 


8 In itself -y could be read -gè and signify the Parthian subjunctive 2nd and 3rd pers. sg. 
(alternating in spelling with -'&) which had penetrated into the Sasanian written language, but 
the particle &v decides us in favour of the optative ending -é. 

The little circle of students of Iranology working with me intends to colleot and make a 
thorough analysis of all verb forma in the inscriptions. 


4 
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Interpretation of the consonant text 

(6') ... api-m diz (T') pat nām à yazdàn, x"arrah [1] 

(8') sahan sah pat 7 sal (9') pat frazam kart. niin: 

(10') Sahrdär, vazurg, azat mart (11') ke tar én rah bz agat, 

(12') én diz passandat, [&v] (13') kuné ramisn (14') u yazdän vazurg afrin 
(Signature : Salok) 

(15') & kuné. (16') kë në passandat (17°) adak diz &v 

(18) kuné hac õi (19') ce veh (20') he. 


Translation 

‘And by me the fortress, in the name of the Gods and to the glory of the 
King of Kings, was completed in seven years. Now: every governor, magnate, 
nobleman who passes this way and takes pleasure in this fortress, may rejoice 
and offer great praises to the Gods; he who does not take pleasure, may he 
make a fortress that might be better. 

(Signed :) Salok.' : 


And now it is the turn of the archaeologists, to find the fortress, and rejoice 
and praise the Gods. 


THE WU-SUN AND SAKAS AND THE YUEH-CHIH 
MIGRATION 


By E. G. PULLEYBLANK 


In an appendix to the article ‘ Chinese and Indo-Europeans’ ! it was shown 
that, contrary to the view put forward but never demonstrated by the eighteenth- 
century scholar Ts'ui Shih, and adopted by the eminent sinologists Paul Pelliot 
and G. Haloun, chapter 123 of the Shth-chi on ‘ Ta-yüan ' could not have been 
reconstituted from parallel passages in the Han shu but must have been the 
source for the latter—as one would naturally assume if doubts had never been 
raised. In summing up the evidence I noted that the most important dis- 
crepancies between Shih-chi, 123, and the Han shu concerned the Wu-sun 
and Sakas and I argued that one must assume that the Han shu had grafted 
separate, additional, material on to the account in the Shth-chi. I did not, 
however, go into the matter in detail. This is the burden of the present article. 


The migration of the Yüeh-chih from Kansu to the banks of the Oxus is 
recorded thus in the Shih-chi. The words are put into the mouth of Chang 
Ch^en as part of his report to the Emperor Wu after his return to China in 
126 B.c.? 

‘In former times (the Yüeh-chih) were strong and made light of the 
Hsiung-nu. When Mao-tun arose, he attacked and overthrew the Yüeh- 
chih. In the time of Lao-shang Shan-yü of the Hsiung-nu, they killed the 
Yüeh-chih king and made a drinking vessel of his skull. Originally the 
Yüeh-chih lived between Tun-huang and the Ch‘i-lien (mountains). When 
they were defeated by the Hsiung-nu, they moved far away, passed through 
Yüan, and attacked and subdued Ta-hsia in the west. Then they made their 
capital north of the Kuei-shui (Oxus river) and made it their royal court.’ 
The same text with a few minor variations of wording appears in the account 

of the Great Yüeh-chih in chapter 96A on the ‘ Western Regions’ in the Han 
shu. lt will be noted that there is no reference to either the Wu-sun or the 
Sakas. The Wu-sun are mentioned separately in Chang Ch‘ien’s report as a 
powerful nomadic people located some 2,000 li north-east of Ta-yüan. It is 
stated that they had formerly been subject to the Hsiung-nu but no allusion 
is made to any relations, hostile or otherwise, with the Yiieh-chih. Sakas (Sai 
32, Middle Chinese Sak) are not mentioned anywhere in the Shih-chi. 


After his triumphant return from the west Chang Ch'ien's career had ups 
and downs. In 123 he received the rank of marquis (hou) for his success as a 
general in a military expedition against the Hsiung-nu. The following year, 
however, he was late for a rendezvous with another general in a new expedition 


1 JRAS, 1966, 9-39. 
* Shih-chi, 123. (This and subsequent references are to Takigawa Kametaro, Shiki kaichū 
kosho, Tokyo, 1934.) 
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against the Hsiung-nu. For this he should have received the death penalty but, 
in accordance with Han law, he was able to redeem his life with his rank and ! 
was merely reduced to a commoner. A few years later (119 5.c. or thereafter) 
he found an opportunity to recover his lost fortunes by persuading the emperor 
to send him on a second embassy to the west. This time it was not the Yüeh- 
chih but the Wu-sun whom he hoped to persuade to move east to Kansu and 
become China's ally against the Hsiung-nu. The Kansu corridor had recently 
come under Chinese control because of the surrender of the Hun-ya King, & 
Hsiung-nu prince who had held it as his appanage from the shan-yü. The Hun-ya 
King and his people had been moved eastwards into the Ordos, leaving the 
territory empty. The Shih-chi records Chang Ch‘ten’s proposal to the emperor 
as follows.? 

‘ When I was living among the Hsiung-nu, I heard that the king of the 
Wu-sun was called K‘un-mo, K*un-mo's father (ruled over) a small country 
on the western borders of the Hsiung-nu. The Hsiung-nu attacked and 
killed his father. K‘un-mo was abandoned alive in the wilderness. A crow 
brought meat in its bill and flew over him. A wolf came and suckled him. 
The shan-yii marvelled, thinking him divine, and received him and brought 
him up. When he was full grown (the shan-yü) put him in charge of troops. . 
He frequently won distinction. The shan-yü gave K‘un-mo back his father's 
people and ordered him to defend forever the Western Regions (?).4 K*un-mo 
gathered together and fostered his people and attacked small countries 
round about. He had several 10,000 bowmen practised m warfare. 

When the shan-yü died, K‘un-mo led his people and moved far away. 
He made himself independent and was no longer willing to go to the Hsiung- 
nu court. The Hsiung-nu sent crack troops to attack him but they were not 
victorious. They regarded him as divine and avoided him. So they treated 
him as a dependency but did not make major attacks on him. 

Now the shan-yii has recently been hard pressed by Han and the former 
territory of the Hun-ya (King) is empty and depopulated. The barbarians 
by nature covet the goods of Han. If now we take this occasion and bribe 
the Wu-sun richly, inviting them to fill up the east and live in the old 
territory of the Hun-ya (King) and join in brotherhood with Han, they will 
likely agree. If they agree, it will cut off the right arm of the Hsrung-nu. 
When we have made an alliance with the Wu-sun, the peoples to the west 
around Ta-hsia can all be invited to come and be our outer subjects.’ 
This account of the Wu-sun which Chang Ch‘ien allegedly learned at second 

hand from the Hsiung-nu can be summarized as follows : (1) in the time of the 


3 Shih-chi, 123.19—20. 

4 Taking Vi pk in the text to be a corruption of P Jay. I can discover no other reference to a 
Western Fort or Wall in the Hsiung-nu territory and the use of such fortifications by the nomads 
seems highly unlikely. On the other hand, the term Western Regions does not begin with Chinese 
penetration of the Tarim Basin but is found with reference to the period of Hsiung-nu domination. 
See Han shu pu-chu, 96A, p. 5437 (Kuo-hsüeh chi-pen ts*ung-shu). 
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. present ruler's father, the Wu-sun were a small people on the western borders 
of the Hsiung-nu; (2) they were conquered by the Hsiung-nu and their ruler 
was killed ; (3) the present ruler, named K‘un-mo, was a new-born infant at the 
time; he was abandoned in the wilderness but miraculously saved by wild 
animals, a crow and a she-wolf; (4) K‘un-mo was brought up at the court of 
the ruler of the Hsiung-nu; (5) when a grown man, K‘un-mo was put m 
command of his own people and given a fief to the west of the Hsiung-nu (in 
their original grazing grounds ?); (6) K'un-mo was a successful general and 
caused a revival of his people ; when the shan-yii died, he moved away from the 
Hsiung-nu and successfully established his independence, though he was still 
regarded by the Hsiung-nu as a vassal. 

The miracle in item (2) is clearly a part of a tribal origin myth of a familiar 
type. The abandoned infant, suckled by a she-wolf, immediately reminds one 
of Romulus and Remus. The part played by the crow seems to be an embellish- 
ment based on the meaning of the Chinese characters used for the name of the 
Wu-sun, ie. ‘crow grandson’. Since these characters are undoubtedly a 
transcription of a non-Chinese word, one can only suppose that this punning 
interpretation was added by Chang Ch‘ien himself or some other Chinese. 

The mythological elements, which must be of much earlier origin, have 
evidently got confused with the history of the actual ruler. What we are told 
of the latter agrees quite well with the other information we have. According 
to the chapter on the Hsiung-nu in the Shih-chi (copied in the Han shu), the 
Hsiung-nu subjugated the Wu-sun along with Lou-lan and the Hu-chieh, a 
nomadic people in the Altai region, and 26 neighbouring countries (evidently 
the states of the Tarim Basin) after inflicting a crushing defeat on the Ytieh-chih 
in 176 5.0.5 That the Wu-sun prince should have been brought up at the court 
of the Hsiung-nu ruler and later put over his own people as a dependent ruler 
would be quite in keeping with what we know of the practice of nomadic rulers. 
The shan-yü after whose death K‘un-mo established his de facto independence 
can only have been Lao-shang (c. 174-160 8.c.). Lao-shang's successor, Chien- 
ch'en (160—126) was still living when Chang Ch‘ien was a prisoner among the 
Hsiung-nu. When Chang Ch‘ien visited K‘un-mo sometime after 119 B.c., the 
latter was already an old man. He was still living in the period 110-105 when a 
Chinese princess was sent to be his bride but the date of his death is unknown. 
This is all quite consistent. 

The story put into Chang Ch‘ien’s mouth in the Han shu is much more 
elaborate. It both adds and changes details of substance. It reads thus : 8 

‘ When I was living among the Hsiung-nu, I heard that the king of the 

Wu-sun was called K‘un-mo. K*un-mo's father, Nan-tou-mi, originally lived 

together with the Great Yüeh-chih between Ch‘i-lien and Tun-huang. It was 

a small country. The Great Yüeh-chih attacked and killed Nan-tou-mi and 

took away his territory. The people fled to the Hsiung-nu. The son, K‘un- 


5 Shih-chi, 110.30, Han shu pu-chu, 94A, p. 5316. 
€ Han shu pu-chu, 61, p. 4216 ff. 
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mo, was newly born. His guardian, Pu-chiu Hsi-hou (= Yabgu), ran away 

carrying him and set him down in the grass to look for food for him. When. 

he returned, he saw a wolf suckling him ; also a crow carrying meat in its 
beak, hovering by his side. He thought him divine and brought him to the 

Hsiung-nu. The shan-yü loved him and brought him up. When he was full 

grown, the shan-yii gave K‘un-mo his father’s people, and put him in 

command of troops. He frequently won distinction. 

At the time the Yiieh-chih had already been defeated by the Hsiung-nu 
and had gone west and attacked the King of the Sakas (Sai Wang). The 
King of the Sakas fled south and moved far away and the Yüeh-chih occupied 
his territory. Having become strong, K‘un-mo asked the shan-yü to be 
allowed to take vengeance for his father. So he went west and attacked and 
defeated the Great Yiieh-chih. The Great Yiieh-chih again fled westwards. 
They moved to the land of Ta-hsia. K*un-mo captured (some of) their people 
and so kept them there. His army became somewhat stronger. 

It happened that the shan-yü died. (K‘un-mo) was no longer willing to 
pay court to the Hsiung-nu and serve them. The Hsiung-nu sent troops to 
attack him, but they were not victorious. They all the more regarded him 
as divine and avoided him. 

Now the shan-yü has recently been hard-pressed by Han and the K'un- 
mo’s territory is empty. The barbarians long for their old territory. They 
also covet the goods of Han. If we now take this occasion and bribe the 
Wu-sun richly, inviting them therewith to move east to their old territory 
(promising that) Han will send a princess to be (K*un-mo's) consort, they 
will probably agree. Then this will cut off the right arm of the Hsiung-nu. 
When we have made an alliance with the Wu-sun, the peoples to the west 
around Ta-hsia can all be invited to come and be our outer subjects.’ 

The variations from the Shih-cht may be summed up as follows : (1) K'un- 
mo's father's name is given as Nan-tou-mi ; (2) the original home of the Wu-sun 
is specified as having been ‘ with the Great Yüeh-chih between Ch'i-lien and 
Tun-huang’; (3) Nan-tou-mi is said to have been killed, not by the Hsiung-nu, 
but by the Yüeh-chih ; (4) this, not conquest by the Hsiung-nu, is given as the 
reason for the submission of the Wu-sun to the Hsiung-nu ; (5) circumstantial 
details are added to the story of how the infant was miraculously saved ; (6) the 
young K‘un-mo, with the shan-yii’s permission, led his people west to take 
vengeance on the Yiieh-chih, who had meanwhile migrated westwards into the 
territory of the King of the Sakas—the Wu-sun defeated the Yiieh-chih, 
impelling them on further westwards against Ta-hsia ; (7) just then the shan-yti 
died and thereafter K‘un-mo no longer acknowledged allegiance to the Hsiung- 
nu (whereas in the Shih-chi the departure of the Wu-sun to the west only 
occurréd after the shan-yii’s death). 

In this there are some items which can only have come from additional 
information, not known to the Shik-chi, and other items which seem to be 
arbitrary constructions on the part of the editor of the Han shu, introduced in 
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order to fit together the old and new material and make it into a smooth story. 
To the first category must belong the proper names—the name of *-K*un-mo's' 
father and that of the guardian who allegedly rescued him and took him to the 
Hstung-nu. The name Nan-tou-mi corresponds in form to the other names of 
the Wu-sun kings given in the Han shu, which all end in the syllable -mi." 
In fact, as the Han shu tells us in a later passage, k‘un-mo was really not a name 
but a title and ‘ K‘un-mo’ of the Shih-chi really had the name Lieh-chiao-mi. 
Lieh-chiao-mi's successor was Chün-hsü-mi, whose sons were Ni-mi and Weng- 
kuei-mi, and so on. 

The information that k‘un-mo was really a royal title and not a name is 
introduced in the Han shu article on the Wu-sun just after the point where it 
finally leaves the Shih-chi account behind. The fact that up to this point the 
Han shu (in spite of the fact that its editor had different information) had used 
k'un-mo as a proper name shows as clearly as anything could that it was copying 
the Sheh-cht text. The insertion of the name Nan-tou-mi at the beginning is, 
however, tell-tale evidence that Pan Piao 8 did not simply copy the text he 
had in front of him but tampered with it in order to insert information that 
could not conveniently be brought in in any other way. 

Àn example of a change introduced arbitrarily in order to make the story 
tidier is the statement in the Han shu that the Wu-sun had originally lived along 
with the Yüeh-chih between Tun-huang and the Ch‘i-lien mountains, ie. in 
western Kansu. This has the effect of turning Chang Ch‘ien’s proposal to move 
the Wu-sun eastwards into an invitation to return to their original homeland, 
an implication which is not found in the Shih-chi. Haloun noticed this dis- 
crepancy between the two sources and suggested that it might have arisen from 
a textual corruption, namely a misreading of K'un-ya as K‘un-mo (K‘un-ya 
being à variant of Hun-ya).? This conjecture (which implies the priority of the 
Shih-chi text) might account for the origination of the Han shu interpretation 
but would not absolve its editor from the charge of having embellished the story 
by references to the Wu-sun’s ‘former territory’ (ku ti) both in the cited 
passage and later in the account of Chang Ch‘ien’s actual attempt to persuade 
the Wu-sun ruler. This can only be a case of improving the story for dramatic 
effect. 

If we have caught the Han shu out in one instance of this kind, it will make 
us wary of accepting other departures from the Shih-chi account as based on 
solid evidence rather than imaginative reconstruction. There are in any case 


7 The possibility of connecting this syllable -mi with the Tokharian word for ‘king’ is 
suggested in J RAS, 1966, 29. 

* For evidence that Pan Piao, Pan Ku’s father, who died in A.D. 54, was responsible for Han 
shu, 96, * The Western Regions ', see G. Haloun, ZDMG, xor, 1937, p. 250, n.l. See also E. G. 
Pulleyblank, * Chinese evidence for the date of Kaniska’, in A. L. Basham (ed.), Papers on the 
date of Kaniska, Leiden, 1968. This is the revised version of an article prepared for a conference 
held in 1960. There it is shown that three items can be identified as having been added by Pan 
Ku to the chapter as completed by his father. 

? G. Haloun, art. cit., 295. 
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difficulties of chronology in the Han shu account. The Han shw's statement 
that the Wu-sun’s submission to the Hsiung-nu came, not as the result of 
conquest but because they were fleeing from the Yiieh-chih is hard to reconcile 
with the statement in the Hsiung-nu chapter of the Shih-cht (repeated in the 
Han shu) that the Hsiung-nu conquered the Wu-sun after they had already 
severely defeated the Yiieh-chih in 176 5.0.1? 

The story of the enmity between the Wu-sun and the Yüeh-chih, of which 
there is not a trace in the ShWh-chi, has the effect of turning the westward 
migration of the former into a vendetta against the latter. The Shih-ch? simply 
states that the Yüeh-chih, after setting out on their migration around 174 B.c., 
eventually reached the banks of the Oxus, where Chang Ch‘ien found them m 
128 m.c. Since we know from Western sources that their arrival in Sogdiana 
cannot have been very long before that date, it is clear that they must have 
spent longer or shorter periods at places in between, but of this the S/uh-ch? 
knows nothing. Into this lacuna the Han shu inserts (a) the Yüeh-chih attack 
on the Sakas, (b) K‘un-mo’s vengeance on the Yüeh-chih, which impelled the 
latter still further westwards. Both these events are placed before the death of 
the shan-yii who brought K‘un-mo up, that is, before 160 8.c. (see p. 156 above), 
which is much too early for the conquest of Bactria, a fact that has troubled 
commentators in the past. 

The whole story of the Wu-sun vendetta against the Yüeh-chih is, 1 suspect, 
an imaginative reconstruction without any genuine historical basis, introduced 
partly for dramatic effect—vendetta as a motive for war was as familiar to the 
Chinese from the tales of the Spring and Autumn period as it was to the Greeks 
—partly to account for the ethnic distribution in the Wu-sun territory in the 
first century B.c. when it came under direct Chinese observation. We are told 
that there were both Saka and Yiieh-chih elements in the Wu-sun population, 
as well as Sakas in neighbouring small states in the Pamir. Moreover, when the 
Chinese made contacts with Kashmir (Chi-pin) over the Hanging Pass," they 
learned that the ruler there too was a Saka who had come from the north. 
They were told, or assumed, that the King of the Sakas !? had been driven out 
of his original home in the Pamir by the Yüeh-chih. Whether or not this 
particular detail had an historical foundation would be impossible to say but, 
at any rate, it is clear that no reliance can be placed on the way in which 
everything is tied together in the Han shu. 


To sum up: a detailed comparison between the accounts of the Wu-sun in 


10 See p. 156, n. 5, above. 1 Han shu pu-chu, 96A, p. 5403 ff. 

12 The combination Sai Wang ‘ King of the Sakas' has been taken by some scholars as a 
transcription of the ethnic name Sacaraucae, a people referred to in Western sources in connexion 
with the end of the Greek kingdom in Bactria. This completely arbitary identification has no 
linguistic basis whatever and attempts to draw together the historical accounts of the King of 
the Sakas, who, according to the Han shu, went to Kashmir, and the Sacaraucae in Sogdiana 
and Bactria have only added to the general confusion in which the obscure history of these events 
is immersed. 
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the Shth-cht and Han shu confirms the conclusion enunciated in my previous 
article. The discrepancies can be readily accounted for on the assumption that 
the Shth-cht text is primary and the Han shu based on it, with the addition of 
some genuine new information and some arbitrary embellishments, The opposite 
hypothesis, that the Han shu text was primary and that a forger deliberately 
excised just those details does not make sense—apart from the fact that it is 
totally lacking in supporting evidence. 


A NOTE ON THE TIBETAN VERSION OF THE 
KARMAVIBHANGA PRESERVED IN THE MS KANJUR 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By WALTER SIMON 


When first examining, now quite some time ago, the Tibetan version of the 
Karmavibhanga in the MS Kanjur of the British Museum,! I was struck 
immediately by the preservation therein of the ‘introductory tale’, which 
apparently has not survived in the printed Kanjurs. On closer inspection the 
MS version showed two other prominent features which, taken together with 
the first, may justify the present note and, it is hoped, may make it acceptable 
to the great Indo-Iranian scholar in whose honour it has been written. 

The first is the complete absence of the ‘ illustrative stories ’, which clearly 
points to an earlier Sanskrit original in which the amalgamation of the basic 
Sütra with its commentary suggested by Sylvain Lévi had not yet taken 
place. 

The second is the inclusion, along with the ‘ introductory tale ’, of a ‘table 
of contents', which is likewise missing in the printed Kanjurs. The fact that 
this table is shorter than the one preserved in the surviving Sanskrit version, 
also points to an earlier Sanskrit original. 

The present note is based on Sylvain Lévi's invaluable edition of the 
Sanskrit text ? of what he called the Mahakarmavibhanga, to distinguish it from 
certain other texts. The edition is based on two Nepalese MSS. The first (MS A) 
was discovered by him in 1922. A second MS (B), as well as a shorter related 
text, which he called the Karmavibhangopadesa, came to light shortly after- 
wards. Ten years later, in 1932, Lévi published both texts, appending «nter alia 
a complete transcription of the Narthang print of the Tibetan translation. Both 
the Sanskrit original and the Tibetan translation were divided by him into 
chapters (paragraphs) and numbered. The numbering, preceded by S and T, 
has been adopted in the present note. It would fall outside the scope of this 
note to attempt a comparison of the whole text of the BM version with that 
of the Narthang version, transcribed by Lévi, let alone with all versions avail- 
able in the printed Kanjurs. I hope, however, that the following remarks on 
the ‘introductory tale’ and the ‘table of contents’ (1) and on the ' chapter 
headings ’ (11) will support further the general conclusion that the BM version 
reflects an earlier Sanskrit text than that published by Sylvain Lévi. 


1 BM Or. 6724, Vol. 59, pp. 300A7—325A!. See E. D. Grinstead, ‘The manuscript Kanjur 
in the British Museum ’, Asia Major, NS, xm, 1-2, 1967, 48-70. Cf. also L. D. Barnett’s * Index 
der Abteilung mDo des handschriftlichen Kanjur im Britischen Museum Or. 6724 ', Asia Major, 
vu, 1-2, 1932, 157-78. 

28. Lévi (ed. and tr.), Mahakarmavibhanga (La grande classification des actes) eb Karma- 
vibhañngopadeéa (Discussion sur le Maha Karmavibhanga), Paris, 1932. 
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I. Introductory tale and table of contents 

As in the Narthang Kanjur, there is no translation of the opening verses. 
The introductory tale begins—preceded (p. 300A7-8) by the title in Sk. and 
Tibetan, and omitting bam-po dañ-po—with an invocation of the Buddha and 
all Bodhisattvas (p. 300B!). It follows closely the Sk. version down to 
p. 304457, where bram-zehi k'yehu sems-can-rnams ni las-kyis hdi-lta ste/ 
dman-pa dañ/mc‘og dañ hbri corresponds to (Lévi, p. 30, IL 4-5) karma 
Manava satvän vibhajati. yad idam hinotkrstamadhyamatayam. In MS A of 
the Sk. original this sentence is followed immediately by the table of contents 
(preceded by tad yathà). But in the BM version the conversation between 
Buddha and Suka (in further elaboration of the ‘ Classifications of the acts’ 
in a general way) continues for another page down to p. 304B5, where the 
table of contents corresponding to that of the Sk. text begins: bram-zehi 
k'yehu tse ht'un-bar hgyur-bahi las kyan yod/ts'e rin-bar hgyur-bahi las kyan 
yod/nad mañ-bar hgyur-bahi las kyan yod/.... The table of contents ends on 
pp. 305B*-306A%, its last two entries (preceded for greater emphasis by bram- 
zehi k'yehw) referring to the ten paths of bad or good acts and to the corre- 
sponding external manifestations or non-manifestations are: (a) mi dge-bahi 
las-kiy lam beu-po- (306A) dag/yañ-dag-par blañs-pahi rgyus p‘yi-rol-gyt dños-po 
bcu rgud-par snañ and (b) dge-ba beuhi las-kyi lam-rnams yañ-dag-par blañs-pahi 
rgyus/pyi-rol-gyi dños-po beu p'un-sum ts‘ogs-par snañs-ste/hdi ni mdor bstan- 
paho. These two entries (without the four final words ‘ This has been set forth 
as a sütra ", which mark the conclusion of the table of contents) correspond to 
p. 31, IL 12, etc., in Lévis Sk. text (dasénam akusalandm karmapathänäm 
vipakena, etc.) where, however, they are followed by a list of the advantages 
resulting from the adoration of, or offerings made to, temples, etc. (ch. S lxii, 
etc., T lxxviii, etc.). As the ' Comparative table of chapter headings (rz, A) 
will show, the BM version includes likewise these and further chapters (lvii, eto.) 
in the text of the Sütra proper, but the fact that their headings have not been 
listed n this table of contents clearly shows that they constitute a later addition 
to the Sütra and that therefore both the introductory tale and the table of 
contents must represent an earlier Sk. text than the one which has survived. 


II. The chapter headings 

As explained above, I have confined myself in this note to comparing the 
headings of the Sk. text with those of the two Tibetan versions. The tabulation 
of corresponding headings, however, does not by any means imply an identical 
text of the chapters themselves.? In view of Lévis translation and his ‘ Tableau 
comparatif', I have dispensed with any indication of the subjects treated as 
these can easily be ascertained from Lévi's table. 

Some discrepancies in the numbering have been specially referred to in the 


? As a matter of special interest I noted as proper names not included in S. Lévi’s index the 
names of the Elders (gnas-brian) Lekuiicika (Le-kun-tsi-ka) in ch. xl and Saivala (Seb-la) in 
ch. xli. 
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footnotes. The most important discrepancy arises from a subdivision into 
‘ three sins of the body, four of the mind, and three of speech’ having been 
introduced over and above the mere listing of the 'ten sins' in the case of 
ch. h (= T li) of the present Sk. version. The subdivision has resulted in these 
sins being listed separately in ch. S lii-8 lxi, and in similar treatment being 
extended also to the ‘ten virtues’ (T Ixni-T lxxii) in the Tibetan version 
(without corresponding Sk. text): Ch. I and li of the BM version again clearly 
reflect the state of an earlier Sk. text where the ‘ten sins’ and ‘ ten virtues ’ 
have been treated m one single chapter each. It may therefore be surmised 
that the total of eighty chapters in the case of both the BM version and the 
Narthang version is probably accidental. 


A. Comparative table of chapter headings 
The left-hand column of this table refers to the BM version and includes 
exact page references for each chapter. The more or less equal length of most 
chapters may be taken as ‘ external evidence’ of the absence, mentioned in 
the beginning of this note, of the ‘ illustrative stories’, which often extend over 
several pages both in the Sk. version and in the Narthang print. The right- 
hand column tabulates the corresponding chapters in Lévi's edition. 


i (306A?-9) =e 
i (306A9-306B?) = T n/S8 ii 
in (306B?-5) = 'Tu/Sil 
iv (306B'-307A?) = T iv/S iv 
v (30742-5) =Tv/Sv 
vi (307A5-8) — T vi/S vi 
vi (307A49-307B5) = T vn/S vii 
vii (307B*-308A!) = T vin/S viii 
ix (308A1-4) = T ix/S ix 
x (308A4-7) =T x/S x 
xi (308A7-308B?) = T xi/8 xi 
xi  (308B*?-9) = T xii/S xii 
xii (308B*%-309A3) = T xin/S xiii 
xiv (309A?-9) = T xiv/S xiv 
xv (309A9-309B?) = T xv/S xv 
xvi (809B4-8) = T xvi/8 xvi 
xvii (809B$-310A?) = T xvii/S xvii 
xvii (310A3-6) = T xix5/8 xix? 
xix (310A9-7) = T xx/S xx 
xx (310A7-8) = T xxi/S xxi 


xxi (310A5-310B*) = T xxii/S xxii 


i'The heading gyi-dagsu skye-ba renders pretalokopapatt (see Lévi, p. 46, n. 6). Note the 
alternative heading yamalokopapaiti preferred by T xvii: géin-rjeht hjig-rten-du skye-ba. 

5 This first numerical discrepancy has been caused by the insertion as S xviii and T xviii of 
asuralokopapatti (lha-ma-qyin-gyi hjig-rten-du skye-ba). 
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xxii (310B*- = T xxxt/S xxx 
xxii (310B7-§) = T xxxi®/§ xxxi 
xxiv (310B5-311A?) = T xxxu$/S xxxii 
xxv (311A?-3) = T xxii/S xxiii 
xxvi (911A3-5) = T xxiv/S xxiv 
xxvii (311A?) = T xxv/S xxv 
xxvii (311A7-3811B?) = T xxvi'/8 xxvii 
xxix (811B$3-9) = T xxvii/S xxviii 
xxx  (811B'-312A?) = T xxix/S xxix 
xxxi (312A3-8) — T xxxii/S xxxiii 
xxxi (312B1-5) = T xxxiv/S xxxiv 
xxxii (312B5-313A?) = T xxxv/8 xxxv 
xxxiv (318A?-9) = T xxxvi/8 xxxvi 
xxxv? (3183A7-313B!) = T xxxix/S xxxix 
xxxvi? (313B1-5) = T xxxvi/S xxxvii 
xxxvi? (313B5-8) = T xxxvii/S xxxviii 
xxxvii?. (813B9-314A4) no corresponding chapter in T and S 
xxxix (31444-6) — T xliv/S xliv 
xl (314A6-7) — T xlv/S xlv 
xh (314A7-314B4) = T xlvi/S xlvi 
xli (314B1-2) = T xlvii/S xlvii 
xlii (314B?-4) = T xl/S xl 
xlv  (314B^-9) = T xh/S xh 
xlv (314B%§) = T xlu/S xlii 
xlvi (814B9-315A?) = T xlii/S xlii bis? © 
xlvii (315A2-*) = T xlviii/S xlviii 
xlvii (315A*-7) = T xlix/S xlix 
xlix (315A?-315B1) = T 1/81 


110 (315B1-316A1) = T 1i-Ixi/S li-Ixi 


1110 (816A1-316B?) = 


Ii? (816B?-9) = T Ixxin/no corresponding Sk. text 


lii! (316B9-317A?) = T Ixxiv/no corresponding Sk. text ' 


liv! (8171-5) = T Ixxv/no corresponding Sk. text 
lv (317A5-317B1) = T Ixxvi/no corresponding Sk. text 
Ivi! (317B!-318A?) = T lxxvii/no corresponding Sk. text 
lvii (318A3-5) = T Ixxviii/S lxii 


T 1xii-Ixxii/no corresponding Sk. text 


? Note this first shift of & group of chapters, xxii-xxiv becoming S and T xxx-xxxii, and 


cf. Lévi, p. 47, n. 7. 


7 The insertion of S and T xxvi, obviously a belated afterthought of an ‘ act committed 


while asleep’, has resulted in a further numerical PISCTUpRHOy: 
B Note the shifts within the group ‘rich and a miser’, ‘rich and generous’, 


‘poor and 


generous ’, and the deletion (though still listed [MS B] in the table of contents, see Lévi, p: 31, 


n. 1) of ‘ poor and a miser ”. See also Lévi, p. 16 sub xxxviii e 
? See also Lévi, p. 75, n. 1. 
19 See above, p. 163. 
11 See also Lévi, p. 18, top of second column. 
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lvii (318A5-318B?) = T lxxix/§S lxii”? 
lx (918B?-5) — T Ixxx/no corresponding Sk. text 
lx (318B5-319A1) = T Ixxxi/S lxiv 
lxi (319A1-5) == T lxxxii/S lxv 
lxii (319A5-319B1) = T lxxxii/no corresponding Sk. text 
lxii (319B!-5) = T lxxxiv/S lxvi ` 
Ixiv (319B5-320A1) = T Ixxxv/S lxiv 
Ixv (320A1-5) = T Ixxxvi/8 lxxiii 
lxvi (320A5-320B1) = T Ixxxvii/S Ixxv 
lxvii | (320B1-5) = T lxxxvii/S Ixxvi 
lxviii (320B*-§) = T Ixxxix/no corresponding Sk. text 
Ixix (320B9-321A*) = T xc/no corresponding Sk. text 
lxx  (821A:-321B!) = T xci/S Ixvii 
lxxi (321B1-5) = T xcti/S Ixx!* 
lxxii (321 B5-8) = T xoin/S xvi 
lxxiii (321B8-322A?) = T xciv/S Ixix 
]xxiv (32243-8) = T xcv/S lxx 


lxxv (322A°% 323A’) = T xcvi/S lxxi 
Ixxvi (323A7-323B?) = T xevii/8 lxxii 


lxxvii  (923B?-5) = T xevii/S lxxvii 
lxxviii  (923B9-324A1!) = T ic/S lxxviii 
]xxix | (324A1-5) = T c/8 Ixxix 


lxxx (324A5-324B1) = T ci/S lxxx 


B. The relation between the two Tibetan versions 

Though a comparison of the wording of the headings does not suffice to 
pronounce with certainty on the relation between the two Tibetan versions, it 
may serve as a pointer. The few suggestions ventured below seem to indicate 
that the Narthang text constitutes a revised version of the BM text as far as 
the two versions coincide. 

(1) The Tibetan scholars !4 responsible for the Narthang version appear to 
stress common usage and to aim for greater accuracy in the choice of words 
generally. In ch. v k‘a-dog is preferred to mdog as a translation of varna (in 
durvarna), and in fact frequently throughout the Sūtra, and in vii and viii 
mt‘u to dban for sakhya. Note also T xxvii (and throughout the Sūtra) ts'e 
hp‘o-ba for (xxvii) ho^-hp'o-ba. 


12 See also Lévi, pp. 80-1, n. 8. 

13 Tn his * Tableau comparatif ' (p. 18) Lévi refers under lxx to the offering of sandals (upanah) 
being mentioned in the ‘ table of contents’ (see p. 31, n. 13) as an alternative to ' transport ' 
(yäna). 

14 The colophon of the BM version (pp. 324B?-325A?) bears the same names (Jinamitra, 
Munivarma, Danagila, and Ye-ges-sde) as the Derge Kanjur and the supplement (K‘a-skon) 
to the Narthang Kanjur which according to the Otani Catalogue (p. 386, No. 1005), quoting 
H. Beckh’s Verzeichnis, reprints (pp. 180A!—157B?) the whole Tibetan version. See also Tohoku 
Catalogue, pp. 62-3, No. 338. 
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(2) They appear to aim for greater appositeness in translating contrasted 
terms. mt‘o-ba is preferred to btsun-pa in combination with rigs to render ucca 
in uccakula in contrast to nicakula, (x), or c‘uñ-ba to he‘al-ba in combination 
with $es-rab to render dusprajfia (xiii). 

(3) They appear anxious to achieve greater accuracy from the grammatical 
point of view: ca...cain krtam copacitam ca (S xxv) is rendered in the BM 
version (xxvii) as byas la bsags-pa. But T xxv has byas kyañ byas la bsags kyañ 
bsags-pa. While the BM version (xvi) does not hesitate to use the terminative 
in dud-hgror skye-ba (apparently after mir skye-ba) to render tiryagyonyupapatti, 
T xvi has dud-hgroht skye gnas-su skye-ba. Similarly we find T xix hdod-pahi 
k'ams-na spyod-pah thar skye-ba instead of (xix) hdod-pa-na spyod-pahi thar 
skye-ba, translating kämävacaradevopapatti. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE TAJIK LANGUAGE ON THE 
VOCALISM OF CENTRAL ASIAN ARABIC DIALECTS 


By GEORGE V. TSERETELI 


The Arabs in Central Asia occupied in the past, as is well known, con- 
siderable territory, especially in the lower parts of the basins of the Zarafshan ! 
and Qashqa-darya ? rivers, and also in Khojend and the south-eastern regions 
of Tajilistan.? 

In the course of centuries the majority of the Central Asian Arabs have 
lost their language and only small groups of them continue to speak Arabie 
up to the present time in the villages of Jogarj, Čardarı (Gijduwan 4 district) 
and ‘Arab-Xdna (Wobkend! district) of the Bukhara region and in the village 
of Jeinau in the Qashqa-darya region.® 


1 In the Samarqand and Bukhara regions. 2 In the vicinity of the town Karshi. 

3cf. A. Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients, Wien, 1875-7, 11, 143; J. Wellhausen, Das 
arabische Reich und seine Sturz, Berlin, 1902, 247 f. ; W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
invasion, London, 1928, passim; idem, K storii orosheniya Turkestana, St. Petersburg, 1914 ; 
idem, Istoriya kul'turnoy zhiznt Turkestana, 1927, 22 f. ; B. Spuler, Iran in früh-islamsscher Zeit, 
Wiesbaden, 1952, passim ; idem, ‘ al-' Arab ', ET, second ed., 1, 527 f. 

* Now a small town near Bukhara, already mentioned by Arab geographers (Sam'&ant, Kitab 
al-ansab ; Yaqut, Mu‘jam al-buldän, s.v.) in the forms Gijduwàn, Gujduwän, Gujdawan as a 
garyatun min qurà buxdra ‘ald sittati faräsixa minha wabiha suqun fi kulli usbü in yawman yaj- 
tami‘u fihà ahlu ‘l-qura li l-bay‘t wa 'l-Era't (Sum'ànt) ; cf. W. Barthold, Turkestan, p. 119, n. 14. 

5 Mentioned by Sam'àni as wabkana (s.v.) and by Yaqut as wabakna, 1v, 872 ; cf. W. Barthold, 
Turkestan, 132. 

8 See our articles: ‘ The Arabic dialects of Central Asia (preliminary account) ' (in Georgian), 
Izvestiya Instituta, Istorii, Yazyka i Materialnoy Kultury Gruzinskogo Filiala AN SSSR, x, 1937, 
295 f.; '''Nestan-Darejan " in Central Asian Arabic folk-lore’ (in Russian and Georgian), 
Sbornik Rustaveli, k 750-letiyu ‘ Vepkhistkaosani’, Tbilisi, 1938; ‘ Materials for the study of 
Arabic dialects in Central Asia. An Arabic tale from kishlak J dgari of the Gijduwän district of 
the Uzbek SSR’ (in Russian), Zapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniya Akademi Nauk SSSR, vu, 
1939, 254 f. ; ‘ On the characteristics of the language of the Central Asian Arabs’ (in Russian), 
Trudy vioroy sessi; Assotsiatsit Arabistov, 1937, Moscow-Leningrad, 1941, 133f.; ‘On the 
formation of some basic verbal forms in the Bukhara Arabic dialect’ (in Georgian), Trudy 
Tbilisskogo Gosudarstvennogo Universiteta, xxx/r, 6, 1947, 461 f.; ‘The Arabic dialects in 
Central Asia’, Papers presented by the Soviet delegation at the xxii International Congress of 
Orientalists. Semitic studies, Moscow, 1954; ‘ On the study of the language of the Central Asian 
Arabs. Specimens of the language of the Qashqa-darya Arabs’ (in Russian), Trudy Instituta 
Yazykoznaniya Akademii Nauk Gruzinskoy SSR, Seriya Vostochnykh Yazykov, 1, 1954, 2511. ; 
The Arabic dialects of Central Asia. 1. Bukhara Arabic dialect, Tbilisi, 1956. 

See also: N. N. Burykina and M. M. Izmaylova, * Nekotorye dannye po yazyku arabov 
kishlaka Dzhugary Bukharskogo okruga i kishlaka Dzheynau Kashka-Dar'inskogo okruga 
Uzbekskoy SSR’, Zapiski Kollegii Vostokevedov, v, 1930, 527 f. ; N. V. Yushmanov, ‘ Arabskoe 
narechie Sovetskogo Vostoka’, Kultura i Pis’mennost’ Vostoka, x, 1935, 76f.; S. L. Volin, 
‘K istoni sredneaziatskikh arabov’, Trudy vioroy sessiv Assotsiatsti Arabistov, 1937, Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1941, 111 f. ; I. N. Vmnikov, ‘ Araby v SSSR ’, Sovetskaya Etnografiya, xv, 1940, 3 f. ; 
idem, ‘ Materialy po yazyku 1 fol'kloru bukharskikh arabov ’, Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, v1, 1949, 
120 f. ; idem, ‘ Fol'klor bukharskikh arabov ’, Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 
vi, 1-3, 1956, 181f.; I. Krachkovskiy, ‘ Arabistika v SSSR za 20 let’, Trudy vioroy sessii 
Assotsiaisii Arabistov, 1937, Moscow-Leningrad, 1941, 28f.; idem, ' Arabistika i istoriya 
narodov SSSR’, Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1938, No. 5, pp. 66 f. ; idem, Ocherki po istorii 
russkoy arabistiki, Moscow-Leningrad, 1950, 252 f. ; H. S. Nyberg in Le Monde Oriental, XXIV, 
1-2, 1930, 126 f. ; Muhammad Mahmüd Jum'a, ' al-' Arab fi dsiya 'l-wustá °, Mustami‘ al-' Arabi 
(London), v, 13, 1944, 11 f. 
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As our investigations have shown, the language of the Central Asian Arabs 
at the present time consists of two independent dialects, one of which we call 
the Bukhara dialect (henceforth B) and the other the Qashqa-daryà dialect 
(henceforth Q) of Arabic.” 

These dialects differ from one another to such a degree that the Bukhara 
and Qashqa-darya Arabs do not understand one another and prefer to talk 
among themselves in the Tajik or Uzbek languages. Differences are noticed 
not only in vocabulary but in phonology and morphology as well. 

Allthese dialects have been strongly influenced by the surrounding languages 
Tajik, Turkman, Uzbek, and others. 

The Tajik language has had a particularly strong influence on the vocalism 
of Central Asian Arabic. In this respect the reflexes of Common Arabic € 
(henceforth CA) /a/ are characteristic. In both dialects of Central Asian Arabic 
(henceforth CAD) CA /a/ is in some cases represented BY an open low non-labial 
/à/, qualitatively close to the Tajik short /a/: nām ‘he slept’, safu ‘he saw 
him’; salu ‘he lifted it’, jabu ‘he brought It’, cal ‘he tied her’, 
imbän (< inban) ‘it speared’ , Sür “he was joins" , mal ' property’, nas 
* people ’, 52b‘an * wealthy ’ (literally ‘ replete °), kalbat!? (pl. of kalba) ‘ dogs’, 
Sa’ ' winter ', taffah ‘apple’, salas ‘three’, bak participle of the verb baka 
‘to cry’, giddam ‘in front of’, etc 

In Q we have: gäl ‘he said’, mat ‘ he died’, £afa 1 ‘ he saw him’, hattaha 
‘he put it (fem.) down’, ‘addäha ‘he counted it’, #‘ärak ‘he quarrelled ’, 
rakabün 7? ‘ riding ’, lamzat ‘ words’, darbät ‘ roads’, salads ‘ three’, etc 

Sometimes there occur traces of imàle : kan, kayin (B, a dialect of the village 
of *'Arab-Xóna in Wobkend district) in the form of front /à/. 

But most frequently CA /a/ in CAD changes to /0/,1? a labial mid back 
vowel, close to Tajik /5/ 14 in such words as dédar ‘ brother’, togat ‘ patience ’. 

This sound is met with in B not only in borrowed words (bog ‘ garden ', 
bógbón ‘gardener’, bozór ‘bazaar’, põšö ‘ pasha’, buzóro ‘ Bukhara’, tõjik 
‘ Tajik ', etc.), but in many Arabic words as kén ‘ he was’, koyin (part. of the 
verb kón), qom ‘ he got up ’, gol ‘ he said °, sòf ‘ he was afraid’, sûr ‘ it became ’, 


7 of. ‘The Arabic dialects of Central Asia ’, 1937, 301; also Bukhara Arabic dialect, 1956, 
xvi f. 

* Common Arabic is used here to denote the putative ancestral common language from which 
the present dialects are derived. Cf. Haim Blanc, Communal dialects in Baghdad, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1964, p. 183, n. 8; see also Charles A. Ferguson, ‘ The Arabic koine ', Language, XXXV, 
4, 1959, 616 f. 

? And in all cases of analogous character. 

10 Algo in all forms of the plural with a feminine ending. 

11 Tn Q the pronominal suffix of the 3rd person masc. sing., as in ‘Iraqi es is represented 
by the particle a. Cf. ‘The Arabic dialects in Central Asia’, 1954, 15, 30; cf. also B. Meissner, 
‘ Neuarabische Geschichten aus dem Iraq’, BASS, 1903, p. xxviii; H. Blanc, op. cit., 64. 

12 Also in analogical forms of masdar. 

13 [n the texts we have published we use for this phoneme the sign a, but in the present 
article, for convenience, we represent it simply by 6; however, it must be remembered that 
it is a more open sound than ‘ cardinal’ o. 

14 See V. S. Sokolova, Fonetika tadzhikskogo yazyka, Moscow-Leningrad, 1949, 26. 
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istagéz 15 ‘he was angry’, ohmor ‘ass’, ta‘ém ‘food’, nəhr ‘day’, morod 
‘wish’, séhib ‘master’, dawó' ‘medicine’, sama’ ‘sky’, ‘asd’ “stick”, znd’ 
‘adultery ’, sald’ ‘ prayer ’, tillo’ * gold’. 

We have the same picture in Q: gór ‘he was’, ózusa (< arudha) ‘I shall 
take it’, mózusa (< mà dxudha) ‘I shall not take it’, tokul ‘ you eat’, sdhgb 
* master ', ja‘6n * hungry ’, Sa‘ar-rés ‘ hair’ (lit. ‘hair of the head’), rosi ' my 
head, x6zi participle of the verb zaza ' to take’, gos ‘judge’, ohmor “ass”, 
z0k pron. ‘ that”, etc. 

It is characteristic that in some cases one and the same word is pronounced 
differently in different dialects. On the one hand we have in Bukhara Arabic 
môt, gol, but ras, ras (Sa‘ar-ras). On the other hand in Q we meet the forms : 
mat, gal, but rds, ros (Sa‘ar-ros). Besides there occur parallel forms: kon, 
and kän (with imäle, in B), even in the speech of one and the same person 
(e.g. in the village *Arab-Xona in the Wobkend district). 

The pronunciation of original /a/ as /6/ in Central Asian Arabic cannot be 
explained otherwise than by the influence of the Tajik language. In the latter, 
as is well known, Middle Persian and New Persian /à/ is represented by /o/ 
with which the Central Asian Arabic /6/ is identical (in modern Tajik ortho- 
graphy, based on the Russian alphabet, it is written 0).!* The CAD, as already 
mentioned, have become almost completely dissolved in the Tajik dialects, and 
in those few places where they have been preserved, the influence of this 
language is very considerable. At the same time it must be noticed that these 
Arabs are bilingual, sometimes even trilingual, and in their social life along with 
Arabic they use Tajik and sometimes Uzbek as well. In the Tajik language 
itself, as is well known, many Arabic words are used which have been preserved 
in Arabic dialects too, and it is natural that Arabs when speaking Arabic, 
should pronounce them in the same way as when they speak Tajik and in the 
same manner as Tajiks themselves pronounce them. Therefore there can be 
no doubt that the pronunciation of /0/ in the words dawo', samo’, ‘aso’, zin’, 
sald’, tillo’, etc., is due to Tajik influence. 

. The shift /a/>/6/ in some cases was hindered by the fact that in CAD 
there is a strong tendency for long vowels to be shortened in a closed syllable. 
Thus, for instance, instead of [&] we often have [a]: ras ‘head’, raski ‘ thy 
(fem.) head’, but rdsi ‘my head’, rdsu ‘ his head’. Even in those cases where 
a is lengthened under stress, length is no longer a phonological feature since 
the ‘short : long’ contrast disappears, at any rate in some cases. Final long 
vowels usually lose length, so that we have mata instead of mata. 

In those cases in which the shortening of long vowels (in a closed syllable 
or in a final position) preceded the change /a/>/6/, the original /a/, [a] was 
preserved, while in other cases it was changed to /6/. Finally imale also 
served, evidently, as an obstacle to the shift /a/>/6/. 


15 See The Arabic dialects of Central Asia, 1956, 77. At the same time in B there occurs a 
parallel form istawgaz, see ‘ The Arabic dialects in Central Asia’, 1954, 15, 30. 
16 y, S. Sokolova, op. cit., p. 79, n. 1. 
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Vacillation in pronunciation mót/mat, qol/gal, kôn/kän/kän, etc., testifies 
to the fact that in the forms mat, gal, and also in the words &ib'an, Sal, nam, 
we have traces of the old pronunciation of /à/, which in general in our dialect 
has a tendency to a shift to /5/. 

After the shift /a/>/6/ this phoneme merged with another phoneme, /5/, 
originating from /aw/, for instance 20j < zawj ‘husband’, nom < nawm 
‘sleep’, dola ‘ fortune ’, from Tajik, Arabic dawlat, etc. 

But in spite of this /6/</aw/ in its turn also shifted to 4. This is a labial 
mixed vowel, lower than 4 and higher than 6, with an original fronted timbre. 
At the same time it stands closer to & than to 6. Acoustically it is identical 
with Tajik 4 in the words rà ‘face’, riz ‘diurnal’ (in modern Tajik ortho- 
graphy written py, pysi), under the influence of which it arose.!7 In the Tajik 
language this phoneme historically goes back to long /6/</aw/ or /ü/, /u/. 

We have the same in CAD. As a rule the original /aw/ gives @ : züj (< zawÿ) 
‘husband’, nëm (< nawm) ‘sleep’, sib (< tawb) ‘dress’, yüm (< yawm) 
‘day ”, fug (< fawqa) ‘ on, upon, above, over’. Often 4 becomes ü because of 
a tendency towards shortening in a closed syllable : 2ü7k? [züčki] ‘ thy husband ’, 
but zuja ‘her husband’. Sometimes in a closed syllable ü derives from %, 
with which it is in complementary distribution: zarabü'^ (with latent ^ at 
the end of the word)!8 ‘they struck him’ but zarabüha ‘ they struck her’, 
abii’® * his father’ but abüha ‘ her father’. 

Thus instead of the original quantitative contrast /a/: /à/ in CAD we 
have a contrast /a/: /6 ~ 0/. On the other hand the contrast /à/ : /5/</aw/ 
gives /0 ~0/: /ü ~ii/. In all these cases length becomes a redundant feature 
with a minimal functional load. | 

Some investigators have expressed the opinion that in such forms of CAD 
as gom, kön, mot, etc., we can recognize /6/ as an indication of a Proto-Arabic 
*/6/, and in the treatment given in Central Asia to forms that end in /ah/, 
/a’/, that is in such words as ‘asd, salo, rizd, dawo, samo, zino, tllo, and so on, 
we seem to have further evidence 1? for the change Proto-Semitic */awa/> 
Proto-Arabie */6/, derived from fa‘awa-type forms, as was suggested by 
C. Rabin.?° 

As is shown by a comparative analysis of the vocal systems of the CAD 
and the Tajik language, the shift /a/>/6 ~o/ and (/aw/>) /6/>/i — ü/ 
is a result of Tajik influence and has no connexion with Proto-Arabic */5/. 

From this example it can be seen what difficulties are involved in the 
reconstruction of the phonological system of the ancestral common language 
by means of a comparative-historical analysis without taking into account 
problems of language contacts and areal linguistics. 


17 of. V. S. Sokolova, op. cit., 29 f. 

18 With respect to latent b. see C. A. Ferguson, ‘ Two problems of Arabic phonology ', Word, 
xir, 3, 1957, 472. 

1? William Cowan, ‘ Arabic evidence for Proto-Semitic */awa/ and */6/ ', Language, XXXVI, 
1, 1960, 60 f. 

20 C, Rabin, Ancient West- Arabian, London, 1951, 106. 


EARLY SHORTENING OF GEMINATES WITH 
COMPENSATORY LENGTHENING IN INDO-ARYAN 


By R. L. Turner 


Throughout the history of Indo-Aryan the tendency towards a particular 
sound-change might continue to be active over a long period of time, being 
manifested first in words of frequent use or lesser import or where other 
surrounding phonetic conditions favoured the change and subsequently 
appearing in particular areas throughout the general vocabulary. 

Such, for example, was the tendency to shorten geminates. This eventually 
affected the whole Indo-Aryan area with few exceptions (such as Panjabi and 
Lahnda, though occurring even here when a geminate preceded an accented 
syllable, e.g. L. bhajjun ~ bhajavun). Over most of that area, excluding 
Sindhi, but including Sinhalese,? it was accompanied by lengthening of a 
preceding vowel if originally short, thus preserving the prosodic pattern. This 
change was general by the ninth and tenth centuries 4.p.3 

It occurred earlier with some geminates than with others. Already in the 
literary Prakrits of Middle Indo-Aryan over an indeterminate area -ss- was 
shortened to -s- with compensatory lengthening of the previous vowel. All 
forms displaying this change which are quoted by Pischel^ and the larger 
number to be found in the Prakrit index to CDIAL appear indiscriminately 
in all dialects; and this wide extension of individual forms points to the 
change being early.’ 

But it does not appear to belong to Pali, for the only example given both by 
Geiger ê and Mayrhofer,’ namely säsapa-, Pk. sdsava- (~ sarisava- which alone 
survives in NIA. 13281 9), Sk. sargapa- is by no means a certain example of the 
change, since sarsapa-, like other loan-words, may have entered Indo-Aryan in 
more than one form. Moreover Pali has only n1-ss-, vi-ss- beside the frequent 
nis-, vis- of Prakrit. 

An earlier shortening of geminates occurred after an originally long vowel, 
probably in the eastern dialects of Indo-Aryan.® But even earlier some con- 
sonant-groups or geminates were reduced with lengthening of a preceding 


1 Turner, Some problems of sound-change in Indo-Aryan (Some problems), Poona, 1960, 27. 
Other abbreviations (apart from those for books and journals) as in Comparative dictionary of the 
Indo-Aryan languages (CDIAL). 

2 P. B. F. Wijeratne, BSOAS, xir, 1, 1947, 163; xix, 3, 1957, 486. 

3 J. Bloch, Indo-Aryan from the Vedas to modern times, trans. A. Master, 91-2; Turner, 
BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, p. 73, n. 7. 

* Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen (Gr. Pk.), p. 60, 8 64. 

5 Turner, BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 74. 

8 Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache (PLS), 43. 

7 Mayrhofer, Handbuch des Pali (HPa.), 43. 

8 This and similar figures refer to head-words in CDIAL. 

° Turner, BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 73-82. 
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short vowel: szd(h), uzd(h) with the explosion of z occluded by the following 
stop became Sk. 2d(h), ad(h).1° 


- d(h)- 

The same simplification of the consonant-group with lengthening of the 
preceding vowel occurred when final -z < -s (already lacking any explosion or 
mouvement de réouverture by virtue of its position at the end of the word: 
see p. 173, n. 19, below) was followed by initial d(h)- < d(h)-: thus dadhi- 
6487, düdábha- 6486 which, though replaced in Sanskrit by durdhi-, durdabha- 
(with dur < dug only before initial vowels 1), survive in NIA.: Wg. dart 
‘thief’ and perhaps P. düllà ‘brave man’. With the prefix mig (< mis) 
followed by original d(h)- only reconstructed forms with nir-d(h)- were pre- 
served in Sanskrit, but both MIA. and NIA. testify to the original development 
in one word-group *n7-dati 7542, *ni-dána- 1549 (~ Sk. replacement nir-dätr-).12 


In Pa. nidda-, Pk. nedda- ~ nidd-, Pa. niddayati ~ *ni-dà- it is possible, as 
appears to be accepted by Wackernagel,!® that -dd- represents an intermediate 
stage in -2d- > -dd- (just as -zbh- -zbh- > dbh dbh) > -d- which in some dialects 
remained at that stage. But in view of éd(h) ed(h) < azd(h) azd(h) presumably 
through aidh aidh, as originally suggested by Osthoff,!4 id may rather have developed 
direct from ¿zd through wd, and subsequently in some area (though without adequate 
phonetic explanation) have become idd, with an exchange of length between 7 
and d like that in Pa. jannu, Pk. jannu < jánu (unless -nn- is < -nv- in gen. abl. sg. 
*jänvah, nom. acc. du. *jümew, etc.); Pa. yobbana-, Pk. jovvana- < yawand-, 
Pk. tella- —tawá- (unless with Pischel15 the gemination is due to the accent 
following either immediately or later in the word). Some apparent cases of such 
interchange of quantity are due to other causes : Pa. abbahati < *äbrahati < abrhati 
rather than with Mayrhofer 16 < a-bahati; Pa. pettika- < *pattrika- (NiDoc. 
petri, cf. Sk. pattra-, paitrya-) rather than with Geiger?!" < *pétika- (Pk. péia-, 
P. peya 8390). In mahabbala-, mahapphala- the geminates are analogical after the 
type in which an initial consonant from a consonant-group in the simplex varies 
with a geminate in the second member of a compound. Others are loan-words which 
may have entered Indo-Aryan in various forms: Pa. udukkhala- ~ Sk. ulükhala- 
udükhala- 2360, Pa. kubbara- ~ Sk. kübara- are loan-words from Dravidian and 
Munda sources.18 ' 


Both medial and final z were unexploded before d(h) as in nidd- düdhi- 
above, the former because it was occluded by the following stop, the latter 
lacking explosion anyhow owing to its final position. But pre-Sanskrit final -s, 


10 Wackernagel, Aż. Gr., 1, $ 40, p. 44. Medlet uses the word explosion for the mouvement de 
réouverture as applying to sibilants and sonants as well as to stops (Introduction à l'étude com- 
parative des langues indo-européennes, sixth ed. (Introduction), 97). The adjective * unexploded ' 
is applied to those sounds which have lost this mouvement de réouverture. 

H Wackernagel, At. Gr., I, § 285a B, p. 337. 

12 Turner, in Zndo-Iranica : mélanges Morgenstierne, Wiesbaden, 1964, 176. 

13 Ai. Gr., I, 8 236a, p. 272. 

14 of. Wackernagel, At. Gr., 1, $ 84b, p. 38; Allen, Sandhi, 71. 

15 Gr. Pk., § 90, pp. 77-8. 

16 H Pa., § 81, p. 43. 

17 PLS, § 6, p. 43. 

18 Mayrhofer, ZW A, 1, 111 and 254. 
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being unexploded like all Sanskrit final consonants,!? became voiced not only 
before initial stops, but also before n- m- y- r- l- v- (as opposed to exploded 
medial s which remained unchanged before those consonants). In this position 
the unexploded -z might be expected to have disappeared with lengthening 
of the preceding vowel as it did in the group zd(h). Traces of this development 
are found. 


"Z D= 
RV has dü-n- < duz-n- in dü-nd$a- dü-na$a-? (already replaced in AV by 
durnása-). In compounds with nis, *nt-n- < *niz-n- has generally been replaced 
in Sanskrit with nir-n-, but survived in Pk. ni-nei ‘ takes out’ (~ ninnaya- 
formed from Sk. nirnaya-). 


-Z M= 
M. mal ‘pure, clean’ < *ni-mala- < *niz-mala- (~P. nimmal eto. 
< nirmala- 1366). 


=Z y- 
The expected *nt-y- < niz-y- is probably preserved in Kalasha nidla 
“went out’ < *ni-yata- < *niz ydta- (~ Pa. myydti < reconstructed niryäti) 
rather than with Morgenstierne?! < *nigataka-. 


-Z I- 
Before r-, *niz and *duz regularly appear as nī and dū in Sanskrit. See 
below, p. 174. 


«7 |= 
Pk. nt-lumchai ‘tears out’ < *niz D (~Sk. nirluficana-); Pk. ni-lai 
* comes out’ was changed as intransitive from *n7-lé (which has the form of a 
transitive) < *niz layaté (~ ni-rindti RV, riyaté lex.); Sh. niliééi ‘ sprouts, 
comes up ' is ambiguous (< *ni-liyaté or reconstructed *nir-liyaté 7389). 


"Z Vu 
In RV 5.7.8 svddhitt va for which Padapatha has svddhitth-tva Wacker- 
nagel ?? sees final -ig before va (older form of iva). Similarly he accepts the 
emendation uri va (< *uruz va) for RV 9.96.15 uro va. 
Except in the few isolated words which have preserved their original form 
in Vedic or in Middle or New Indo-Aryan, these sound-changes involving the 
compensatory lengthening of a short vowel have been overlaid by analogical 


reconstructions or new formations, and in Sanskrit the forms of nir and dur 


19 Gauthiot, La fim de mot, 91; Meillet, Introduction, 107; S. Varma, Critical studies in the 
phonetic observations of Indian grammarians, 137 and 140, where the sound is defined as pidita 
(Meillet’s écrasé) and hinasvasa. 

20 Wackernagel, Ai. Gr., I, 8 285a B, p. 337. 

21 NTS, xx, 1965, 231. 

22 Ai. Gr., 1. § 285a D, p. 337. 
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(phonetically derived from niz and dug only before vowels) have been extended 
to the position before all voiced consonants.?3 


W. S. Allen ?* holds that final -z became -r not only before initial vowels, but 
also before all voiced consonants, but without explanation of düdhi-, dülábha-, 
*nida-, etc. But the parallelism of external and internal sandhi (d'ü-dhí- ~ nidé-, 
etc.) thus established strengthens the case for original similar parallelism through- 
out *^ and in particular in the development of -az for which the original outcome, 
before replacement by analogical reconstructions, was -a before vowels, -ad (-aj) ?9 
before voiced stops except d(h)-, before which it became -d (-8) < -av (-ay). This 
subsequently was extended to the position before all voiced consonants and initial a-. 
In MIA. -6 invaded all positions. But in view of the Pali nominative singular of 1- 
and u- stems with short -i, -w, it is not certain that, as suggested by Bloomfield,?" 
the Prakrit nominative singular of these stems with long -7 -& continues directly 
the original sandhi form of -iş -uş before d(h)- n- m- y- r- l- v-. 


Two geminates remain to be considered : rr and Ah. 


IT 

in sandhi the geminate -r r- is shortened and a preceding short vowel 

lengthened ?8 : so pénà rüpüg AV, in compounds pund-raja- Pat., ni-r- < nir 
(< nis, niz) v-. 

It is not certain whether -iz/-ug r- passed directly to -i/-&@ r- or through 

-ir/-ur r- in the same way as original -r 7-, but in either case they could not be 


replaced by reconstructed forms with -r r- since Indo-Aryan did not tolerate the 
sequence. ?? 


-am T- 
In Middle Indo-Aryan the group ar > ar probably through *arr: com- 
pounds with sam-r- > sdr- in Pali and Prakrit.®° 


Forms in both which retain sart-r- are due either to the influence of Sanskrit 
or to difference of date or dialect. For the last it may be noted that the only three 
forms quoted by Pischel come from Sauraseni, while those with sür- only from 
Ardhamagadhi and Jaina Mahärästri. In any case the change probably became 
general, since in NIA. only descendants of MIA. sär- have been found : *samracayatt 
*samrakta- 12991, samwajyate 12992, samwambha- 19993, *samwadhyati 12994, 
*samriyaté 12995, samwunddha 12996 ~ *sam-I? in Si. salañda * obstacle ’. 


A T= 
Final -d, being unexploded, was when followed by initial r- in a weaker 
position than initial or medial dr 31 which remained or became d- and -dd- : 


23 Wackernagel, Ai. Gr., loc. cit., following Brugmann and Bartholomae. 

24 Sandhi, pp. 74-5, n. 17. 

26 Turner, Some problems, 32. 

26 External sandhi dvi-bárha-jman < °barhaj-jman < *barhaz-jman ~ dvi-bárhas- (Wacker- 
nagel, At. Gr., 1, § 285b £, p. 339) as in internal, e.g. usddbhth (ibid., $ 155a, p. 179). 

27 Am. J Phil., tx, 1882, 32a, quoted by Wackernagel, Ai. Gr., 1, $ 285a B, p. 337, apparently 
with approval. 

28 Wackernagel, At. Gr., 1, $8 284b, p. 335; Macdonell, Vedic grammar, §'79 xb, p. 72. 

29 cf. Allen, Sandhi, 70. 

30 Geiger, PLS, § 6, p. 43; Pischel, Gr. Pk., § 76, p. 68. 

31 Turner, Some problems, 13 ff. 
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e.g. dráksa- 6628, Pk. dakkha-, Kal. drhac, H. dakh, etc. ; udrá- 2056, Pa. Pk. 
udda-, S. udru, H. ad, etc. On the other hand unexploded -d was liable to 
assimilation and a resultant *ur r- < ud r-, like earlier -r 7-, might be expected 
to produce čr- 3? which, though not recorded in MIA., accounts for the forms 
of NIA. : *udrasa- 2059: H. uras ‘tasteless’; *udrékhayati (~ ullekhayati) 
2060: H. urehna ' to draw’, etc. ; *udrécats (cf. ádrikta-) 2061: Dm. wfinum 
“I leave’; *udriyaté 2063: Si. erenava ‘to be split, be torn’; *udramhati 
2058: H. orahna ‘to spring up’; *udrüdha- 2064: Ku. ururino ‘to become , 
light (in weight)’; *udruhat$ 2064: Pas. ur- ‘ to rise’, 

This preverb *u- was separated in form from the ud- which survived before 
words beginning with a vowel or ut- before t- or in MIA. u followed by a geminate 
ukk-, ugg-, ucc-, wjj-, wpp-, etc. This tended to the replacement of *u-r- by forms 
with a new ud-r- (> udd-): udréka- 2065: Pa. uddeka-; *udriyaté 2063: Pa. 
uddiyats (~ udriyati Sk.). But though such new creations restored the preverb ud- 
(in place of ü-), they obscured the initial r- of the root syllable as soon as the new 
udr- was assimilated to udd-: which is why beside Pa. uddiyati there appeared 
udriyati as a loan-word from Sanskrit. And it is noteworthy that no form appears 
to survive in NIA. which rests upon MIA. ud-d-. The NIA. words descend either 
from *ü-r- < *ur-r- or from the extension of /-dialect forms with MIA. wll-: 
*udramhayatt 2058: A. ulähiba * to lift’; *udrikhaty 2060 (~ H. urehnà) already 
üllikhati in SBr. : Pa. ullikhati, Pk. ullihat ; údricyatē 2061: H. ulicnà ‘ to throw 
up water’; *udriñcati: Pk. ullimeat; udrikia-: Or. uldiba ‘to pour out’; 
udreka- 2065 (cf. Pa. uddéka-): Ku. ulau ' extra’; udrécayati 2061: Kho. uleik 
‘to pour out’; *udrécyaté: G. ulecvit, ucelv& ‘to raise or pour out water’; 
*udrisatt, *udrésayatr 2062: Kho. ulusik ‘to be torn to pieces’, tr. ulegik; 
*udriyaté, *udrina- 2063 (cf. Pa. uddiyati) : M. ulné ‘ to break into cracks ’, G. ulvd 
* to expire (of time)’; *udrüdha- 2064: Pk. ullüdha- ; *udroka- 2067: Pk. ulldka-, 
Paš. ulik * spark’, S. ulo. 


hh 
Of all geminate consonants that which would appear most liable to shorten- 
ing is hh. Such a *-h h- arose from unexploded -d h-, -r (or -z) h-, as well as 
from -mh- and hv. 
Whether these assimilations occurred at the Sanskrit stage when IE. gh or g”h 
before palatal vowel had become h or at the earlier stage of Zh (leading to the 


assimilation 22h), it is certain that the ultimate stage of -h- with compensatory 
lengthening survived in Middle and New Indo-Aryan. 


-d h- 

The final unexploded -d of ud before initial h- was assimilated and the 
resultant *uh h- became üh- : *ud-han- 2007 : Pa. ūhanati ‘ shakes, disturbs’ ; 
*ud-hata-: Pa. ühata- ‘lifted’, absol. &hacca ; *ud-hrta- 2009: Pa. ühata- 
‘pulled out’, absol. hacca; *ud-had- 2092: Pa. whadati ‘ defecates’ and 
from past participle *ühanna- a new present Pa. ühanat? ‘ defecates? whence 
again a new past participle 4Aata- ‘ soiled with excrement’ and absol. hacca ; 
pres. *hadyati 13960 (cf. Gk. yéfw) > MIA. *Aajja (S. hajanu ‘to be over- 
worked ', etc.) whence by analogy of type bhajjat : bhagga- (bhajyate : bhagna-) 


3? ibid., 47. 
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a new past participle *hagga- and the new present stems of P. haggnā ‘to 
defecate ’, A. hagiba, etc., with compound *&hagga- in Or: uggibà ‘ to defecate ’ ; 
*ud-has- : Pa. thasati, Ghasana-, Pk. ühasia-, ühattha- < *ud-hasta- with -tth- 
analogically replacing -tth- as in Pk. tattha- (~ tattha- < trasta- 6008), S. tratho, 
L. trattha, OG. trathaü. 

Lüders?? derived this & from upa although upa and wa are normally main- 
tained in Pali and Prakrit. Moreover, the compounds in this case with ud are 
semantically quite as satisfactory as those with upa; and it has been seen that in 
the case of ŭr- < ud- r- forms with ud are to be preferred to any with upa. 

When ud- (with -d no longer unexploded *) was reintroduced in place of 4-, as 
ib was in the case of ü-r-, the resultant ud-h- became uddh-9?* and some of these 
reconstructed forms appear in NIA. : úddhanti 2007 (~ Pa. uhanat?) : N. udhinnu 
‘to dig up (of pigs)’, Ku. wdhinno ‘to tear with teeth or nails (X wechinatti) ' ; 
uddharga- : Si. lom-udaha ‘ horripilation °’ ; uddhava- : Pk. uddhavia- * worshipped ’, 
H. üdho ‘ festival’. The forms of ud-dhr- and ud-hr- 2009, where 4-h- of the latter 
(attested in Pa. &hata-, ühacca) has been replaced by uddh-, collide also in. MIA. 
and NIA. Thus Pa. uddhata-, Pk. uddhaa-, Or. udheibà ‘to swell’ < 4d-dhrta- 
~ Pa. ühata- < *ud-hrta-. 


=? h= 

In compounds final -r (whether original or < -z) before initial h- was 
assimilated and the resultant -hh- shortened with compensatory lengthening 
in MIA.: nirharate 7404: Pa. nharat, Pk. niharai; nirhasta- 7405: P. 
nihaitha ; daurhrda- 6603: M. dol ‘evil surmising’ through “*dohada- ; 
caturhayana- 4627: WPah. cauhän ‘ cow old enough to be bulled ’. 

Si. duhudu ‘ enemy ', with -d- (not -l- or -d-), is not < durhrd- or durhárd-, but 
rather is formed after suhudu * friend ' «— Sk. suhrda-. 

The assimilation of r in initial Ar- > h- in Pali** is similar: hrasva 14184: 
Pa. hassa- (~ rassa-, Pk. rahassa-) ; hrésa- 14187: Pa. hésa- (~ S. riha). 


mh 

mh, like mr, over some area became A with compensatory lengthening, 
whether through AA or through the vocal vibration of m on closure of the nasal 
passage being added to that of the preceding vowel. A high vowel leading to 
raising of the uvula, would facilitate the loss of nasality, and it is (mA which 
appears as 7h in Pa. siha- < simhá- 13384. 

Beside stha- (general origin of the NIA. forms) Prakrit also has simgha-, due 
perhaps to the influence of Sanskrit, but surviving also in H. sigh ~ sth. 

Bloch even derives erzhí- 12233 from *vrimhi-,36 of which the nasal appears in 
Pers. brinj and possibly in Shina forms bid, bri, brim; but Morgenstierne ?? 
shows that Iranian had also forms going back, like the Kafiri in Kati frå * barley ’, 
to *wrighi-. 

This change, beginning with imh, later affected also am and. umh at least 


33 BSBU, 96. 

84 Wackernagel, Az. Gr., I, 8 278e, p. 329. 

35 Geiger, PLS, $ 49, p. 62. 

36 Publications de l’École Française d? Exiréme-Orient, x1x, 1925, 37-47. 
37 EV P, p. 91, s.v. wrizé. 
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over part of the IA. area: brhayatr ‘makes big’: Pk. opt. bühaë ‘ fatten’ 
through b(r)umh-; bfmhaté “trumpets (of elephant)’: M. bahné ' to utter its 
cry (of animal or bird) ' through b(r)amh- ; *udramhayat ‘ causes to jump up’ : 
A. ulähiba ‘to lift’. Pk. sahat ‘tells’ (uvasähaï, samsáhama-) < *samhate 
(IE. *seng’h-e- 38 ~ *seng’h-o- in Pk. samghai, Kal.rumb. sangháam ‘I hear’, 
Or. sangibü ‘to speak’, M. sdgné). G. adhran n. ‘lime juice or other acid 
added to milk to curdle it’ would regularly represent an earlier *édrahana- 
< *adrmhana- 1156 (cf. dfmhana- ‘making firm’). sarhrta- 13065: Pk. 
sahaya- possibly in Si. sahalu ‘ likeness °. - As with anh the change of amh to 
àh may not have taken place over the whole IA. area : thus ámhas- 9: Pk. ashha-, 
S. Ghañju ‘distress’; "udramhayat: 2058: WPah. (Bhalesi) uláhanu ‘to 
adjourn' (with the later NIA. lengthening of a short vowel before a nasal 
group) ~ A. ulahiba. With the preverb sam in sam-hr- Prakrit, beside sahaya- 
above, has sam-h- (whether through the influence of Sanskrit or dialectally) 
which, as such or through sam-gh-, appears also in NIA. : samhard-, samhärayati 
13063-4 : Pk. samhar-, samghar-, P. saghar- * to destroy ', H.M. sûhar-, saghar-. 


hv 

The group hv became vh as in Pa. jivhd- < jihvá- 5228. This vh developed 
variously, presumably owing to dialect differentiation, though the number of 
words to illustrate these changes is necessarily much restricted. 

1. Medially > v (through -vv-, attested perhaps in Sh. Zib since MIA. 
-vv- > b in Shina): K. 260,2? Si. diva. 

Grierson’s 4° view, accepted by Bloch,*! that zév cannot be Indo-Aryan rests 
on the false assumption that Sk. j2- > K. J- (not z-); but it has in fact become z- : 
zenun <jindti; zw, zuv < jivd- ; zuvun < jivati ; zyut" < Pk. fitta- (~ jitd-) ; 
ziy < jiti-; zur" < jvraka- ; zyuth" < jyéstha-. 

2. Initially > bh-, medially > -bbh-: (a) hvalati 14189: Or. bhaliba ‘ to 
be bewitched, be mistaken, develop signs of collapse (as a woman newly 
delivered)’; (b) jihuä- : Pk. jibbhà-, L. jibbh, H. jibh, etc. ; vihvala-, wihvalati 
12038-9: Pk. vibbhala-, B. bibhal ‘ confused’, L. viblan ‘to go out of one's 
mind’. Pali also has some words with this later bbh: abbhéti < ahvayati ; 
anabbhita- < *anahvita- (~~ anahüta-). 

In Pa. Pk. gabbhara- ~ Sk. gáhvara-, if Mayerhofer * is right in assuming that 
h here represents earlier bh, MIA. -bbh- may be direct descendant of -bhv-. 

3. h- and *-hh- : (a) hválatt : K. halun ‘ to be or become crooked, be warped ' 
(~ Or. bhalibä, above); hvala- 14188: K. hol” ‘crooked, hump-backed, 
bow-legged °’. (b) jihud- : Pk. jtha- (~ jibbha-). Though recorded in all literary 
Prakrit dialects, including Ardhamagadhi (and Magadhi 4 yīhā-), its survival 
in NIA. (Maithili 97h¢, Old Awadhi jiha, H. kal-3ihà ‘ black-tongued ’) points 


38 Bloch, BSL, xxxi, 2, 1931, 62; IEW, 907; CDIAL, 12842, wrongly < samkhyati. 
3? Pischel, Gr. Pk., § 65, p. 60. 40 The Pisaca languages, 78. 

41 La langue marathe, 335. 42 HWA, 1, 332. 

43 Pischel, Gr. Pk., § 65, p. 60. 
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possibly to a Central or East dialectal origin: Mth. (E. Tirhut) j9helà, jihla 
(~ elsewhere jibhelä) ‘peg in a/wéavers loom which passes through the 
roller '.*^ Finally, *juhvati (replacing juhôti after plural *juhwanti re-formed 
from plural jéhvati) appeared as Pa. jühati in pres. part. gen. sg. Jühato (v.l. in 
Suttanipata juh° with u from juhôti). Geiger 45 assumes intermediate *yuvhati 
and coalescence of uv to à; but it is equally permissible to assume assimilation 
with subsequent shortening of the consonant and lengthening of the vowel, 
viz. wh > uhh uh as in jihd- < *jthhd-. This, occurring in the older 
literature, would point to the dialectal area in which j7hd- survives. 


It will thus be seen that the process of simplifying a consonant-group or 
shortening a long consonant with accompanying lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, which had begun in the pre-Sanskrit stage, was continued throughout 
the history of Indo-Aryan. 


** As illustrated in Grierson, Bihar peasant life, opposite p. 74. 
45 PLS, § 142, p. 120. 


BUDDHA FREES THE DISC OF THE MOON 
(CANDRASUTRA) 


By Ernst WALDSCHMIDT 
(PLATE I) 


The Candimä-sutta or * discourse on the moon’ in the Samyuttanikäya of 
the Pali canon + is based on the Indian myth according to which eclipses of the 
moon as well as of the sun are caused by a demon named Rahu ‘ the Seizer ’, 
who is suppased to try to lay hold of one or the other of the two planets at 
certain times. The Sutta reports that on such an occasion the god dwelling in 
the moon takes his refuge in the Buddha who successfully shows his power and 
pity by directing Rahu emphatically to set the moon at once at liberty. 

The short Pali text is one of the 13 paritta-suttas which had the privilege 
to be translated from the Pali into the Tibetan in olden times.? By the side of 
this Candrasütra of Pali origin there exists a second Tibetan Candrasütra, not 
quite the same as the first mentioned. It was turned into French by Léon Feer 
as early as 1865.? This somewhat different Candrasütra has correctly been 
considered by Feer as the northern version in relation to the southern version 
represented by the Pali. It is to be added that the northern version is also 
represented by relevant Sütras in the two Chinese translations of the Samyuk- 
tagama, i.e. the Tsa-a-han-ching, Taisho edition, uz, p. 155 a-b (Sūtra 583) and 
p. 436 a-b (Sūtra 167). 

Working at a catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts found in Sin-kiang by 
German expeditions between 1902 and 1914, I have come across a few fragments 
of the ‘northern version’ of the Camdrasütra which I should like to make 
known here. There are four fragments designated in the following treatment 
as a, b, c, and d. The first (a) is folio 72, Il. 2-5 on the reverse, of manuscript 
No. 176 in the catalogue Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden,* Teil 1, 
1965, p. 99. It has already been transliterated in the said catalogue, however, 
Teil rr, p. 27, and reproduced ibid. on plate 37. The script of the other three 
fragments is of the same type and time as fragment a. Fragment b is the left 


1 Ed. PTS, x, p. 50. 

? ef. Léon Feer's French translation of Csoma de Kôros’s analysis of the Kanjur (Annales 
du Musée Guimet, 11, 1881, 131-577). Under the heading * Textes traduits du pali °, pp. 288-90, 
F'eer gives a list of 13 texts (Nos. 13-25) which according to a note in the Tibetan text have been 
translated from the Pali. The translation of the Candima-sutta is No. 24: Zla-bahi mdo 
= Candrasütra. In the Peking edition of the Tibetan Tripitaka Research Institute, Tokyo and 
Kyoto, the 13 texts are xxr, Nos. 747—509 ; the Candrasütra is xxr, No. 758, p. 306.2.2-3.3. 

$ In Revue de l'Orient, reproduced by Feer with slight modifications in * Fragments extraits 
du Kandjour ', Annales du Musée Guimet, v, 1883, 411-13. 

* Ed. by E. Waldschmidt in co-operation with W. Clawiter and L. Sander-Holzmann. In 
the catalogue, the Sūtra has been designated Candramandalasüira. This title appears in a list 
of Sütra titles from Central Asia which I published in ‘ Kleine Brahmi-Schriftrolle’; see E. 
Waldschmidt, Von Ceylon bis Turfan, Gottingen 1967, 371. 
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part of a folio, consisting of less than one-third of the former full size of the 
folio; it has five lines of writing. Fragments c and d are very small. They 
comprise only a few aksaras in each line; c has six lines and of d there are 
parts of three lines only left. Descriptions of the fragments, transliterations of 
the text, and photographic reproductions are to be given in due time under 
Nos. 876 (= b), 1263 (= c), and 1284 (= d) in Teil ut and 1v of the catalogue 
mentioned. 

The following Sanskrit text (left column) is based on the fragments from 
Sin-kiang—relevant passages being brought into prominence by bold-face 
(clarendon) letters. Missing words or passages have been retranslated as far as 
possible from the Tibetan (right column) taking the Pali version and the 
Chinese translations into consideration. There is a divergence amongst the texts 
representing the northern version at the very beginning, i.e. with regard to the 
locality where the event comes to pass. Fragment a simply says Srdvastyam 
mdanam, in agreement with sdvaithiyam viharati in Pali. The two Chinese 
translations of the Samyuktägama give the same locality in full detail: ‘ Thus 
have I heard. The Exalted One was once staying in the country of Sravasti, at 
Jetavana, in Anathapindada’s Park’. This statement is confronted by the 
Tibetan (below, right column) giving the shore of the Gargara-lotus pond at 
Campa as the scene of action (cf. the Sanskrit retranslation below, left column). 
A few akgaras in fragment c, (s) = [f](?)re, seem to confirm the Tibetan ; 
je (of jetavane) in fragment d, however, seems to agree with fragment a and 
the Chinese. For the text of the episode itself the divergence as regards the 
scene of action is of no weight. 


TEXT 
Sanskrit Tibetan 
lZ5 evam maya érutam (|) ekasama- 1 hdi skad bdag-gis thos-pa (|) dus 
(yam bhagavàm campayim  viharati geig-na | bcom-Idan-hdas yul tsam-pa- 
gargarapuskarinyas) Z ° t(i)re | can-na hgro-ba-pohi rdsin-buhi hgram- 


na bzugs-te | 


2 Z7 tena khalu samayena Z *rahuna 2 debi tshe Iha-ma-yin-gyi dban-po Sgra- 


aZsurendrena sarvam candramandala(m) gean-gyis zla-bahi ee thams- 
avgtam (|) cad hod-gyis bkal-ber?* gyur-to | 


- § Z indicates the place from where one of our Sanskrit fragments (MS a, b, c, or d) is con- 
tributing to the text. The note added refers to the specific fragment, to its obverse (O) or 
reverse (R), and. to the line. Here, the reference is MS b O 1. In this fragment the words evam 
maya érutam are preceded by siddham. Throughout the transliteration letters of uncertain 
reading have been put into square brackets; retranslated and restored letters and passages are 
given in round brackets. 
e MSc Ol. 
7 MSa R3. 
5 MS 5 O2. 
? MS a R 4. 
10 Pali: tena kho pana samayena candima devaputto rühunà asurindena gahito hoti. 
11 Tnstead of bkab-par. | 
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‘Sanskrit Tibetan 


3 (atha) Z12 ya devatà ^ fasmim (candra- ^ 3 de-nas zla-bahi dkyil-hkhor-na gnas- 
mandale sthità bhità trastà samvign& pahi lha gan yin-pa de skrag-cin dnans-la 


hr)Zstaromaküpä yena bhagaväms teno- mi dgah-bar-gyur-nas bcom-ldan-hdas 
(pajagäma |) Z 15 upetya (bhagavatpadau ga-la-ba der son-ste phyin-nas | bcom- 
Sirasé vanditvaikante 1° ’sthat | ekanta- IUBR-QOASEYL PODER. UgoDos. phyag 
sthita bhagavamtam gäthayä babhase Hate phyogs goig-tu hdug-go | 
pr phyogs-gcig-tu hdug-nas lha nas dehi 
tshe tshigs-su bcad-de gsol-ba | 
4 (namas te buddha vir&)Zstu 4 kun-las rnam-par rab grol-bahi | 
vipramuktäya sarvatah (|) sans-rgyas dpah-bo khyod phyag htshal | 
samZbadhaprati(panno 'smi gnod-p diu Pun pared: pyar ae 
tasya me éaranem bhava ||) 2 bdag-gi skyabs ni mdsad-par gsol | 21 
5 (loke sugatam arhantam 5 hjig-rten dgra-bcom bde-géegs-la | 
candramah Saranam gatah | zla-ba skyabs-su mchi lags-kyis | 
salis aan dra)Zmasam ho sans-rgyas hjig-rten thugs-rtse-rnams | 
buddha lokän(u)kampakäh (||) 2° zla-ba thar mdsod sgra-gcan-las | 24 
6 (bhagavàm gathaya pratyabhasit | 6 bcom-ldan-hdas-kyis bkah stsal-pa | 
= a ero x " sgra-gcan zla-ba mun sel-ba | 
na 2 spears ciu nam-mkhah-dag-la hod byed cin | 
lam mer bdug-la dkar-ba dan | 


1? MS a R 5. 

13 MS a has the plural yd devatäs, also found in the T'sa-a-han-ching, Sūtra 583. 

14 MS b O3. 

15 MS c OG. 

18 To judge from the space available, the phrase bhagavatpädau Sirasi vanditva seems to 
have been left out in MS b. 

17 Corresponding to paragraph 3 the Pali simply has : atha kho candima devaputto bhagavantam 
anussaramüno tayam veläyam imam gatham abhàsi. 


18 MS b O 4. 
19 MS c O 4. 
30 Pali: namo te buddha viratthu  vippamutto si sabbadhi | 
sambadhapatipanno smi tassa me saranam bhavàti || ` 
21 Feer: * O toi qui es parfaitement délivré de tous (maux). 
Buddha, héros, adoration à toi ! 
Des maux sont venus fondre sur moi ; 
` accorde-moi un refuge, je te prie’. 
22 MS b O 5. 
23 Pali: tathügatam arahantam candimaä saranam gato | 


rahu candam pamuncassu buddha lokinukampakati || 
This verse is introduced in Pali as spoken by the Buddha. It is preceded by atha kho bhagava 
candimam devaputiam Grabbha rühwm asurindam gäthäya ajjhabhasi. 
24 Feer : * La lune est venue se réfugier 
prés de l'Arhat du monde, du Sugata. 
Ainsi, Buddha, qui as compassion du monde, 
délivre la lune (de l’ étreinte) de Rahu!’. 
25 MS c O 5. p 
28 In the corresponding verse of Sūtra 583 of the Tea-a-han-ching the word vatrocana is 
phonetically represented. 
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Sanskrit 


(r&ho éaóa)Zhkam grasa mantarikse 
praj(a)pr(a)d(i)pa(m tvaritam vi- 
mufica ||) 28 


Taso ‘a ‘a SIM 
vb ose (eo wp “Sea ea a0 
(samsvinnagätro vyathitah 
sambädhito yatha narah |) 51 
Z %? samtvaramäno 'sau rähus 


candra(manda)Zlam utsr(stah ||) 


8 (tena samayena badir virocanapautra 
üsid asurah | adraksi)Zd badir viroc- 
(anapautro ràhunà) Z?* asurendrena 

7 
tvaritatvaritam  candra(ma)Zndala(m 
utsrstam | drstvà ca tasyäm veliyäm 
güthàm babhäse ||) 35 


2? MSBR I. 
#8 In the Pali, a corresponding verse is found 
It reads : 


Tibetan 


rnam-par dag-pahi hod Idan-pa | 
bar-snan-dag-la ma gzun-bar | 
skye-dguhi sgron de myur-du thon | 2° 


7 de-nas rins-bzin sgra-gcan de | 
lus kyan rnul-2in skrag gyur-la | 
nad-pa bZin-du gtan-ba yis | 
zla-ba rnam-par gton-bar byed | ?* 


8 de-nas rnam-par snan-byed-kyi bu chen- 
pos lha-ma-yin-gyi dban-po sgra-gcan 
rins-pa bas kyan riñs-par zla-bahi 
dkyil-hkhor gton-ba mthon-no | mthon- 
nas kyan dehi tshe tshigs-su bcad-de 
smras-pa | 


in the Suriya-suita, Samyuttanikäya 1, p. bl. 


yo andhakare tamasi pabhamkaro 


verocano mandalt uggatejo | 
mà rähu gilt caram antalikkhe 
pajam mama rühw pamuñca 


suriyan ti || 


29 Feer : * R&hu, la lune dissipe les ténèbres, 


elle donne aux cieux la clarté. 


Ne t’empare pas d'elle dans cette atmosphère, 
oü elle siége majestueusement, 
douée d'une lumiére blanche parfaitement pure. 
i L&che bien vite cette lampe des créatures ’. 
3 The space available between ll. R 1 and R 2 in fragment b hints at two more pädas in this 
verse. Of the two Chinese translations of the Samyuktägama, the first is likewise more abundant 
in words at this place than the Tibetan and hints at six pàdas whereas the second translation 


with only four pàdas corresponds to the Tibetan. 


? Taken from the corresponding wording below, $ 9. 


33 MS b R 2. 

33 MS c O 6. 

34 Feer: * Alors, en toute hâte, ce Rähu, 
le corps couvert de sueur, épouvanté 
et comme malade, (s'enfuyant) avec précipitation, 
lâcha complètement la lune '. 

385 MS d R 1. 

36 MS 6 R 8. 

37 MScR I. 


#8 Pali: atha kho rahu asurindo candimam devapultam muñcitva laramünarüpo yena vepacitti 
asurindo ten’upasankami | wpasankamitvà samviggo lomahatthajato ekam antam atthasi | ekam 
antam thitam kho räkum asurindam vepacitti asurindo gathaya ajjhabhasi. 
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m | Sanskrit , 
9 (kim nu samtvaramänhs) Z 3 tv(am) 
rühu$ candram (¥)iZmuiicasi | 
samsvinnagätro vyathitah 
sam(bàdhito ^! yathà narah ||) 42 


IO (rahur avocat ||) 
(sa)Zptadha me (sphalen mürdhä 
jivan na sukha)Zm ap(nu)yam 
ta(tra buddh)Zabhigitena 
muficeyam $a$inam na cet (||) * 


1l (badir virocanapautra githaya 
babhase ||) 


TEM Zmadarái(nah 
sambuddhah).. ~ — ~ — | 
(tesäm gàthübhigitena 


rahus candrain vimuñcati ||) 5° 


12 (candrasütram sam&ptam ||) 


39 MS d R 2. 
130 MS b R 4. 


*! The wording of this restoration is quite doubtful; the sense ‘ like a sick person ' is, however 


Tibetan 
9 cihi phyir-na sgra-gcan khyod | 
lus kyan rnul-cin skrag gyur-la | 
nad-pa bZin-du btan-ba yis | 
rins-par zla-ba gton-bar byed | *? 


10 sgra-gcan-gyis smras-pa | 
sans-ryas tshigs bead hdi brjod-pas | 
gal-te zla-ba ma gtañ-na | 
bdag-gi mgo-bo tshal bdun hgas | 
gson yan bde-bar mi hgyur-ro | 48 


ll rnam-par snan-byed-kyi bu chen-pos 
smras-pa | 
kye-ma bden-pa gzigs-pa yi | 
sans-ryas-rnams ni hbyun-ba rmad | 
de-dag-gis ni tshigs-su bead | 


brjod-na dgra-gcan zla-ba gton | 5? 


12 sla-bahi mdo rdsogs-sto | 


L 


confirmed. by the Chinese translation as well as by the Tibetan. 


42 Pali: kinnu santaramáno va 
samviggaripo agamma 


rahu candam pamuñcasi | 
kinnu bhito va tutthasiti || 
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43 Feer: * Par quel motif, toi, Rahu, 


le corps couvert de sueur, épouvanté, 
et comme malade, as-tu láché prise, 
as-tu lâché complètement la lune ? '. 


jivanto na sukham labhe | 
no ce muñceyya candiman ti || 


et que, quoique vivant, je n'éprouverais aucun bien-être '. 


44 MSc R 2. 

15 MS d R 3. 

46 MSbR 5. 

47 Pali: satiadha me phale muddha 
buddhagathabhihito mhi 

18 Feer : ‘Le Buddha, dans une stance, m'a dit 
que si je ne láchais pas la lune 
ma téte se fendrait en sept, 

19 MSc 3. 


5° $11 of the Sanskrit text has no correspondence in the Pali. 


51 Instead of sgra. 


52 Feer: 


* Oh ! ils voient la vérité, : 

les Buddhas, ils sont des étres merveilleux ! 
Ils n'ont qu'à dire une stance, 

et Rabu láchelalune!'. `- 


THE SO-CALLED INJUNCTIVE 
By J. C. WRIGHT 


The view expressed by J. Avery in 1885 that the Vedic * unaugmented verb- 
forms ”, commonly styled 'injunetives', could be used in a present sense, as 
well as the preterite and modal senses confirmed by later usage, has had serious 
consequences. Firstly, the standard translations of the Rgveda and Avestan 
Gathas make use of this licence with a degree of arbitrariness and uncertainty 
which recalls the hit-or-miss tactics of Sanskrit and Pahlavi commentators with 
regard to verbal forms in general. Secondly, the description of the Vedic verbal 
system has become unmercifully complicated by the consequent imputation 
to the IK parent language and then to Vedic and Gathic themselves of a twofold 
verbal system embodying both tense-mood paradigms and paradigms which 
are at most faintly aspectual. A key role in the development of this theory, 
which postulates a grammatical structure and an impotence to convey specific 
meaning virtually without parallel, fell to L. Renou whose article ‘ Les formes 
dites d’injonctif dans le Rgveda’ (Étrennes de linguistique offertes par quelques 
amis à Émile Benveniste, Paris, 1998, 63-80, referred to below as R.), is still 
quoted with approval at the present day. I propose here to show that this 
article can no longer be considered to offer any confirmation of the view that the 
unaugmented verb-forms can fulfil the role of a present tense and must therefore 
be indifferent as regards tense. 

The complications are such that it seems advisable to distinguish between 
formal categories (e.g. Present) written with a capital letter and semantic 
categories (e.g. present) written with a small letter. I shall refer to the ‘ unaug- 
mented verb-forms ' as ‘ Unaug.’ (as opposed to ‘ Aug.’ forms) ; K. Hoffmann's 
defence of the term ‘injunctive’ (HL, p.28, n.) is not convincing, since the 
category does not merely ‘include’ indicative function but has this as its 
primary value m the fundamental 3rd person (vadhit ‘he slew’, mó sú vadhit 
‘let him not slay ’). 

Though he chose to regard the Unaug. as basically ‘ étrangère à toute 


* According to K. Hoffmann, the unaugmented forms distinguish aspect, but not tense or 
mood ; their negative content is summed up in the term ‘ memorativ’ (Der Injunktiv im Veda, 
Heidelberg, 1967, cited below as H.). 

For J. Gonda, following Renou, the content is still more negative: ‘a hard-and-fast line 
between aor. and pres. stem seems to have been wanting in the case of the injunctive... 
indifferent with respect to time and modality * (The aspectual function of the Rgvedic present and 
aorist (Disputationes Rheno-Trajectinae, vir) 's-Gravenhage, 1962, 266; this study will be 
referred to as G.). 

In Aorist v * Rigvede’ (Moscow, 1960, in Russian), T. Ya. Yelizarenkova paraphrased Renou : 
‘the injunctive...an unmarked and neutral mood... possesses a wide range of modal 
meanings’; ‘ tenseless’, it is ‘more accurately for the most part indifferent to distinctions of 
tense’; aspectually ‘it can be treated as expressing both perfective or imperfective action and 
state ' (pp. 56 and 120 ff.). The reference to state does not stem from Renou. 

There will be reference also, as K., to J. Kurylowicz, The inflectional categories of Indo- 
European, Heidelberg, 1964. 
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catégorie °, Renou's description of the RV Unaug. admitted pret. value 
‘équivalent aux formes augmentées . .. narratif . .. constatatif” and, con- 
ditioned by syntax or by context (‘ rythme modal’), modal value akin to that 
of the Subj.-Imper. This remains the standpoint of T. Burrow, The Sanskrit 
language, London, 1955; and J. Kuryłowicz, illustrating the identity of the 
Vedic and Avestan Unaug. (K., 145 f.), remains thus far in agreement. We now 
have satisfactory studies of the conditions governing modal value (K. Hoffmann, 
H.) and of the anterior value of the Aor. Aug. and Unaug. and the perfective 
value developed in the Aor. moods (J. Gonda, G.). 

The non-indicative Unaug. is a separate problem. It seems appropriate for 
the Rgveda to assign the 3rd dual and entire 2nd person to the Imper., since 
the very tentative 2nd sg. is often indistinguishable from the Imper. (e.g. vido). 
Other persons may be described as new Subj. formations, proliferating in the 
syntactically conditioned categories (prospective neg. and interrog., ma 
deprecative), but slow to appear in less specific constructions. Since the 
augmentation of the pret. keeps pace with the modest increase in the scope of 
this Subj., there are probably few real ambiguities in individual texts. 

The 2nd person dual and pl. is likely to be old ; supplementing the original 
Imper. forms, it has reduced them to the status of a 2nd sg. The common 
2-3 dual termination accounts for the extension of the paradigm to include 
3rd sg. orýrw/vastām ? and *Onr/dhät, whence also a polite 2nd sg. *Ons/dhäh 
equivalent to Sub]. *fes/*dhah. The outcome was, on the one hand, Imper. 
0éc, 0érw/2-8 sg. *dhatat (dhattat, after vastäm/duhäm) and, on the other, 
Subj. 8g-./dhàt(?) ; this last development occurred late enough to leave in 
RV 4.27.5 a trace of Subj. dhat versus Imper. dhät-u. 

The old Imper. forms dhah, dhat had acquired prospective value by ousting 
*dhah, dhat; dhuh and dhäm < *dhäni wil be recent, and téstham, vocam 
(< *tisthant, vocã/eimw) entailed the association of a number of old Subj. 
forms in -a£, together with new formations in -t. Thus ksayati/ksesat was 
replaced by ksayati/ksayat, after dadhanti/dadh-at, etc. The Ist person is 
supplemented through the replacement of Aor. jesma (pret. in 7.18.13) by 
ajaisma ; jegma is reinterpreted as precative (cf. deprecative bhema, hasmaha), 
and jesma/jayema tends to replace jesama/jayava. 

With regard to the Unaug. pret., Renou suggested that the category is 
basically indifferent to aspect, on the assumption that (i) a ‘narrative’ Aor. 
can occur in an Imperf. context, the value being proper to the Unaug. Aor., 
and (ii) an Imperf. Unaug. with Aor. value can occur in a context which requires 
the Aor. This view must be mistaken. If pret. bhuvat has a complex value 
embracing Aor. as well as Imperf., it can hardly be called Aor. Otherwise the 
opposition of Aor. and Imperf. is clearly intentional. Though Renou decided 


2 Imper. 3rd sg. vastäm, 3rd dual and pl. éorwy suggests that the 3rd dual was used for pl. 
and sg. (where -t6m — -fdt originated : cf. 2nd sg. -som < dual -tom in Aócov ?). It seems likely 
that the type vittdt/vastim antedates dāt (+ datu, dati)/datam and 86, 8érw/Sdc8w, with *dot 
based on 2-3 dual, 2 pl. Imper. (orgróv/datàm, orffre/data). 
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that the five Unaug. verbs were ‘ passé actuel ' (R., 74), the contrast between 
poetic invention and actual vocal reproduction is surely the point of the 
following: 10.49.1 dam vásw...bráhma krnavam ‘I (Indra) have given the 
primordial boon to the worshipper—I made the Word as an enhancement for 
myself’; 5.73.10 brdhmdni táksüma . . . avocäma brhát ‘may these prayers 
which we (Atreyah) fashioned like chariots enhance the Asvins—we have 
recited a powerful prayer’; 7.42.6 staut ‘ thus sang Vasistha '. For a complex 
example of (i), i.e. the Aor. in historic sequence with pluperfect value, cf. (R., 76) 
1.73.5-8 sanema... hi pipdyanta...vt sasruh; cakrüh...säm dhuh... 
syäma ‘ we will obtain (ultimate) Vaja, for (when) the Cows (had) yielded fluid 
the streams rushed severally to Adri to gain his Goodwill ; to gain thy Goodwill 
the gods made Evening and Morning (when) they (had) brought together dark 
and light, so we will be in Rayı’ [abridged]. 

A further regrettable complication was then introduced. It was assumed 
that the Unaug., irrespective of aspect and ‘ indépendamment du verbe voisin ’, 
could convey the general present (‘sens général’). According, seemingly, to 
the ‘Handlungsart’ of the verb, this general present was subdivided into 
categories of (ii) ‘ constatation > (habitual pres.: 10.22.9 vt navanta ' de toi 
bruissent les plénitudes °) and (iv) ‘ représentation actualisée ’ (durative pres. : 
7.57.7 vavasanta ‘les vaches hurlent vers l’Aurore °). The term ‘ constatation ' 
presumably contrasts indetermined Pres. and Aor. with determined Impert. 
and Pres.; but this appears to be a scheme relating to post-RV Sanskrit and 
the other classical languages, rather than to Rgvedic. I shall examine below all 
the Revedic specimens cited to justify the admission of present value (R., 67-72) 
and seek to show that they have normal pret. or, non-indicative values. 
Combinations of Unaug. pret. and Pres. will be explamed as genuine contrasts 
of tense, except for two interesting constructions involving historic -n- Presents 
with durative pret. and potential pret. value (1.168.8, 10.27.4). 

Renou submitted that only grammatical ‘ idées précongues ’ could prejudice 
the recognition of present value. His assumptions (i-iv) seem, however, to rest 
on ideological preconceptions. The notion that Rsis were represented from the 
outset as contemporaries, engaging in composition and supplying autograph 
colophons, yields the view (ii) that evd vdsisthah staut is equivalent, not to 
sumitrá itthdstaut, but to the later norm evéndro astävi ; and (1) that conversely 
the Aor. in an Imperf. context is explicable, not as an historic anterior, but as 
evincing rogue Imperf. value in a category which is strictly ‘ passé actuel”. The 
notion that the hymns were designed from the start to accompany ritual per- 
formance yielded, instead of an understanding of historic pavisía ... srjat . . . 
ridsya yonim & (9.64.10) beside actual pavista . . . apäm upásthe . . . bibharti 
(9.109.13), the false conception (iv) of an Unaug. with durative pres. value. 
I conclude that assumptions (i-ii) and (iv), which have been rightly rejected in 
certain of the recent studies referred to above, were set out as a supporting 
framework for (iii), the Unaug. with general present value, which was established 
for the sake of passages where the historic Pres. and Aor. constructions had not 
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been understood. To amass examples of gnomic present in Zand and Veda is 
only too easy, for almost any verb-form will yield reasonable sense when so 
- construed. 

To explain present value and lack of aspect, Renou reached back tentatively 
to the genesis of the -; Pres. and Aug. pret. It seems possible, however, to 
suppose that - aud *e- tenses, based on particles, may antedate the formation 
of extended verbal bases in -m, -s, -t and of the Perf. The particles might remain 
separate or adhere either to the verb or to conjunctions: cf. simult. historic 
táksad yádī versus actual véhati yat ; anterior historic yad-d bhét versus actual 
yad à-yukthäh ; compare óri/óre. This circumstance may account for the 
failure of the augment to manifest itself in other languages. The anterior Aug. 
or simult. Unaug. might be generalized in both clauses (10.82.1 yad-a-id 
ádadrhanta ...üd id aprathetàm ; 1.52.11 ydd-ín-má tatdnanta . . . dtraha 
bhuvat). Frequently, however, the Aug. and Unaug. identify main and sub- 
sidiary propositions, irrespective of the presence or absence of conjunctions 
linking them either together or with subordinate clauses (10.27.4 āsan . . . prá 
ksinam, 7.7.6 ätiranta . . . pra yé tiránta, 10.22.7 tád yacamahe . . . áva yddd 
‘han: see below). 

As a specimen of an alleged Gathic Unaug. construction with present value, 
Kuryłowicz cites the following together with Renou's first specimen (7.20.6ab, 
below) from the Rgveda. The latter contains forms which cannot be described 
as Unaug. (cf. H., p. 115, n.) ; the former, in my view, contains preterites : 

Y 32.10 hvd mà na sravd morandat yö aciátem vaënaÿhe aogodà 

gam ašıbyā hvaroca — yasca da03ng drogvató dadat 

yasca vastra vivaäpal  yasca vadars võiždat a$aune. 
. Kurylowiez's version of the standard rendering of ab is ‘ destroys the (holy) 
announcements a man who utters most evil words '. In this Yasna, Unaug. and 
equivalent Perf. forms are, however, clearly distinguished from modal and 
present forms (cf. Pres. daibisanti, sta, ahi, and garazé, directly addressed to 
Daevà Vispanhs and Ahura Mazda ; historic Subj. ydat framimaéa ‘ that you 
might institute °). Aug. asrüdüm differs from Unaug. sravi (yimascit) precisely in 
that it is 2nd person plural, a form in which on Vedic evidence the Unaug. had 
only modal value. Ist pl. varemaidr is modal like late génvahi ; modal 2nd sg. 
dàrajyo (against normal Vedic usage, cf. H., 256 f.) may be encouraged by Iranian 
collision of *darayah and *daraya -u (RV vidé sú, tépo sú). An augmented form 
which is clearly modal (åņhāmā) and the preference for vocalic stems irrespective 
of original aspect seem to confirm that the standpoint of early MIA (with loss 
of augment and collision of preterites) has virtually been reached in Gathic. 
In Y 32.10, Imperf. dadat and Aor. vivapat and voizdat ? are co-ordinate and the 


3 For redupl. Aor. viväpat, cf. RV 10.142.4 vápteva émdsru vapasi prá bhüma (agne) and (with 
H. Humbach, ad loc.) 6.6.4. That voizdat ‘ stimulated, made erect’ is a thematic Aor. equivalent 
to RV váyo dhat (vayodhä- ‘ stimulator’) seems certain. The idea of stimulating the daévic 
weapon against the riävan occurs in RV 8.12.7 ' Indra's ketdvah and vájra grew within his hands, 
as he raised up Heaven and Earth, usurping the function of Sürya (süryo ná . . . dvardhayat)’ ; 
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Unaug. is generalized. In Y 29.5-6 at và ahvd... at d.vaocat... at 21 tatasa, 
Imperf., Aor., and Perf. are narrative and the Aug. is generalized. 

The distribution of primary indicative and secondary modal value in the 
Unaug. corresponds generally with that of older Indo-Aryan, and it is to be 
expected that the indicative value is similarly preterite. This is confirmed by 
the text. Y 32 is an indictment of Daéva Vispágho before Ahura Mazda and 
relates their framäna of men’s wicked deeds through the corruption of one 
martya (v. 5), namely Yama conceived as tempter (v. 8) and angel of death 
(v. 10, end). It describes, after the manner of Indra and Agni (gdué, nā, 
vadars ; vivdpat), his evil speech, his seizure of īšti (avsvarya), the temptations 
of the ‘ Indriyas’ (anuhisca amhavascä), and the original (fraidivä) sin and fall 
of the Kavis who are conceived as minions of the Devourer ensconced in the 
House of Acista Manah. The fall of the Daëvas and their brood in the past 
determines their ability to harass men in past, present, and future (vaxéonte, 
dobonaota, garazé, rérasyqn, aibi danti) Verse 10 may then be rendered as 
follows : 

‘ That hero (Yama) perverted Sruti 
by uttering most evil blasphemy in order to look 
with eyes upon Gau and Hvar, 
and by making the creatures wicked, 
rendering barren the landscape, 
and raising his deadly weapon against the righteous man ’.! 


THE PROSPECTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 


In RV 8.12.7-9, which is sufficiently close to Y 32.10 to indicate a common 
source, the narrative is historic Perf. (with dependent Aug. dvardhayat and 
dghah, correlated with an asyndetic historic present ny òsati). A quite different 
construction is exemplified in the passage which Kurylowicz has set beside 
Y 32.10 as the stock example of a Vedic Unaug. present : 


the Pahl. gloss accurately renders vadar? voiZdat by pad paydagth öšišn dad, where öšišn may 
convey the basic implications of ‘ perdition ° better than vadar?, and ‘ manifestly made’ retains 
much of the force of váyo dhä-. Similarly YAv. voizdat ‘ raised up ' presupposes the Indo-Ir. 
connotations of the weapon, and not merely the GAv. passage. The latter yields *vayah ‘ evil 
manifestation, perdition ’ in Y 53.6—7 vajyü.borodubyo drogvo.dobyo and. vayoi anhaitt vaco. Here 
vagóbrt (RV váyah prá bharümahe) has acquired the sense of vajrabh/t, viz. ' bringing destruction ’, 
in view of the other passage (Pahl., rightly : oin ast pad gowisn) which reverses the original 
sense. For the palatal nom. sg. vaydi, compare the labialized vayä-; cf. also RV vécase vdyo 
dhàh. Dr. D. N. MacKenzie kindly drew my attention to the gloss adn for both vayà- and vayoi : 
it had been misread in AZW. 

‘In Y 32, sru- has the connotation of heroic tales (érávo nrnám). The basic Indo-Ir. éruH 
might appear to the Iranians a derogatory smrti which perverted God’s revelation. Yama, child 
of the Daévas, misuses his power (vadar5 ~ RV 8.12.7 vájra) to intrude upon his parents Earth 
and Heaven (8.12.8b, the devouring of Gau ; 8.12.7c and 9a, the dispossession of Hvar: assump- 
tion of the parental relationship seems to point the moral best, multiple affiliation being normal ; 
cf. the offence of seeing Purüravas). For the devastation and the offence against the single 
Rtävan, cf. ny dsati in 8.12.9 and 1.130.8. 
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RV 7.20.6 nú cit sá bhresate jáno nd resan 
mano yo asya ghorám avivasat, 
yajñdir ya indre dádhate divamsi 
ksdyat sá rayd rtapa rtejäh. 
‘ Never will a man be hurt or harmed 

who tries to win over His dread mind ; 

whoever does his duty to Indra with sacrifices 

will reign in Rayi, guardian of Rta, born in Rta.’ 


There is a pun in ksdyat ‘ rule/dwell’ ~ pa-/ja-, which recurs in 6.3.1. Here it 
appears to be reinforced by a further pun in rayé ‘ (flourish) in Rta ’/raydh 
- (possess) Artha ’ according to the metaphorical and literal connotations of rayé 
and the eventually standardized uses of ksi-/ksaya-: compare for the second 
sense 7.93.2, etc. raydh ksaya- ‘ possess Artha ’, and for the first the Padapatha 
ksayat sá rdyé * flourish in Rta’. For this old locative rayé, cf. Geldner ad 1.5.3, 
also 7.64.1 diví rdjasah prthivyam ksaya- (with modernized rdjasah ‘ possess 
Rajas’ for original rdjasi ‘ rule in Rajas ’) and 10.65.8 riásya yona ksayatah . . . 
pinvaiah. As the closest parallel, 10.65.8 confirms that 7.20.6 ksdyat and 6.3.1 
ksegat are conceived as involving ksaya- ‘rule’: thus ksdyat may be identified 
as an Unaug., despite punning with ksi-. 

The contrast in 7.20.6 and 6.3.1 between ‘ conditional relative ? contingents 5 


? I use * eventual ’ to denote a modal category embracing all inj., subj., fut., and opt. values ; 
and the terms ‘contingent’ and ‘ prospective’ will distinguish subordinate-clause functions 
(excluding the non-modal relative) and main-clause functions within this category. 

RV offers a single eventual mode, in which the use of ‘ Inj.’, ‘ Subj. °, ‘ Opt. ’, and ‘ Fut.’ 
morphemes is regulated by inherited patterns of conjugation (e.g. pasyad aksamván ‘ who has eyes 
will see °, bhasad yamasünáh ‘ curbed, he will snap’, prnénn abhi syat * who gives will prevail ' ; 
voca, vocam, voceyam ; má hasmahi, nét tépati, má bhujema in final clauses. An obsolescent 
contrast subsists between contingent and prospective formations : compare consecutive mádema, 
dsäma, jesima with prosp. madäma, syäma, jesma (beside more modern prosp. madema, jayema, 
Av. åņhāmā). Were it not for prejudice based on Gk. and later Vd., more consideration would 
surely have been given to the explanation of e.g. bhaväma/bhavema and bhavüsi /bhaveh in terms 
of formal renewal, with semantic differentiation that is substantially post-RV. 

The old explanation of the Gk. and Vd. long-vowel Subj. as an Aor. in *é (and *à, *o, with 
adaptation to the indicative ?), and the current explanation of the Opt. as an Aor. in *£ may be 
true in the same sense that the pret. has made a contribution to the -t Subj. once constituted 
(gat, gamat, etc.). The Opt. has features which recall the common 2-3 sg. (cf. peyäh) and defective 
lst person of the Imper. If, as suggested above, 3rd dual Imper. active *-tém underlies both 
the active and middle radical Imper. and Subj., a thematic 3rd dual Imper. middle *-eitäm (Sk. 
bhavetàm, of. K., 155) could yield the basic active paradigm with 2-3 dual Oetrqv/(dhethe), 2 pl. 
Üctre/dhetana, 3 pl. 0eiev/dheyuh — 1 sg. *dheid and 2-3 sg. *dhejes. The change *dAejo > Geinv/ 
dheyüm seems to be attested by dhäm < *dhäni and the complete absence of 1 sg. Subj. -(a)y& in 
RV. As in the subsequent ory-c/sthat(t) Subj., which I assume underlies the long-vowel Subj., 
there is no ancient form of Ist dual and pl., judging by rival Gcinuev/asyima ~ Oetev/asema. 
and divergent 0e(ue0a ~ (n)asimahi. 

Fundamental may be the contribution by the Perf. of a short-vowel Subj. in -a(¢)/-e(c) and 
-ate/-erar (stavate < stave). Such derivation would indicate that the contingent function is 
primary, since condition and purpose will be conveyed by the contrast of anterior subord. clause 
and non-anterior main clause, failing a Subj. (of., renovated with Aor. morphemes, 7.20.6 yd 
avivüsat ‘ who has gained > who will have gained, will gain’ and Y 32.4 ydat framimafa ‘ since 
when you have instituted — so that you would institute, were about to institute’; renovated 
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in protasis clauses (-dt, -ate) and specialized prospectives in main clauses (-sat, -t) 
may be held to survive from common IE. Compare notably the Greek type 
o 7t av BovAnras Sow. The contrast is attested here in relics which are confined 
to the verse cadence (dvivasat, nd resat—cf. nd mardhih) or are similarly formulaic 
(sd ksesat). These can be set against more normal and discursive constructions 
(ya avivasati ; nu cit . . . bhresate ; ksayat sá rayé ~ sd ksesat without predicate ; 
ma...vrisat and má...misütha; ma... mardhistam and nd mardhisat). 
Presumably risa- and risyä- modernize the older resat, which will be formed 
more primitively from ri- in the sense ‘collapse’ (preserved once in 5.58.6 
rinaté). 

We may consider that the distinctive -sat prospectives ksesat and resat stem. 
from an early punning jingle and have been, in 7.20.6 and 6.3.1, variously 
duplicated (ksayad rayé/ksayad rayah ~ ksesat . . . nasate ; bhresate . . . regat ~ 
amhah past) using more modern prospectives: Subj., Unaug., and Pres. 
Interestingly, 6.3.1 compresses the two conditional relative clauses into 
participial expressions (saj6säh, devayüh), in order to link the two hemistichs 
by means of a non-modal relative construction with definite antecedent. 

RV prospectives and presents such as naksat(i), päsati and raksati, bhresate, 
and dhitsathah bear witness to the former existence of -sat prospectives for all 
the verbs in question. As between -sdt and -sat, a contrast might be established 
between contingent yó dádhate and prosp. (da)dhat, alongside the modern Pres. 
and Subj. dadhate. Anomalies in Vedic diathesis (e.g. Atm. dhat, *üdat, vivasati ; 
Parasm. dádhate in 7.90.6) suggest that normal dádhate ‘ give for indirect personal 
benefit ’, etc., rest on a reinterpretation of doublets in -ate/-at which have lost 
their original grammatical function. The above contrast, better preserved in 
more modern pairs (-sate/-sat, -(s)at/-(s)t, -et/-syati), may be held to represent 
a distinction between primitive modal forms restricted to secondary prospective 
(impfv.) function and newer forms, renovated (like vivdsd-) with a growing 
accumulation of pfv. morphemes, and having primarily contingent value (see 
p. 189, n. 5, above). Sigmatic bases, like the reduplicated bases in the RV, will 
have yielded unstable aspectual distinctions (including anterior contingent 
versus present and historic contingent, and injunctive or voluntative versus 
impfv. future), which would be obliterated by the development of more complex 
morphemes. 

The Rgvedic data may serve to identify three distinct strata : 

(i) a late tendency, akin to the Greek, towards an impractically cumbrous 


afresh from the Perf. is 6.14.1 yó jujésa... bhasat... vurita). The secondary prospective function, 
embracing opt., pot., preser., and fut. values (all may be attributed to the prospectives in 7.20.6), 
is à linguistic luxury which may be replaced by the indicative (dadhanti, naksati, vwüsati, 6.3.1 
past, 1.41.1 ydm ráksanti . . . nú cit sá dabhyate jánah) : hence the tendency to 1mpute pres. value 
to resat, ksayat, ete., although they remain restricted to prosp. contexts. 

The development of the Indo-Ir. -sya- eventual from the sigmatic Opt. is reflected in the 
reinterpretation of Aor. Opt. karisydh (Say. ‘ krtavan asi ') as a contingent in -d-: hence prosp. 
karisyat? and (if corruptly 1st sg.) karisyd, after the model of contingent dasa ~ prosp. dāśat(i). 
For the Baltic Fut., see now K., 115. 
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ideal (four aspects, Pres., Aor., Perf, and Fut., each striving to offer actual, 
historic, prescriptive, contingent, and non-finite modes), fully manifest only in 
a synthetic grammar of all periods and levels of diction ; 

(4) an earlier tendency, akin to the Slavonic and more typical of the Rgveda, 
towards a simpler ideal comprising two aspects, (I) Simultaneous and (II) Non- 
simultaneous, each with preterite, non-preterite, and participial modes. 
Disregarding old and renovated perfects and prospectives which, in suitable 
contexts, produce the unstable pseudo-aspectual oppositions mentioned above 
(babhiyah/bhaveh, bhuvat/bhaväti) and the missing complex and neutral aspects 
(babhüva/bobhawiti), the basic and regular Rgvedic verbal system may be stated 
as follows : 


I Historic pret. Present non-pret. Simult. ppl. 
(a)bhinat bhinatia bhindäni- 
abhavat bhavati bhávant- 

IT Anterior pret. Eventual non-pret. Anterior ppl. 


(contingent and prospective) 
(’)bhet bhedati [later : bhindyat/bhetsyati] bhidänt- 
(a)bhüt bhaväti [later : bhavet/bhavisyati] bhütá- 


The Rgveda presumably attests an extension of Pres. -i, first to the main- 
clause prospective (e.g. kó dhäti) and then to the eventual mode as a whole, so 
that it becomes the distinctive feature of the non-preterite in common verbs 
ind productive categories. The process is being repeated in the case of the 
iugment: we may postulate an original anterior function, a current function 
dentifying main-clause verbs of either aspect, and a tendency in productive 
'ategories to serve to identify the preterite in general ; 5 

ii) a substratum, reminiscent of Italic and Celtic in the wealth of formal 
'haracterization applied to the distinction between contingent and prospective 
nodes. The material relevant to the verbs in 7.20.6 betrays archaism by the 
tbsence of -ù and by the rich accumulation of pseudo-aspectual oppositions : 


8 Thus bhavati, Av. buvat(:) versus obsolescent bhuvat, Av. bavat; abhavat, MIA ahu(va), 
1v. (a)bavat versus obsolescent bhuvat, Av. b“vat. Despite H., p. 236, n., the distinction is well 
aaintained between pret. (powruyd) bavat in Y 28.11 (with universal MS support) and Subj. 
uvat(?) in Y 30.9-10 and 33.10 with strong MS support (incl. a case of bavanti sec. m. for bvanti). 

Extension of - may rest on the loss of the distinction between contingent and prospective 
1 kärate/karat, yielding eventual karat(e) ~ prosp. karati. A further development would be 
ubj. dadhat(e) na$at(e) ~ Pres. dadhanti na$anh. The acquisition by the -d- Subj. of the status 
f a derivative from -at(i) must account for gacchat(i) versus bhit, syat, bhaveh. The category -et 
emains rare in RV, frequently renewing Subj. -à- (e.g. SV videt for RV vidat) and seemingly built 
n occasion direct from root Aor. (AV bhideyam) ; its specialized conditional use is in RV uniformly 
ypothetical, a classical Subj. function. The distinction between contingent and prosp. seems 
etter preserved in cases where the Subj. was slow to acquire also the status of a derivative from 
he Pres. : of. ddíáat/padàti (~ dasti, padyate) versus eventual bhavati (< *bhuvat ?), arcát, asat(t), 
hinadat, etc. Restriction to main-clause function is not peculiar to the -t Subj. but reflects a 
ichotomy within the eventual as a whole, with which I have sought to come to terms on the 
ssumption of a Perf.-based -a(/) -(at)e eventual, and an Imper.-based -yàt -et -i -āti eventual ; 
Ve and -at, as recent formations, have appropriated the purely contingent function. 
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more markedly impfv. prospectives and pfv. contingents may induce contrary 
values in older, less well characterized forms (e.g. injunctive value in the * pfv.’ 
prospectives nat and daksata, contingent function in ‘ pfv.’ áksat, non-inchoative 
value in ‘impfv.’ dasat versus daks-, diks-) : 


Contingent (impfv./pfv.) Prospective (pfv./impfv.) 
[yó das-at / yó déks-ate] ^  [*dak-sat (2 pl., 7.32.9) / das-at] 
yo dádh-ate / yd avivas-at cikit-sat (4.16.10) / dadh-at 


re-sat, kse-sat / (min-at, ksaya-t) 
ná$-amahas / náks-àmahe *ak-sat (Subj., 10.11.7) / nas-at 
(— naksase, bhresate / nasate, dadhate) 


In Renou's second example, the prospective values would have been 
apparent if he had cited the second hemistich : 
7.92.21 ná dustutt mártyo vindate vásu ná srédhantam rayír na£at, 
susáktir in maghavan tübhyam màvate — desnám yat párye divi. 


‘Not by bad worship will a man attain the Good, 
not to the stumbler will Rayi come ; 
may it present thee no (such) difficulty, Lord, 
for such as me the Gift on the day of reckoning.’ 


The form nagat is to be classed as -at Subj., but the prosp. values of vindate 
(latterly Pres.) and # are of interest, and the verse is a study in the compression 
of the protasis by means of non-finite expressions, gerund, participle, and 
infinitive. 

In 6.14.1 (R., 69 £.), prá bhasat is -at Subj. : yó jujósa . . . bhásan nú sd 
prá ...vurita ‘he who has delighted (Agni’s mind)... will set himself to 
eat...and will get”. The forms bhasat and vurita have the same prosp. value, 
and the Perf. (metrically modernizing the expected jwjósat?) offers a current 
example of the renovation of the contingent mode by means of a preterite. 
Prosp. value is clear in the other attestation of bhasat in 6.3.4b bhdsad ásvo nd 
yamasanah * (if) curbed, he will snap’. In 6.3.4cd vijéhamaäanah parasür ná 
jihwàm [dravir ná dravayati] däru dháksat, the relationship between conditional 
ppl. vyéhamanah and 3rd sg. prosp. *dhaksat has been lost ; the verb is reinter- 
preted as a ppl. and a new finite verb is supplied (with simile, alliteration, and 
jig. etym., following the protasis) to the detriment of the image with parasi. 
2.4.7 (abhí dáksat . . . pasür nd, emending the paraśú image) and 1.130.8 (déksan 
nd, now construing the same dhdksat as the name of a trade) seem to presuppose 
the reinterpretation. 

Misunderstanding of prosp. prérayam gives rise to similar contortions 
of imagery in 10.116.9ab (R., 70) pré ... suvacasyäm iyarmi — sindhav iva 
prérayam navam arkáih. The metaphor of the ship (suvacasyäm návam) is 
intended to imply a reference to the chance winds of fate (cd devah . . . dhanadá 
udbhidas ca, in preparation for hymn 10.117). It appears to rest on an imita- 
tion of the original form of 10.89.14 (stavi ... , *arci..., girah... apáh 
prérayam ségarasya budhnät ~ pra -yyarmi . . . arkáh . . . suvacasyam nävam 
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prérayam ...sindhav wa); presumably prérayam has been construed as a 
nom. sg. ppl. and is so used (with the phonetic assistance of a following n-). 
In 10.89, the abandonment of the Ist sg. Subj. (Padap. stava, RS arca) may 
show that prérayam was there misunderstood as a preterite (not as a ppl. or 
present which would not raise the difficulty). 

Apart from two Unaug. prospectives with adjectival protasis in 1.164.106 
pasyad aksanvan ná ví cetad andháh ‘ who has eyes will see, the blind will not 
perceive ', Renou's remaining examples seem all to be preterite. 


Unauc. IMPERF. IN RELATIVE CLAUSES 


In RV 10.27.4 (R., 68), Unaug. ksinäm was rendered ‘ je fais périr ’ and ‘ich 
werde zerschmettern’ (Ge.), but this made nonsense of the explicit Aug. 
preterites in the prior hemistich. An athematic modal Imperf. Unaug. (~ 3rd 
sg. káh prnät) is not developed in the Ist sg. I explain yád dsam and jinämi 
vét as subordinate clauses of time and purpose depending upon principal 
clauses dsan and prá ksinäm ; the latter are then linked asyndetically by the 
use of main-clause Aug. pret. and subsidiary-clause Unaug. pret. (cf. 7.20.6, 
where ab and cd are lmked with parataxis, beside 6.3.1, where ab and cd are 
linked with hypotaxis) : 

| 10.27.4 ydd dyfidtesu vrjánesv dsam 
visve sat maghdvano ma üsan, 
jinami vét kséma à sántam abhim 
pra tám ksinäm párvate padagthya. 
‘` While I was among strange peoples 
all were equally munificent to me 
(when) in order to destroy the monster in his sanctuary 
I seized him by the foot and slew him on the mountain.’ 


For the value of véd as a conjunction introducing direct speech, cf. 10.119.1 
ita và iti me mánah . . . iti and 5.73.9 satyám id và u . . . Ghuh (both with direct 
speech); compare also Latin ut. The connexion of the two hemistichs is 
recognized in D.34.4—5, where a hemistich glossing 10.27.4ab is enclosed within 
an attempt to gloss 10.27.4cd. One proposal is superficial (jindti véd amuyä 
hanti vã ~ jindmi vét kséme . . . prá ksinäm pérvate), but one recognizes the 
pret. value of ksināäm and the perfectivizing value of pré and -n- (dvadhit .. . 
véit [‘ he attacks’ !] -id u ~ prá ksinam . . . jinämi vét). 

For Aug. dtiranta and Unaug. prá yé tiránta in 7.7.6, Geldner offered perfect 
and injunctive, with anacoluthon. Renou gave first perf. and pres., then 
(1964) rendered both with the perf., explained as conveying either the present 
or future (!). I suggest that etd atiranta (Aug. pret.) and pré yé tirdnta (Unaug. 
pret.) link the two hemistichs as main and subordinate propositions : ‘ did these 
pervade ... who led forth...%’. Aug. yé vā -dtaksan and Subj. à yé didhdyan 
provide a co-ordinate clause for each proposition (cf. 10.129.7 yáta àbabhüva . . . 
yó ddhyaksah / só angá veda yádi vā nd véda ~ yé...yé.../eté...yéva...): 
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7.1.6 eté dyumnébhir vísvam atiranta 
mántram yé varam náryà átaksan, 
pra yé visas tanta srosamana 
à yé me asyá didhäyann rtésya. 
‘ Was it these (who) pervaded the cosmos with their Light 
or those heroes (who) perfectly fashioned Thought, 
who led forth the Heedful hosts 
and shall Perceive this my ritual act * ' 


The verse is an epistemological conundrum (cf. 10.22, vv.1 and 6, below), 
intended to suggest that it may be either stimulus (dyu-) or receptor (man-) 
which is fundamental in Sabdapramana (srus-) or Pratyaksa-anumaäna (dhi-). 
The relevant four categories of Agnis on various planes of existence may be 
variously identified as ‘ shiners ’, ‘ thinkers’, ‘ Indriyas °’, and ‘ perceivers ', or 
as brahmana Adityas, narya Vasisthas, vaisya forefathers, and contemporary 
souls (me): of. 5.59.1, 1.67.4, 10.90.12, etc. 

In the next case, Hoffmann rightly identifies a connexion between the 
historic justificatory clause with Unaug. in v. 7cd and the prospective clause in 
v. 8a (H., 134 and 172, maintaining, however, perf. and pres. renderings for 
the Unaug.) : 

7.15.1cd-8a  rujád drlhani dádad usriyanam 
práti gava usdsam vavasanta. 
ni no gomad virdvad dhehi rátnam 


‘(As when) she broke the strongholds and took cows 
and the bulls lowed following Usas : 
grant us now cattle and heroes’. 


I presume that gómat and virdvat resume usriyandm and gävah respectively. 
For dddat ‘ took (?)’, cf. 1.126.2 adam ‘ received’ (for Aug. *ddam) and 7.33.11 
adadanta ‘kept’; the assumption is hazardous, but yields a more consistent 
image than ‘ gave”, since the intention is to explain the presence of living 
beings in the Pandora’s box-like chariot of Usas (v. 6 ydit . . . ráthena, dadhati 
rátnam). In 1.62, a similar list of Unaug. preterites is correlated with an Aug. 
pret. avindan. 

The construction recurs in 1.175.3 (R., p. 70), where the prospective in v. 2 
is justified by historie Unaug. preterites referring to the chariot of Manus: 
(& nah . .. gantu . . . prtanäsäl ámartyah) . . . codáyo mänuso rdtham . . . 
dásyum avratám ósah ‘as when thou didst urge on...and didst bum’. 
Similarly v. 5 justifies the injunction in v. 4. As in the case of the chariot of 
Usas, we should distinguish between the war-like *manüratha in the mythic 
past and the more peaceful manoratha of the -present (cf. Sàyana manusyasya 
manoratham preraya, and 10.29.8 with rdtham nd pftanäsu — [rátham] yám 
sumatyà codáyase). In 4.1.9ab, Agni's past service to Manus justifies present 
ritual practice: sá cetayan mánuso yajtidbandhuh prá tám malajá rasandya 
nayanit. 
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In 1.168.8, the Pres. stobhanti is justified by the historic Unaug. smayanta 
in the second hemistich, and subordinate clauses are again attached to both the 
main and the subsidiary proposition. The use of the Pres. in the subordinate 
clauses to specify simultaneity both in the present and historic context recalls 
10.27.4, where Pres. jinämi ‘ that I should destroy’ functions as a historic 
prospective. In deducing present value for the Unaug. on the basis of a 
subordinate Pres., the translators seem to fall into the same error as one (but 
only one) of the RV glosses on 10.27.4ed. There is a contrast between 
naturalistic and metaphysical odd and even pädas, and between the first 
hemistich relating to actuality and the second concerned with the dawn of 
things : 

1.168.8 práti stobhanti sindhavah pavibhyo 
yad abhriyam vacam udirdyantr, 
áva smayanta vidyütah prihivyam 
yadi ghriám marütah prusnuvänt. 
‘The rivers echo the song of the chariot-tires 
when They raise their thunder-cloud voices, 
(as when) lightning beamed down upon the earth 
when the Maruts poured forth ghee.’ 


For the contrast between pure heavenly light and subsequent determinate 
stimuli, cf. 7.7.6 (above), 5.59.1 ‘ the Maruts moderate their beam by the effect 
of the cosmic waters’, and (with Hoffmann, but to different effect) 10.80.2 
ékam codayat . . . dayate purüni. For yád with historic Pres., cf. 10.11.4 * then 
the bird conveyed (bharat) him, then as the tribes chose him (yád? viso vrndte) 
perception was born ’, and (in antithesis to 5.59.1, above) 5.54.10 ydt . . . stirya 
udite madatha . . . ná vó '$vàh Srathayanta. 

Justification of a Pres. is again in question in 1.186.7 : our thoughts kiss 
Indra like mothers because Speech, daughter of thought, consorted (giro 
nasanta) with Indra in the beginning. Two Pres. verbs are justified by a 
combination of Unaug. and Aug. in 4.18.6-7 (idém bhananti . . . rujanti / 
bhananta . . . asrjat waters babble and race now, as they learned to do with 
Indra) and 8.54.1-2 (etád grnanti ... ndksante dvase / naksan dhitibhth ... 
Gvan the Pauras praised and helped Indra, so do present-day bards). 
Subordinate Perf. clauses, with and without conjunction, are attached to 
Unaug. pinvat and Pres. pinvate in 9.68.3-4 : ‘ when he had measured out... 
he filled the (three) realms with páyas / (when) he has assumed form... 
he fills the (fourth) place (of the sacrifice) with svadha’. 

The Unaug. justifies an Imper. in 10.118.5-6, with marked antithesis : 
tám tva havanta mértyah / tám martàh . . . agním saparyata ‘ as such men of old 
invoked thee (Agni) / as such you, men of to-day, shall prepare Agni’. Similar 
antithesis is seen in 7.28.1cd ‘as all the tribes managed to summon thee 
severally / hear us, Vigvaminva’ (visve . . . vihdvania martah with perfectivizing 
vt). Reminiscent of 7.7.6 (above) is 5.6.6-7 tyé agndyah . . . té hinvire tá invire 
tá isanyanty ünugádk / táva tyé agne arcdyo mahi vrädhanta väjinah, yé . . . bhuränta 
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“it is these Agnis (who) in their turn . . . are bringing isah [punning : cf. v. 8 
and 4.2.10 zsanah püramdhih] / it is those thy Arcis horses . . . who trampled 
up.... In 1.173.1-2, there is a contrast between primordial Udgatr and 
present Hotr, and between primordial Hotr, with Gharmins, and present Hotr 
with Gravastut (cf., in 7.33.14, Ukthabhrt, Sàmabhrt, and ‘ Grávànam bibhrat ’ 
as proktr) : gayat / drcama and dreat svéduhavyath / pra gürta héta bhárate máryo 
mithuna. 

10.22, from which Renou cited v. 9cd (R., 69), begins with an epistemo- 
logical riddle and develops into a scholastic exercise in archaic syntax and 
prosody ; vv. 8-11 are a study in the omission of finite verbs and conjunctions, 
which confirms that the Unaug. has a syntactic function irrespective of the 
presence or-absence of conjunctions. While the similar puzzle in 7.7.6 inquires 
whether perception comes from heaven (dyu-) or a lower plane (nar-), the basic 
riddles here, after doubting whether word (ru-) or sense (artha) can come from 
God, seem willing to accept only that ‘im Anfang war die Tat’. Compare the 
attitude in Yasna 32.8-10, where a text substantially common to Veda and Zand 
is accounted false Smrti; it is notable that RV 10.22 freely uses the obsolete 
heptasyllabic foot, and that the 7 + 9 metre of Y 32 can be readily restored in 
the basic riddles (v. lab and v. 6be). 

Direct answers to the riddles, with a poor appreciation of their grammar 
and prosody, are attempted m v. 2 and v. 7. Thus v. 2 reproduces the metre 
with enjambment, mistakes the tense of $rutáh, and glosses cárkrse (kir-) with 
cakré. V.T assumes a syntactic break after v. 6b d grhám, and ingeniously 
supplies prech- from v. 6a to complete the sense : it does, however, maintain the 
contrast between mythic past and actuality which is prominent in the riddles. 
Both features, the verbless clause and antithesis of tense, are reproduced in the 
further answers supplied in v. 9, eto. : 


10.22.1ab kuha $rutá índrah — kásminn adyd jane . . . érixjate 


4-5 yujünó ásvà vátasya dhúnī . . . vajrivah 
syántà . . . sryánáh stosy ddhvanah. 
tudm tya cid vatasydsua -à gah . . . vdhadhyat 
yayoh . . . yant nákir viddyyah. 
6b-d kádartha na à grhám 

à jagmathuh paräkäd diváś ca gmáś ca mértyam. 

7 å na indra prksase — "smákam bráhmódyatam 
tat wa yäcamahé `va $üsnam yddd hánn ámànusam. 

9 tvam na indra Sūra Sirair utá teótàso barhäna 
purütrà te vi pürtáyo  ndvanta ksondyo yatha. 

' Where was Indra famed, among whom is he now being famed ? ' 


* When thou, Indra, hadst yoked and released the Wind's two Dhvani-horses 
thou didst become renowned, wayfaring ; 
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(now) thou hast come to drive those very horses 
which no one is known to master.’ ? 


* With what intent have you (the Dhvani-horses) been coming to our abode 
from remote heavenly sources and to man from earthly sources ? ' 


‘` Thou shalt attend us, Indra, for our address of welcome, 
we beg of thee the same as when thou didst slay inhuman Susna.? 
Thou (shalt come) to us, valiant Indra, with thy valiant (horses) 
and we (shall be) helped by thee with the (same) power 
(whereby) thy manifold bounties (came) forth (and) lowed as cows.’ 


Among other refinements, v. and v. 9 illustrate the optional omission of the 
co-ordinating conjunction (v. 9d ~ v. 9b utá) and circumstantial yád (v. 9cd ~ 
v. Td yád). 

In 4.58.8 abhi pravanta...agnim ghrtdsya dharah samádho nasanta, ta 
jusänäh (R., 70), Aor. ppl. combines with justificatory Imperf. Unaug. ; in the 
relative construction dhard nasanta . . . ta jusandh, lack of augment alone fulfils 
the subordinating role assumed normally by yd-, originally (in view of cognate 
ayam, tyam) proper perhaps to contexts where it is the subordinate clause which 
refers to actuality (cf. etd atiranta . . . yé didhäyan). In the next, páda-initial 
position allows bháranta to maintain the accent, which is presumably the more 
original feature identifying subordination : 


1.70.9-10 gôsu práśastım vánesu dhise — bháranta visve balím svarnah 
vá tva nérah purutra saparyan pitúr nd jivrer vi védo bharanta. 
‘(The hotr) has panegyrized the exploits concerning cows and trees 
(when) all the heroes used to amass tribute, O Svarnr, 
propitiated thee successfully on many occasions, 
shared out the spoils, as it were the legacy of the ancient Father.’ 


? For anterior or historic value of śrutáh here (despite the interpretation given by v. 2), cf. the 
contrast between hist. ármvisé (paraváti) and actual śrutáh (arväväti) in 8.33.10. For sydnta ... 
ádhvanah ‘ wayfaring ’, cf. 2.13.2 ádhvà . . . anusyáde ‘ the road is to be travelled °. 

It seems that sfosi is historic, and the contrast with viddyyah (cf. tyé . . . tyé in. 5.6.6-7) 
indicates that it was felt to be non-fimte. It is, however, in use (as in probable origin) the past 
tense of stusé (8rd sg. pass. in 1.122.7), and its use in the 2nd person will rest on misapprehension 
such as would arise from cérkrse in v. 1. In 8.62.8, hamsi is felt to be 2nd sg. act., but an original 
3rd sg. pass. might be involved : grné tdi... yddd hámsi vrirdm . . . $actpate. 

8 Rival interpretations of v. 6 are offered in v. 7 and vv. 12-15. In v. 7, kádarthà was taken 
as singular, ‘ desiring what’; in v. 12, as fem. pl., ‘ in the wrong direction’. In v. 7, na d grhám 
[prech-] ‘ attend our house for (a welcome)’ was understood, of. Skt. aprcch- ‘ salute a host or 
guest’; v. 7c resumes v. 6a prcchate vam, and v. 7d seems to gloss d jagmathuh . . . máriyam as 
* you attacked the destructible (Susna) ’. Similarly, vv. 12-15 supply verbs for each phrase : 

v. 12 kudhryag asmé [md bhüvan] ~ kádarthà na d grhám 

v. 13 td te satya [santu] ~ diváh 

v. 14 yát ksáh [vardhata] . . . Sisnam ni &énathah ~ gmáh . . . á jagmathuh 

v. 15 utá maghónah [tràyasva] ~ ca märtyam. 

Hence the weird constructions in vv. 8-11. 

For indicative yddd kán, cf. H., 192; tád ... yád is never ' because’, but circumstantia 
‘that’, cf. 1.131.4 asyá virydsya . . . yád avätirah, 8.62.8 grné tat... yádd hámsi vrirám, and in 
the present hymn, v. 11 maksü td te [satyd, v. 13]... yádd ha $üsnasya dambhayo jütám. 
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I presume that dhise was in process of alteration from 3rd sg. Pres. passive 
(10.21.83 ‘they are placed in your Vimada’) to 2nd sg. Aor. active (1.56.5-6 
‘thou hast placed ’), and that it is here a transitional 3rd sg. Aor., contrasting 
with aspectually differentiated cérkrse, srnvisé, ete., and continuing dradhi hótà 
in v. 8. The connexion of dradhi hótà svar nisattah krnvän visva (using 10.21.3 
vised dhise as 8rd sg. Aor. act.) with prásastim dhise . . . svarnar is confirmed by 
the running commentary in 10.21.6-8 (vised dadhàsi, rivijam ni sedire... 
prathayase, vrsäyase) and by the erroneous form nysddvan deduced from associa- 
tion of * suarnisad- ° and ‘ svàrnar ’ (i.e. in 1.70.8-9 loc. sg. svår was understood 
as the compounded stem, and voc. sg. svarnar as loc. sg.). 


UNAUG. IMPERFECT WITH DEPENDENT ÜNAUG. AORIST 


No example emerged of the combination of an Aor. Aug., belonging to the 
main proposition, with a dependent relative Imperf. Unaug., although the 
non-finite mode of the Aor. was used in this way. This is presumably because 
there was a tendency for this Aor. to be unaugmented, i.e. construed as 
dependent upon an Imperf., etc. of the same proposition ; this anterior relative 
Aor. Unaug. might be dependent upon an historic relative Imperf. Unaug. 

Simple examples are (R., 70 f.) 1.188.10 úpa . . . srja, agnir havyäni sisvadat 
‘despatch thou, Vanaspati, to the care of the gods the offerings Agni has 
flavoured (— now that Agni has . . .)' and 1.72.1 ni... kar, agnir bhwvat . . . 
* Agni, (who had) suppressed the machinations of every potentate, became 
treasurer of their treasuries (— once Agni had . . .)'. In this construction too, 
the Unaug. appears to have assumed, in competition with the conjunctions, 
a subordinating function once vested in the accent. The anterior relative 
depends upon an historie relative-clause verb in 1.73.6 (asyuh, sanema . . .) 
hi pipdyanta . . . sasruh ; dadhire, cakrüh . . . dhuh (. . . syäma) ‘for on their 
yielding milk they streamed ; (inasmuch as) they did ...and made... after 
putting ’ (see above, p. 186); compare 9.109.13-15 induh pavista . . . bibhart 
(näma yéna jaghäna) . . . pibantv asya ‘ may they drink of him, who on being 
refined bears’ with 9.64.10-12 induh pavista...srjat (ürmír yds te paryá- 
ksarat) . . . só arşa -indo ‘run, Indu, thou whose flood yonder Indu on being 
refined released ’ (R., 69, 71). The phraseology in 9.64.10-12 indicates epistemo- 
logical intention: charioteer Indu's Soma-horse and the cosmic pavitra-filter 
recall Indra’s acoustic Vata-horses (10.22.4-5) and the ethereal diffraction of 
optical Marut-light (above, ad 7.7.6); devüvt recalls 1.67.3 dme devin dhat 
‘has set the Indriyas in motion ', while 9.109.15 gébhih . . . nfbhih implicates 
the ‘ vehicle of mental images ' manoratha (1.175.3, above). 

The asyndetic style seems more natural in the anterior construction (wpa... 
srja, agnir havyäni sisvadat ‘ despatch the offerings Agni has flavoured’). 
Particles and pronouns play an important part in non-anterior constructions, 
e.g. $ in historic téksad yddt, yddi prusnuvénti, jindmi vét, and tá- in 
dhäräh samádho nasanta tà jusändh and. 9.64.10-12 ; the relative pronouns and 
conjunctions, which remain largely optional and serve notably to append 
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subordinate clauses to either member of an asyndetic construction, seem a recent 
development. I have assumed the coexistence of *£ and 7 as separable affixes 
to be ancient, the former pertaining more originally to the anterior construc- 
tion: hence the use of Unaug. Imperf. in both asyndetic and syndetic sub- 
ordinate clauses, and the use of yad-a, ad, and adverbal à- with various anterior 
functions (cf., all with superfluous conjunction, 10.92.38 yad-d ... dsata [for 
phonologically correct *asdta]... dd ic carkiran, 10.68.6 yad-à bhét . . . adat 
[*a-dat] akrnot, 1.94.10 ydd d-yukthah . . . dd invasi). It can scarcely be con- 
sidered that these are neologisms, in the face of the prevailing tendency toward 
hypercharacterization (yad-à-ít with augment, eto.). 
One riddle combines the two types of augmentless verb, the - Subj. with 
prospective function, and the unaugmented preterite of relative clauses : 
1,164.16 striyah satis tam u me pumsa ahuh 
pasyad aksanvän ná vi cetad andháh, 
kavir yah putrah sá īm à ciketa 
yas tà vijānăt sá pts pitasat. 
‘T have heard tell of women who were also men : 
who has eyes will see, the blind will not perceive. 
The child who is the Kavi, he understands it : 
the child who distinguished the neuter is the Father’s father.’ 


In yó vijänät, the historic subordinate Unaug. preterite is regular; a con- 
tingent would be quite anomalous (6.47.14 káh prndt presumably replaced 
*prnat, prnati as prospective ; 2.30.7 yó me prnäd yó dádat may be this Subj. 
based on prnati, but a source may be suspected in an antithetic pret. /fut. con- 
struction *yáh prnát sá me dadat). The form asat can be construed as prospective, 
but an alteration of dsa on the basis of misunderstanding of vijandt seems 
probable. The rendering of vijandt as a present yielded poor sense : the riddle 
contains its answer. As in the case of the dragon-killing vignette in 10.27.4, the 
loss of an understanding of the tenses destroys the point of the verse.? 


? The refutation of a publication of 1928, long outmoded, not least by the later researches and 
translations of its author, has seemed a curious undertaking, justified, however, by the extent 
to which its findings remain the basis of discussion and controversy to-day. His guiding prmciple 
* l'intention rituelle rejomt ou recouvre la donnée mythologique’ remains the key to Rgvedic 
grammar ; it may be upheld without impairing the integrity of the verbal system, observing the 
replacement of historic staut by actual astávi m the ‘ colophons ', and the complex interplay of 
theology and ritual which results from the ‘représentation actualisée ° in 9.109.13-15 of the 
cosmic events described historically in 9.64.10-12 by means of unaugmented preterites. 
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E. J. van Donzez (ed. and ir): 
"Enbàqom : Angasa Amin (La porte 
de la foi), apologie éthiopienme du 
Christianisme contre l'Islam. à partir 
du Coran. xviii, 303 pp., front., map. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1969. Guilders 86. 


Enbaqom, i.e. Habakkuk, the author of 
the work under review, was a Muslim Arab 
who came to Ethiopia, was converted to 
monophysite Christianity, and wrote several 
polemical tracts against the Muslim invaders 
of Ethiopia during the first half of the six- 
teenth century. He also reached. the exalted 
position of prior of Dabra Libanos, Ethiopia's 
premier monastic establishment, and thus 
became adage, the first monk of the realm and 
ex officio head of the indigenous clergy of 
Ethiopia. This is a position which no other 
foreigner before, or since, Enbaqom has 
attained and which can only be compared to 
the episode of the Pierleoni popes, though none 
of these—unlike Enbaqom—was born into a 
faith different from that in which he eventually 
achieved supreme preferment. In any event, 
Enbaqom was a singular phenomenon in 
Ethiopian ecclesiastical and literary history. 

Dr. van Donzel thus had at his disposal an 
author and an opus of unusual interest, 
especially when measured against the other- 
wise often unpromising field of classical 
Ethiopic literature. He has not only done full 
justice to the edition of the text (with transla- 
tion conveniently placed on facing pages), but 
in an ‘ introduction ' of 164 pages he has given 
us & well-nigh exhaustive study of the setting 
and background of Enbaqom's period and 
activity. The excellence of Dr. van Donzel's 
work could, indeed, have been expected, since 
ib was carried out under the direction of 
Maxime Rodinson at Paris, with collateral 
help from Enrico Cerulli and Lanfranco Ricci. 
The author and editor bas earned our sincere 
gratitude for presenting us with a book of such 
wide-ranging erudition. 

In discussing the details of Enbaqom's 
biography and the genesis of his chef-d'œuvre, 
Dr. van Donzel could principally lean on 
L. Riecrs fully annotated translation (in 
RSE, xui, 1954, (pub.] 1955, and xtv, 1955-8, 
[pub.] 1959) of Enbaqom's gadl (i.e. life and 
work) and on E. Cerulli’s justly renowned 
articles (in Orientalia, xir, 1943, and xin, 
1944) on the abbots of Dabra Libanos. Other- 
wise the author was largely thrown upon his 
Own resources. 

In a brief prefatory note he sets the scene 
and sketches the background of Ethiopia’s 
monophysite church, relations with Islam, 


and the battles with Ahmad Gran. This is 
followed by chapters on Enbaqom's life and 
literary activities, especially the Angasa Amin 
itself. In subsequent chapters v. D. discusses 
Enbaqom's knowledge of the Qur’an, his 
relationship with Islam, and, above all, the 
literary sources that can be discerned in 
Enbaqom’s work. This last aspect 1s investi- 
gated in great detail and with a fine command 
of Christian Oriental literature. 

The text itself, based on a British Museum 
MS (acquired in 1936 but not yet fully cata- 
logued 1), is supported by a well-arranged 
apparatus (containing variants from three or 
four more or less complete further MSS of the 
Angasa Amin) and is accompanied by a French 
translation with succinct annotation. The 
Ethiopic text is well printed and excellently 
proof-read, but there would have been con- 
siderable advantages in a photographic repro- 
duction of the British Museum MS. Not only 
would this have reduced the heavy cost of 
Ethiopic type-setting (in that case to ‘be 
confined to the apparatus only), but it would 
have conveyed to the reader a clear impression 
of the MS ? as well as the fullest confidence 
in the text itself, which no printed version 
can ever do in view of the intricacies of the 
Ethiopic script. At present there are in- 
evitably many instances, admittedly mostly of 
minor importance, where one cannot be 
entirely certain about the editor’s interpreta- 
tion of some readings or about the possibility 
of some printers’ errors (e.g. in line 10 on 
p. 168). It is difficult to see why editors 
and publishers (and the CSCO series is a 
prominent case in point) should be so reluctant 
to use modern photographic processes when 
these have such massive scholarly as well as 
financial advantages. 

The volume concludes with a bibliography 
and three indexes, the last of which has a 
number of lacunae. 

A few points of detail follow. 

The transcription of Ethiopic vowels (p. xvi) 
1s misleading, and the use of macron with 
a and e, though not with ?, cannot be justified, 
since it is now generally accepted, I believe, 
that the seven Ethiopic vowel orders indicate 
qualitative, and not quantitative, distinctions. 
Dr. van Donzel (like another recent writer in 


1A successor volume to W. Wright’s 1877 
catalogue, dealing with the 75-100 MSS 
acquired since then, is becoming an increasingly 
urgent desideratum. 

2 Unlike some other Semitic scripts, there 
is no problem in reading a decent Ethiopian 
scribe’s hand which is generally as clear as a 
printed version. 
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Gerster's fine Kirchen im Fels) seems a little 
uncertain about the important difference 
between transcription and transliteration. The 
latter, i.e. refleotion of the graphic picture, is 
in fact quite impossible in the case of the 
Ethiopie script in view of the absence of a 
sign for gemination and the ambiguity of the 
sixth order vowel (see the pertinent remarks by 
A. K. Irvine in BSOAS, xxxir, 2, 1969, 454). 
Thus Haylà Séllasé (p. 3), sanabi (for sánabot) 
at p. 130, or wdalakal’ta (p. 162) are wrong as 
well as absurd. 

V. D. discusses in detail (pp. 25 ff.) Enba- 
qom's place of origin which, in the text of 
the gadi and in Ricci’s interpretation, is the 
Yemen, while in Cerulli’s view it is Iraq. The 
author argues in favour of the latter opinion, 
mainly because it would explain more readily 
the milieu of Jacobite and Nestorian struggles 
reflected in the Angasa Amin. One might, 
however, wonder whether in the sixteenth 
century those struggles were particularly acute 
in either region and whether one is justified 
in setting aside the express statement in the 
gadl. 

The presence of a certain Salik in a position 
of authority at Dabra Libanos (p. 30) remains 
somewhat mysterious, for it seems odd that 
two ex-Muslims should have served that 
monastery at the same period. It is this 
element presumably that led Cerulli (Leftera- 
tura etiopica, third ed., 126) to identify 
Enbaqom's original name as Salik. V. D.’s 
quotation in refutation of this view might 
conceivably be construed as an apposition, 
which would remove this particular difficulty. 

V. D. states, somewhat categorically, that 
Gran knew Amharic (p. 39), but Basset’s view, 
on which this assertion is based, is much more 
tentative. I find the arguments in favour of 
this proposition rather unconvincing. Of 
greater consequence is v. D.'s opinion 
(pp. 39 ff.) that the Angasa Amin was first 
composed in Arabic and then translated, by 
Enbaqom himself, into Ga‘az. This conclusion 
rests mainly on the view that Grañ was the 
addressee of this tract and that there occur a 
large number of Arabic words in the text. 
However, although Grac may be the ostensible 
addressee (and the ‘ correspondence ’ referred 
to on p. 168 adds nothing of material impor- 
tance), the real target, ab initio, of Enbaqom’s 
inspired pen was the Ethiopian people, then 
so dangerously exposed to Muslim influence. 
As to the Arabic words, they certainly do not 
prove that the work was first composed in 
Arabic; they merely demonstrate (and that 
does not stand in need of proof) that the author 
knew Arabic—and was, in fact, a native 
speaker of Arabic. V. D. directs us merely to 
isolated words and not to calques that would 
demand an Arabic Vorlage. For the present, 
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I feel the case for an original redaction in 
Arabic remains unproven. 

It is rather amusing, and indeed unusual, 
that someone has paginated the British 
Museum MS from right to left (p. 45), so that, 
somewhat disturbingly, our text runs from 
f. 41 to f. 12. 

Finally, a few words should be added about 
the price of this book. At 86 guilders (= about 
£10) it has been effectively removed from the 
private collections of most scholars and is 
clearly intended for the large number of 
university libraries which (as has been pointed 
out, apropos of the reprint industry, in 
BSOAS, xxxu, 1, 1969, 207) constitute a cap- 
tive market. The book is well produced, but 
not only would there have been considerable 
scholarly advantages in a photographic repro- 
duction of the Ethiopic text (see above), such 
a process would also have substantially reduced 
costs and made it possible to sell this work at 
less than half its present price. Most university 
libraries dispense public money, and the time 
is rapidly approaching when librarians and 
their teaching colleagues will have to satisfy 
themselves of the justification of the price 
charged for some books. The publishing 
houses concerned will then be made to realize 
that methods of production and pricing ought 
to be explored with the utmost care and 
responsibility—or else they may be left with 
their entire stocks unsold. 

The Times of 23 August 1969, p. 11, had this 
to say of a certain publisher: ‘ Certainly he 
was the first to realize that the buyers of 
scientific and technical books—university 
libraries, for instance—were not very cost 
conscious. If there was a book their scientists 
had to have, they would pay almost any 
price. Equally he realized that scientists above 
all wanted exposure of their works, so that 
if pressed they would write him books for 
very low royalties, sometimes for nothing’. 
Librarians, through their professional organiza- 
tions, will have to look into this problem and 
will need to be convinced that the books they 
are purchasmg have been produced in the most 
economical way and are sold at prices which 
bear a reasonable relationship to expenses 
actually incurred. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


MARIA TSIAPERA : A descriptive analysis 
of Cypriot Maronite Arabic. (Janua 
Linguarum. Series Practica, 66.) 
69 pp. The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 
1969. Guilders 18. 


The dialect which is the subject of this 
monograph, having developed over a long 
period isolated from the main body of Arabic 
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speakers, is of particular interest to scholars 
concerned with comparative dialectology and 
. with the historical development of Arabic. 

The present study does not set out to be 
diachronic or comparative, but in fact it is 
doubtful whether a synchronic study of this 
particular dialect can be undertaken without 
the consideration of diachronic and com- 
parative data, though these would not, of 
course, appear in the final text. 

Thus for example on p. 32 (§ 3.24) the author 
says ‘ Metathesis is not phonologically pre- 
dictable and is relatively infrequent : 


láka ‘‘ he found ”’ 
lidka “ he was found ’’’ 


This 1s a reference to the fact that the stem 
modifier ¢ is infixed and not prefixed in this 
instance, but this can certainly not be 
categorized as metathesis. 

Among the consonantal segmentals it is 
interesting from an historical view to see a 
number of phonemes listed which no longer 
occur in the Syro-Lebanese dialects, namely 
0, d, and d. There is a possibility that these 
are new developments (of. thus p and v, 
though these do not seem to be phonemic), but 
it seems more likely that they have been 
preserved because of the symbiotic nature of 
the development of this dialect and Cypriot 
Greek. As interesting and important is the 
occurrence of a k-phoneme which 1s equivalent 
to the g of literary Arabic. 

It is in fact clear from the section on 
phonology that the Arabic phonological 
system has been largely assimilated to that of 
Cypriot Greek. Thus on p. 16 (the context 
form) kind ‘I was’, minddzt ' downstairs’ 
(but p. 68 mintdzt), p. 17 xops ' bread’, p. 18 
haves ‘ he gathered ', p. 32 mpsaxt ‘I walked’, 
p. 35 pkyifrof ‘he makes the bed’, etc. It 
should have been possible within a synchronic 
treatment to give some account of the phonetic 
processes involved, and ıt would certainly have 
made the monograph more useful for readers 
who have no knowledge of'the phonology of 
Modern Greek. These features are to some 
extent dealt with in the sections on phono- 
tactics and morphophonemics, but those 
hardly fill the requirements. 

The treatment of derived themes of the 
verb leaves a good deal to be desired, though 
it is true that random developments have 
complicated categorization, thus sdker ‘to 
lock’ is classed differently from gasser ‘to 
tire’, because of a loss of gemination in the 
case of the former. This may be because -kk- 
does not occur in the dialect. 

The author isolates, of the derived themes, 
only intensives such as gasser ‘to tire’ and 
malla, ‘to fill’ and reflexives with prefixed ¢. 
Prefixed. n is treated as an allomorph of this 
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t- prefix. Derived themes with infixed ! are 
treated rather inadequately in a class which 
includes both xtának * to drown ° and strax ‘ to 
rest’, but excludes ltáka, which is treated 
(cf. supra and p. 43) wrongly as an example 
of a verb with prefixed t. 

The only example of a geminate verb is 
treated as anomalous (p. 43), from which we 
must draw the conclusion that all other verbs 
of this type have passed out of use. 

The author notes of the form mprddu ' his 
wife °’ (p. 53) that it ‘ occurs only bound’. On 
the following page, however, she gives the 
unbound form, namely mara ' woman’. 

On p. 58, discussing adjectives of colour, 
etc., the author says that some of these ' with 
/?a-/ or /?:-/ in the masculine drop it in the 
feminine’. The dropping of the prefix, how- 
ever, is only a part of the process. There is in 
fact a totally different pattern for masculine 
and feminine forms, as instanced e.g. in 
Pázmar/xámpra ‘red’, Pisvet/sdwda ‘black’. 
The author does to some extent try to deter- 
mine this pattern on p. 60, but seems to miss 
the point that both feminine forms are 
examples of a sequence pattern C,aC,C,a, 
the other elements (p and w respectively) 
necessarily occurring, given the facts of the 
phonology of the dialect. The same indeed is 
true for the ‘remnant’ form P?ápkya peda 
‘white’ where the only non-predictable 
feature is the non-occurrence of the final 
radical in the masculine form (p. 58). 

It may be noted in passing that gbaz 
‘breads’ appears elsewhere (e.g. p. 60) as 
xpaz. 

We are indebted to the author, despite the 
criticisms made above, for an interesting and 
extremely useful study of & complex and little- 
known dialect, and for making available 
material of great value for the comparative 
and historical study of the Arabic language. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


Vincent MONTEL (tr.) : Ibn Khaldün : 
Discours sur l’histoire universelle 
(al-Mugaddima). Tom. 11.—Tom. 111. 
(Collection Unesco d'Oeuvres Repré- 
sentatives, Série Arabe.) [nu], 477- 
928 pp., 8 plates ; [iv], 929-1434 pp., 
front., 9 plates. Beyrouth: Com- 
mission Internationale pour la Tra- 
duction des Chefs-d’Ocuvre, 1968. 
(Distributed by Librairie Orientale, 
Beyrouth.) 


The first volume of this translation was 
reviewed recently in this journal (BSOAS, 
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XXXII, 1, 1969). It is not necessary to repeat 
what was said about its aims and character 
and its relation to the English translation by 
Professor Franz Rosenthal. Many readers will 
be grateful to Professor Monteil for his version 
which is eminently accessible to the public to 
which it is addressed and which is very easy 
to use. The notes usually explain adequately 
allusions in the text and they contain besides 
an assortment of information and anecdote, 
sometimes entertaining, often topical, and 
of varying relevance. There are indexes of 
Arabic terms, of ‘ notions et institutions’, of 
toponyms, and of personal names. 

Ibn Khaldün has probably been more 
often misrepresented than any other Muslim 
thinker by modern commentators who assume 
that he shared their concepts and preoccupa- 
tions. Sir Hamilton Gibb has argued in an 
important article, ‘The Islamic background 
of Ibn Khaldün's political theory’ (BSOS, 
vir, 1, 1933, 23-31), that he ' was not only a 
Muslim, but as almost every page of the 
Mugaddima bears witness, a Muslim jurist 
and theologian, of the strict Maliki school. 
For him religion was far and away the most 
important thing in life’. There is always a 
risk, especially in a series such as this, that 
the reader may be encouraged to ignore this 
aspect of his thought and to give undue 
attention to superficial or adventitious re- 
semblances to European thinkers in order to 
make his ideas seem more immediately in- 
telligible or interesting. It would be regrettable 
if some of the comparisons suggested in these 
notes were taken to be indicative of the real 
subject or nature of Ibn Khaldün's reflections. 
In a2 note to ch. iii, section 45, ‘ Les voies de 
la décadence °, we read: ‘Il est bon de relire, 
ici, Machiavel ... et le Prince, dont plusieurs 
chapitres présentent un curieux parallélisme 
avec ceux d'Ibn Khaldün ' (p. 601, n. 1). It is 
always ‘bon de relire Machiavel’ and it is 
sometimes interesting to compare his observa- 
tions with Ibn Khaldiin’s, as has been done 
notably by Dr. Erwin Rosenthal, but it is 
important to remember that the two writers 
are concerned with different things. Ibn 
Khaldün is discussing the decline of dynastic 
states and the way in which each daula is 
replaced by another which still retains the 
virtues its predecessor once had but has now 
lost. The celebrated theory of the Discorsi, 
derived from Polybius, is also cyclic but other- 
wise has nothing in common with this. It is 
concerned, not with the rise and decline of 
dynasties or states, but with the location of 
power within the particular state and its 
transference from the aristocracy to the 
populace, from the populace to the tyrant, 
and from the tyrant back to the aristocracy, 
while the Principe is about the ways in which 
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an individual prince can obtain and retain 
power. 

Again, in ch. vi, section 14, ' La théologie 
dialectique’, Ibn Khaldün remarks: ‘ En 
effet, l'àme ne peut rien contre la pratique 
religieuse invétérée'. A note reads: 'Com- 
ment ne pas penser au célèbre '' Abétissez- 
vous !’’ de Pascal ? ' (p. 969, n. 2). It is true 
that Ibn Khaldün and Pascal are both 
advocating religious observance but it is for 
different reasons. Ibn Khaldün is arguing 
that the discipline of prayer and fasting 
strengthens faith, and is indeed part of faith ; 
he quotes Bukhari to this effect. Pascal, as 
so often, is preoccupied with converting the 
sceptic, inducing him to go beyond the 
furthest point to which Reason can lead him 
by persuading him to act as though he already 
believed. ‘Naturellement même cela vous 
fera crore et vous abétira. Moreover, the 
paradoxical use of the word abétir indicates 
that he has in mind that 'folie' which is 
‘plus sage que toute la sagesse des hommes’, 
a concept alien to Ibn Khaldün and in no way 
relevant to his argument. 

A few of the notes call for comment. 

p. 483, n. 2: in a note on fagih, we are 
told that ‘& Rio de Janeiro, les esclaves 
musulmans africains s'appelaient alufa’. The 
word should be written alufá—without the 
accent the etymology becomes less plausible— 
and it means not simply an African Muslim, 
but one who expounds religious texts. 

p. 486, n. 1: the title of the Emperor of 
Ethiopia is negusa nagast. 

p. 501, n. 1: not all the Arabs of the age 
of the conquests were * Bédouins ignorants ’. 

p. 750, n. 1: it is odd that South India is 
not mentioned here among the sources of the 
supply of pepper. 

p. 781, n. 1 : there are certainly not between 
10,000 and 20,000 speakers of Arabic in the 
Uzbekistan S.S.R. The figure given by I. N. 
Vinnikov, Slovar’ dialekta bukharskikh arabov, 
1962, 4, is 1,750. (I am indebted to Dr. T. M. 
Johnstone for this reference.) 

p. 878, n. 1: the correct reference for the 
transliterated quotation from Aristotle is 
Pol., 1, i, 9. 

p. 944, n. 1: Hulegü was not ‘le neveu de 
Gengis-Khan ', but his grandson. 

p. 1015, n. 1: it should not be stated that 
the Ahl.i Haqq were ‘ fondée au xvi? siècle '. 

p. 1056, n. 1: ‘Umar Khayyam died in 
1131, not 1132. 

p. 1290, n. 1: 
Turks. 


the Dailamites were not 


C. F. BEOKINGHAM 


H. T. Norris (ed. and tr): Shingiti 
folk literature and song. (Oxford 
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Library of African literature.) xiv, 
200 pp., front. plate. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1968. 63s. 


Dr. Norris's recent work on Shinqiti folk 
literature and song will be well received by 
scholars in many different disciplines. For 
instance, it will certainly be of interest to 
African musicologists, for whom the present 
reviewer has, unhappily, no competence to 
speak. It will also greatly interest folk-lorists 
and about this I shall have something to say ; 
while Dr. Norris’s eminence as an Arabist and 
student of Mauretanian Islam makes his work 
welcome to the increasing number of those 
concerned with the spread of Islam in Africa 
and the nature of African Islamic societies. 
Finally, his lucid style and skill in evocative 
description lead me to believe that this book 
will be read not only by specialists, but by 
the general reader who seeks the pleasure 
of intellectual adventure. His description of 
Walata is a particularly pleasing example : 


‘It is both Moorish and Sudanic. It was 
once famous for its houses, -which were 
painted and decorated with geometrical 
designs and furnished in a manner sump- 
tuous by the standards of the Western 
Sahara. Here and there they survive, but 
the niches in the pillars have no flickering 
lamps, the studded doors are closed and 
sealed and there 1s no merchant within. 
There are raised benches built up against 
the outside walls of the houses where men 
once sat to discuss busmess and scholarship 
in the winding lanes sheltered from the sun ’. 


This capacity to paint word-pictures with 
economy and vigour characterizes the whole 
of this most agreeable book and after a recent 
exercise in reviewing a study of African Islam 
couched largely in sociological jargon, I find 
Dr. Norris’s living writing, with which he 
presents an impeccable scholarship, all the 
more refreshing. 

My particular interest in this work arises 
from the evidence it presents for the influence 
of Classical Arabic literature as a formative 
factor in the development of African vernacular 
Islamic literature and it is with this especially 
in mind that I shall review it. 

In his introduction Dr.,Norris points out 
that it is misleading to divorce the dialect 
from the Classical Arabic literature and to 
describe the latter as ' part of a sophisticated 
Islamic school of literature extending from 
Morocco to Mali’ in contradistinction to 
* folkish * poetry in the vernacular. The point 
is crucial. It is indeed true that there is no 
such precise dichotomy and it ıs clear that in 
adapting his imagery to a Saharan rather than 
an Arabian setting, Sidi Muhammad wuld 
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al-Shaykh Sidyà (p. 10) is nevertheless directly 
in the tradition of the pre-Islamic gasida ; 
while the several eulogies that Dr. Norris 
quotes, both Hassäniya and Znäga, are 
manifestly related to the broad Classical 
genre of madih. The point has a wider 
relevance. If we proceed farther south, beyond 
Mauretania, we find Islamic verse in Fulfulde 
and Hausa and here too it is tempting to 
speak of a ‘vernacular’ or ‘ colloquial’ 
tradition and to assume that by this is meant 
verse that is folkish and non-literary. But 
this, also, would be wrong. As in the Shinqiti 
tradition, much of this verse 1s highly literary 
and its connexion, through its style and 
imagery, with the literary Arabic tradition of 
al-Fazazi, al-Busiri, al-Yüst, and other literary 
authors of the period c. A.D. 1200 to c. 1700, 
is most marked. But the Fulfulde and Hausa 
Islamic verse, unlike much m the Shinqiti 
tradition, has retained its allegiance to the 
Classical Arabic metres. That Hassäniya and 
Znaga verse, while keeping so much that is 
Classical in style, should largely abandon the 
Khalilian prosody, is a puzzle. Dr. Norris 
suggests (p. 34) that Andalusian influences 
may have played a part in bringing this 
about. The suggestion is certainly provocative 
and offers a challenge to further research. 
What makes the picture more involved is that 
the complex metrical forms described by 
Dr. Norris in ch. v are not, as far as is known, 
reproduced in the verse of either the Fulani 
or the Hausa, the two West African Islamic 
groups whose cultural contacts with Saharan 
Berbers can, in general, be shown to have been 
fluent. If the Hassäniya metres did arise out 
of exotic influences, then why did these stop 
short in the Sahara when so much else pene- 
trated further south into the Sudanic belt? 
The question is intriguing and certainly a 
major comparative study of the metrical forms 
of Saharan and West African poetry would 
add greatly to our understanding of the 
cultural history of the area. Dr. Norris’s book 
is a most important step in this direction. 

The several examples of the Islamic memento 
mort that he gives are of particular interest, 
for they have close parallels in the vernacular 
Islamic verse of the Sudame belt. For in- 
stance, the poem at pp. 26-7 may be com- 
pared with the following lines of the Hausa 
poet Muhammadu Tukur : 


* Behold the ruins, the rubbish heap of the 

derelict compound of others, 

They were taken unawares, they dis- 
appeared all unprepared. | 

Behold, from the time of our father Adam 
until to-day, 

Where are they ? Let us make provision, 
let us not delay. 
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Magaji Na Korau, these are their ruins, and 
Baciri, 

They have abandoned thew wealth, they 
have no loin-cloth, let alone a quiver. 

Where are the king’s Messenger and the 
rest; to-day the grave is calling, 

There is no private chamber, no entrance 
hall, nothing left behind. 

The drummers and the trumpeters have 
died, 

The jackal and the cricket have inherited 
the place where the zar: jingled ’ 


and it seems reasonable to speculate as to 
whether both these poems and many others 
like them im the Saharan languages as well as 
in Fulfulde and Hausa, do not draw their 
ultimate inspiration from such works as 
al-Füzazi's al-' Ashrinzyàát (harf al-ta’) : 


* Your ruined houses cannot be counted on 
the earth ; therefore stay ; 
You have sought and have not found, nor 
will you find ' 


and ‘Ali b. Husain’s famous Kitab al-zuhd 
(harf al-ra’) : 


‘Consider, where are the commanders of 
squadrons, 
And owners of fine horses and camels, 
Where are the great ones, generous and 
brave, 
Where are the glorious forbears ? ' 


Wa‘z is, of course, a common term in Classical 
Arabic for religious homily; but it is not 
widely used as a specific term to describe this 
kind of litany of death and ponderation upon 
the theme of sic transit gloria mundi. On the 
other hand the Hausa use wa'azu as a special 
term to desoribe precisely this category of 
verse; the Fulani have also adopted a 
naturalized form of the Arabic word in the 
same sense and so, apparently, have the 
Yoruba. It is therefore particularly interesting 
to note al-wa‘z occurring as part of the title 
of a poem on ‘the nations of old’ (al-umam 
al-madiyah, p. 153) by Walid wuld Khaluna 
and this, together with Jacques Berque’s 
information (al-Yousi, Paris, 1958, 26) that 
al-Yüsr's Qänün contains a section on homily 
headed ‘tlm al-wa'z, begins to suggest sources 
and a pattern behind the emergence of this 
verse genre which seems to be particularly 
associated with North African, Saharan, and 
Sudanic Islam. 

The rasm of Mhammad wuld Ingdhay is 
another example of how Classical—or perhaps 
better, literary—Arabic may have informed 
Hassäniya and Znaga verse, for this poem by 
a Trarza iggiw seems very clearly to echo the 
well-known Nazm al-durar fi 'l-maghazi wa 
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'l-siyar of the fourteenth-century panegyrist, 
‘Abd al-Rahim b. Husain al-‘Träqi, as a com- 
parison between verses 8-23 of Dr. Norris’s 
translation (p. 91) and the following passage 
from a Nigerian MS of al-'Ir&qi will show : 


* And he was the son of ‘Abdullah and the 

father belonged to 

Shaibat al-hamd, a name of ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, 

His father was ‘Amr (who was) Hashim 
and the grandfather was 

‘Abd Manäf, son of Qusayy, who was Zaid 

Son of Kiulüb, that is Hakim, O my 
brother, 

And he was the son of Murra, son of Ka'b, 
son of Lu'ayy 

And he was the son of Ghalib, that is the 
son of Fihr 

And he was the son of Ilyàs, who was the 
son of Mudar 

And he was the son of ‘Adnan. Up to this 
point 

The genealogists are agreed in the books’. 


This is, of course, the received genealogy of 
the Prophet and could be culled from many 
prose sources; but al-‘Iraqi’s Nazm circulates 
widely in the Sudan and it has certainly 
inspired several calques in Hausa. Dr. Norris's 
discovery of this interesting panegyric in the 
Hassäniya dialect must therefore cause one 
to inquire concerning the status of al-'Ir&qi 
in Mauretania and to wonder whether his 
Nazm is not an important exemplar for 
Prophetic panegyric and sira versifications 
over & wider area of West African Islam than 
just Hausaland. 

A number of other incidental points occur 
in Dr. Norris’s account of Shingiti folk-lore, 
the cumulative effect of which is to strengthen 
the hypothesis that the culture of Mauretania 
and that of the Islamic Sudan are closely 
connected. For instance, no one familiar with 
the role of the Hausa maroki will fail to be 
struck by its similarity to that of the 2ggiw 
‘whose tongue was to be feared and whose 
services were profitable ’ (p. 39). 

On p. 51 we learn that one who is not of 
the professional caste of singers—the ?ggawen— 
but who sings for his own pleasure is a nashshad. 
It is unlikely to be mere coincidence that the 
same Arabic root has given rise to the Hausa 
nishadr, used to describe song performed for 
pleasure, not for profit, and by others than 
the professional maroka. 

From the Raud al-jinän we learn that the 
Shehu 'Uthmàn dan Fodio approved his 
daughter’s learning ‘ Azbanci’ (the language 
of the people of Air) and that she acquired it 
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from & Tuareg woman. Dr. Norris states 
(p. 32) that Znàga ' was described. as a noble 
language m which blessing could be found’ 
and that ‘the women cherished the tongue as 
much as, if not more than, the men’. Was 
this ‘ Azbanci’ in fact Znaga? If not, then 
presumably it was a cognate Berber tongue. 
Moreover, the use of Znaga for the oral glossing 
of Arabic texts certainly has its counterpart in 
both Fulfulde and Hausa, while the fact that 
the vernacular legna came into being 
Cc. A.D. 1700 is provocative when one considers 
the—at present scanty—evidence for a 
chronology of Fulfulde and Hausa Islamic 
verse. 

In the corpus of Shingiti miracles, Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Mami’s converse with the jinns 
(p. 93) recalls several famous incidents in the 
miracle tradition which accrued around the 
Shehu ‘Uthmän, and the power to traverse 
great distance in the twinkling of an eye is 
also common to wals in both the Saharan 
and the Sudanic hagiographies, while the 
miraculous translation to Mecca and the saint’s 
coy reluctance to admit to it (p. 138) 1s almost 
exactly the same story that occurs in oral 
tradition surrounding the life of the Hausa 
poet and holy man Muhammadu Na Birnin 
Gwari (fl. c. 1850). Referring again to Jacques 
Berque’s researches and linking them to those 
of Dr. Norris, it seems probable that there is a 
body of miracle tradition that circulates in 
the North African littoral, extends down into 
the Sahara, and has been carried southwards 
as part of the dissemination of Islam in the 
Sudanic belt. Here, too, there seems to be a 
rich field for further study. 

Finally folk-tales. ‘The animals in all the 
stories have human virtues and vices. The 
` hyena is a glutton, a coward, and unintelli- 
gent . . . . Those who are familiar with 
Tremearne and Rattray's several works on 
Hausa folk-lore and with Edgar's collection 
will at once recognize the familiar animal 
characters of innumerable Hausa tales. It 
would be rash to assume that Hausa is in- 
debted directly to the Trarza for its folk-lore ; 
but that both lores are related now seems 
obvious. 

To sum up: Dr. Norris’s book seems to 
me to make two outstanding and exciting 
contributions. Firstly, it is a definite and 
authoritative account of Shinqiti oulture ; 
secondly, it presents a wealth of new evidence 
that points to the ways in which our inquiries 
into the sources and development of West 
African Islam can now most profitably be 
carried forward. Finally, his scholarship is 
constantly in evidence ; but at no point does 
it obseure the warmth and sensitivity of his 
writing. 

MERVYN HISKETT 
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JEAN-CLAUDE VADET: L'esprit courtois 
en Orient dans les cinq premiers siècles 
de VHégire. 490 pp. Paris: Éditions 
G.-P. Maisonneuve et Larose, 1968. 
Fr. 56. 


A formidable and somewhat idiosyncratic 
example of Gattungsforschung, this study is a 
pursuit in depth of the lines of inquiry set out 
by R. Blachére in his Histoire de la littérature 
arabe (ir, Paris, 1966, 593-716) and sum- 
marized ın the Encyclopedia of Islam (second 
ed., s.v. ghazal). The work is divided into 
two parts: an analysis of literary types 
(11-263) and an elaboration of critical theories 
(267—430), followed by a conclusion (431—44) 
and nine excursuses of varied content and 
relevance (445-86). Texts are offered in 
translation only, there are few pages not dis- 
figured by misprints, as well as broken letters 
and other errata typographica, much of the 
annotation, erratic and discursive, might more 
appropriately have found & place as excur- 
sus(es), and the absence of indexes (authors, 
iransmutters, redactors, themes, technical 
terms, etc.) in a work of this sort is inexcusable. 
On the other hand, the study exhibits acquain- 
tance with a considerable range of sources, 
many instances of penetrating analysis, and a 
provocative concern with literature as the 
expression of social forms. Indeed, in his 
persistent effort to distinguish between 
rhetorical convention and expérience vécue the 
author appears inclined to credit the latter 
with rather more validity in the formulation 
of literary expression than I think is warranted 
by the material under investigation. In the 
progression of Arabic cortezia from nasib to 
fa'abbud, via ‘ishg and mahabba, the role of 
rhetorical convention in the mimetic process 
can hardly be overstated (Gundolf: Bildungs- 
erlebnis as contrasted with Urerlebnis). It is 
in that respect, the examination of imagery, 
that the absence here of the Arabio texts is 
most sorely felt. 

For a literary study, M. Vadet’s point of 
departure is rather curious: ‘On ne dispose 
pas pour définer la cortezia de critères purement 
scientifiques ’ (11, top). He goes on to repeat 
the conventional view: ‘ Comme chacun sait, 
la cortezia fait une bizarre apparition, sans 
que rien semble l'avoir préparée, en Europe 
Occidentale à Ja fin du x1e siècle °, an assertion 
which might well be modified in the light of 
P. Dronke's studies (Medieval Latin and the 
rise of European love-lyric, second ed., Oxford, 
1968), whose coinage ' the courtly experience ' 
can best be employed to render M. Vadet’s 
‘l'esprit courtois’. For the latter, ‘La 
courtoisie—disons  ''lesprit courtois ’’—est 
irréductible & un genre littéraire, & un fait 
historique, à une école philosophique. Il est 
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tout cela à la fois, il n'est rien de tout cela 
exclusivement ° (18). Thus explicitly set out, 
this point of view need provoke no quarrel, 
though once led into the labyrinth of M. Vadet’s 
argumentation the reader might wish to be 
reminded that the evolution of cortezia 18 not 
to be described merely in terms of social 
organization, but that it is (at least) also a 
problem of literary history. 

This stricture becomes the more cogent 
when, in the author’s description of the nasib 
(25-60), we encounter the following observa- 
tion: ‘. . . à donner au nasib un caractère 
artificiel et composite tenant à la fois de 
l'expérience vécue et de l'imitation littéraire ' 
(49, top). One would like very much to know 
what form of art is not ' artificiel et composite ’ 
and whether M. Vadet’s sociological investiga- 
tion is not bound to turn up some very un- 
realistic data. In his development of the 
typology nasib—tashbib with reference to the 
‘milieu hedjazien ° and the poetry of ‘Umar 
b. Abr Rabi‘a (d. 100/719) we find the same 
argumentation (61-158 passim, esp. 72, 91-2, 
112), and the judgement that ‘le poéme de 
‘Umar est en grande partie un poéme de circon- 
stance ' (118, middle). This theme is taken up 
on pp. 114-18 and especially 119 ff. in the 
author’s effort to establish a kind of dialectic 
between the almost purely conventional nasib 
and the apparently realistic/naturalistic 
tashbib. Here, an important point is developed : 
*'Umar aime à être aimé mais non point à 
aimer’ (143 and 1f), for which the author 
might well have adduced some of the com- 
parative material to be found in critical 
studies of a dolce stil nuovo (e.g. C. S. Single- 
ton, An essay on the Vita nuova, Harvard, 1949 ; 
and A. J. Denomy, The heresy of courtly love, 
New York, 1947). Conceptual evolution of 
the beloved (donna) from a feudal position as 
domna to a metaphysical one as donna 
angelicata involves a redefining of the object of 
love (fin d'amore), exhibited in the contrast 
between, say, the poetry of Cino da Pistoia 
and that of Dante. In the latter is reflected. a 
progression in love from amore to caritas, a 
figural representation of salvation (cf. the 
contrapuntal use of saluto and salute), while 
in the former is contained the paradox of 
courtly love: inaccessibility of the domina, 
and the fact that the only tranquillity possible 
is to be found in death (‘Se non si muor, non 
troverà mai posa’). The position of Petrarch 
in this evolution is anomalous, in that his 
historicity is the projection of himself in the 
Canzoniere, in which the central figure is not 
Laura (neither domina nor donna angelicaia) 
but rather, the poet himself (cf. no. 264: 
* E veggio l’meglio et al peggior m’appiglio ’). 
This is of course the ethos of the fashbib as 
represented by ‘Umar, but to some extent also 
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as seen in the refinement of the type in the 
works of Bashshür b. Burd (d. 167/784) and 
al-‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf (d. 193/808), discussed 
in considerable detail by M. Vadet (159-263). 
For them, as for Petrarch, the donna (‘Abda, 
Fawz) is not figural (Auerbach: figura) but 
merely symbolic, a device for the projection 
of their own emotions (160-61, 245 ff.). Much 
of the imagery is, however, similar to that 
characteristic of the donna angelicata in the 
lines of the dolce stil nuovo poets, but far from 
the visio beatifica of Dante’s Beatrice (‘ esta 
vita noiosa che non era degna di si gentil 
cosa’). Naturally, the transition in Arabic 
literature from the themes of human love to 
those of divine love, from sensuality to 
mysticism, was the work of the Süfi poets. 
Rather than an analysis of that phenomenon 
(which admittedly would have taken him 
beyond the chronological framework of his 
study), M. Vadet offers in part 11 of his book 
a description of the theoretical elaboration of 
love themes, illustrated. by the writings of Ibn 
Dà'ud (d. 297/909), al-Washsha’ (d. 325/936), 
Abu ‘’l-Faraj (d. 356/967), and al-Sarraj 
(d. 500/1107). 

Treatment of the first of these (267-316) is 
somewhat marred by an effort to sum up the 
* milieu Zahirite ’ (247 1f.), which is superficial, 
premature, and anyway unnecessary. The 
author's observation (304, top): ‘Car, chez 
Ibn Dä‘üd comme chez les troubadours et 
chez le Dante de la Vita nuova, le seul person- 
nage véritable, c’est l'amour' indicates an 
uncertain notion of the development at least 
of Occidental cortezia, rectification of which 
could have added enormously to the value of 
this study. On the other hand, M. Vadet’s 
analysis of the hadith al-‘ishq (308-16, and 
excursus III, 459-63) reveals a valuable in- 
sight into the proliferation of Islamic attitudes 
towards martyrdom. The second section of 
part 11, introduction into love poetry of the 
adab Weltanschauung (317-51), adds little 
that is new, but is essential to the author's 
view of ' l'esprit courtois ° as a way of life, or 
at least a dominant form of social organization. 
It is in the third section (353-78), in which 
the production by urban writers of a *Bedouin 
Arab’ prototype of love poet is argued, that 
the author is at his best. The novelistic 
portrayal of Jamil and Majnün in Kitab 
al-aghani illustrates perfectly the function of 
folk-lore, pseudo-history, and literary criticism 
applied to the restitution of a Golden Age. It 
is there that the ‘ folie d'amour ’ of the lover- 
poet may be convinemgly juxtaposed to the 
spiritual isolation (fawahhush) of the holy 
man, and the way paved for an identification 
of human with divine love. This is the position 
represented m the Masäri al-'ushshaq of 
al-Sarräj (379—430, and excursuses VIU and Ix, 
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477-86). The ‘ courtly experience ? is divested 
of its secular trappings, and *ishq is transposed 
by contemplative nostalgia into ecstasy (wajd) 
and worship (fa‘abbud). As such it is neither 
convention nor experience, but an instrument 
of purification (catharsis), to which the normal 
criteria of artistic judgement no longer apply 
(390-4, 429). The mode of transposition is 
not unfamiliar and, again, can be illustrated 
by the similar role of the Vita nuova as marking 
a logical conclusion of the European tradition : 
‘E chi volesse sottilmente considerare, quella 
Beatrice chiamerebbe Amore per molta 
simiglianza che ha meco.’ 
J. WANSBROUGH 


FREDERICK P. BARGEBUHR: The Al- 
hambra: a cycle of studies om the 
eleventh century in Moorish Spain. 
xvi, 438 pp., front. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1968. DM 124. 


In this very remarkable book Professor 
Bargebuhr has brought considerable erudition 
to three distinct but related arguments. First, 
that Qranada under the mulük al-lawa^w was 
the scene of a Solomonic Renaissance, limited 
in scope but of a high artistic and intellectual 
quality ; second, that significant features of 
the Alhambra represent & concrete expression 
of this renaissance and may be aseribed to 
Yehosef b. Shmuel Han-Nagid; third, that 
a portion of the literary production of Shlomo 
b. Gabirol may be employed to corroborate 
the first two arguments and further, that it 
provides suitable material for demonstrating 
the exact manner in which elements of Arabic 
prosody and rhetoric were incorporated into 
the contemporary renaissance of Hebrew 
poetry. 

An earlier attempt by the author to bring 
to the attention of the academic world the 
burden of the second argument (in the Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XIX, 
1956, 192-258) was to some extent frustrated 
by what appears to have been unimaginative 
but stubborn opposition. Thus the first part 
of his book (1-26) contains an understandably 
harsh reply to his critics, m which he acquits 
himself well, with regard in particular to the 
date of Ibn Gabrrol’s death, and to the 
relevance of the two passages in the Kitab 
al-tibyän of ‘Abdallah al-Ziri which refer to 
the architectural activities of Yehosef (see 
now Cairo edition, 1955, p. 47, l. 14, and 
p- 53, 1. 21-p. 64, L 5 resp). I find no fault 
with Professor Bargebuhr’s interpretation of 
the Arabic there, but would merely point out 
that the circumstances in which the first of 
the two passages occurs might possibly dis- 
qualify its use as historical evidence, though 
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not necessarily, while the second passage is 
unequivocal support for the author’s argu- 
ment. On the other hand, the whole of the 
Kitab al-tibyän 18 a difficult text, which the 
author anyway employs only as corroborative 
evidence, his principal witnesses being ibn 
Gabirol’s poem "Y°) 7120 and the Fount of 
Lions itself. The value of each depends 
respectively upon the documentary worth 
ascertainable for any literary source and upon 
the context which can be elicited from other 
architectural evidence. In both cases such 
would appear to support Professor Bargebuhr’s 
reasoning. 

The author’s first argument, pertaining to 
the milieu and components of the Solomonic 
Renaissance (29-85, and supplemented 120-40, 
esp. 181 ff. on the messianic element) provides 
a valuable historical attestation to the attitude 
explicit in the literary typology of Solomonic 
humanism illustrated in the historical and 
Wisdom literature of the Old Testament 
(ef. G. von Rad, OT theology, 1, Edinburgh, 
1962, 48-56). It would of course be Solomonic 
rather than Davidic symbolism which had 
been preserved intact in the Muslim tradition. 
With regard to the ‘canon of exclusively 
secular virtues ' (35, top), it could be argued 
that such had been a legacy of the Jaihiliya, 
was retained in the adab tradition, and had 
never in fact disappeared, though admittedly 
an acquaintance with predominantly religious 
literature would make it seem so (cf. the 
chapter on ' Une éducation princiére', in 
H. Lammens's Études sur le règne du calife 
omaiyade Mo‘awiya Ier). The author's observa- 
tion that ‘the conception of a pure biblical 
Hebrew to be resuscitated and cultivated as 
“ classical " was derived from the Arabs’ idea 
of classical Koranie Arabic’ (73, bottom, 
following S. D. Goitein) is certainly a possible 
(and conventional) point of view, though it is 
surely an error to suggest that it was the 
Arabs who had maugurated ‘the study of 
comparative linguisties ’ (sic, loc. cit.), since 
an interest in juxtaposing (rather than com- 
paring) the phenomena of languages (dimly) 
perceived to be related can hardly be credited 
to a people as traditionally monolingual as the 
Arabs. Credit for this step belongs indeed to 
Jewish grammarians and lexicographers, em- 
ploying admittedly in many cases the technical 
terminology of grammarians of Arabic (not 
Arab grammarians, cf., e.g., the works of 
W. Bacher listed in P. Wechter, fin Barun’s 
Arabic works on Hebrew grammar and lexi- 
cography). It might even be argued that the 
‘idea of classical Koranic Arabic’ (sic) was 
unnecessary : rabbinical emphasis upon feshon 
hag-godesh could have provided impulse suffi- 
cient for an attitude of ‘ classicism’ and its 
concomitant renaissance. 
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Professor Bargebuhr’s second argument, 
regarding the construction of certain parts of 
ihe Alhambra enclave (89-226), is executed 
with impressive logie, and would seem to be 
convincingly supported by historians of art 
(cf. esp. 122-4, at least by those who could be 
described as ‘ unbefangen °). With regard to 
the Tibyän text cited here (90, top) it may be 
noted that in the Cairo edition the phrase 
reads li-hisn al-hamra’, and that, interestingly, 
Samuel’s role as military commander (95, 
bottom) is not mentioned in that or other 
Muslim sources (cf. E. Ashtor, Qorot ha- Y ehu- 
dim bi-Sefarad ha-muslemit, 11, 26-117). The 
author’s doubts about the present plan of the 
Court of the Lions (178, middle) will perhaps 
now have been dispelled at least in part by 
the appearance of J. Dickie’s ‘The Hispano- 
Arab garden: its philosophy and function’, 
BSOAS, xxx1, 2, 1968, 237-48, esp. 245, top, 
also of considerable value for the raudiyat 
(alluded to by Bargebuhr, p. 202, n. 35). With 
reference to Ibn Gabirol’s adopted diminutive 
(132 and p. 208, n. 78), one will agree entirely 
with the author's interpretation, for which a 
parallel may be found. in the medieval Latin 
servus servorum Dei (E. R. Curtius, Huropdische 
Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter, 411-16). 

In his third argument, concerned. to demon- 
strate the very complex relationship between 
Hebrew and Arabic poetics (229-374), the 
author approaches the problem of mimesis 
from what is essentially a practical point of 
view : the isolation of criteria for determining 
the documentary value of poetry in general, 
and of Ibn Gabirol’s Alhambra poem in 
particular. The legitimacy of such an under- 
taking rests, it seems to me, upon an at least 
questionable assumption, namely, that the 
distinction between Bildungserlebnis and 
Urerlebnis (303-4) is valid not only for the 
critic but also for the artist. If this is so, then 
the transition between 'borrowed imagery 
and ‘authentic’ (tragic) experience may be 
said to take place not only in metaphor (zm 
Gleichnis) but also in reality (in Wirklichkeit). 
If ib is not so, the experience of the poet 
remains metaphorical, real enough for the 
intention of the creative aot, but not suffi- 
eiently so to be of documentary worth. And 
Ibn Gabirol, after all, draws upon two sources 
of Bildungserlebnis : the Bible, and the profane 
tradition of Arabic poetry. The very detail of 
the apparatus criticus here adduced might be 
said to contain all the metaphorical, and there- 
fore real, experience necessary to the pro- 
duction of such poetry. A search for the 
historicity of the poet could almost appear 
to be irrelevant. 

But that would be too easy, and possibly 
simplistic. Professor Bargebuhr has chosen the 
more difficult path: isolation of the prosodic 
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elements, conventions, themes, and conceits 
shared by Ibn Gabirol with his Arab pre- 
decessors and contemporaries. The problem 
is that these will not in fact have been shared, 
or at least not shared for long, since Ibn 
Gabirol necessarily re-creates them from the 
Hebrew tradition within which he is firmly 
rooted. The degree to which this re-creation 
affects the mimetic process will of course vary 
from poem to poem, perhaps even from image 
to image, but the fact of his writing in Hebrew 
must imply a different application of the same 
techniques employed by Arab poets, whose 
tradition was after all not exclusively profane. 
The next stage in a comparative study such 
as this one is an analysis of scriptural imagery 
in both poetic traditions, for which an appro- 
priate point of departure might be neither 
secular nor religious poetry, but rather, the 
language of exegesis. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


Rauui HüsEviN Unat: Les monu- 
ments islamiques anciens de la ville 
d Erzurum et de sa région. (Biblio- 
théque Archéologique et Historique 
de l’Institut Français d’Archéologie 
d'Istanbul, xxm.) ix, 167 pp., 50 
plates. Paris: dépositaire Librairie 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1968. Fr. 90. 


In the study of Islamic architecture, a 
thorough survey of Turkish architecture has 
so far been lacking. A great deal has been 
done in Iran, mostly by Professor Pope's team 
in the mid-1930's and by André Godard; by 
various French scholars in Syria and in North 
Africa, and above all by Professor Creswell in 
Egypt, but Anatolia has until now been largely 
ignored. Albert Gabriel carried out a great 
deal of work there, but his research still left 
large gaps. 

In order to have a complete picture of Islamic 
architecture in Turkey, it is imperative that 
these gaps should be filled. This enormous and 
often very difficult task has now been taken 
up by a number of Turkish scholars. Their 
work and interests have taken them to dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but until now none 
of them has had a special interest in the 
monuments of Erzurum and its region, the 
subject of Dr. Unal’s recent volume, although 
it should be mentioned here that some Turkish 
scholars, Suut Kemal Yetkin in particular, 
had described individual monuments of 
Erzurum. 

The book contains a preface by Mme. 
Sourdel-Thomine, who emphasizes the great 
need for such a study. In his introduction, 
the author mentions that he deals only with 
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pre-Ottoman monuments. The brief historical 
introduction 18 followed by a chronological 
table. The rest of the book is divided into 
18 chapters, the first of which deals with the 
topography and fortifications of Erzurum, 
while the others describe the different monu- 
ments; first the religious, then the secular 
buildings. The list opens with the description 
of the mosque in the Citadel which the author 
correctly dates to the twelfth century A.D. 

The Ulu Cami is somewhat briefly treated 
(pp. 28-31), and among other details, the 
author fails to recognize and mention the 
peculiar feature of the wooden dome. (It has 
now been discussed in detail by Carl F. Riter, 
* A wooden dome in Turkey ’, Oriental Art, NS, 
xv, 2, 1969, 113-15, 7 figs.) The Yakutiya 
Medrese on the 'other hand is described at 
great length (pp. 32-51), and special care and 
attention are devoted to its outstanding decora- 
tive details. This medrese indeed deserves the 
fullest attention, partly because of its four- 
ivaned ground-plan—so familiar in Iran, but 
less used 1n. Anatolia—and partly because of 
the carved decorations, the elements of which 
recall the ornamentation of contemporary 
buildings m Konya, Kayseri, and Divrigi. 

An excellent and detailed description is 
given of the Chifte Minareli Medrese (pp. 58— 
101), but there is not enough reference to and 
comparison with other contemporary monu- 
ments. A strong Iranian influence is quite 
clear here—partioularly in the brick decora- 
tion—but there is no reference to that in- 
fluence at all. The date of the building is given 
simply as second half of the thirteenth century 
A.D. Other scholars—among them Professor 
Oleg Grabar—attributed it to a.D. 1253 

This 1s the first time that a somewhat lengthy 
study is devoted to the three adjacent mausolea 
in the city (ch vii, pp. 102-8), the first of 
which is dated to the eleventh—twelfth century ; 
mausoleum no. 2 is dated to the late thirteenth— 
early fourteenth century, and mausoleum 
no. 3 is considered to be a fourteenth-century 
structure. Ch. ix-xvi deal with other mausolea 
in and around Erzurum (Karamlik Kumbet, 
708/1308; Gumushlü Kumbet, early four- 
teenth century A.D.; mausoleum of Rabia 
Hatun, late thirteenth-early fourteenth cen- 
tury A.D.; mausoleum of Cimcime Sultan, 
early fourteenth century; mausoleum of 
Mama Hatun in Tercan on the Erzurum- 
Erzincan road, which has the unusual structure 
of a circular enclosure wall and a tomb-tower 
inside, dating from between a.D. 1200 and 
1242; and finally, the mausoleum of Farruh 
Hatun m the village of Miyadin, east of 
Erzurum, the date of which 1s given as 
725/1824. 

Ch. xvii describes the caravanserai of Mama 
Hatun at Tercan, adjacent to the mausolea 
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mentioned above; the last chapter describes 
the late thirteenth- or early fourteenth-century 
bridge of Choban Ded, 15 km. east of 
Hasankale. 

The final chapter mentions the fact that the 
area 18 particularly rich in mausolea. There 1s 
also & useful chronological table of the monu- 
ments discussed in the book. The author 
finally mentions that there are no Islamic 
monuments in Erzurum and im its region 
earlier than the twelfth century A.D., and that 
there 18 a gap in architectural activity between 
the beginning of the fourteenth century and 
the Ottoman conquest in 1514-15. 

This book is à valuable contribution to the 
study of Islamic architecture in Anatolia. 
The drawings and the photographs are of 
excellent quality. 

G. FEHERVARI 


Homa  PakpAMAN:  Dyamäl-ed-din 
Assad Abädi dit Afghäm. 385 pp. 
Paris : G.-P. Maisonneuve et Larose, 


[1969]. 


The appearance of Mme. Pakdaman’s study 
of Afghani, sand wiched. between Dr. Keddie's 
An Islamic response to imperialism (California, 
1968) and the latter’s forthcoming life of 
Afghani, 18 another sign of the revolution in 
Afghani studies wrought by the 1963 Tehran 
publication of the Mahdavi/Afshar collection 
of his letters. With this new evidence, com- 
bined with Dr. Keddie’s and Mme. Pakdaman’s 
researches in the British and French archives, 
the main details of his life have now emerged. 
from the obscurity in which Jamal so stead- 
fastly sought to enshroud them. Some dark 
places remain, particularly in relation to his 
visits to India. Mme. Pakdaman dates his 
first visit between 1854 and 1856, whereas 
Dr. Keddie opted for 1856-7. The nature of 
his life and. activities in Hyderabad. during his 
second visit are also obscure. But Mme. 
Pakdaman 18 to be congratulated upon the 
careful research which has gone into her 
reconstruction of his life, particularly during 
his Persian and French periods, which she 
sets out in the first half of her book. 

Afghani’s ideas, however, are another matter. 
The second half of this book contains a short 
discussion of Afghaini’s ideas, a valuable 
summary of all his works that are known to 
Mme. Pakdaman, and a selection from his 
articles and letters and from certain documents 
relating to him, all translated into, or in the 
original French. Like Dr. Keddie, Mme. 
Pakdaman considers anti-colonialism to be at 
the root of Áfghani's thought, a point which, 
at least, enables him to acquire surpassing 
merit in the eyes of Professor Rodinson, who 
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has contributed an enthusiastic introduction. 
At the centre of this anti-colonialism, believes 
Mme. Pakdaman, was hatred of England. But 
it is arguable that this conclusion leans too 
heavily upon evidence drawn from Jamal's 
French period. Afghani’s stay in Paris 
followed experiences in Hyderabad which 
clearly left him with no fondness for Britain 
(although the author is as wrong to regard 
Hunter’s Indian Mussulmans as so authorita- 
tive a statement of British attitudes to Islam 
in India as she is to accept Vauquelin’s now- 
exploded story of Afghani’s expulsion from 
Egypt being the result of British pressure) and 
coincided with the beginnings of the British 
occupation of Egypt and the first clash with 
the Mahdi in the Sudan. It is likely that this 
combination of events would have made 
Britain for a time the principal bogeyman in 
the Pan-Islamic pantheon. But the force of 
Afghani’s reaction was redoubled by his being 
m Paris. A great tactician, always acutely 
sensitive to his audience and his environment, 
Afghani rightly perceived that hatred of 
England would nowhere be better received 
than in Paris at that time. Except briefly, 
following the Tobacco Concession episode in 
Iran, hatred of England does not reappear, in 
this special form, in his other writings and 
Britain becomes only one among the European 
despoilers of Islam. And indeed the successes 
of Europe against Islam appear in his writings, 
generally, more as a symptom of the sickness 
of the Muslim world and as an incitement to 
modernize its institutions and patterns of 
thought than as the triumphs of the main 
enemy to be countered. It was not the Euro- 
peans, he argued, but ignorance of science 
which defeated Islam. 

Afghani’s political projects themselves, apart 
from the obscure nonsense of his supposed 
Mahdist connexions, do not support the idea 
that hostility to Britain was the mainspring 
of his thought. His interesting, early project 
for a union of Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Turkistan, with himself in the role of a latter- 
day Abü Muslim, which Mme. Pakdaman 
describes, is really little more than Arthur 
Conolly's abortive 1842 Uzbeg League and 
resembles some of the speculative notions 
associated with the contemporary contacts 
between Britain and Ya'qub Beg. It was, 
indeed, a project close to British hearts, if not 
to British heads, as was the political alliance 
of Iran, Afghanistan, and the Ottomans which 
Afghani advocated for most of his career. Such 
projects would inevitably have operated 
against Russia rather than Britain, although 
for Afghani their aspect of external defence 
was often subordinated to their role in internal 
reform. 

M. E. YAPP 
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MANFRED W. WENNER: Modern Yemen, 
1918-1966. (The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, Series Lxxxv, No. 1.) 
257 pp. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, [1967]. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 66s. 6d.) 


Dr. Wenner’s account of modern Yemen is 
not really very satisfactory, though it gives 
a fairly straightforward presentation of the 
facts up to the coup d'état of September 1962 
as seen by certain Arab and some European 
writers. The facts are of course well known 
from a fair number of Arabic books, though 
hardly one European writer on contemporary 
Yemen has had sufficient Arabic to utilize 
them, and these books have therefore remained 
obscure in the West. From the Egyptian 
invasion of 1962 onwards Dr. Wenner is very 
ill-informed, and appears to rely entirely on 
press reports which are generally inaccurate 
in interpretation and often in detail, and he 
hardly seems to have used the most valuable 
of all sources for contemporary history—the 
broadcasting summaries. But as he has no 
direct acquaintance with Southern Arabia, 
which of course cannot be helped, it is doubtful 
whether he could interpret them properly, for 
his understanding of the situations explained 
in his book is often widely wrong. He makes 
no use of the British archives and the 
Foreign Office Print which could be consulted 
for the earlier period, but relies too much on 
writers like Jacob, Hamilton, and Ingrams 
who could not be described as objective. The 
list of Arabic works he gives at first sight 
appears imposing but few actually seem to have 
been used, and certain vital sources are lacking 
such as Naksat al-Yaman which appeared 
under the pseudonym of ‘Abd al-Iläh b. 
‘Abdullah, and Shoureki’s Bloody strife in the 
Yemen, a propagandist production to be used 
with caution it is true, but not without a 
certain value. The Arabic sources are often 
biased and present a picture of conditions in 
the Yemen cleverly angled for propaganda 
purposes but not true even at times in respect 
of fact. Al-Saqqaf's And ‘a’id is for instance 
no less angled and biased than Shoureki's 
Bloody strife and the second edition has been 
adjusted to current politics of 1962. Al-Sharafi 
writes well but is far from impartial. Dr. 
Wenner’s Arabic is very faulty, and there are 
so many mistakes with names that could 
often have been checked in the writings of 
Zabärah and al-Kuhläni that it seems pointless 
to load these columns with them. 

Dr. Wenner completely fails to understand 
tribal organization—Imaim Yahya’s policy was 
not so much to weaken the cohesion of the ' 
tribes, as he asserts, nor to do away with 
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ancient tribal divisions, and interfamily and 
kinship feuds, as to use these differences to 
maintain publie security and. to the advantage 
of the Imamic house—this in fact is an 
accusation made by opponents of the régime. 
An example in point is the way in which he 
played off the Saiyid Wazir house against the 
Nu‘män Maghäyikh. Despite the irritation, 
even hatred, that this policy aroused among 
the influential families, in a number of cases 
the policy was to the advantage of the country 
as a whole. Nor does Dr. Wenner appear to 
realize that the offices of head-man or chief 
are elective and hereditary at the same time. 
If the Imam did, as he states, select tribal 
shaikhs—I am most sceptical of this assertion— 
then it can hardly have been done any other 
way than by influencing the electors. I doubt 
too if the pre-Islamic kingdoms were, as he 
postulates, basically any less anarchic than 
Islamic Yemen. What Dr. Wenner calls the 
* manqad system’ has been completely mis- 
understood by him. It is not & system 
administered by ‘ a caste-like itinerant group 
of “justices of the peace’’’. The mangad 
family is really one of appeal judges and they 
administer nothing, but they would give their 


ruling on an issue presented to them in 


accordance with ‘urf and ‘ädah, and tribal 
law is sometimes written down and even 
codified as may be seen from BSOAS, xiu, 
3, 1950, 589-91. So far as the reviewer knows 
there were never mangads in the Yemen, 
where appeal cases would go to Mashäyikh 
al-daman and eventually to the paramount 
chiefs of, e.g., Hashid and Bakil. Nor would 
Imäm Yahya’s recognition of ‘urf be con- 
sidered a compromise—in Shafii law for 
instance established custom is recognized 
where it does not run counter to shari'ah, and 
the Imam could not possibly act as final court 
of appeal in cases which would be opposed to 
shart ah. 

It is a misinterpretation to see ‘a rash of 
tribal outbreaks against the new government ’ 
when Ottoman subsidies terminated—there 
was no government until the Hamid al-Din 
conquered the tribes already independent and 
welded the country into a sort of unity. Yahya 
can hardly have sought to obtain modern 
weapons for ‘ waging a more effective campaign 
against the British in the Protectorates' for 
there was no such campaign though on a 
tribal border there was plenty of local tribal 
incident which had nothing to do with the 
Im&ümie government. For a good many years 
Yemeni officials and the British frontier officer 
dealt with these more or less amicably. The 
Anglo-Yemenite Treaty of 1934 has an 
article 8 which, according to Dr. Wenner 
caused ‘immense controversy’, and he dis- 
cusses at length the use of the word hudid in 
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it. The reviewer had occasion some years ago 
to report on the sense of the treaty and came 
to the conclusion that a slip had been made in 
copying the translation made from the English 
original, and the words min and f? had been 
confused, this giving some small grounds for 
the argument preferred by the Yemenis that 
Britain had undertaken to make no changes 
on. their side of the border—but this argument 
was not produced till nearly two decades after 
the treaty had been concluded when many 
changes had been made without comment, 
and the argument in fact was a trumped-up 
affair, a quibble, which seems to have first 
been produced about the time of the first 
federation proposals in 1953, a measure which 
Imam Ahmad dishked. Dr. Wenner does not 
seem to realize that the British expansion in 
the 1930’s was a sort of race with the Imam 
into territories which for two centuries or more 
had been in effect independent, or to which 
more than one British treaty chief had claims 
probably at least no weaker than those of the 
Imäm. It simply was not a question of 
sacrificing ‘any good will which the Imam 
may have had towards the British position in 
Aden’. In the reviewer’s personal experience 
there was never any question of these tribes 
preferring Imamic rule to British protection— 
though they might well be ready to play off 
the Imäm against the British to make some 
specific gain. Moreover, Dr. Wenner is as 
wrong as those who only read. books can be m 
blaming the ‘ forward policy ' for the reactions 
of Imams Yahya and Ahmad. There was no 
* forward policy " when Imim Yahya occupied 
certain protected districts in the 1920’s. It 
was the Philby expedition of 1936 to Shabwah 
which was believed to be in promotion of 
Sa'üdi expansionism that roused both Yemeni 
and British in the area and led to a clash. In 
the 1950’s Ahmad’s encouragement of dissi- 
dents is to be attributed in part to pressures 
being put on him from other Arab countries to 
show himself an Arab nationalist, and much 
more strongly perhaps for his fear of a Shàfi'i 
federation which would attract his rich 
southern provinces, also Shafii, away from 
him. Dr. Wenner attacks the ' forward policy ' 
as creating ever more virulent opposition to 
the British programme in South Arabia, but 
there is no foundation for this statement in 
fact, and he appears to take the view that 
* Britain's unpopularity in the area’ [sic] had 
nothing to do with its association with the 
creation of the state of Israel. This is in- 
consistent with the facts, for the reviewer has 
frequently heard this reproach made against 
Britain by South Arabians, and the first 
serious troubles in Aden were exactly the 
anti-Zionist riots there in 1947-8; later the 
collusion with Israel in 1956 was the strongest 
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point in the massive Sawt al-‘Arab programme 
against the British presence in Arab countries. 
In fact British ‘ unpopularity ’ was something 
contrived by the radio campaign whereas in 
many protected districts such as Hadramawt 
which had been pacified before the radio cam- 
paign really got under way the ‘forward policy ’ 
brought anything but unpopularity, but on 
the contrary for many years a real apprecia- 
tion of the benefits achieved through it. 

Dr. Wenner has taken over as genuine fact 
& number of propaganda lines which the 
Egyptians and anti-lmamuc groups have been 
selling to public opmion for many years. One 
of these is the theory of continuous and con- 
sistent revolt of liberal or enlightened or pro- 
gressive elements in the Yemen, and the theory 
that lessons were learned by these elements 
from each unsuccessful revolt in succession 
until the culminating revolt of 26 September 
1962. This theory conveniently ignores certain 
awkward facts—for example, the 1948 coup 
and all those attempts which followed were 
not motivated by the wish to reform but the 
wish of one faction or another to seize power. 
In the case of the 1948 coup it was the Al Wazir 
family which tried to snatch power from the 
Hamid al-Din, and the Yemenite liberals in 
Aden though sympathetic had little hand in 
it—it is moreover clear that the revolutionaries 
were unpopular with Yemenis in Aden. So 
this was an inter-Saiyid quarrel to which there 
are numerous parallels in Yemeni history. It 
does not appear to be true, as Dr. Wenner 
avers, that Ahmad was able to pay the tribes- 
men and the Al Wazir were not, for, as can 
be seen from Shami’s biography, their reward 
was to be the sack of San‘a’—which/cost the 
Hamid al-Din dear in terms of difaffection. 
Like the 1962 coup it had the hand of foreigners 
in it. Again the 1955 attempt was a purely 
opportunist affair, and Dr. Wenner's descrip- 
tion of the officer Thulayà as an intelligent 
and sincere reformer is of course the attitude 
taken by the 1962 conspirators—what is 
known of his utterances seems to show that 
he was only concerned with promoting the 
interests of the army. Dr. Wenner goes on to 
say (p. 119), ‘ With the second failure, how- 
ever, the progressive circles apparently decided 
that the Imämate was their greatest opponent. 
... The next attempts were undertaken with 
the purpose of eliminating the Imamate as 
well as the Imam’. If Dr. Wenner had 
scrutinized Muhsin al-‘Aini’s account of Badr’s 
visit to Cairo a little after this event, he 
would have seen that the Yemenite liberals— 
presumably he means them by the term ‘ pro- 
gressives'—in the persons of Zubairi and 
Nu'màn took a moderate and conciliatory 
line about the Imam, asking for reforms, but 
indicating their willingness to support him. 
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It is true, however, that in 1958 Zubairi 
published his attack on the Imamate. On 
p. 120 a correction of some significance is to 
be made. Nu‘män did not escape to Cairo in 
1948 but remained in Hajjah prison for some 
seven years after that. 

The tribal revolts of 1960 are not properly 
understood. They were mainly due to economic 
reasons which cannot be touched upon here, 
and ıt is not true to say of them, ‘ With the 
illogic born of their despair over Ahmad, they 
seized upon the one factor which differentiated 
them from the Saiyid Hamid al-Din house— 
their Qahtani ancestry, as opposed to the 
‘Adnan ancestry of all Saiyids whom they now 
despised [sic] as a class in positions of authority 
over them”. In fact, economic reasons apart, 
the tribes tended to support the conservative 
Saif al-Islam Hasan as heir-apparent in 
opposition to the ‘ progressive’ Badr. How 
nonsensical and propagandist the Qahtan- 
versus-‘Adnän theme is becomes apparent 
when after the republic coup of 26 September 
1962 the tribes came out strongly in support 
of the Hamid al-Din, only those like the Bin 
Ahmar with a strong immediate grievance 
against the royal house showing republican 
sympathies. The Qahtän-versus-‘Adnän topic 
was developed by such persons as Muhammad 
the son of A. M. Nu‘män, Zubairi in his Imamah 
to some extent, and other non-Saiyid intellec- 
tuals jealous of Saiyid privileges. In point of 
fact the love-hate relationship of Saiyids and 
tribes is of ancient date, and is only one of 
many social tensions between classes which go 
to make up Yemeni society. Egyptian propa- 
ganda, especially in the person of Baidani, 
adopted this theme, but it is more propaganda 
than a real grievance. The ‘lessons’ of the 
revolutionaries then form part of the ideology, 
created some time after the unsuccessful 
revolts had taken place, and Dr. Wenner might 
have realized that they and the attack on the 
Saiyids and Imämate are of a pattern with 
Nasserite doctrines on revolution, but the 
interpretation and pattern given these quite 
ordinary conspiracies and mutinies is simply 
a myth. On the other hand with regard to 
the Zaidi-Shafi‘i differences which he plays 
down (p. 158), and of course, from a religious 
point of view, they are not great, he apparently 
misses the point that it is not easy to reconcile 
the economic and social divergency between 
them. 

Perhaps propaganda by the merchants int 
volved in the 1962 coup leads Dr. Wenner to 
say, ‘The stringent governmental controls 
which Yahya inaugurated on foreign trade to 
the detriment of the livelihood and economic 
power of many Shafi‘is’. Merchants were 
aggrieved, it is true, but because Ahmad at 
least tended to concentrate his trading in the 
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hands of a few large merchants who managed 
to create a virtual monopoly in certain fields. 
Nevertheless all those known to the reviewer 
appear to be Shafi‘ls, and many lived in 
Aden and were British subjects. Trading by 
the ruler in the Yemen would seem to have a 
tradition going back to the medieval matjar 
of the sultan. 

Dr. Wenner avers that Imam Yahya’s 
action in proclaiming his son, Saif al-Islam 
Ahmad, heir-apparent in 1927, was ‘a move 
so radical in nature that it was guaranteed 
to alienate the important Zaydi ‘Ulama’’, but 
this seems to the reviewer exaggerated and 
the approach to the situation characteristic 
of those European scholars who expect 
Muslims to act in accordance with Islamic 
theories. Few Zaidi ‘ulama’ as such (many 
of them are quite indigent) could hope to 
aspire to the Imamate. In fact the members 
of the powerful Saiyid houses with lands and 
influence who were used by Imam Yahya to 
conquer the country, and then, step by step, 
broken by him, had other reasons for their 
. hostility to the Hamid al-Din than so theoreti- 
cal a consideration. Did Imam Ahmad in 
fact bring in large numbers of advisers from 
abroad (p. 111)? Some were probably left 
over from his father’s day, and not a few 
were pure adventurers like the Egyptian 
agent Baidani, intent on making a quick 
riyal. The reviewer can confirm on excellent 
authority that Imam Ahmad died a natural 
death—he was after all in his seventies, and 
that the wounds inflicted on him by his 
would-be assassins had really nothing to do 
with his death, as propagandists aver. Another 
mistake Dr. Wenner makes is with regard to 
Badr’s intentions of ruling the Yemen as his 
father and grandfather had done before him 
as stated in an early address shortly after 
his accession. This phrase has been taken 
out of context by Yemeni and Egyptian 
propagandists, and it is merely the formal 
acknowledgement of the new to the departed 
incumbent. Badr, I am assured by neutral 
sources would have, and indeed did, initiate 
reforms. Nor was Salläl the leader of the 
coup d’état—he was strongly opposed to it. 
Dr. Wenner's suggestion that Salläl may have 
protected Badr in the 1948 coup is completely 
fanciful. Sallal, a rather stupid man of low 
family who had scraped a qualification as a 
signals operator in Iraq about 1934, was a 
person of no consequence in 1948, and in any 
case he only came to Badr’s notice for the first 
time years later. 

In general it is dubious how far the arrival 
of technical military assistance changed the 
outlook in the Yemen—in itself it probably 
made little difference, but the subversion of 
the cadets by Egyptian instructors and the 
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radio was effective, while the sight of progress 
and development just over the border under 
British rule and order which an ever-increasing 
number of Yemenis experienced at first hand 
as Aden and the protectorates developed, 
Aden to five times its pre-war population, did 
not show Yemen’s declining economy in a 
very gooa light. It is, however, absurd to say 
that under the Zaidi Imàms the country was 
largely administered in the interest of a 
Saiyid élite, albeit a large proportion of 
officials was of the Saiyid class, but Dr. 
Wenner’s figures of 5,000 to 50,000 Saiyids 
are far below the 200,000 to 300,000 other 
sources give, and many of them had quite 
ordinary occupations. 

One small point (p. 119) among many that 
should be corrected is that Ahmad, ya Jinnah 
does not mean ' Ahmad who is protected by 
the Jinn’. It means ‘ Ahmad, you Jinni’ and 
was used in reluctant admiration of him by the 
tribesfolk. The form Jinnah may be found m 
Wright’s Arabic grammar. The map with 
which the volume is illustrated is far worse 
than it need be, badly mapped as the Yemen is. 

It has seemed worth while to treat of this 
book at some length as modern Yemen has 
not been examined in English before in any- 
thing like this detail, but for lack of other work 
in certain fields of Arabic studies very, mis- 
leading and ill-informed books such as this 
often find wide acceptance. Dr. Wenner’s 
study is not without some value, but it is not 
reliable, and compilations such as this, written 
without acquaintance with the country, yet 
pontifical in the tone of their judgements, 
should: not be considered as standard works 
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KENNETH CraG : The privilege of man : 
a theme in Judaism, Islam and 
Christianity. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of Lon- 
don. Jordan Lectures in Comparative 
Religion, vur.) xii, 208 pp. London: 
University of London, Athlone Press, 
1968. 42s. 

According to the publisher’s ‘ blurb’, this 
work ‘takes up the paradox of technological 
competence and distrust of significance in 
man, and in its light distinguishes the charac- 
teristic elements in the Jewish, Christian, and 
Muslim accounts of him’. The statement may 
not be crystal clear, but 1t does outline a very 
commendable intention—indeed, one might 
also say, an exciting one. For the three 
religions concerned have, each, a distinctive 
doctrine of human nature and destiny which 
has been embodied into each of their respective 
cultures. To analyse these ancient conceptions, 
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and. to assess their relevance to the evaluation 
of man emerging ın our modern technological 
society, could be a very worth-while exercise. 

Dr. Cragg certainly has the scholastic 
equipment for the task he essayed; but he 
has chosen to approach it as a Christian 
theologian, often concerned with apologetical 
issues. The first chapter, entitled ‘ Contem- 
porary man: ‘‘ I lack nothing except myself’’’, 
sets the tone. It would do excellently to 
introduce a book on Christian apologetics—the 
ransacking of recent secularist literature to 
expose the sense of alienation and frustration 
in modern secular society. 

Despite the statement on the dust-cover 
that the ‘aim in The Privilege of Man 1s to 
bring the two worlds [sic] together, to let the 
common faith of the great monotheisms about 
man take the measure of the modern malaise, 

. .^, 1t is difficult to be certain of Dr. Cragg’s 
thesis, though not of his purpose. Perhaps the 
following passage comes nearest to defining 
the academic theme of his book: ‘The 
command to “love the Lord with all your 
mind ” stands as a perpetual validation of the 
right role of reason in a sound theology. To 
hold only a functional, pragmatic or instru- 
mentalist view of the rational in man is to 
invite its worst distortion. . .. It only finds its 
dignity in its converse with God, and for this 
it is well endowed. . .. Hence the emphasis, 
throughout the Hebraic, Christian and Muslim 
ethos, on history and action, revelation and 
event, devotion and commitment, as the 
ultimate context of the Divine-human en- 
counter’ (p. 194). To achieve this ' sound 
theology ’, Dr. Cragg has selected certain topics 
common to the three religions concerned, and 
compared their respective treatments of them. 
These comparisons invariably redound to the 
credit of Christianity. 

The following passage is typical of the pre- 
suppositions of Dr. Cragg’s approach, as well 
as being an example of the nature of his 
argument and style: ‘Such imitatio Christi 
is the inward counterpart of what Christianity 
knows historically as the Incarnation. The 
term has aroused endless, and largely needless, 
impatience or disquiet among both Jews and 
Muslims, as being allegedly incompatible with 
Divine majesty and unity. Neither is in 
question. It is not that God is less One, only 
more manifestly so; not less, but only 
differently greater. The human calling to 
bear the Divine Name is seen to be reciprocal 
to the Divine will to participation with men. 
“ The Word made flesh ” is the point of mter- 
section ' (pp. 142-3). 

It 18 obvious in any comparative study of 
Christianity and Islam that attention must 
be given to the question of the political factor 
involved in the genesis of each faith. On this 
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basic issue what might be called Dr. Cragg’s 
theological parochialism is seen in its most 
disturbing form. He is realistic ın his evalua- 
tion of the political factor in Islam: ‘the 
social and political conditions in the Hijaz 
in Muhammad’s day could be said to have made 
inevitable the political pattern of his mission 
after the Hijrah ' (p. 127). But Dr. Cragg will 
not tolerate any suggestion that Jesus became 
involved in his people's cause against Rome. 
Regarding Jesus as the Incarnate Son of God, 
the ‘ “‘ filiality " of Jesus, the meaning in the 
active of Sonship to the Father' (p. 133), 
obviously precludes for him the very possibility 
of such involvement. He subsequently dis- 
misses recent work on the political factor in 
Primitive Christianity in a footnote (p. 128), 
citing m justification the evidence of ‘ the 
Holy Communion ’. 

As a Christian theologian, Dr. Cragg is 
perfectly entitled to choose this approach to 
the subject And, even in this role, he has 
much that 1s valuable to say about Islam. But 
statements like the following seem more 
appropriate to the pulpit than to a university 
lecture hall * ‘ Are not the Gospels alive, even 
at first glance, with just this quality of 
penetration, of frankness, scattering the clouds 
of illusion and falsity, fresh as the open-air in 
which so much of the ministry and the preach- 
ing was set?'. The historian of religions, 
concerned to evaluate the Gospels as evidence 
of the beginnings of Christianity, is not likely 
to see them 1n this idyllic way. 

Dr. Cragg's book inevitably raises a question 
about the purpose of the Jordan Lectures in 
Comparative Religion, which are given under 
the auspices of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. As such they should afford 
a valuable opportunity of obtaining contribu- 
tions at & high level to the comparative study 
of religion, which is a disciplme of increasing 
importance in modern society. The oppor- 
tunity they provide should never be used for 
the propaganda and apologetical interests of 
any religion. Fortunately most of the previous 
Jordan Lectures have been objective academic 
studies of their particular themes. The present 
reviewer is sorry that he has to make these 
observations; for he thinks that Dr. Cragg, 
if he had chosen to write as a historian of 
religions and not as a Christian theologian, 
would doubtless have added notably to a 
distinguished series. 

S. d. F. BRANDON 


N. A. Baskakov : Vvedenie v izuchenie 
tyurkskikh yazykov. 383 pp. Moscow : 
Izdatel'stvo * Vysshaya Shkola’, 1969. 
Rbls. 1.01. 


This ‘Introduction to the study of the 
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Turkish languages’, the second edition of a 
book first published in 1962, is described on 
the title-page as ‘ authorized by the Ministry 
of Higher and Medium Specialized Education 
of the Soviet Union as a textbook for state 
universities’. It is entirely different in 
character from the textbooks for degree 
courses in Western Europe and America, and 
for a very good reason. There are in the world 
nearly 60 million people whose native language 
is some form of Turkish, and of these about 
23 million live in the Soviet Union. It is 
reasonable to suppose that in the Soviet Union 
the main demand for degree courses in Turkish 
comes from these people and that the most 
important purpose of this book is to enable 
them to study their own native languages 
within the wider framework of the Turkish 
language group as a whole. It is unfortunate 
that in the rest of the world, indeed even in 
the Turkish Republic, this is not a subject 
which forms part of a normal degree course 
in Turkish. The series of handbooks of 
individual Turkish languages spoken im the 
Soviet Union published by Indiana University 
suggests that these languages are at any rate 
studied in the United States, though probably 
not integrated in a formal degree course, but 
in Western Europe Turkish studies are 
normally concentrated on Osmanli and 
Republican Turkish, with some excursions 
into the earlier written languages, Türku, 
Uyghur and one or two medieval languages 
like Chaghatay. 

No one could be better qualified than 
Professor Baskakov to write such a book. He 
is the leading authority on the modern Turkish 
languages of the Soviet Union and has written, 
or been concerned with the compilation of, a 
long and impressive series of dictionaries, 
textbooks, and chrestomathies of these lan- 
guages. Moreover, he is very historically 
minded and lays great stress on the importance 
of correlating the history of the Turkish 
languages with the history of the peoples who 
spoke or speak them. 

The book contains a short introduction, five 
chapters, and five appendixes. Ch. i (51 pp.), 
* History of the study of the Turkish languages 
in Russia and the Soviet Union’, contains a 
fascinating account of the contacts between 
Russian and Turkish peoples from the tenth 
century to the present day and brings together 
a great deal of information not readily avail- 
able elsewhere. Ch. ii (14 pp.), ‘A short 
review of the correlational and comparative- 
historical study of the Turkish languages’, 
starts with a brief mention of Mahmid 
al-Kashghari’s remarks on the differences 
between various Turkish languages in the 
eleventh century and introduces the theme of 
the connexion between the history of the 
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languages and that of the people who spoke 
them. Ch. iii (63 pp.), ‘ The structure of the 
Turkish languages ', discusses both structural 
and grammatical questions. Ch. iv (61 pp.), 
* The development and evolution of the Turkish 
languages ', covers the whole ground from the 
earliest period to the developments which 
have taken place in the Soviet Union since 
1917. Ch. v (139 pp.) is a systematic list of 
the ancient and modern languages in each. of 
the groups which make up the Turkish family 
of languages to-day with a brief account of 
‘the phonetic and other peculiarities of most 
of them. 
The appendixes are : 


(1) a classification of the Turkish languages ; 

(2) & genealogical tree setting out this 
classification diagrammatically ; 

(3) an alphabetical list of all Turkish lan- 
guages and peoples ; 

(4) a list of the characters, Cyrillic with 
Latin equivalents, used to represent 
the vowel and consonant sounds of the 
languages (both of these are elaborate 
phonetic alphabets) ; 

(5) the same letters tabulated in both 
alphabets. 


This is a masterly review of the whole 
subject, but the growing number of scholars 
who do not accept the Altaic theory will 
greatly regret that Professór Baskakov has 
added his great authority to it, although he 
says (p. 85) that it still requires more detailed 
examination and proof before it can be 
accepted. His primary interest is, of course, 
in the modern spoken languages; for the 
earlier history of the language he has un- 
fortunately relied on the obiter dicta of other 
scholars, many of them very dubious, and has 
accepted as valid without close examination 
a number of arguments in favour of the theory 
which are open to serious challenge. For 
example, he says (pp. 85-6) 'the greatest 
genetic resemblance between these languages, 
and in particular Turkish and Mongolian, 
appears in the significant layer of the vocabu- 
lary, which in the case of nouns and especially 
verbs is common to these languages...’. "his 
is just not true. Ina study of this subject to be 
published shortly in the Central Asiatic Journal, 
XII, l, I have included a table of the earliest 
Turkish and the earliest Mongolian and 
Manchu equivalents of the 200 basic concepts 
(nouns, adjectives, pronouns, numerals, and 
verbs) which have been chosen as the founda- 
tion for lexicostatistical and glotto-chrono- 
logical studies. This table shows that there 
are no convincing correspondences between 
the Turkish and Manchurian columns. There 
are at most 16 (8 per cent) correspondences 
between the Turkish and Mongolian columns, 
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but most of these are demonstrably or almost 
certainly Turkish loan-words in Mongolian, 
and the residual four are probably also loan- 
words. There are at most 15 correspondences 
between the Mongolian and Manchu columns, 
none relating to the same Mongolian words 
as those which correspond to Turkish, and 
here too more than half are certainly and the 
rest probably Mongolian loan-words in Manchu. 
It is interesting to find in the working papers 
of the ‘first Altaistic Conference’ held in 
Leningrad last May (Problema obshchosti 
allayskikh yazykov; tezisi dokladov, 20) a 
paper in which a distinguished Soviet scholar, 
Professor N. A. Yakontov, comparing the 
three language groups on the basis of Pro- 
fessor Swadesh’s shorter list of 100 basic 
concepts, also came to the conclusion that 
they were not genetically related. If Turkish 
during the last 1,000 years and Mongolian 
during the last 700 had changed radically these 
comparisons might be less convincing, but in 
fact they have changed very little. Only 1 per 
cent of the Mongolian basic words have become 
obsolete during this period and about 95 per 
cent are still in current use in their original 
meanings. In most Turkish languages nearly 
90 per cent of the old words are in current use, 
and even in Chuvash, the most idiosyncratic 
of the Turkish languages, the figure is about 
70 per cent. As Professor Baskakov rightly 
points out, there has been a great deal of 
interchange of vocabulary between Turkish 
and. Mongolian languages over the ages; the 
earliest Turkish loan-words in Mongolian may 
go back to the fourth century ; but that is no 
evidence of a genetic connexion. 

Most scholars too will have great difficulty 
in accepting the theory in ch. iii that the 
whole Turkish vocabulary has been built up 
by adding suffixes to a basic stock of mono- 
syllables (nouns and verbs) of the form con- 
sonant-vowel-consonant. Quite apart from, 
the fact that about one-third of the early 
Turkish words begin with vowels and that a 
number of words end with them, there are a 
great many disyllables and some longer words 
which cannot reasonably be broken up into 
monosyllables with suffixes, words for example 
like ôpke: ‘lung’ and yégirmi: ‘ twenty’. 

These criticisms, however, relate only to a 
minor part of what is in other respects an 
authoritative introduction to the subject for 
which all Turkish speakers and students of 
the language will be profoundly grateful. 


GERARD CLAUSON 


Gaya CHARAN Tripatat: Der Ursprung 
und die Entwicklung der Vamana- 
Legende in der indischen Literatur. 
(Freiburger Beitrige zur Indologie, 
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Bd. 1.) xvi, 253 pp. Wiesbaden : 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1968. DM 28. 


This work is a fine example of the German 
textgeschichtliche tradition, which accounts both 
for its strengths and for its weaknesses. It is 
extremely thorough, detailed, scholarly, and 
precise; it marshals the evidence of a con- 
siderable number of Sanskrit texts dealing 
with a single theme—the myth of the three 
steps taken by Visnu in the form of a dwarf, 
in order to win back the three worlds from 
the demon Bali—and discusses the problems 
involved in their chronological arrangement, 
as well as the developments apparent in the 
versions produced in consecutive periods from 
the Vedas up to and including the Puranas. 
This is an invaluable contribution to the 
study of Indian mythology and, incidentally, 
a most useful aid to those engaged in the 
attempt to establish critical editions of the 
Puranas ; in his discussion of the relative age 
of several of the older versions, Dr. Tripathi 
argues convincingly against some of the 
chronologies suggested by Willibald Kirfel 
many years ago and left unchallenged too long. 

Yet there are flaws in the method, and 
particularly in the method as employed by 
Dr. Tripathi. Hanns-Peter Schmidt recently 
applied the same basic technique to the myths 
of Brhaspati and Indra with extremely in- 
teresting results, partly because of the former 
obscurity of the myths involved and, in 
greater part, because of the light that they 
shed upon the relationship between priest 
and king in Vedic India. P. Hacker produced 
a similar analysis of the myths of Prahlada, 
& corpus of material far closer to the Vàmana 
myths, and Dr. Tripathi refers frequently to 
this work. Yet Hacker's work is more süccess- 
ful than Tripathi’s, for two principal reasons : 
Hacker dealt more thoroughly with the 
religious concepts and related myths which 
provide the context for the Prahlada story, 
and he picked a more important myth. 

To a considerable extent, the shortcomings 
of the present work may be attributed to the 
original choice of the myth. Dr. Tripathi 
claims that it is one of the oldest and most 
important Indian myths; it is indeed one of 
the oldest, in that at least certain character- 
istics of Visnu in the myth may be traced 
back to the Rgveda, a fact which alone would 
establish its importance in the eyes of those 
in search of the Urtext. But the myth has 
played a comparatively small part in the 
development of Indian religion, literature, and 
art; Dr. Tripathi remarks that he has not 
used. iconographical evidence because it is not 
as old as the myth (by which of course he 
means the Vedic elements of the myth, not 
the same thing at all) and because few of the 
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themes and motives are depicted; this in 
itself is evidence of the relative unimportance 
of the myth. Though Dr. Tripathi devotes 
only a few pages to the basic meaning of the 
myth, there is really little more that could 
be said: it has been suggested that the three 
steps of Visnu in the Rgveda represent the 
movements of the sun across the sky, or the 
creation by the god of space for man to live in. 
(In this context it is interesting to note the 
use of the word pada to denote a foot or a 
footstep as well as a [dwelling]-place, an 
aspect of the Vedic references which Dr. 
Tripathi does not mention.) 

Dr. Tripathi is equally brief in his dis- 
cussion of the second major element of the 
myth, the dwarf incarnation of Visnu. Jan 
Gonda has suggested that, in keeping with the 
Vedic characterization of Visnu as the sun, 
the dwarf represents the morning light that 
grows; Dr. Tripathi, rightly I think, considers 
it unlikely that gods should merely represent 
natural forces in @ period as late as the 
Brähmanas (where the dwarf motif first 
appears). He draws instead upon the general 
Indo-Germanic motif of the dwarf and upon 
the necessity, in the myths of the Brahmanas, 
for the gods to trick the demons, rather than 
to overpower them; as for the connexion of 
the dwarf with Visnu, Dr. Tripathi discusses 
Visnu's fame as the all-pervasive god who 
grows to great size (RV, v11.99.2), the natural 
choice for the person into whom the dwarf is 
to develop, and the manner in which Vignu 
replaces Indra as the god who changes shape. 
In seeking a motivation for the use of this 
motif at this time, it might not be too far- 
fetched to consider the metaphysical develop- 
ments which were taking place in the Upani- 
gads at this very period, in which the minute 
(the individual soul or dman) ' grew into’ or 
was equated with the all-pervasive (the cosmic 
brahman). This philosophical concept may be 
seen also in the later myth in which Siva in 
the form of the flame linga stretches up into 
heaven and down into hell. Furthermore, 
much light might be shed on the dwarf in- 
carnation by a study of the iconography of 
the period, which, although largely neglecting 
the Vämana myth, does exhibit a number of 
images of fat, jolly dwarfs in various roles, 
usually as fertility spirits, door-keepers, and, 
later, in the entourages of many gods, par- 
ticularly among the ganas of Siva. But Dr. 
Tripathi ignores the evidence of philosophical 
texts, Saiva mythology, and iconography. 

So much attention is devoted to the motifs 
in the Vamana myth itself—and it must be 
granted that this is a tremendous task—that 
the author is forced to ignore the general 
religious context and the background of the 
particular motifs that are incorporated into 
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the Vamana myth; the one exception to this 
is the bhakti movement, to which Dr. Tripathi 
rightly, if rather loosely, attributes a set of 
major developments m the medieval material. 
From their treatment here, these motifs would 
appear to have been developed in each case 
purely in order to enhance the central story ; 
yet many of them were already of major 
importance in their own right, worthy of a 
fuller exposition which mught have led to a 
further understandmg of the purpose of the 
myth-makers in selecting the motifs with 
which the myth was expanded. 

Dr. Tripathi points out the T'adtriya- 
brühmana text (3.1.2 6) which identifies the 
three steps of Visnu (who 1s the sacrifice) 
with certain constellations ; yet he does not 
indieate the general manner in which 
astronomy contributes to mythology at this 
period, as in the Brähmana version of the 
Revedic myth of Rudra’s pursuit of the 
sacrificial deer, ın which the head of the sacri- 
fice is transformed into the constellation 
known as mrgasiras.1 In order to demonstrate 
Visnu’s role as one who creates space on earth 
for man, Dr. Tripathi provides an interesting 
discussion of a later development of the myth 
in which Prthu conquers and ‘spreads out’ 
the earth; yet he ignores the great number 
of myths in which the Earth, incarnate as a 
goddess, becomes the wife of Visnu incarnate 
as the Boar? (though Dr. Tripathi himself 
cites, in another context, one of the earliest 
references to the Boar incarnation, T'aittiriya- 
samhitä, 6.2.4). To explain the genesis of the 
concept of avatüras, Dr. Tripathi cites the 
myth in which the sacrifice takes Visnu’s 
form and hides, but he ignores the many myths 
in which the sacrifice hides in other forms— 
that of a bird, or a deer, or a horse, for 
example.? 

The particular means that Visnu employs 
to trick Bali—taking the form of & Brahman 
and begging from him—is employed in various 
other myths: in the Sibi-jataka, where the 
devotee is tricked into offering his entire body 
to be eaten; in the Vessantara-jataka, where 
Indra tricks a man into giving away his wife 
and family ; and in the many myths in which 
ascetics ‘beg’ powerful kings for their 
daughters.* The Padma-purüna version of the 


LRV,1.71.6; Aztareya-brahmana, 13.9-10 ; 
Satapatha-brahmana, 1.7.4.1-7. 

2 Kalika-purana, 30.142; 31.1-151. 

3 Deer (Artareya-brahmana, 13.9-10) ; horse 
(RV, 1116.12; 1.117.22; 1.84.18-14; Aita- 
reya-brahmana, 15.5.1-7); bird (RV, x.99.8, 
and many others; Satapatha-brahmana, 
3.9.4.10 ; Kdthaka, 37.14). 

4 Siva-purüna, 2.1.3.17-18; Vayu-purana, 
4.2.69 ff.; Visnu-purüna, 4.2.69-124; Maha- 
bharata, 111.122.1-27 ; 111.123.1-23. 
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Vamana myth introduces the motif of the 
demon Vaskali, who attacked Vignu when the 
latter had descended to the underworld ; yet 
notling is said of the many myths in which 
Visnu encounters difficulties while fighting 
other demons in the underworld.? Another 
‘new’ motif appears in the Mahabharata 
statement that Bali will receive as his food in 
hell that which is sacrificed without right 
belief; but this, too, was already a popular 
theme in many myths threatening the un- 
generous or thoughtless worshipper with the 
fate of becoming food for Alaksmi, Jyesthà, 
or other demons of ill-fortune.* 

Dr. Tripathi develops at some length the 
background of the demon Bali, but he fails to 
give any identification for the demon Dhundhu 
whom Visnu kills in Vamana-purana, 78; yet 
Dhundhu is a figure of importance in several 
myths of this period." The curse given by 
Prahlada or Sukra is rightly explained as an 
attempt to free Visnu from the blame of 
mistreating a demon who was by this time a 
devoted Vaisnava; yet this device is also 
extremely common in the whitewashed versions 
of Saiva myths (cf., for example, the manner 
in which Dadhici first warns Daksa and then 
curses him to be destroyed by Siva).? In this 
way, although the motifs of the Vamana myth 
are fully presented. as they appear in the myth 
itself, the significance of each motif might 
better have been illuminated in the full Indian 
context. 

One important motif which Dr. Tripathi 
does at least begin to explain (although in this 
he merely expands the ideas set forth by 
Hacker regarding Prahlida, who is a far more 
important example) is the theme of the good 
demon. At first, in Vedic mythology, many 
demons battle against many gods; then, 
under the influence of increasing mono- 
theistic tendencies, one demon (Bali) is selected 
to lead the demons against one god, Vignu. 
In these texts, the demons are often as ‘ good’ 
or moral as the gods (their younger brothers), 
but the gods overcome them by trickery ; 
hence the need for the impersonation or 
transformation of the dwarf. In the Maha- 
bhärata, Bali is at first virtuous, but he then 
usurps the powers of the gods, and Indra is 
forced. to take away Bali’s wife. (This is an 
interesting combination of several themes 
which Dr. Tripathi ignores: that of the good 
demon who can be conquered only when Indra 


5 Siva-purüna, 3.22.45-55 ; 3.23.1-36 ; Siva- 
puräna, Dharmasamhità, 9.41—61. 

€ Markandeya-purana, 47.59. 

? Mahabharata, 111.1925; Vdayu-purdna, 
2.26.30-60 ; Siva-purüna, 5.37.1-36. 

8 Skanda-purüna, 1.1.1 ff.;  7.2.9.135-40 ; 
Siva-puräna, 2.2.26.1-53 ; Bhàgavata-puràna, 
4.2.10-32. 
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has weakened his moral power by corrupting 
his wife,® and that of the ruler who loses his 
power when Sri, the embodiment of his 
fortune, abandons him.) On the next level, the 
Puränapañcalaksana, Bali is simply an evil 
demon who must be overcome for the good 
of the world. Later, Bali is ‘ de-demonized ’ 
and ennobled as he comes under the influence 
of Prahlada, and he is said to be rewarded, 
rather than punished, with the domains in the 
underworld to which he is banished; but 
finally, as Hacker pointed out, it is necessary 
for Bali to become a bad demon once again, 
this time in order that Prahlada, who is now 
a great Vaisnava bhakta, may have an excuse 
for enlightening him. 

In the final development, as it appears in the 
Saiva text of the Skanda-purdna, 7.2.14-19, 
Bah is himself such a great bhakta that his 
realm is entirely at peace ; this causes the 
sage Narada to become so bored that he longs 
for a bit of trouble, and he goes to great 
lengths to cause Vignu to depose Bali so that 
the world will become interesting once again. 
Dr. Tripathi provides a clear and adequate 
explanation of the way m which Närada’s 
character leads to a superfluous battle between 
gods and demons which is certainly an inter- 
polation, but he dismisses the Skanda-purama 
version as a mere Saiva distortion of the origi- 
nal myth ; he fails to see the importance of the 
elements in the distortion, since it is not a part 
of the Urtext which is of primary interest to 
him. But the concept that the world must be 
evil in order to be interesting is by no means 
as frivolous as 1t might appear in this particular 
example ; it reflects a general Indian mytho- 
logical theme of the necessity of the stimulus 
of evil m the world.19 

Moreover, Närada’s particular role as 
trouble-maker 1s not merely a ‘modern’ or 
* popular ' idea, as Dr. Tripathi considers it to 
be (he notes that the very name Narada is 
synonymous with ‘ tattle-tale ' in Hindi), nor 
is it merely a Saiva satire of a Vaisnava 
bhakta ; it 18 a reflection of several very old 
myths, in which Narada diverts the sons of 
Daksa from the asceticism that would remove 
them from the chain of rebirth and give them 
complete peace, which Narada cannot abide.!! 
The particular device which Narada uses to 
start the trouble (he tells Indra that all the 
apsarases and even Indra’s wife prefer Bali 
to Indra) is merely another variant of the 


9 Mahabharata, v.15.2-25 ; Harivaméa, 1.29; 
Skanda-puräna, 4.2.56; Devi-purana, 8.13. 

19 Matsya-puräna, 4.30-2; Linga-puräna, 
1.70.300-24 ; Varüha-purüna, | '10.29—42 ; 
Mahabharata, x111.40.5-12. 

1 Mahabharata, 1.70.5-6; Siva-purüna, 
2.2.13.1-40 ; | Bhàgavata-purama,  6.5.36-8; 
Väyu-puräna, 2.4.121-58 ; Visnu-purana, 1.15. 
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familiar motif in which the trouble-maker 
incites the demon to covet the wife of a god.1? 
Thus, although certainly the Skanda-purüna 
version is a late distortion, as Dr. Tripathi 
considers it to be, it contains much that is of 
great age and importance for the study of 
Indian mythology. 

Dr. Tripathi's achievement, even with its 
limitations, is considerable. The development 
of the myth is clearly documented and 
thoroughly analysed, and a large volume of 
Sanskrit material is translated here for the 
first time. (There is a certain inconsistency 
in the translation ; shorter passages, such as 
the Vedic citations in the early part of the 
book, are often given in Sanskrit but not in 
German, while the longer myths are given 
only in translation; both the professional 
Sanskritist and the non-Sanskrit-readmg 
student of Indian religion will be incon- 
venienced in some way.) In all, this is an 
admirable, stimulating work, and a worthy 
contribution to the fast-growing field of Purana 
studies, 

WENDY DONIGER O'FLAHERTY 


R. S. McGrecor: The language of 
Indrajit of Orcha : a study of early 
Braj Bhäsä prose. (University of 
Cambridge Oriental Publications, 
No. 13.) xii, 265 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1968. 60s. 


This work is a revised version of Dr. R. 8. 
MeGregor's doctoral dissertation which was 
approved by the University of London in 
1965. The book falls into two parts: the first 
contains an introduction and the first edition 
of the Braj Bhàüsa prose commentary of 
Indrajit of Orcha on the NitiSataka of Bhartr- 
hari, while the second part consists of a 
detailed linguistic analysis of the text, with 
chapters on the phonology, the morphology, 
and certain aspeots of the syntax. There is & 
brief summary of the general features of 
Indrajit’s language, an appendix discussing 
Indrajit's commentary on the Srngära$ataka, 
an index of the grammatical forms that occur, 
and a select glossary. The work is concluded 
by a short bibliography. 

The great importance of this work lies in the 
fact that this commentary is the oldest known 
example of Braj Bhaga prose that can be 
treated with any degree of reliability. The 
commentary itself was probably composed 
around A.D. 1600, and the only manuscript 
that is known to preserve this work is in the 
India Office Library. This manuscript, which 
forms the basis of the present edition, dates 


12 Siva-purdna, 2.5.59.1—32. 
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from A.D. 1735. In spite of the lateness of the 
manuscript, Dr. McGregor is able to show 
from internal evidence that the transmission 
of the text has been careful and responsible 
and that, apart from minor errors of copying, 
and the intrusion of a few possibly local 
Bundeli forms, the extant text can be regarded 
as predominantly reliable and can be given 
more authority than the length of the period 
of transmission would have suggested. 

It is fortunate that this is not a religious 
work, for there is no reason to suspect that the 
text has been tampered with for partisan or 
sectarian purposes. That it is a commentary 
is again fortunate because it means that it is 
integrally bound to the Sanskrit text, which, 
in providing equivalences, offers a surer basis 
for grammatical and semantic mterpretations 
than would have been possible in an in- 
dependent work. For the student of Hindi it 
is not at all difficult to read this text, especially 
if he uses the glossary and the valuable notes 
that accompany the text, but Dr. MoGregor, 
in revising his thesis material for this book, 
could perhaps have made greater concessions 
to the general student of Indo-Aryan who has 
no specialized knowledge of Hindi by amplify- 
ing his notes and offering explanations at a 
more general level. This, however, is & minor 
criticism. 

Particularly excellent in this work is the 
linguistic analysis which is both careful and 
penetrating. The language of the text has 
been analysed in its own terms, with examples 
given solely for comparative purposes, or for 
additional confirmation. This is important 
because so few texts in medieval Hindi have 
been critically edited, with the result that the 
forms which they adduce cannot be relied 
upon. For example Premnäräyan Tandan's 
study, Sür ki bhäsa, was based on an edition 
of the Sürsügar which was uncritical. Only 
now is the first orttical edition of Sür's work 
nearing completion, yet Dr. McGregor has 
had to give examples from Tandan’s work for 
want of anything better. As well as confining 
the analysis to the forms and structures of the 
text in question, Dr. McGregor has, as far as 
was possible, kept his approach synchronic. 
One cannot share his view that ' broadly 
acceptable derivations of most of the gram- 
matical forms have been worked out’, since, 
in view of the fact that there is no complete 
study of medieval Braj Bhas& grammar based 
on reliable texts, we cannot yet speak of 
‘broadly acceptable’ forms, let alone their 
derivations. 

Dr. McGregor, at one point, is somewhat 
apologetic about his method of presentation 
of certain aspects of the analysis, on the 
grounds that it departs from the norm. He 
need, however, have no such reservations, for 
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it is rare for linguistic material to be presented 
with such clarity and, above all, accessibility, 
as it is here. This is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the study of medieval Hindi and, 
it is hoped, should serve as a model, both ın 
its intentions and its methodology, for further 
studies. It will only be when there are suffi- 
cient studies of this quality that we can hope 
to have a clear picture of the linguistic history 
of medieval Hindi. It is also to be hoped that 
Dr. McGregor will return agam to this field 
where there is so much to be done, and where 
he has already, in this present study, demon- 
strated his obvious competence. 


S. C. R. WEIGHTMAN 


RosANE RocuEsR: Alexander Hamilton 
(1762-1824): a chapter in the early 
history of Sanskrit philology. (Ameri- 
can Oriental Series, Vol. 51.) xii, 
128 pp. New Haven, Conn.: Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, 1968. 


Alexander Hamilton appears in all histories 
of Indology as the man who carried the new 
learning of the (Bengal) Asiatic Society, of 
Charles Wilkins and William Jones, to con- 
tinental Europe. Caught in France by the 
resumption of war after the failure of the 
peace of Amiens, he used his nominal captivity 
to catalogue the Sanskrit manuscripts in the 
former royal library in Paris and to teach 
Sanskrit to a number of pupils, pre-eminent 
among whom was Friedrich Schlegel, the 
founder of German. Indology. In this study 
Dr. Rosane Rocher sets herself the twin tasks 
of giving flesh and bones to à man who up 
to now has been little more than a name, and 
of proving that Hamilton was a notable 
personality «and scholar in his own right and 
not just the vehicle for communication 
between Calcutta and Paris or Heidelberg. 
To provide any certain information about 
Hamilton turned out, in fact, to be remarkably 
difficult. Although most eighteenth-century 
British notables leave abundant tracks behind 
them, the date of Hamilton’s birth is not 
known, nor are the names of his parents, nor 
is ıb possible to say precisely when he left 
India, and the date of his departure from 
France is conjectural. Only one letter written 
by Hamilton survives and he only put his 
name to one publication (the Paris catalogue), 
although he wrote a number of anonymous 
pieces. With great resourcefulness, clearly 
backed by an immense stock of patience and 
perseverance, Dr. Rocher has uncovered the 
main outlines of Hamilton’s life and produced. 
a series of attributions for his writings, mostly 
articles in the Hdinburgh Review and the 
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Asiatic Annual Register. The evidence for the 
dating of an event, or for or against Hamilton’s 
authorship of a particular piece, is set out 
scrupulously and in full, and Dr. Rocher makes 
her case most persuasively. Hamilton’s career 
and his œuvre seem to be established as firmly 
as they are ever likely to be in view of the 
extraordinarily intractable problems involved. 
However, some readers may not think that 
the second part of Dr. Rocher's case is quite 
so emphatically proven. She argues that 
Hamilton has not ‘received the attention he 
undoubtedly deserved’, and that he himself 
was ‘a giant ' whatever his influence may have 
been. Certainly Hamilton can have been no 
ordinary person to have won the affection and 
esteem of the circle connected with Francis 
Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Review or to have 
won the French and German admirers whom 
Dr. Rocher lists. His reputation as Professor 
of Sanskrit at Haileybury seems to have been 
high. On the other hand, his published work 
was meagre—no contribution to Astatich 
Researches while he was in Calcutta and only 
one edition of a text, a very vulnerable version 
of the Hitopadesa—and its quality is unremark- 
able, except perhaps for the catalogue. The 
extracts from Hamilton’s articles, which are 
reproduced by Dr. Rocher, often seem strongly 
evocative of William Jones both in their 
manner and in their content. But if Hamilton 
was & man whose quality evidently revealed 
itself in personal contact rather than in his 
writings, the calibre of his friends and their 
enthusiasm for him seems to be the strongest 
reason for giving Dr. Rocher the benefit of the 
doubt about his own calibre. 


P. J. MARSHALL 


K. B. Keprine and others (tr.): More 
pismen : faksimile tangutskikh ksilo- 
grafov, perevod s tangutskogo, vstupi- 
tel’nye stat? à prilozheniya [by] K. B. 
Kepping, V. S. Kolokolov, Ye. I. 
Kychanov, A. P. Terent’ev-Katanski. 
(Pamyatniki Pis’mennosti Vostoka, 
XVI.) 2 vols.: 495 pp., 108 plates; 
271 . Moscow:  Izdatel'stvo 
* Nauka ’, 1969. Rbls. 2.72, 1.95. 


This is a most important addition to the 
series of Tangut studies produced by Soviet 
scholars and an essential work of reference 
for anyone making a study of the Tangut 
language. ‘The sea of characters’ (the title 
is an abbreviated one which appears on every 
page of the text; the full title was probably 
* The precious rhymes of the sea of characters 
of the White High Great Kingdom’) is a 
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dictionary of a very unusual type. The only 
surviving xylograph is incomplete. It must 
. originally have contained a preface, a list of 
the 97 ‘ rhymes ’ (that is the whole of a Tangut 
word except the initial sound) of the level 
tone (the surviving text begins with the page 
containing the 36th and following rhymes), 
and a list of characters ending with each of 
these rhymes. The whole of the second part 
contaming the list of the rhymes of the rising 
tone and the characters ending with these 
rhymes is lost, and some of the pages of the 
first part are lost or damaged. Associated 
with this work, and perhaps the third part 
of it, is one called ‘The sea of characters, 
mixed categories ’, also unique and incomplete. 

Within each rhyme in the ‘Sea of characters’ 
the individual characters are arranged in the 
order of their initial sounds, homophonous 
characters being grouped together. Each 
character is followed by: (1) an analysis of 
its structure ; (2) a translation or explanation 
of its meaning, often quite long; and (3) a 
fan-ts'ieh (to use the Chinese phrase), i.e. two 
characters representing the initial sound and 
the rhyme. Where there are several characters 
with the same sound (homophones), the 
fan-ts‘ieh is given only under the first character 
with a statement of the number of characters 
in the group. 

The ‘Sea of characters, mixed categories ’, 
of which the beginning and end are lost and 
the remainder incomplete, contains characters 
with initial sounds which did not fit con- 
veniently into the phonetic structure which 
formed the basis of the ‘Sea of characters’. 
It is divided into two parts, for the level and 
rising tone respectively, but within each part 
the characters are arranged on a different 
principle, in groups beginning with palatals, 
velars, denti-alveolar spirants and affricates, 
denti-palatal spirants and affricates, glottals, 
and 'liquids respectively. The characters 
within each group are arranged in the order 
of their rhymes, and the individual entries 
are on the same lines as those in the ' Sea of 
characters '. 

Vol. 1 contains the introductory articles, a 
translation of the text of both works, and a 
facsimile. Vol. 11 contains material derived 
from other sources: (1) a list of the first 56 
of the 86 rhymes of the rising tone ; (2) a list 
with brief translations of characters known to 
belong to these rhymes; and (3) & similar 
list, taken from a MS of the * Phonetic tables’, 
of characters belonging to one or two'rhymes 
of the level tone and most of the remaining 
rhymes of the rising tone. It ends with a list, 
prepared by Professor Kolokolov, of all the 
characters in the book, 5,146 in number. This 
is 673 less than the characters in the list at 
the end of Sofronov’s Qrammatika tangut- 
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skogo yazyka (reviewed in BSOAS, xxxu, 2, 
1969, 416) compiled from the text of the 
“Homophones ’, which is almost complete. 

There are other differences between the two 
lists. The arrangement of the characters in 
this list is based on an analysis of the structure 
of each character starting from the right-hand 
bottom corner ; Sofronov’s list is based on an 
analysis starting from the left-hand top corner. 
In the special circumstances of Tangut the 
difference, so far from being a nuisance, is 
positively beneficial, since it gives the searcher 
a double chance of locating a character which 
is damaged or difficult to read. 

There is another difference between the two 
lists. The authors of the present book do not 
suggest the original phonetic value of indivi- 
dual characters, contenting themselves with ` 
presenting the evidence and saying that they 
feel that it would be premature to go further. 
Sofronov would no doubt agree that it would 
be premature to reach firm conclusions on 
this subject; and he points out that the 
pronunciation of Tangut at the end of the 
twelfth century, the date of nearly all the 
external evidence, differed substantially from 
the pronunciation in a.D. 1036 when the 
script was invented, which is probably also 
about the date when the system of initial 
sounds and rhymes was devised. He does, 
however, discuss the subject at considerable 
length and has produced a plausible list of 
the phonetic values of the initial sounds and 
a tentative table of the phonetic values of the 
rhymes (1) as they were probably represented 
by the fan-ts‘iehs of the ‘Sea of characters, 
and (2) as they were probably pronounced at 
the end of the twelfth century. In his index 
each character is accompanied by references 
to (1) its rhyme and (2) its position in the 
homophones, and in nearly every case a 
tentative late twelfth-century pronunciation. 
The two lists are therefore complementary. 
The student of Tangut itself now has at his 
disposal the main part of a dictionary and, 
with the help of Sofronov’s grammar can 
approach Tangut texts with some confidence. 
The student whose purpose is rather to 
discover the position of Tangut in the Tibeto- 
Burman language group and, if possible, to 
reconstruct the original pronunciation of 
Tangut words at the time when the script 
was invented is also now well equipped for 
this task. 


GERARD CLAUSON 


Stuart H. Buck: Tibetan-English 
dictionary, with supplement. (Publica- 
tions in the Languages of Asia, 1.) 
xvii, 833 pp. Washington, D.C.: 
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Catholie University of Ámerica Press, 
1969. $25. 


After the pioneering Tibetan—Russian dic- 
tionary by B. V. Semitov, Yu. M. Parfionovië, 
and B. D. Dandaron (Kratkiy tibetsko-russkiy 
slovar’, ed. Yu. M. Parfionovió, Moscow, 1963), 
which meluded the most modern phase of the 
language, and the much smaller Tibetan- 
German dictionary (l'ibetisch-deutsches W örter- 
buch, Leipzig, 1966) by Eberhardt Richter, we 
are now presented with the first Tibetan- 
English dictionary which pays special atten- 
tion to the modern language. It has been 
done with great care and is neatly reproduced 
from Tibetan and English typescript. The 
supplement had to be appended, as an im- 
portant Glossary of new terms ’, the T'a-snyad 
gsar bsgrigs, published in 1955-7, in four 
(small) volumes by the ‘ Nationalities Pub- 
lishing House’, the Mi-rigs dpe-bskrun k‘an 
(E. Fe HH hk jit Mintzwu-chubaansheh), 
became available to the compiler and his 
collaborators only after the work on the 
dictionary was already in an advanced stage. 
(The latter work is among those also used by 
Semitov, to whose list of dictionaries in the 
preface, as well as to the paper by Dr. J. 
Kolmaë, ‘On some more recent Tibetanistic 
publications edited in the Chinese People’s 
Republic”, Archiv Orientální, xxix, 3, 1961, 
476-9, it may be useful to refer.) Apart from 
modern Chinese publications, French-Tibetan 
and English-Tibetan dictionaries, as well as 
French and English primers and grammars 
of Tibetan have also been used with advantage, 
and, as can be clearly seen from the survey 
of Tibetan lexieography which precedes his 
dietionary, the compiler has gone to great 
lengths to secure relative completeness as far 
as the modern language is concerned. To give 
an example, the inclusion of kehu ' wedge’, 
not to be found, as far as I know, in any other 
Tibetan dictionary, is owed to the excerption 
of Sir Charles Bell's English-Tibetan dic- 
tionary, which, incidentally, was first pub- 
lished in 1905, not in 1920. There can, then, 
be no doubt as to the importance and useful- 
ness of this dictionary of approximately 17,000 
entries, though it must be borne in mind that 
the coinage of modern terms is far from 
having reached its final stage. A Chinese 
publication to be taken into account from 
this point of view is the rGya-Bod shan-sbyar- 
gyi ts‘ig-mdzod (YN 5% Wa] YL Haenn-Tzang 
tsyrhuey), issued in 1964 by the same pub- 
hshers as the T‘a-snyad gsar bsgrigs. 

In the introductory survey of Tibetan 
lexicography the (recently reprinted) Tibetan- 
German dictionary by I. J. Schmidt of 1841, 
though heavily leaning on Csoma, is a notable 
absentee, apart from Semitov’s Tibetan- 
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Russian dictionary. The famous ‘Four 


language mirror” (Jd BB x5 3c $2; Syhtti 
chingwenjiann) was one of Schmidt's sources. 
The ‘Five language mirror’ (dj B8 i 
SC SE) Wuutii chingwenjiann), which added 
Eastern Turkish to Manchu, Mongolian, 
Tibetan, and Chinese, was reproduced by 
photolithography (by the Mintzwu-chubaan- 
sheh) in 1957 (three volumes), but the sur- 
vey does not make it clear that the original 
manuscript goes back to the Ch'ien-lung 
era. I noted that A. Desgodins appears as 
Desdogins and that Ch‘os-grags’s Tibetan- 
Tibetan-Chinese dictionary is referred to 
without naming the author and adducing the 
title(s). L. S. Dagyab’s Tibetan dictionary 
(Dharmasala, 1966) is unlikely to have 
reached the compiler in time for inclusion. 
Sumatiratna’s Tibetan—Tibetan—Mongolian 
dictionary (Ulan Bator, 1959), constituting 
vols. vr and vir of the ‘ Corpus Scriptorum 
Mongolorum', in two quarto volumes of 
1241 and 1391 pages, seems to have escaped 
his attention. 

These few remarks of a purely bibliographical 
character in no way detract, however, from the 
considerable merit of this dictionary. 


W. SIMON 


FRANK MüNzEL: Strafrecht im alten 
China nach den Strafrechtskapiteln in 
den Ming-Annalen. (Verôffentlichun- 
gen des Ostasien-Instituts der Ruhr- 
Universität Bochum.) [iv], 138 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1968. 
DM 22. 


The Ming dynasty has lately attracted much 
attention from both Western and Chinese 
scholars. In America, Professor Hucker has 
made important contributions to our know- 
ledge; m Germany, Professor Grimm has 
devoted attention to certain aspects of Ming 
society, as did Heinz Friese; of somewhat 
older date is Wolfgang Franke’s work on 
Chinese literary sources. Chinese Nationalist 
scholars have provided us with new editions 
of rare Ming legal texts, such as the Ta Kao, 
the ‘Great Decree’, which was believed to 
have been lost. A welcome addition to our 
knowledge of the Ming legal system is the 
present dissertation by Dr. Frank Miinzel, 
who has translated and annotated the first 
chapter of the Ming Hsing fa chih (which 
contains three chapters) As he says there 
are only a few studies on separate problems 
of Ming legal history; he concedes, however, 
that there are better sources than the text 
now translated; as a matter of fact, long 
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sections of the text consist of inaccurate 
extracts from other sources (cf. p. 9; p. 93, 
n. 12, 1. 1). The author defends his choice of 
translating such a text, saying that at any rate 
it is suitable for acquiring a quick survey, and 
that to glance through the original sources 
would be too cumbersome. In order to correct 
the mistakes, he has provided the translation 
with an extensive commentary which com- 
prises more pages (78-129) than the original 
text (34-78) ; actually some of these footnotes 
are very long supplements to the text. The 
reviewer is not fully convinced by this argu- 
ment and wonders if it would not have been 
better to study one or more of the relevant 
subjects separately. 

Whatever there may be of this, as a whole 
the book seems a careful piece of work. The 
author has provided an introduction consisting 
of eight sections among which those con- 
cerning the relevance of these historical 
problems to those of modern times present 
illuminating perspectives. One finds apposite 
remarks on subjects elsewhere less accurately 
dealt with: the limited possibilities of 
analogical application of the law by the 
judiciary, p. 43; the fact that the distinction 
between rites and law was not always very 
sharp, p. 77; that as a matter of principle 
written law was preferred and took first place, 
when opposed to customary law. It is even 
possible that customary law was not recognized 
as such but as situations of fact, p. 22. 

Some factual errors are to be noted. The 
title of the book Li li hsien kang is rendered as 
* Vorsehriften für die Zensoren aus den Ge- 
setzen und VO en’ (p. 37). It seems this would 
be better translated as ‘ Pattern and outline of 
the laws and ordinances’, omitting the refer- 
ence to the Feng hsien kuan—Ming code, 
Peking edition, 1908, ch. 23, Shou tsang, 
sect. 6, Feng hsien kuan li fan tsang. For 
under feng hsien kuan were understood not 
only the censors at Peking, but also inspectors 
in the circuits, tao, under the title an ch'a ssu. 
Besides, it would make no sense to send these 
instructions to all officials if they were meant 
for a separate group of officials only. 

A surprising and serious error is the transla- 
tion of the expressions fet cht and tu chi by 
‘sick persons of the first degree’ and ‘of 
the second degree’ respectively; cf. p. 108, 
n. 22,1.1; p.50; p. 20. If itis already unclear 
what is meant by these degrees, matters have 
been made worse by the statement on p. 20 
that these include mentally ill persons, for 
which the author does not quote any authority. 
The true meaning of these expressions has 
been explained by the official commentary 
to the relevant section in the Ming code— 
Peking edition, 1908, ch. 1, sect. 21, p. 55a, 
Lao hsiao fet chi shou shu. According to this, 
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fet cht means a cripple who has lost one eye or 
one limb and the like; tw cht means a cripple 
who is blind or has lost two limbs and the like. 
Dr. Miinzel has overlooked this commentary. 
Again, Dr. Miinzel quotes the relevant para- 
graph from the Ming hui tien, identical with 
that of the text in the code, and that not very 
accurately as far as the original text of the 
statute is concerned ; moreover, he does not 
take notice of the supplementary characters 
interspersed in the text of the statute, which 
in some ways restrict its operation. Owing to 
these restrictions it cannot be maintained that 
we have here to do with general rules on 
criminal responsibility, Zurechnungsfähigkeit, 
but rather with the application of what, for 
the time being, may be called ‘ clemency’ ; 
for this cf. Hsieh Yün-sheng, 7'ang Ming lu 
ho pien, Peking, 1922, ch. 4, p. 6b. This book 
is missing from the bibliography ; so is Ch'eng 
Shu-te's Chiu ch‘ao lu kfao. 

The book is well provided with tables and 
indexes; but there is not a single Chinese 
character in it. Dates of days are given in 
transcribed cyclical characters; it would have 
been easier 1f these had been converted into 
dates according to the Western calendar. 


M. H. VAN DER VALK 


Donar» J. Munro: The concept of man 
in early China. xvi, 256 pp. Stan- 
ford, Calf.: Stanford University 
Press, 1969. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 72s.) 


This is a stimulating and original attempt 
to find new guide-lines in Chinese thought. It is 
an examination of the Confucian and Taoist 
conceptions of human nature, especially con- 
cerned, in the words of the preface, ‘ with the 


-birth of an idea that has had a long odyssey 


in Chinese intellectual history. The idea is 
that men are naturally equal, and the end of 
the odyssey is still not in sight. . . . The 
importance of the idea of natural equality 
lies in the assumption derived from it by the 
Chinese; that men, lacking innate defects, 
are perfectible through education. The educa- 
tional environment determines whether or not 
men will be good or evil, and educational 
reform is a key to the solution of urgent social 
and political problems '. With this as starting- 
point Dr. Munro is able to approach the 
assumptions of Chinese politics from the Chou 
to Mao Tse-tung from a new and interesting 
angle. He points out that ‘ opposition to 
hereditary privilege is the single theoretical 
position common to all the philosophical schools 
of the Warring States’ (p. 2), and explores 
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the background of this opposition in the social 
history of the late Chou, when hereditary 
aristocracies were gradually supplanted by 
bureaucracies recruited from below. The 
claim of Confucius that ‘ by nature men are 
nearly alike’, the assumption of Mencius and 
Hsün-tzü that human nature whether good or 
bad is the same in all, are treated as a doctrine 
of ‘ natural ’ or * biological ’ equality justifying 
the opposition to hereditary privilege. Taoism 
takes this natural equality to its limit by 
proceeding from ‘ a doctrine of innate equality 
to & denial of any inequalities among men a8 
adults ' (p. 139). Following this line of thought, 
as well as the more familiar theme of whether 
or not human morality is founded in the 
cosmie order, Dr. Munro argues that the 
assumption that men are equally endowed and 
equally educable became a constant of 
Chinese thought which survives even in 
Chinese Communism. 

Dr. Munro brings rich resources to the 
development of his argument; he is at home 
with the Shang and Chou inscriptions as well 
as with literary texts, with Western as well 
as Chinese philosophy. He treats the doctrine 
of natural equality not as common to China 
and the West, as at first sight one would 
expect, but as especially characteristic of 
China. He goes to some trouble to show 
that in the main Western tradition since its 
origins in Greece and Israel the term ‘ equality ’ 
has been used in an evaluative rather than a 
descriptive sense. On the very last page 
before the bibliography he observes that 
* Biblical Hebrew has no word for equality ? 
(p. 240, n. 20). But this prompts a question 
which he has never answered: what is the 
archaic Chinese word for equality ? 

Here there is a basic conceptual confusion 
which vitiates much of Dr. Munro’s argument. 
In the West the word ‘ equal ’ is unambiguous 
in relation to quantities but has extended its 
scope to persons, and with this extension has 
developed the sort of intricate complex of 
interrelated uses which post-Wittgensteinian 
philosophy delights in unravelling. In a 
language which developed in another cultural 
tradition we cannot expect to find any word 
which coincides perfectly with ‘equal’ even 
in the comparing of quantities (in archaic 
Chinese the nearest would be ch‘t 71% , chün #3), 
still less one which is not only applied to persons 
but covers a metaphorical range similar to 
that of ‘ equal’. Even on the topics on which 
China and the West most nearly agree, the 
questions which we discuss in terms of equality 
will be discussed by the Chinese in terms of 
concepts different from ıt to greater or lesser 
degrees. The task therefore is to compare our 
idea of equality with any Chinese ideas which 
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seem to be related to it. But Dr. Munro writes 
as though a Western concept is inside the 
mind of & Chinese thinker whether he has & 
word for it or not. He writes of ' the Chinese 
idea of natural equality ' and of the implica- 
tions ‘when ''equality" is used in the 
descriptive sense, as it was in China’ (p. 182), 
even criticizes the Chinese for confusions in 
the theory of equality which he has himself 
constructed out of Chinese theories about the 
promotion of worth and the goodness or bad- 
ness of human nature (pp. 21, 48), telling us 
for example that ‘ The Confucians would have 
been on firm ground if they had based their 
doctrine of natural equality simply on the 
thesis that all men evaluate and choose’ 
(p. 48). Although well aware of the importance 
of examining the technical terms—he is 
especially interesting on the history of the 
term te ffi (pp. 99-110, 185-97)—Dr. Munro 
shows curiously little interest in the terms 
which Chinese thinkers are actually using 
when he credits them with discussing equality. 

(1) The policy which gradually undermined 
the hereditary principle of the early Chou was 
called shang hsien fig ‘EE ‘promoting the 
worthy’ or tsun $ hsien ‘honouring the 
worthy , both often supplemented by sk 
neng fii BE ‘employing the able’. ‘Pro- 
moting the worthy ' is one of the ten doctrines 
of the Mohist school and the title of the first 
of the ten triads of chapters in Mo-tzù which ex- 
pound these doctrines. According to Dr. Munro, 
Confucians shared the same policy from the 
first and ‘the Mohists concurred in the Con- 
fucian opposition to hereditary privilege’ 
(p. 3). But it is a very long step from Con- 
fucius’s willingness to take students whatever 
their background, which is all the evidence 
Dr. Munro has to offer (p. 2), to the Mohist 
principle that men of worth should be 
appointed to the highest office even if they 
are peasants, craftsmen, or traders. Confucius 
thought of himself as the preserver and 
interpreter of the Chou tradition, which was 
most nearly intact in his own state of Lu; it 
was the Mohists who first clashed openly on 
certain points with the Chou tradition. Dr. 
Munro admits, although he plays down, 
Mencius’s reservations about departing from 
the hereditary principle (p. 2, n.). Hsun-tzü 
is the first Confucian as firmly on the side of 
shang hsien as Mo-tzü had been. The case for 
and against promotion of worth was argued 
in terms of administrative efficiency and the 
dangers of encouraging iriferiors to rise above 
their station, not of any theory of human 
nature. In the Ch‘ang chien J Vd, chapter of 
the Lü-shih ch un-ch'$w (ch. 11) for example 
there is a story of a meeting between the first 
Chou fiefholders in Ch‘i and Lu. The former 
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predicts that Lu will decline because of its 
policy of ‘ preferring one’s kin and promoting 
by patronage’ (#8 #4 E H), the latter 
that the ruling house of Ch‘i will be overthrown 
from below because of its policy of ‘ honouring 
the worthy and promoting the efficient’ 


GE A E Ep. 

(2) As Dr. Munro rightly insists, the assump- 
tion that all men share the same nature i8 an 
important point in common between Mencius 
and Hsün-tzü. Indeed there is reason to 
regard the principle that ‘Every man can 
become a Yao or a Shun’ (Wenctus, 6B/2) 
as the true content of the doctrine of the 
goodness of human nature for Mencius as a 
practical teacher, as is suggested by an episode 
in which he is described as ' expounding the 
goodness of human nature’ although he talks 
only about emulation of the sages (Mencius, 
34/1). Mencius applies the principle not to 
the promotion of worth but to self-education ; 
every man should tell himself that it is his 
own fault that he is not yet a sage like Yao or 
Shun. The theory that some men have good 
natures and some bad (the importance of which 
until the Neo-Confucians revived the Mencian 
doctrine Dr. Munro seems to play down, 
p. 176) could serve as an excuse for despairing 
of moral progress and is therefore a target of 
Mencius’s criticism (Mencius, 6A/7). We may 
also concede that Dr. Munro is right in seeing 
some connexion between the promotion of 
worth and the Mencian theory of human 
nature, although Mencius himself cares more 
about emulation of the sages than social 
mobility. Certainly the practical recognition 
that the best men for office are not always 
the well-born would encourage the assumption 
that men are not better or worse by nature ; 
and the principle that ‘ every man can become 
a Yao or a Shun’, once laid down, would 
reinforce the expectation that there are men 
of talent among the humble. But all this does 
not alter the fact that Mencius is not talking 
about equality at all. He is following a line 
of thought which leads to what we may call 
equalization of opportunity on the basis of 
men’s equal potentialities at birth but which 
has no connexion with any other interpreta- 
tions or implications of our ‘Men are born 
equal ’. 

(3) In the Taoism of Chuang-tzü all judge- 
ment is relative and from the standpoint of 
the Tao nothing is noble or mean, great or 
small. Here we do find a philosophical use of 
chi ‘equal’ in Chi wu We Hy * Recognizing 
things as equal’, title of the second chapter of 
Chuang-izi. Yn this sense cht is generally 
applied to the equalizing attitude of the Taoist 
rather than to the objects themselves (objects 
being, not equally noble or mean, but neither 
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noble nor mean), although we do find such 
sayings as ‘The myriad things are one and 
equal, which is shorter and which is longer ? ? 
(Chuang-tzü, Harvard-Yenching concordance, 
17/44, W hy — 35. BR BA FE). In 
itself this is not egalitarianism but relativism. 
It implies that there are points of view from 
which a king is not noble or a beggar mean, a 
mountain high or a grain small, with no more 
suggestion that we should level society than 
that we should level mountains. It has no 
bearing on equality of opportunity ; Taoists 
indeed reject ‘ promotion of the worthy’ as 
a cause of strife (Lao-izü, 3). However, 
leaving aside the question of how relativism 
can justify any course of action at all, there 1s 
no doubt that Taoism encourages a personal 
attitude which we may call egalitarian, under- 
mining my grounds for recognizing that a king 
is my better or a leper my inferior (for that 
matter, that a dog or a stone has any less or 
more value than me). In this direction Taoists 
could advance to conclusions much more 
radical than mere equality of opportunity. 
A society of Taoist sages, spontaneously 
organizing itself without anyone thinking 
himself superior or inferior, would presumably 
be fully egalitarian, and is conceived as such 
in Chuang-tz% and still more in LZeh-tzá. Pao 
Ching-yen f ik = (c. a.D. 300) ‘ thought 
that ancient times when there was no ruler 
were better than the present’, ascribed the 
origin of Emperors not to the mandate of 
Heaven but to conquest of the weak by the 
strong, and bitterly criticized contemporary 
oppression in the light of the model society of 
old in which ‘there was no ruler and no 
subject? $E Æ JE Er. (Pao-p'u-tzü, Outer 
chapters, 48.) The Taoists do use a word 
similar to ‘equal’, and some of them do 
reach conclusions that we should call egali- 
tarian ; yet what they say is not that men are 
equal but that the sage sees things as equal. 

It is remarkable that although the word ch'i 
in its only philosophical use generally applies 
explicitly to evaluation, Dr. Munro should 
insist that it is we in the West who use 
‘equality’ in an evaluative rather than 
descriptive sense. In spite of his conviction 
that for Mencius men are biologically equal, 
for Christians merely equally cherished by 
God, it is difficult to see that he establishes 
any significant difference here. Every man 
has the capacity to become a sage according 
to Mencius, to win salvation according to 
Christians. The difference between them in 
relation to political egalitarianism is surely 
elsewhere. Confucian virtues are by definition 
the qualities which fit one for office, so that 
to admit that all are capable of them implies 
that there may be men even among the 
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humblest whose talents will be wasted unless 
they are raised to high positions. But to 
recognize that all are capable of the Christian 
virtues does not necessarily commit one to more 
than that princes may be damned and beggars 
saved. As long as attention is fixed on the 
next world there are no politieal consequences, 
while if it is shifted to the present world the 
eonsequences (as in the case of Taoism) do 
not stop at the equalization of opportunity. 

In his preface Dr. Munro refers dis- 
approvingly to ‘a general tendency among 
Western readers, especially those with some 
philosophical training, to interpret and 
evaluate Chinese philosophy in terms of 
familiar categories’ (p. ix). For a scholar to 
refer so casually to this danger, as though one 
has only to notice it to avoid it, is a sign that 
he has not yet appreciated the scope of the 
problem, and it is no surprise to find Dr. Munro 
projecting the category of Equality on to 
China. The tendency to project Western pre- 
conceptions is inherent in the fact that we are 
not Chinese and are not living in the last 
centuries before Christ; it is a danger which 
Dr. Munro, his present reviewer, and all other 
students of Chinese philosophy recognize in 
the abstract or overlook or fight with only 
local and temporary success for the whole of 
our working lives. 

I must apologize for devoting most of this 
review to a criticism of Dr. Munro’s central 
thesis; but that is one way of showing that 
his book belongs to the small number of works 
in English on Chinese thought which are lucid 
and original enough to stimulate. 


A. C. GRAHAM 


NATHAN BiviN : Chinese alchemy: pre- 
liminary studies. (Harvard Mono- 
graphs in the History of Science, [1].) 
xxv, 339 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1968. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. £7 2s. 6d.) 


Chinese alchemy is relevant to two important 
problems in the history of science, the origins 
of the Hellenistic and Arabic alchemy from 
which chemistry descends, and the question 
of what conditions absent in China favoured 
the discovery of the scientific method in 
Europe. Since 1959 a series of valuable articles 
by Joseph Needham and his collaborators 
has prepared the ground for the eagerly 
awaited volume on chemistry in Science and 
civilisation in China. But the study of alchemy 
continues to be hindered by the usual pre- 
liminary difficulties of all subjects outside the 
main stream of Chinese literature. The corpus 
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of about 100 treatises has been generally avail- 
able only since the Commercial Press reprinted 
the Taoist Canon in 1924-6. For at least the 
last 600 years the laboratory processes for 
making elixirs have been misunderstood as 
physiological processes nourished by breathing 
and other techniques. The modern reader 
therefore has the task of recovering the mean- 
ing of arcane texts of an extinct tradition, not 
intended to be understood by a reader who 
has never had a teacher. His difficulties are 
complicated by problems of date, authorship, 
textual transmission, biography, and technical 
vocabulary, Which can rarely be solved by 
referring to the standard histories, biblio- 
graphies, and dictionaries. 

In a subject where no one has yet found a 
secure foothold it is tempting to ignore the 
problems, immobilized by ‘ the suspicion that 
if doubt were invoked systematically precious 
few factual data would survive’ (p. 16). 
Dr. Sivin’s book is primarily a demonstration 
of how to find one’s way around in alchemical 
literature, and it leaves one with the con- 
fidence that at last someone has got his 
bearings, can distinguish what is known from 
what is not yet known, and judges by firm 
standards. His collection of studies centres on 


the Tan ching yao chueh J} BS BA RR 
ascribed to Sun Ssü-mo f£ FA 38$ (fl. 673), 
and includes both a critical edition of the 
text and an annotated translation. He chooses 
this work as a suitable starting-point for 
inquiry on the principle that ‘the general 
strategy is to begin with groups of cognate, 
datable texts in order to develop criteria for 
the historieal treatment of anonymous and 
pseudonymous books which cannot be dated 
by internal evidence; and to proceed from 
texts which deal with clearly defined laboratory 
operations to theoretical works which were 
meant to be understood only by advanced 
adepts* (p. xiv). 

The Tan ching yao chüeh does not appear 
in the bibliography of either of the T'ang 
histories and has no certain external attesta- 
tion before 1023. Dr. Sivin succeeds in showing 
(prineipally on the evidence of the place- 
names and the weights and measures) that at 
any rate it is a T'ang document, and also that 
it is cognate with two other T'ang alchemical 
treatises. As for the authorship, he offers 
only some not very impressive comparisons 
with two medical treatises ascribed to Sun 
Ssü-mo. The most interesting point in 
common is a set of three stylistic features 
(pp. 64-5). Dr. Sivin adds that the three 
features are also found together in an eighth- 
century alchemical text, as a warning against 
‘the danger of overestimating the power of 
this method’ (p. 65); but the proper lesson 
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to draw 18 surely that the power of the method 
is proportionate to the range of stylistic 
criteria and that Dr. Sivin should have given 
us some more. Here one finds oneself ready 
to respect Dr. Sivin's judgement that Sun 
Ssü-mo is provisionally aeceptable as author 
rather than convinced by his argument. 

In ch. ii: the biographies of Sun Ssü-mo in 
the two T'ang histories are translated and 
annotated. They turn out to typify the life 
of the Taoist magus m contaming much more 
legend than one would otherwise expect in 
the official biography of a man who was 
actually at court from 659 to 674. Indeed they 
represent this great brewer of elixirs as alive 
more than a century before the former date ; 
they even report his quite credible statement 
in 673 that he was 93, and refuse to believe 
that he can have been so young! Dr. Sivin is 
not satisfied with the date given for his death 
in the ‘Old T‘ang history’, which is 682; 
* too little is known of its basis to support even 
the formulation ''? 581-682 ? °°” (p. 131). 
There is perhaps some inconsistency in his 
placing of the burden of proof, requiring more 
strmgent evidence for the dating of Sun 
Ssü-mo's death than for his authorship of the 
book, which is provisionally accepted in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary. 

Of the Tan ching yao chueh Dr. Sivin writes 
that ‘there is no work in the literature in 
which the laboratory operations and reagents 
can be identified with equal confidence, and 
hence none which can be given quite so trust- 
worthy an English rendition’ (p. 49). He 
has himself repeated some of the experiments 
at the University of Singapore; the Scarlet 
Snow and Flowing Pear! Elixir proved, at the 
point where he had to abandon the expen 
ment, to be metallic arsenic which badly 
corroded his nickel crucibles (p. 182). The 
alloy produced by the gold-making formula of 
Ko Hung $ PE (283-343) he believes to be 
“copper lightened with arsenic to resemble 
gold ’ (p. 45). On the question why the Chinese 
tried to immortalize themselves with obviously 
poisonous minerals Dr. Sivin observes that 
arsenic and mercury compounds have embalm- 
ing properties and that the exemption of the 
corpse from decay was the sign that the newly 
generated immortal self had left it to live with 
the other immortals (p. 41). The reference to 
this hypothesis, described as ‘almost de- 
veloped’ by Ho Ping-yu and Needham, is 
tantalizingly brief; is ıt implied that the 
elixir was supposed to poison you ? A question 
which he does not raise is whether the 
alchemists really supposed that their alloys 
were identical with natural gold. Dr. Sivin 
quotes the story of a man who was warned 
that the gold given him by the Empress Wu 
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JA. JG (084—705) was alchemical gold which 
would emit parti-coloured fumes if put in a 
flame (p. 45). His inference is that ‘ the dis- 
illusionment of credulity was rare enough to 
be notable’, but it might also be taken to 
imply that alchemical gold although easily 
mistaken for natural gold was known to be 
different. Ko Hung’s insistence that alche- 
mists make real gold would not necessarily be 
incompatible with recognition that they make 
another kind, refused m the market but as 
good or better for making one mmortal. The 
high-mindedness of alchemists, who warn us 
not to make gold merely to get rich, might 
have a good practical motive—we wouldn’t 
get away with it. 

The problem of alchemical terminology, and 
the medical terminology of which it 18 a 
branch, is complicated both by historical 
change and by doubt as to where the line 1s 
drawn between one mineral or disease and 
another (‘no Chinese disease entity corre- 
sponds perfectly with one recognised by 
modern science—even ssi FH; the common 
word for ‘ death ””, often means only “a 
faint °’, p. 205). The understanding of ancient 
medicine, confused by unscientific studies of 
contemporary medical practice and its pharma- 
copoeia, is in an even worse state than that of 
alchemy, which has the advantage that at 
least no one pretends to know much about it 
(‘. . . the general level of work on the history 
of Chinese medicine abysmal . . . if the histories 
of and translations from Chinese medicine 
which are current today dealt with classical 
Greek medicine instead, their publication 
would in most cases have amounted to 
academic suicide. ... The almost unobtainable 
survey of Hartner . . . is almost alone m its 
discernment . . .', p. 311). Among the most 
valuable parts of a book which everywhere 
breaks new ground are the glossaries of sub- 
stances and diseases mentioned in the Tan 
ching yao chueh. The glossary of substances, 
by the way, notes the distinction between 
huang chin E 4 ‘ gold’ and chin alone, often 
used of metal in general, but not the similar 
distinction between chen chu JF Pk ‘ pearl’ 
and chu alone, which may be used of any bead 
or small ball; for a reviewer dazzled by 
Dr. Sivin’s familiarity with the T'ang Chinese 
words for nodular malachite, yellow sal 
ammoniac, and Epsom salts, it is rather con- 
soling to notice that he misses the latter point 
throughout the translation (cf. especially 
pp. 202, 212). 

This is a very agreeable book to read and to 
handle: to the list of credits at the head of 
this review should be added: ‘ Book design 
by David Ford’. 

A. C. GRAHAM 
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LIEN-SHENG VANG: Excursions in sin- 
ology. (Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Studies, XXIV.) xv, 250 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1969. $7.50. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 72s.) 


The Harvard-Yenching Institute is to be 
congratulated on the production of a third 
volume of reprints that are of major import- 
ance to the understanding of Chinese institu- 
tions and economie history. The 14 chapters 
of this volume consist of articles whose 
subjects range in time from the Shang-Yin 
period to the Ming and. Ch'ing dynasties. The 
selection illustrates the width of Professor 
Yang's interests, which include, among others, 
the interpretation of inscriptions, the examina- 
tion of art forms, the form of official histories, 
and an investigation of a Han pastime. These 
articles supplement the earlier collection of 
Professor Yang's work (Studies $n Chinese 
institutional history: published as vol. xx in 
the Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies) and 
Bishop’s edition of six basic articles written 
by different scholars (Studies of governmental 
institutions in Chinese history: vol. xxi in 
the same series). One of Professor Yang’s 
essays, ‘Female rulers in imperial China’, 
appears in both Bishop’s volume and the book 
now under review. 

For the growing number of students who 
are unable to read French, the final study 
included in the collection, which is entitled 
* Economic aspects of public works in imperial 
China’, may prove to be the most valuable 
contribution, as it appears here for the first 
time in English. Written in Professor Yang’s 
usual style of citing data of a direct and 
practical type to illustrate the conclusions of 
principle that he has reached, the chapter 
demonstrates the inextricable connexion in 
Chinese history between effective government 
and semi-official leadership, between economic 
prosperity and the effective use of man- 
power. The emperor’s government must com- 
mand sufficient strength and following to 
retain the support of the intelligentsia, whether 
such men serve as officials in government or as 
leaders of gentry families. There must there- 
fore be an identity of interest between officials 
and the leading landowners or men of wealth. 
The administration must be strong enough to 
call up and organize the services of individuals 
as members of the state labour corps; and 
only then can officials undertake schemes for 
building, irrigation, works of defence, or 
communications. Local government must 
attend to the distribution of staple goods, or 
else the peasantry will flee before the face of 
the tax collector or the recruiting officer; the 
land will then be left untilled and the govern- 
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ment’s eventual source of income will dis- 
appear. If the interests of the gentry are not 
those of the administration, the leading houses 
will not co-operate with the reigning dynasty 
by providing funds and initiative for schemes 
of irrigation or bridge-building. Without the 
law and order of the local official, and a labour 
force employed on the upkeep of canals and 
roads, there can be no transport of staple goods 
or of those choice heavy timbers of the south- 
west on which so many builders called. 

In discussing these matters Professor Yang 
describes the variety and scope of public 
works; the part played by local officials and 
the gentry as well as the officials of the central 
administration in undertaking schemes of 
development; and the use of conscripts, 
convicts, and troops, and to a lesser degree 
slaves, in the arduous labours involved. He 
discusses the use of different materials and the 
financial implications of public works; and 
in the final section on economic thought he 
analyses the basic ideas of harmonization and 
equalization. In this connexion again he 
emphasizes the need for strongly supported 
government, if only to eliminate excessive 
corruption and to resist the pressures of 
parties who were interested more in circum- 
venting the minor hardships of a scheme than 
in planning for its long-term benefits. 


MIOHAEL LOEWE 


R. K. I. Questep: The expansion of 
Russia in East Asia, 1857-1860. xxx, 
339 pp. Kuala Lumpur, Singapore : 
University of Malaya Press, 1968. 
(Distributed by Oxford University 
Press. £5 5s.) 


It is given to few historians to achieve such 
topicality as Dr. Quested. She began her 
research when the very existence of a Sino- 
Soviet dispute was doubted. Her book now 
appears as the two states skirmish over the 
territories ceded by the treaties which she has 
studied. For her subject is the resumption 
by Russia of the Far Eastern expansion which 
had been halted at Nerchinsk and the recogni- 
tion of its success by China in the treaties of 
Aigun, Tientsin, and Peking. By these treaties 
Russia secured the Amur-Ussuri frontier. 

Russian policy has already received some 
attention and the importance of the roles of 
the independent Muravyev, who led his govern- 
ment towards the Pacific, and the skilful 
Ignatyev, who negotiated the Treaty of 
Peking, recognized. Dr. Quested does not add 
substantially to this picture, although she 
does present new information about Putyatin’s 
negotiations, which led to the Treaty of 
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Tientsin, and directs attention to the signifi- 
cance of the neglected part played by the 
Chancellor, Gorehakov, in carefully balancing 
the pressures in St. Petersburg. Dr. Quested's 
exploration of British and French archival 
material is chiefly significant for 1ts demonstra- 
tion of how little those countries knew of what 
was taking place. The British role was 
significant, but quite unconscious: ' There is 
a kind of fatality about the way 1n which Her 
Majesty’s Government, knowing little and 
caring scarcely more about the Amur and 
Ussuri region, conveniently did everything at 
the right moments to facilitate the occupation 
and legal acquisition of the territory by 
Russia ’ (p. 282). Dr. Quested. brings out well 
the fascinating story of  Putyatin and 
Ignatyev's judicious exploitation of British 
actions during the period of the second Opium 
War in order to gain their ends. United States 
diplomats knew more, but understood even 
less, and allowed themselves to be used by the 
Russians, whom they appeared to regard as 
loyal allies against the wicked British colonial- 
ists. But the most ardent victims of this 
Russian confidence trick were the Chinese 
themselves. They could have blown the whole 
edifice away by disclosing to Britain the real 
nature of their negotiations with the Russians. 
The explanation of why they did not and of 
Chinese policy generally 1s the most valuable 
part of this book. 

The Chinese attitude was not the result of 
that mysterious sympathy between Russians 
and Chinese which Ukhtomskiy later dis- 
cerned. For the Chinese the Russians were 
much like any other barbarians: ' their hearts 
are unfathomable and I fear that their nature 
is like that of dogs and sheep so that it will be 
difficult to talk reasonably with them ' wrote 
the Emperor I-ting (quoted p. 53). Nor were 
they indifferent to the loss of the north-eastern 
territories. Although they lacked the force to 
prevent the Russians occupying them, the 
Chinese tried hard to avoid giving diplomatic 
absolution to the violation. I-shan, who 
signed the treaty of Aigun to stave off, as he 
thought, a Russian attack, was later dismissed 
and an attempt made to repudiate the treaty. 
Why, then, did China ultimately concede the 
Russian claims at Peking ? Dr. Quested argues 
it was because the Chinese government 
believed Britain to be a greater danger than 
Russia, and, through ignorance of the true 
state of their naval strengths, that Russia 
could be an effective counterpoise to Britain. 

Firmly based on the available Russian and 
Chinese sources (although she was not allowed 
to see certain Russian archives), and making 
use of other European manuscript material, 
Dr. Quested’s book repays. fully the somewhat 
exacting task of reading it and makes a 
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valuable contribution to the understanding 
of an important episode in Russo-Chinese 
relations. 

M. E. YAPP 


J. S. GREGORY : Great Britain and the 
Taipings. xvi, 211 pp. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1969. 
50s. 


Exasperation with the Ch'ing government 
and the way i6 had responded to the first treaty 
settlement of 1842 gave many British mis- 
sionaries, merchants, and even officials con- 
siderable sympathy for the Tarping Rebellion 
with its apparent Christianity and reforming 
zeal. This sympathy, strongly tempered with 
caution, found expression in the British policy 
of ‘neutrality’ formulated soon after the 
Taipings established their capital at Nanking. 
Yet within a few years British troops were in 
action agamst the rebels. 

Dr. Gregory’s purpose is to examine two 
sets of questions: first, ‘the mechanics of 
British policy-making on this question. How 
did ıt actually take shape? To what extent 
was it the product of rational and controlled 
planning from the centre, as many writers infer 
that it was, and to what extent the chance 
product of local short-term pressures ? Was 
it in any significant way influenced by pressure 
groups from outside, and what was the attitude 
of these groups to that policy ? What in fact 
do we mean by “ British Policy’’?’. The 
second set of questions concerns the ‘ motiva- 
tion of British policy, in particular the reasons 
for the change from neutrality to intervention 
that occurred in the last years of the rebellion. 
Were the Taipings attacked, as many modern 
Chinese historians argue, as proto-nationalists 
whom the British feared would establish a 
strong and popularly based government which 
would deprive the western imperialists of the 
rich pickings they could expect in China after 
the second opium war? Was the continuing 
Taiping prohibition of opium smoking, after 
the Manchu government had agreed to legalize 
the trade in 1858, a major reason for the 
British intervention ? Were the rebels attacked 
as religious blasphemers or as dangerous 
socialists ? What, in short, were the British 
afraid of ?’. 

In 1853 the British government understood 
little about China and even less about the 
Taiping rebels. The policy of ‘neutrality’ 
formulated at that time, which was to remain 
official British policy for almost a decade, was 
fundamentally one of ‘ wait and see’. It was, 
moreover, as the author pomts out, ' distinctly 
an armed neutrality, ready to ''resent'' any 
injury to British interests in China '. 

Dr. Gregory provides a useful survey of 
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publie opinion in Britain and amongst mer- 
chants, missionaries, and the press on the 
China coast, but concludes that official policy 
was not in any significant way influenced by 
these outside views, which were never 
unanimous and  unhesitating. Even mis- 
sionaries found. it difficult to make up their 
minds about what was apparently a popular 
revolt, unexpectedly inspired by Christianity, 
but which seemed to conjure up the spectre of 
anarchy. 

There was not a sudden reversal of British 
policy after 1858, as some Chinese historians 
have claimed, but when ‘a new and satis- 
factory treaty settlement was concluded with 
the existing government ’, the conditions were 
created for a change in policy. Again, there 
were doubts and hesitations. There had been 
a continual reassessment of the chances of 
the rebellion, and the decision depended, 
amongst other things, on what forces were 
available to implement a different, ' forward ' 
policy. 

When the Taipmgs threatened to attack 
Shanghai in 1860, British ‘ neutrality ' proved 
sufficiently flexible to allow the Foreign Office 
to authorize forcible repulsion of the rebels. 
In addition, the presence of the Taiping 
régime in the Yangtze valley nullified the 
chief commercial benefit of the Tientsin 
treaty, the right to trade in that area. So 
immediately after the conclusion of the treaty, 
‘A readiness to help towards its collapse 
certainly became apparent in official British 
considerations on the rebellion’. The refusal 
of the Ch’ing government to ratify the treaty 
gave rise in 1860 to what the author calls the 
‘ Gilbertian situation’ of British and French 
forces attacking Peking in the north, while 
co-operating with Chinese authorities to defend 
Shanghai from a Taiping attack in the south. 

This ‘ peculiar, presumptuous and imperfect 
kind of neutrality ’ was nevertheless reaffirmed 
in 1861; but there was an increasing desire 
to change the situation by aiding the Manchus 
in some way, without getting too deeply in- 
volved. Hence the more tolerant attitude in 
late 1861 to the enlistment of foreign mer- 
cenaries for the defence of Shanghai, and 
co-operation with the Ch'ing government in 
attempting to prevent ‘war supplies’, in- 
cluding such things as hemp, oil, timber, iron 
and steel, as well as arms, from being delivered 
to the rebels by British traders. 

‘Neutrality ° was abandoned for inter- 
vention in 1862, as an immediate response to 
a new attack on Shanghai and the occupation 
of Ningpo by the Taipings. The coup d'état at 
the court in Peking also led some British 
officials to hope that a period of enlightenment 
was about to begin in Chinese government 
circles. For various reasons, not least the 
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small number of troops available, inter- 
vention was on a small scale. The decision to 
defend not only Shanghai but the whole 
region within a 30-mile limit was taken, 
Dr. Gregory shows, on local initiative. After 
the summer of 1862 British troops were not 
involved directly ; thereafter the main form 
of foreign intervention was through the ill- 
named ‘ Ever-Victorious Army ’, which helped 
to prevent the Taipings from taking Shanghai 
and from holding their rich base in the 
Yangtze delta. This intervention became the 
subject of a lively public debate, and the 
author gives a useful survey in ch. viii of the 
various opinions which were expressed at the 
time. ; 
What was the motive for British inter- 
vention ? The author demolishes one by one 
the arguments that the British intervened 
against a popular national revolution which 
might deprive her of her privileges, against a 
socialist revolution, against religious blas- 
phemers, that Britain feared intervention by 
other powers, or that she acted because the 
opium trade was threatened by Taiping anti- 
opium policy. His conclusion is that ‘any 
explanation of the change in British policy 
which implies that it was the product of some 
kind of logical analysis and reassessment at 
high level of government planning . . . 18 
misleading’. In a complex and changing 
situation, and given the length of time it took 
to communicate between the China coast and 
London, a great deal was left to the initiative 
of local British officials. Their actions were 
required to be more or less consistent with the 
general line of British policy, which was 
primarily concerned with British commercial 
interests, present and future. 

Dr. Gregory argues convincingly that policy 
towards the Taipings evolved from ‘neutrality ’ 
to intervention in a hesitant, almost haphazard 
manner, over which Whitehall had by no 
means complete control. By careful explora- 
tion of the intricacies of the process of policy- 
making he administers a deserved corrective 
to those who prefer their history in un- 
equivocally simple terms of black or white. 
He concludes that ‘ despite superficial appear- 
ances, British policy on this particular issue 
does not provide a very convincing example of 
a cynically repressive imperialism at work °. 

But the fact that policy decisions were 
reached in a somewhat bumbling manner after 
much hesitation need. not blind us to the fact 
that this was stil imperialism at work. 
Individually the policy-makers may have 
been men of goodwill, but the word ‘ cynical ° 
does not seem entirely inappropriate to 
describe the kind of hostile ‘ neutrality ’ which 
operated against the Taipings. It is hard to 
conceive of any real neutrality in a case where 
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Britain had treàty relations with one of the 
belligerents and not the other, and when these 
treaty relations were the legal basis for her 
privileges in China. Indeed, the ‘ neutrality ' 
which the British government protested seems 
difficult to reconcile with the definition of the 
concept (by Oppenheim) which Dr. Gregory 
gives in a footnote: ‘Since neutrality is an 
attitude of impartiality, it excludes such 
assistance and succour to one of the belligerents 
as is detrimental to the other, and, further, 
such injuries to the one as benefit the other. 
. . . [It] is not incompatible with sympathy 
with one belligerent and disapproval of the 
other, so long as these feelings do not find 
expression in actions violating impartiality. 
... Again [it]... does not compel [neutrals] 
to remain inactive when a belligerent in 
carrying on hostilities violates the rules of 
International Law’. By this definition, what 
Britain practised can hardly be called 
neutrality. In any case, there is something 
cynical, if not repressive, in claiming neutrality 
in accordance with some concept of inter- 
national law (the Western rules of the game), 
which the powers were seeking to impose upon 
China, but only in so far as it was convenient 
to them, and which they felt no obligation to 
respect when applied to * half-civilized govern- 
ments’ (Palmerston), or to countries which 
had ‘not reached a certain grade of political, 
moral and philosophical development °> ( Morn- 
ing Post). British actions were not based on 
international law, but on strong-arm methods 
to support commercial and other interests. 
This is why, as the author remarks, it is 
* difficult to apply normal criteria for neutrality 
and belligerence ’ to some of the British actions 
in this period. 

Nor should one dismiss too lightly the 
possible influence in determining British policy 
of widely held prejudices. Many of the men 
connected with the formulation of official 
attitudes probably felt a deeply rooted distaste 
for a rebellion in which there seemed to be 
‘a total absence of men of age, of education 
or of respectability’ (Medhurst and Lewin 
Bowring), or in which ‘ religious fanaticism, 
reactionary vengeance or destructive socialism ' 
might be rampant (Church Missionary Society). 
Not everyone felt sympathy for a rebel régime 
which seemed to consist of ‘soldiers and 
slaves’ (Parkes), who were ‘ Revolters not 
only against the Emperor, but against all 
laws, human and divine’ (Palmerston). 

Dr. Gregory’s exhaustive treatment of the 
sources relevant to British policy and attitudes 
is impressive. His use of Chinese material, 
however, is less satisfactory, and he does not 
always do justice to the opinions of Chinese 
historians. Chien Yu-wen, for instance, did not 
argue that British action at Shanghai in 
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August 1860 was not an abandonment of the 
policy of neutrality (n. 34 to ch. v). Quite the 
contrary; what Chien says is: ‘To have 
already announced that no sides would be 
taken, and at the same time to announce that 
the Ch’ing side would be helped to maintain 
peace and security, to include in the defence 
area the hsien town of Shanghai, which was 
outside the settlement and within the juris- 
diction of Ch‘ing officials, was contradictory 
and also against international law, since a 
neutral cannot help one side to defend a city ' 
(Chien Yu-wen, T'ai-p*?ng T'ien-kuo tien-chih 
t‘ung-k‘ao, 11, 903). Elsewhere Chien says, 
* The British government on the surface main- 
tained a policy of neutrality, but for Bruce 
and the others to help the Ch‘ing side defend 
the city was in fact a breach of neutrality ' 
(ibid., 939). Nor did Hsieh Hsing-yao suggest 
(n. 8 to ch. ix) that British hostility was 
provoked by an element of socialism in the 
Taiping programme, at least not in the place 
cited. There are other small errors. 

In spite of certain shortcomings this book 
does fill, in a lucid and generally reliable way, 
an important gap in the history of British 
relations with China in the nineteenth century. 
Of particular interest are the reports of the 
official British visit to the rebel capital in 
June 1854, and the extraordinary letter 
received from Yang Hsiu-ch‘ing, which are 
published here for the first time, in the 
appendix. 

C. A. CURWEN 


PIERRE VERGER: Flux et reflux de la 
traite des nègres entre le golfe de Bénin 
et Bahia de todos os Santos du XVIIe au 
XIX* siècle. (École Pratique des 
Hautes Études—Sorbonne. vie Sec- 
tion: Sciences Économiques et 
Sociales. Le Monde d'Outre-Mer, 
Passé et Présent. Première Série : 
Études, xxx.) 720 pp., 32 plates. 
Paris, La Haye : Mouton & Co., 1968. 


The tide of books about the slave-trade 
from Africa shows no sign of ebbing. Pierre 
Verger’s huge volume concentrates on the 
trade between West Africa and Brazil, though 
incidental details remind. us of some of the 
more esoteric ramifications of that trade—the 
fact that on the Gold Coast in the sixteenth 
century slaves were an import, not an export, 
brought by the Portuguese from Congo to 
exchange for gold (p. 8), or the re-export of 
slaves from Bahia round the Horn to the 
eastern Pacific (p. 293). 

The slave-trade to Bahia divides into four 
periods: relatively small numbers of slaves 
from the Guinea coast in the sixteenth century ; 
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larger numbers from Angola and Congo in the 
seventeenth ; from the Cóte de Mina (in fact 
mainly the present Dahomey coast) especially 
in the first three-quarters of the eighteenth 
century ; and from the Bight of Benin between 
1770 and 1850. This book concentrates on the 
two latter. 

Several main themes are developed. Rivalry 
among non-Africans recurs in many guises: 
early Dutch restrictions on Portuguese traders ; 
the popularity, on the West African coast, of 
low-quality tobacco from Bahia, which forced 
the Dutch to make concessions to the Bahians 
and led to divergent interests between the 
merchants of Bahia and those of Portugal, in 
which tension were the seeds of the future 
independence of Brazil; the attempts of the 
British to check the trade after 1807, and the 
various evasive devices of the Bahian slave- 
traders even after the official abolition of the 
trade in Brazil in 1830. 1807 was a key date 
not only because of the abolition of the British 
slave-trade, but also because the Portuguese 
regent, fleeing Napoleon, left Lisbon then for 
Rio de Janeiro (p. 287). 

The British abolition of the slave-trade was, 
of course, only a manifestation of the transition 
from a commercial era to the industrial 
revolution (p. 288). Yet the complex questions 
of motive, and economic analysis, in the anti- 
slavery movement seem to me still rather un- 
certain. If religious enthusiasm, in Islam, is 
the main factor prompting freedmen in Brazil 
to revolt, why should it not be, in Christianity 
and humanitarianism, at least a main factor 
stimulating anti-slavery? ‘If the British 
economy had by 1807 changed so radically as 
to render the slave-trade obsolete, why did no 
one notice this in the Parliamentary debates ? 
If slavery had ceased to perform a useful 
function, why was Britain accused of malicious 
intent in tampering with it in other countries ? 
And so on. 

The varying capacity and character of 
slaves of different origins is another main 
theme. Those of the Céte de Mina were 
preferred to those from south of the Equator ; 
but the northerners were at the same time more 
likely to revolt, particularly when they were 
Muslims. Revolts by slaves and freedmen in 
Bahia from 1807 to 1835 are described, and 
the part played in them by Muslims (Yoruba 
and Hausa). The author calls the revolts 
‘guerres religieuses? (p. 326), and sees in 
them a continuation of the Fulani jihād in 
northern Nigeria, the progress of which the 
exiles in Brazil watched from afar. The 
parallel is intriguing: the jihad had its 
origins in the refusal of devout Muslims to live 
peaceably under the Hausa kings, who were 
regarded as worse than Pagans, and similarly 
the Muslims in Brazil laboured under infidel 
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rule. References to Qur'àn schools and 
teacheis (pp. 341-5), and to the conversion in 
Brazil of more Africans to Islam, show that 
the positive side of the jihad spirit, the 
extension of the household of the faith, was 
present as well as the negative one of in- 
surrection. A Qur'an teacher, himself a slave, 
might teach freedmen (p. 523). A single 
reference (p. 340) to Islamic rosaries may 
indicate the involvement of a tariqa, or brother- 
hood. Arabic amulets were deeply suspected 
by the Brazilian authorities. I checked the 
14 dated revolts by the Muslim calendar, 
rather expecting some to fall in Ramadàn, 
often a time of heightened feeling: in fact 
only three do, but these include the main 
rising in 1835, which also corresponded with 
an important Christian festival. 

There is also attention to events in Africa, 
particularly ın Whydah, a main slaving centre, 
in Dahomey, and in Lagos. There is some 
discussion of the return of freed slaves from 
Brazil to West Africa—often a hazardous 
enterprise—and of the distinctive society 
which they created in Africa after their return. 

Style and organization lack polish. Some- 
times a staccato sequence of brief paragraphs 
sets out the chronology. More often there are 
extensive quotations from the documents: in 
a sense the book is basically selections from 
documents. This may be of great value, 
particularly for relatively inaccessible material 
in Portugal or Brazil. But analysis by quota- 
tion has its defects. Often the weight of 
detail becomes indigestible. How ıs the 
uninitiated reader to evaluate the sources ? 
And sometimes a cited document looks for- 
ward to later events—a committee discusses 
future policy, an individual requests some 
favour, the government orders an inquiry— 
and we wait in vain to learn the result. 

Candler and Burgess's Narrative of a visit 
to Brazil, published in 1853, deserves mention 
in the bibliography ; R. K. Kent’s article on 
the African state of Palmares in Brazil, pub- 
lished in 1965 (JAH, vr, 2, 161-75), pre- 
sumably appeared too late for inclusion. 

The two guesses at the meaning of C.M.S.— 
‘la société des missions chrétiennes ' (p. 558), 
and the ‘ Christian Mission Society ' (p. 587)— 
hint perhaps at a less than thorough treatment 
of the Sierra Leone side of the story. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


J. S. MANGAT': A history of the Asians 
in East Africa, c. 1886 to 1945. 
(Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
xx, 216 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1969. 55s. 


The settlement of Asians from India and 
Pakistan in East Africa has, as the author of 
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this book tells us, been studied by a number 
of scholars in a variety of ways, though none 
has yet attempted a major historical work on 
the subject. The main weaknesses of these 
studies, he also tells us, lie ‘in the limited 
range of the primary sources of information 
consulted’. Dr. Mangat is an historian by 
profession, and this book began life as a 
doctoral dissertation : it is lucid, well written, 
and a great deal more agreeable,to read than 
many other similar exercises in colonial history. 
Moreover, Dr. Mangat has consulted all the 
primary sources that an historian could ask 
him to read, and has constructed a careful 
narrative of the part played by Indians in 
East Africa during the last century and a half. 
It is a serious work and will certainly be in- 
dispensable to students of East Africa in 
particular and to those of migration in general, 
though, to use the author’s own expression, it 
cannot be considered ‘ definitive ’. 

Any study is shaped, of course, by the 
material that the author selects and displays, 
and by the questions he puts to that material. 
The questions Dr. Mangat was interested to 
ask are those that can easily be put to sources 
of information that historians regard ‘as 
primary, that is, the files and documents that 
find their way into archives. However, Dr. 
Mangat was also trained at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies and is himself an 
Asian from East Africa, so he is well aware of 
the oral tradition that lives among the settlers, 
many of whose fathers’ and grandfathers’ lives 
spanned the period he has written about in 
detail. He has used this tradition for checking 
the main pomts of the narrative and his 
tentative answers to some of the questions 
suggested to him by his primary sources. 

In societies such as those of East Africa 
where there live distinct groups of culturally 
very diverse people, it is often socially and 
administratively convenient to treat groups 
other than one’s own as undifferentiated 
masses. During the 60 years that principally 
concern Dr. Mangat, European administrators 
and settlers almost invariably spoke and 
thought of ‘Indians’ and the ‘Indian 
Question °, or of the ‘ Africans” and their 
“place”. Not surprisingly, the Indian settlers, 
who were by origin, language, and culture as 
diverse as the Africans, were soon educated to 
think in the same terms, and to resent their 
' place ’ in the middle of the three-tier system. 
This folk sociology and its attendant ideology 
of course guided most political and other types 
of social action, the record of which is the 
material that has found its way into archives. 
The history that Dr. Mangat has written is 
essentially that of the growth and some of 
the consequences of these beliefs. 

During this period Kenya occupied a special 
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position in East Africa. By and large it was 
more prosperous than the other territories ; 
it had the biggest settlements of Europeans 
and of Indians ; and though after 1923 African 
interests were nominally regarded as primary, 
the ' natives'' economic weakness and lack of 
education allowed both Europeans and 
Indians to behave as if the future of the 
country rested on the outcome of their quarrels, 
Dr. Mangat’s account of this slightly unreal 
drama, which was most highly developed in 
Kenya, is nicely presented. The prmorpal 
Indian actors lived in Nairobi and spoke for a 
few all-Indian institutions, a fact that often 
gave an impression (very occasionally correct) 
of an Indian community solidly united in the 
face of political and social oppression. At the 
same time there were very few people in East 
Africa who really believed. this: the Indian 
community was seldom united and a relatively 
small part of its energy was ocoupied in 
‘national’ politics. The untypicality of the 
Kenyan political scene was recognized even by 
the spokesmen of the all-Indian institutions, 
who in a memorandum written in 1929 
opposed suggestions for the closer union of 
the East African territories for fear of the 
* Kenyanization of East Africa ’. 

Dr. Mangat argues that the disappearance 
of political unity in the Indian community of 
Kenya and its failure ever to develop as 
strongly in the other territories were the 
results of losing the fight for equality, and, 
more generally, of the colonial situation. No 
one could argue that these were not very 
important factors, especially in the particular 
aspect of the history of Asians in East Africa 
that Dr. Mangat has focused his attention on. 
But the failure of the few politically active 
Indian settlers to construct a united com- 
munity—except on certain short-lived issues— 
also rested on a number of other equally 
important factors. Most of these were in- 
herent in the nature of the immigration: the 
fact that it was voluntary; the size of the 
settlement at different times, a fact which 
affected its development; its composition in 
terms of religion, caste, sect, and district of 
origin in India, as well as the economic and 
political situation in Africa—all these factors 
limited the kind of society that the Asians 
could, and indeed wanted, to make in Africa. 
Their leaders spoke of ‘ apathy’, when they 
themselves simply wanted to get on with the 
trade which they had come to pursue, and to 
save enough money to go home without 
having done themselves social harm by mixing 
voo closely with inappropriate people abroad. 

But this is another history of the Asians in 
East Africa than the one Dr. Mangat has 
chosen to write: and to write it rather dif- 
ferent questions will have to be asked of rather 
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different material from that used by him. 
Asian settlement in almost every district of 
East Africa is a matter of who first saw an 
opportunity there and what people that man 
or group of men managed to attract to help 
make use of the chance. The sources for this 
history are perhaps still to be found in district 
offices, in the oral tradition, and possibly in 
the books of some of the older business firms. 
It is to be hoped that after his excellent piece 
of pioneering work Dr. Mangat may be able 
to attract a generation of students who will 
exploit the opportunity to understand one of 
the most interesting and more manageable 
overseas emigrations. 
H. S. MORRIS 


Prosser GIFFORD and Ww. ROGER 
Louis (ed.) : Britain and Germany in 
Africa: imperial rivalry and colonial 
rule. xvii, 825 pp., 4 maps. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1967. $17.50, £7 17s. 


This co-operative work consists of 24 essays 
which began as papers presented to an inter- 
national conference at Yale in 1965. Eleven 
of these are on ‘ imperial rivalry '—that is, on 
Anglo-German competition during and after 
the Scramble, with a coda on the inter-war 
controversy over ‘ Germany's lost colonies’. 
Twelve, which derive a certain unity of theme 
from a recurrent tendency to compare the 
differing objectives and techniques of British 
and German administration, are on ‘ colonial 
rule’. In each of these sections, one of the 
essays—by Jean Stengers for ‘Imperial 
rivalry °’ and by J. D. Fage for * Colonial rule ' 
—attempts a synthesis and summary of the 
other contributions. The twenty-fourth con- 
tribution is on historiography. 

The section ‘Imperial rivalry’ will be 
mainly of interest to diplomatic historians 
rather than to Africanists. But some of the 
authors have not shirked the question of the 
motives behind the ‘ new imperialism’; and 
a study of the motives for acquiring colonies 
is at least a starting-point for the investigation 
of what now seems a more fruitful theme—the 
interactions between the European rulers and 
their African subjects. Thus H. A. Turner, in 
a study of ‘ Bismarck’s imperialist venture ’ 
which incidentally goes far to demolish the 
* Taylor thesis °, demonstrates that Bismarck 
and his advisers were by no means immune 
from the Torschlusspanik—the fear of being 
irrevocably shut out from the last ‘ available ' 
areas for expansion—which so powerfully 
influenced the ‘new imperialists’ of other 
nationalities—Cecil Rhodes, Leopold II, Jules 
Ferry, to name only three. 
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W. W. Schmokel’s essay on ' British and 
German colonial attitudes, 1919-1939 * throws 
much light on the ‘ conventional wisdom’ of 
presuppositions and prejudices which underlay 
administrative attitudes to Africans in this 
period. He shows that by the 1930’s the ideas 
of the ‘ colonial experts’, both in Britain and 
in Germany, had lost touch with the growing- 
points of African society: the ‘experts’ 
virtually ignored * such problems as detribaliza- 
tion, urbanization, or higher education for 
Africans ’. 

One interesting side-effect of the Anglo- 
German colonial controversy was to generate 
in England a belated flare-up of authoritarian 
and even exploitative imperialism. The pro- 
claimed goal of ‘ self-government’ fell below 
the horizon; by 1936 it was Colonial Office 
doctrine that the period of ‘ tutelage’ would 
be indefinitely prolonged. As early as 1934, 
the Round Table proclaimed. the obsolescence 
of ‘native paramountey ' and ' predicted the 
emergence of & new colonial policy in which 
the interests of the mother country would be 
paramount’. An anonymous ‘Modern Con- 
servative’ could in 1938 rejoice that ‘our 
vision of a great imperial future’ had at last 
been regained. The intense conservatism of 
British colonial administration in the 1930's 
has often been excused as a necessary con- 
sequence of the Depression; Dr. Schmokel’s 
material suggests that it has other roots. 

In Britain, even the Left tended to accept 
uncritically the ideas of the ‘experts’, in- 
cluding their evaluation of ‘ the African ', and 
to support the fundamentally conservative 
doctrine of indirect rule. Perhaps few Labour 
spokesmen would have been so blunt as Fred 
Bellenger who in 1937 told the Commons 
that ‘ all this talk about the native inhabitants 
deciding for themselves which country they 
would like to rule them is all rot, and we 
know it’; but perhaps fewer still would have 
fundamentally disagreed with him. Only one 
or two left-wing German publicists of the 
Weimar era, none of them in any sense 
‘colonial experts’, ventured to predict that 
‘the age of European colonialism is approach- 
ing its end’. But would they have been right, 
and would the ideas of the ‘ colonial experts’ 
now seem so ‘fatuous’ (Schmokel) if the 
Third Reich had survived, especial as a 
super-Power dominating continental Europe ? 

In December 1936 Lord Esher found it 
‘obvious that a native German, if he obeys 
the Government and does not object to the 
loss of his freedom, 1s very well treated. Is that 
not also exactly our own colonial attitude 
towards the native African ?'. A full analysis 
of this statement would produce a wealth of 


1 Sic, not Ballenger, as in Schmokel. 
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information on the attitudes of the British 
ruling élite towards its African subjects, and 
on the assumptions which lay behind those 
attitudes ; but about the actual conditions of 
life, and. the modes of thought and behaviour, 
of those African subjects, the statement tells 
us precisely nothing. A hostile critic might 
suggest that the ‘Colonial rule’ section of 
Britain and Germany in Africa could be 
evaluated on broadly simular lines. Of course, 
this section has much valuable factual material 
on the detailed formulation and application of 
administrative policy. But, as Professor Fage 
points out in his ‘Synthesis and summary ’, 
these studies, and the comparisons based upon 
them, sometimes suffer from the absence of 
any adequate analysis of pre-colonial African 
society. 

Prosser Gifford’s admirable essay on indirect 
rule, in some ways the key essay in the 
* Colonial rule’ section, is a most illuminating 
comparative study of the political psychology 
and admunistrative presuppositions of British 
and German colonial officials. But the deeper 
Dr. Gifford goes (and he does go deep) the 
more concerned he must be with British and 
German, and not African, history and 
sociology. Dr. Gifford tells us much about the 
self-images of the politico-social élites in 
Britain and in Germany; and about the 
educational or quasi-educational institutions 
which preserved and meulcated those self- 
images. Moreover, certain contrasts of policy 
force him to explore the very essence of 
political life in the two mother countries. It 
was, for instance, important that there was at 
Westminster a 'gentleman's agreement’ to 
keep party politics out of questions of colonial 
administration; while the parties in the 
Reichstag had no such mhibitions. But, as 
Professor Fage remarks, all this is rather 
peripheral to ‘the question that matters 
today ... whether it made any difference to 
the Africans that some of them were once 
ruled by Britons and some by Germans . . .’. 

Even R. I. Rotberg's essay on resistance and 
rebellion in British and German East Africa 
does not always elucidate what was happening 
in, and to, the African societies which rebelled 
or resisted. His account of Johnston’s wars 
with the Yao, for example, is almost pure 
‘military history °’, differing from Johnston’s 
own drum-and-trumpet chronicle only in that 
Dr. Rotberg sympathizes with the Yao. Dr. 
Rotberg is, however, much more illuminating 
on Maji Maji and on John Chilembwe’s rising. 
Here he supplements with important new in- 
formation the well-known account by Shepper- 
son and Price. 

For an understanding of the reaction and 
adjustments of African societies to European 
rule, the study of peoples or groups who 
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co-operated can be at least as illuminating as 
that of those who resisted. Mrs. E. M. Chilver 
devotes a valuable essay to the Bali of the 
Cameroons, who were for a time very active 
administrative and economic auxiliaries of 
the Germans. But even here, perhaps because 
Balı oral sources seem to have offered little 
beyond anecdote, the emphasis is on German 
attitudes to the Bali and ‘die Balifrage ' 
rather than on the adjustment of the Bali to 
their new role under German masters. It 15 
a pity that the book contains no essay on the 
lines of J. van Velsen’s studies of the lakeside 
Tonga of Malawi, which show how this 
people was able ‘to use the [administration] 
within the framework of their Tonga values’ 
and so cause it ‘to play [a] role in Tonga 
politics which to some extent was independent 
of the intentions of the... administrators ’.? 
*Africanists' will, then, find the ‘ Colonial 
rule’ section for the most part rather remote 
from their present main focus of interest, and 
therefore a little disappointing. But any 
student of Africa under European rule, how- 
ever dedicated his ‘ Africanism’, must pay 
serious attention not only to the internal 
history of indigenous societies but also to what 


the European rulers were doing and—hardly 


less important—to what those rulers believed 
themselves to be doing. For information and 
enlightenment on these topics, he will not 
turn in vain to these scholarly and expert 
essays on colonial rule. 

G. N. SANDERSON 


I. M. Lewis (ed.): History and social 
anthropology. (A.S.A. Monographs, 7.) 
xxvii, 307 pp. London, ete.: Tavi- 
stock Publications, 1968. 50s. (Dis- 
tributed in U.S.A. by Barnes and 
Noble.) 


This collection of papers, presented in 1966 
to the annual conference of the Association of 
Social Anthropologists of the Commonwealth, 
ranges very widely indeed in time and space 
from republican Rome to contemporary 
Benin. The contributions have no more in 
common than that they are all historically 
oriented essays by professional social anthro- 
pologists. They can be reviewed here only 
from the point of view of an African historian. 
From that point of view, this is one of the 
weightiest contributions to come from the 
social anthropologists for some time, and it is 
to be hoped that no serious student, of West 
African history in particular, will be misled to 


2 J. van Velsen, ‘ The establishment of the 
administration in Tongaland ’, in Historians in 
tropical Africa, Salisbury, University College, 
1962, 177-95. 
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neglect it by the unpromising generality of the 
title. 

P. C. Lloyd, in a brilliant paper on ' Conflict 
theory and Yoruba kingdoms’, analyses in 
the ethnographic present the forces making for 
major political change in a ‘ model’ Yoruba 
town of pre-colonial times. 

R. E. Bradbury’s long paper on ‘ Con- 
tinuities and discontinuities in pre-colonial 
and colonial Benin politics (1897-1951) ’ is 
the most detailed and illuminating account 
yet available of Bini history under colonial 
rule. He brings out the long-standing British 
ignorance of the norms of traditional govern- 
ment, and the way in which customary 
pre-colonial patterns of political behaviour con- 
tinued to be a major influence upon the local 
power struggle right down to the emergence 
of modern electoral politics in the early 1950’s. 

E. Ardener’s very thorough and closely 
woven study of ‘ Documentary and linguistic 
evidence for the rise of the trading polities 
between Rio del Rey and Cameroons, 1500— 
1650 ’ presents research of the first importance 
which will be indispensable to historians of 
that region. 

P. Morton-Williams's treatment of ' The 
Fulani penetration into Nupe and Yoruba in 
the nineteenth century’ is too cramped a 
discussion of a very complex theme to be 
entirely satisfying and, to a plain historian at 
least, the theoretical arguments do not seem 
at all closely related to the expository sections 
or to throw much light upon them. 

M. Southwold’s examination of royal 
succession in Buganda is an exciting piece of 
detection with superficially unpromising 
material, but has been more fully published 
elsewhere (in J. R. Goody (ed.), Succession 
to high office, Cambridge, 1966). 

The introduction, a highly theoretical dis- 
cussion of the interest which history should 
have for the social anthropologist, reveals 
how far Dr. Lewis is (like most of his con- 
tributors) from entering into the ordinary 
academic historian’s concept of his own role. 
It is not difficult to see the cause of such 
misunderstanding. The contributors to this 
symposium have clearly read a great deal about 
history, especially in the works of such suspect 
‘ historicists ' as E. H. Carr, but they do not 
seem to read much actual history. Indeed, 
some of their bibliographies would prompt the 
suspicion that they deliberately avoid the 
contributions of pure historians to their own 
fields of research. 

D. H. JONES 


SUZANNE COMHAIRE-SYLVAIN: Femmes 
de Kinshasa, hier et aujourd'hui. 
(École Pratique des Hautes Études — 
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Sorbonne. Sixième Section : Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Le Monde 
d'Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. Troi- 
sième Série: Essais, vir) 383 pp. 
8 plates. Paris, La Haye: Mouton 
& Co., 1968. 


It is debatable whether-any anthropologist 
is justified in writing of women in isolation ; 
this book does little to settle the controversy. 
It is a composite work; the bulk of it consists 
of material collected between April and 
September 1965. The author had earlier 
(August 1943-December 1945) done field- 
work in the capital of what was then the 
Belgian Congo. The main results were pub- 
lished in English by the University of Cape 
Town as Food and leisure among the African 
youth of Léopoldville. The first four chapters of 
this second book unite in a single narrative 
the scattered references to women in the 
earlier one. Given Belgian restrictions on 
entry to the African city at the time, partici- 
pant observation was impossible but even so, 
the many broad generalized statements about 
what was obviously a very complex situation 
are disappointing. These chapters, with their 
section headings, read like an ethnographic 
survey but there is also some useful quantita- 
tive information. But there is no over-all 
analysis of the type of society m which 
the women lived; this lack accounts for the 
rather novelistic impression given by the 
biographies which end the section on Belgian 
Léopoldville. 

The rest of the book is of even lesser quality. 
Although it comprises 10 chapters as opposed. 
to the four dealing with 1943-5, the material 
suffers from a thoroughly uncritical approach. 
The reader leaps 20 years without any mention 
of the effect of these vital years, particularly 
the turbulent three years after the Congo's 
accession to Independence in 1960. The 
massive influx of population, staggering un- 
employment, and problems of feeding and 
housing are barely referred to, although the 
prevalence of crime is discussed. The style is 
the same as that of the first section: a series 
of generalizations with anecdotal illustrations. 
Very often the generalizations seem to be those 
of the author’s informants and indeed some 
sections are based on discussions held with 
members of associations and societies to which 
the wealthier and better-educated women 
belong. There is altogether a bias towards the 
upper strata ; a section on feminine education 
contains considerable detail although probably 
85 % of the women of Kinshasa are illit- 
erate and a total of 56,845 girls in school 
out of a total population of between 800,000 
and a million, of which half are under 18, is a 
small proportion of the total. 
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A final section gives 24 biographies of which 
most are of women of relatively high social 
status, who have visited Europe and are 
therefore quite untypical. The total picture 
which emerges is an unrepresentative but 
flattering portrait of the aspiring bourgeoise, 
much resembling the feminine counterpart of 
the pre-independenee evolwé, who proved to 
be a figment of the colonial imagination. 

In many places the writing is sloppy and 
marred by local jargon (‘ Boy’ for ' domes- 
tique") and anglicisms (‘labeur agricole’). 
Nevertheless Mme. Comhaire-Sylvain has 
collected together and made available informa- 
tion which is not easily accessible and the 
specialist will find much of interest in 1t. 


J. S. LA FONTAINE 


Douczas Brown and PETER A. P. J. 
ALLEN: An introduction to the law 
of Uganda. (Law in Africa, No. 25.) 
vii, 136 pp. London: Sweet and 
Maxwell; Lagos: African Univer- 
sities Press, 1968. 45s. 


The authors, each of whom has first-hand 
experience of law teaching in Uganda, intend 
to provide ‘ an elementary, introductory work 
for the beginner’, suitable as well for law 
students as for others who have occasion to 
study léw. With the dearth of textbooks on 
East African law, this is a commendable aim : 
but the result is disappointing. This book 
amply demonstrates the pitfalls which await 
those who would write in that deceptively 
enticing genre of introductions for the beginner. 
In a short work of 15 brief chapters, the 
authors endeavour to cover the main elements 
of Uganda law, from some ill-assorted basic 
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definitions to constitutional law, including 
en route (inter alia) customary law, the courts, 
procedure and evidence, land law, criminal 
law, contract, tort, and the legal profession. 

This attempt at comprehensiveness in such 
a compass inevitably results in inadequate, 
and even misleading, treatment of most 
subjects. There are numerous errors and even 
contradictions within the book (e.g. on the 
age of criminal responsibility or the sovereignty 
of Parliament). But the main defects of the 
work are threefold. Firstly, it fails to present 
any coherent view of the legal system of 
Uganda as a whole, and would leave many 
beginners with an unsure grasp of apparently 
inconsequential and ill-related technicalities. 
Secondly, except to a limited extent in the 
chapter on land law, there is little attempt to 
present even these technicalities in the context 
of Uganda and the life of 1ts people. Thirdly, 
it was a fatal mistake in a work of this kind to 
determine to spare the beginner even a single 
footnote or reference to further reading or 
authority: there is not even a brief biblio- 
graphy. The authors cite two cases from the 
law reports, but only to demonstrate the mode 
of citation of cases—which is hardly necessary 
as they cite no other cases whatsoever. ‘There 
is no comparable instruction regarding the 
citation of statutes, although a few statutes 
are mentioned in the text. It is regrettable 
that the authors decided to prefer reliance 
upon imaginary situations, for occasional 
illustration, to the citing of local cases of 
interest (in which the albeit scanty local law 
reports abound). 

This work cannot be regarded as a useful 
or reliable introduction to the study of law 
in Uganda; and even the interested layman 
is likely to find it a dull book. 


JAMES S. READ 
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ANOUAR Louca (comp.): Catalogue des 
manuscrits arabes, Bibliothèque Publi- 
que et Universitaire de Genève. T6 pp. 
Genève : [Bibliothèque Publique et 
Universitaire de Genève], 1968. 


This is à catalogue of some 112 manuscripts, 
well printed on china paper. Most of the 
collection was acquired in 1820 through Jean 
Humbert (1792-1851), a Swiss Orientalist, in 
large part through the good. offices of Michel 
Sabbagh (1784-1816) who also copied many 
of the texts. 

The manuscripts when originally acquired 
were acquired for their literary, rather than 


their rarity or aesthetic, value and many of 
them are excerpts from standard texts. 

The collection is perhaps most interesting for 
its early modern texts, some of which are by 
Christian authors, which would be of value to 
those concerned with the earlier stages of 
modern literary history. 

The printing and proof-reading have been 
done carefully, though there are a few mis- 
prints as e.g. ‘Sudir’ for ‘Sudir’ on p. 41, 
and in the Arabic text drw for drr (durar) on 
p. 62. In one or two places the Arabic text 
has been corrected by hand (pp. 19, 39). 

The indexes (pp. 73-6) are useful and full. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 
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IurivAz ‘ALT ‘ARSHI (comp.): Cata- 
logue of the Arabic manuscripts in 
Raza Library, Rampur. Vol. three. 
Principles of jurisprudence, dialectics, 
polemics, jurisprudence and law of 
inheritance. (Raza Library Publica- 
tion Series, No. 15.) vi, 529 pp. 
Rampur: Raza Library Trust, 1968. 
Rs. 30. 


The first and second volumes have already 
been reviewed in this journal (BSOAS, XXIX, 
3, 1966, 669-70, and XXXI, 2, 1968, 446), and 
we now have three of the four volumes which 
the Secretary of the Raza Library Trust 
promised in 1963. 

Vol. mı of the series is compiled on the same 
principles as the earlier volumes, and the 
Secretary’s preface lists 18 of the most in- 
teresting manuscripts, 12 of which are cate- 
gorized as unique. 

The catalogue as a whole has many points 
of interest. The principal headings all list 
Zaidi as well as Shi'i works. No Hanbali MSS 
are listed under the headings of principles of 
jurisprudence, or laws of inheritance although 
a number are listed under the heading of 
jurisprudence. Under this latter heading is 
listed also one Khariji text, unfortunately not 
a unique manuscript. 

The headings ‘ Polemics’ in this volume is 
not in fact the same as ‘ Polemics’ in Vol. 1x 
(434-71). In this volume the MSS listed 
under this heading refer to differences within 
the main body of Islamic opinion. In the pre- 
ceding volume the heading describes a corpus 
mainly of anti-sectarian MSS. The heading 
might therefore have been avoided in the 
present volume. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


Jacop M. Lanpau: The Jews in nine- 
teenth-century Egypt. (Publications of 
the Ben-Zvi Institute, the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem.) 302 pp. 
8 plates. [Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi In- 
‘stitute, Hebrew University], 1967. 
[In Hebrew.] 


In the time of Muhammad ‘Ali, there were 
some 5,000 Jews in Egypt—about double the 
present number. They enjoyed a limited and 
precarious toleration, being held, in Edward 
Lane’s phrase, ‘in the utmost contempt and 
abhorrence by the Muslims in general’. Most 
of them lived in the old Jewish quarter, which 
Lane describes as ‘ miserable, close, and dirty ’. 
They included a few wealthy general mer- 
chants, and a number of sarrafs, sayrafis, 
goldsmiths and silversmiths ; others earned a 
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livelihood by retailing fruit, groceries, and the 
like. ‘The condition of the lower orders’, 
Lane noted, ‘is very wretched; many of 
them having no other means of subsistence 
than alms bestowed upon them by their 
superiors of the same sect.’ 

By 1897, when the first census with a count 
by religion was held, the number of Jews in 
Egypt had risen to 25,200 ; in 1907 there were 
38,635, and in 1917, 59,581. Thereafter the 
increase drops to a more natural rate, reaching 
64,484 in 1937. By the end of the monarchy 
the Jewish community in Egypt was estimated 
at between 76,000 and 80,000. 

This phenomenal growth was due to a 
number of changes that occurred in Egypt in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. The legal and social status of Jews, 
and above all their personal security, were 
significantly improved. "Their position was 
now assimilated to that of the Christian 
minorities in the country, and they were thus 
able to share in their advancement and 
enrichment. Despite some surviving hostility, 
and occasional anti-Jewish riots, usually 
linked with Christian accusations of ritual 
murder, the Jews flourished in Egypt, and 
their numbers were augmented by many new- 
comers from southern Europe and above all 
from the Ottoman lands in south-west Asia. 
Besides the two major communities in Cairo 
and Alexandria, there were others in provincial 
towns, with a large range of communal, 
educational, and charitable activities. Released 
from earlier restrictions, and profiting from the 
privileged status which many of them enjoyed 
as foreigners under the capitulations, they 
were able to gain an important position in the 
commercial and financial life of the country. 
In this, their development closely paralleled 
that of the Greeks, Italians, Syro-Lebanese 
Christians, and, though with important dif- 
ferences, the Copts. 

The Greeks and Italians of Egypt found their 
own historians, notably Politis and Balboni, 
while the Copts form the subject of a con- 
siderable literature, both by Coptic and 
foreign scholars. The Jews of modern Egypt, 
however, have hitherto neither produced nor 
inspired much historical writing. Such work 
as has so far been done on the subject is slight 
and for the most part pre-scholarly. In writing 
a short history of the Jews in nineteenth- 
century Egypt, Dr. Landau, of the Hebrew 
University, has therefore been able to make an 
important contribution to both Jewish and 
Egyptian history. He has already published a 
short study of the subject in English, * The Jews 
in nineteenth-century Egypi—some socio- 
economic aspects ’, in P. M. Holt (ed.), Political 
and social change in modern Egypt (London, 
1968), 196-208. For obvious reasons, he has 
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not been able to visit Egypt or to make use 
of whatever relevant records may survive in 
that country. He has, however, been able to 
gather a remarkable amount of information 
from other sources ; from British, French, and 
Italian foreign ministry archives, from the 
records of the Alliance Israélite Universelle 1n 
Paris, and from a wide range of published 
material—books, pamphlets, newspapers, 
magazines, reports, even leaflets—in many 
languages. From these he has put together a 
sober and instructive account of the rise of 
Egyptian Jewry under Khedivial and British 
rule, and of their economic, social, and 
cultural life. The book is well illustrated, and 
includes a substantial appendix of docu- 
mentary evidence, most of it previously 
unpublished. Since the above was sent to 
press, a revised edition, in English, has 
appeared (New York University Press, 1969). 


B. L. 


JASPER YEATES Brinton: The Mized 
Courts of Egypt. Revised edition. xvi, 
305 pp., 8 plates. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1968. 
$12.50, £5 12s. 6d. 


The first edition of this standard work 
appeared in 1930, when the Mixed Courts 
were still a functioning institution. In this 
second edition, Mr. Brinton, who was a judge 
in the Mixed Courts from 1921 to 1948, has 
brought their story down to include the last 
years of their existence, ending with their 
closure in 1949 in accordance with the Mon- 
treux Treaty of 1937. 'The first 17 chapters, 
on the history, organization, and procedure of 
the Courts, substantially reproduces the text 
of the earlier edition, but with appropriate 
revision. A misprint in the table of contents 
wrongly states the theme of ch. iv to be 
marital (not martial) law. Three new chapters 
have been added, on the Conference and 
Treaty of Montreux and on the subsequent 
history of the Mixed Courts. The appendixes 
have been greatly augmented, and inier alia 
give the text of some important documents. 
Ihe bibliography has been brought up to date. 


P. M. H. 


Frank E. Trout: Morocco’s Saharan 
frontiers. (Bibliotheca Africana Droz, 
1.) 561 pp. Geneva: Droz, 1969. 


Dr. Trout’s memoir on this complicated 
international dispute is based upon pains- 
taking research, lasting for eight years, into 
varied and often voluminous sources, including 
a large number of maps which have been 
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reproduced, conveniently but with excessive 
reduction of scale, at the end of this volume. 
He shows that numerous changes in the actual 
frontier arose mainly from administrative needs 
during the colonial period, especially during 
the half-century after 1911 when France was 
the sovereign power both in Algeria and. 
Morocco. After the armed conflict that had 
erupted when Algeria became independent, 
the two countries agreed in 1964 to a demili- 
tarized zone, and the issue has been quiescent. 
The presence of iron ore and phosphate deposits 
will eventually make an agreed and demarcated 
frontier necessary ; and Dr. Trout makes some 
suggestions in his concluding chapter that he 
hopes will prove constructive. 

As an historical study, the work is evidently 
provisional, because when their period of rule 
ended the French removed the state papers 
from both Morocco and Algeria to Paris, 
where, at present, they are inaccessible to 
students. 

J. H. G. LEBON 


JOSEPH B. SZYLIOWIOZ : Political change 
in rural Turkey: Erdemli. (Publica- 
tions in Near and Middle East Studies, 
Columbia University, Series A, VIII.) 
218 pp., map. The Hague, Paris: 
Mouton and Co., 1966. Guilders 30. 


Much has been written in recent years about 
modernization in the Middle East, both, by 
local and by foreign scholars. An interesting 
process of modernization can be discerned in 
the literature of the subject, as well as in the 
subject itself. It begins, like other literatures, 
with heroic sagas, perhaps rather primitive at 
times, but presenting a narrative of events 
which forms the basis of subsequent explana- 
tions and theories. As usual, poetry is followed 
by scholarship, which in turn goes through 
several phases of evolution. Among one school, 
a knowledge of a Middle Eastern language is 
thought not only necessary but sufficient for 
the study of modern political, social, or 
economic affairs; for another, a social science 
discipline is the indispensable preparation for 
& study in which ignorance of the native 
vernaculars is a minor defect, easily made 
good by the use of informants and translators. 
More recently, there has been some con- 
vergence between the two;  philologists 
writing of current problems have begun to 
use, if not the techniques, then at least the 
jargon of the social sciences, while social 
scientists have sought to acquire as much 
knowledge of a relevant language as their 
overloaded programme of activity permits. 
Both groups have often been guilty of the 
charge which a Turkish novelist levelled some 
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years ago against the historians and political 
scientists who had written about his country— 
that they had studied the history and politics 
of some thousands of men in Istanbul and 
Ankara and a few other cities—but not of 
Turkey. 

The kind of work that Dr. Szyliowiez has 
earried out and described goes a long way 
towards ánswering such accusations. Clearly, 
he is able to use both spoken and written 
Turkish—to converse with Turks in their own 
language, and to evaluate his findings against 
the background of a scholarly knowledge of 
the Turkish past. In diseussing political 
change, he is able to do so with the assurance 
of & politieal scientist whose assumptions are 
conscious and explicit—in other words, who 
knows what he is doing. His theme is political 
modernization, which he examines m depth 
in & village in southern Turkey in the late 
1950’s. After some preliminary study of 
social and economie change, Dr. Szyliowicz 
goes on to discuss in detail the political life of 
the area—the municipality, the role of the 
officers of the central administration, the 
political parties, election campaigns, and 
elections. The result tells us a great deal not 
only about Erdemli but about Turkish, and 
indeed Middle Eastern politics in general. 

Unfortunately, Turkey is one of the very 
few countries in the area in which such studies 
are possible—and Turkish is the only lan- 
guage which is written in the Latin script. It 
therefore seems likely that for some time to 
come the study of modern Middle Eastern 
society and politics will remain in a state of 
jühiliyya, and its literature consist largely of 
ayyäm al-‘arab and isr@iliyyat. 

B. L. 


Corpus inscriptionum iranicarum. Part 
11. Pahlavi inscriptions. Vol. 111. Dura- 
Europos. Plates. Portfolio 1: plates 
i—xaxw). Edited by R. N. Frye. [xii] 
pp., 34 plates. London: Percy Lund, 
Humphries and Co. Ltd., 1968. 90s. 


The 34 excellent plates in this portfolio 
constitute a complete collection of the known 
Iranian inscriptions (third century A.D.) from 
the famous Syrian site known as Dura- 
Europos, where excavations began in the 
1920’s. The portfolio is fittmgly dedicated to 
Bernhard Geiger, who did not live to publish 
his promised editio major for the Corpus 
inscriptionum. iranicarum. About a dozen of 
the photographs provide previously unpub- 
lished inscriptions. A very useful feature is 
the bibliography for each inscription provided 
by Professor Frye. 

R. E. EMMERIOK 
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B. N. MUKHERJEE : Studies in Kushäna 
genealogy and chronology. Vol. 1. The 
Kushaina genealogy. (Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Research Series, No. 11x. 
Studies, No. 38.) xvu, 213 pp., 
10 plates, 2 maps. Calcutta: Sanskrit 
College, 1967. Rs. 35. 


This is the first volume of a planned two- 
volume work concerning Kusäna : genealogy 
and chronology, the problems of which have 
long claimed the attention of B. N. Mukherjee. 
The first volume consists essentially of two 
long chapters, one on the name Kusäna, the 
other on the genealogy of the Kusäna rulers. 
In the latter he equates Sotér Megas with 
Vima Kadphises. The second volume will, 
among other things, provide evidence for his 
view ‘that Kaniska I started his reign in 
A.D. 78 " (p. 118), a view which he maintained 
at the 1960 Kaniska conference (see A. L. 
Basham (ed.), Papers on the date of Kanigka, 
Leiden, 1968, 200—5). In general, however, 
scholars are now tending to settle for a second- 
century date. 

There is little that is new in this volume. 
Old arguments and readings are often un- 
necessarily repeated at length. On pp. 80 ff. 
there is an elaborate discussion of the reading 
of a Kaniska seal published in Numismatic 
Chronicle, vx Ser., xv, 1955, 203-7, by A. D. H. 
Bivar, but it is not made clear, despite foot- . 
notes 249 and 261 on p. 111, tha$ the proposed 
new readings and interpretations are those of 
W. B. Henning, published in ZDMG, cxv, 1, 
1965, 85—7, an article known to Dr. Mukherjee. 

As for Ke'n of the Sogdian ‘ Ancient Letters’, 
Dr. Mukherjee has overlooked (p. 34, n. 94) 
W. B. Henning's identification of Ke’n with 
Ku-tsang, the old name of Liang-chou 
(BSOAS, xit, 3-4, 1948, 608-10). 


R. E. EMMERICK 


G. M. Merepitu-Owens: Handhst of 
Persian manuscripts, 1895-1966. x, 
126 pp. + errata sheet. [London]: 
British Museum, [91968]. 60s. 


This handlist is a substantial stop-gap. Until 
the completion of Mr. Meredith-Owens’s full- 
scale descriptive catalogue, said to be well 
under way, it gives a summary account of all 
the Persian manuscripts acquired by the 
British Museum since 1895, when Rieu’s 
Supplement was published. These number few 
short of a thousand. The manuscripts are 
listed primarily according to subject and 
indexes of titles and personal names are pro- 
vided. It is particularly useful to have the 
45 Judaeo-Persian manuscripts all described 
together, but other dialects are not separately 
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noticed, e.g. two MSS containing Goräni 
(Or. 6444 and. 12638) are widely separated. 

Two objections are perhaps worth stating. 
The first is on behalf of Zoroastrians, on whom 
it is a little hard to wish the Dasatir (Or. 
11967), ‘ one of the most impudent forgeries 
ever perpetuated ’ (E. G. Browne, Lit. hist., 
I, 53). The other concerns an innovation in 
transcription at which all linguists will (or 
should) shudder. It is that ‘the final -ak in 
words like nämah has been changed to -ek 
to bring the pronunciation [sic] into line with 
that of Modern Persian’. The result is a 
horrid hybrid, the Classical vowel system 
aiu, Tū, ar au, with ein -eh alone. Nämeh-1 
nimi, for example, is no better representation 
of Modern Persian /nàme-ye nàmi/ than 
namah-t, to which the historical näma-yi 
would be preferable in this context. 

D. N. M. 


P. B. Desar: Basavésvara and his times. 
xxi, 406 pp., 24 plates, map. Dhar- 
war: Kannada Research Institute, 
Karnatak University, 1968. Rs. 20. 


In the history of religions in medieval India, 
the importance of bhakti movements among 
the Saivas has perhaps received less attention 
from scholars than it merits, the devotional 
forces among Vaisnavas receiving greater 
notice. 

Professor Desai’s book does something to 
redress the balance, dealing as it does with 
Basava, one of the most important figures of 
the Virakaiva movement in medieval India in 
the region now forming the northern part of 
Mysore State. 

The author places Basava in his historical 
setting, tracing clearly the somewhat com- 
plicated history of the Kalachuris, especially 
Bijjala II. He concludes that Basava himself 
was an historical personage, and adduces much 
material that is entirely convincing, par- 
ticularly inscriptions. Clearly, a great deal 
of scholarship has gone into producing this 
interesting account. 

The appendixes include inscriptional ma- 
terial, and there is an excellent selection of 
plates at the end. The work is well printed, 
and Professor Desai earns our gratitude for 
a sympathetic survey. 

J.B. MARR 


N. SuBRAHMANIAN: Savigam polity: 
the administration and social life of the 
Sangam Tamils. xvi,424 pp. London: 
Asia Publishing House, [C1966]. 50s. 


This book was originally presented as a 
doctoral thesis to the Annamalai University 
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and, in its second half, covers similar ground 
to that dealt with by S. Singaravelu in his 
Social life of the Tamils, published in 1966. 

The best section, perhaps inevitably from 
the nature of Cankam puram-poetry itself, is 
that on warfare and military organization, the 
author’s sixth chapter (pp. 118 ff.). From his 
references it is clear that, in common with 
earlier writers, he has relied heavily on 
Tôlkäppiyam, on the colophons to anthology- 
poems, and on the medieval commentators 
such as Naccinärkkiniyar. What is probably 
a desideratum in the study of Cankam litera- 
ture is a thorough reappraisal of the texts 
themselves, clearly treating as such all 
epexegetical and ancillary material. 

Dr. Subrahmanian adopts the broader view 
of what constitutes Cankam literature, in- 
cluding therein the Patinénkilkkanakku and 
the epics Cilappatikaram and Manimekalai. 
One wonders if, as a result, he has introduced. 
a somewhat broader discussion than the rather 
restricted title might warrant. 

A great deal of interesting material is 
included, and the author has been particularly 
painstaking in giving references; it is a 
pleasure to see these as genuine footnotes 
rather than appendages to chapters. There 
is a comprehensive bibliography. 


J. R. MARR 


Masumi and Maryse SHIBATA (tr.): Le 
Kojiki (chronique des choses anciennes). 
267 pp. Paris: Éditions G.-P. Mai- 
sonneuve et Larose, [1969]. Fr. 30. 


This first translation into French of the 
eighth-century Japanese work, the Kojiki, 
offers nothing that is not already better done 
in English. In spite of the importance of 
helping the reader to interpret the text in a 
meaningful way, there are few notes and even 
these are not always well chosen or very in- 
formative. The translators have of course 
benefited from the work done on the text by 
Japanese scholars since Chamberlain produced 
the first translation in 1883, but his notes and 
all aspects of Philippi’s recent translation are 
far superior. They have followed Chamberlain 
in translating the names of gods, etc., when 
their meaning is known—except, for some 
reason, in the case of Izanaki-no-Mikoto and 
Izanami-no-Mikoto—but, unlike him, they do 
not give the original Japanese names as well. 
This practice, which makes an otherwise 
interesting genealogical table all but useless, 
is hardly redeemed by a glossary with only 
38 entries of all kinds. This is, in short, an 
unsatisfactory and unscholarly piece of work. 


P. G. O'N. 
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JOHANNES SIEMES: Hermann Roesler 
and the making of the Meiji state. 
xii, 252 pp., 2 plates. Tokyo: Sophia 
"University in cooperation with 


Charles E. Tuttle Co., [1968]. $8.50. 


Constitutional commentaries do not normally 
make exciting reading, but those of Hermann 
Roesler on the Meiji constitution must possess 
a greater interest than most. As principal 
legal adviser to Ito Hirobumi during the 
drafting of the constitution, his views on how 
it should operate are naturally of considerable 
relevance to the continuing discussion con- 
cerning the intentions underlying its adoption 
by the Meiji government and the part played 
by it in the development of Japanese party 
politics. Professor Siemes has, therefore, 
performed a real service in reprinting Roesler’s 
original commentaries, as preserved in the 
papers of Ito Miyoji, and the value of his 
work is much enhanced by his substantial 
introduction, which stresses the sociological 
elements in Roesler’s thought and presents 
him as a thoughtful and constructive con- 
servative, rather than the typical Prussian 
reactionary which he is often assumed to have 
been. One may feel that the author goes too 
far at times in his devotion to Roesler. Some 
of his claims are rather sweeping and his 
suggestion that Roesler’s ideas, if carried out 
in their entirety, would have altered the 
course of Japanese history can be interpreted 
as an indication, not so much of Roesler’s 
brilliance as of his failure to comprehend the 
basic facts of Japanese politics. His expectation 
that the Emperor would take an active part 
in government is perhaps the best example of 
this. In Roesler’s commentaries themselves, 
moreover, the concept of social monarchy, to 
which the author gives such prominence, is 
likely to strike the reader less than the attempt 
to find precedents and parallels for Japanese 
constitutional procedure in the practice of 
European states. In essence, however, 
Roesler’s commentaries constitute a coherent 
conservative exposition of the spirit of the 
Meiji constitution, and as such provide as 
valuable an insight into the ideas which shaped 
the constitution as the semi-official com- 
mentary published under Itó's name. 


R. L. SIMS 


TADASHI FuKUTAKE: Japanese rural 
society. Translated by R. P. Dore. 
xiv, 230 pp., front., 8 plates. Tokyo, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1967. 
63s. 


In the days when Japanese scholarship con- 
centrated mainly upon matters of purely 
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Japanese interest the fact that its products 
were accessible only to those non-Japanese 
who had mastered the intricacies of the 
Japanese script was regrettable, but at least 
it could be assumed that anyone who seriously 
required to read the material would learn the 
language. To-day the Japanese invasion of 
every realm of knowledge poses a more difficult 
problem. For students of the comparative 
sciences, social as well as physical, translation 
is imperative. There are probably very few 
Western social scientists who do not know 
that there has been a striking efflorescence 
of the social sciences in Japan in recent years ; 
there are still fewer who have been able to 
profit by it. Professor Dore’s presentation in 
English of this well-known general survey by 
his friend Professor Fukutake is more than 
welcome. It is also an elegant piece of English 
prose. 

The book is divided into five parts, of which 
the first is an over-all survey of the state of 
Japanese agriculture before and after the 
second World War. Professor Fukutake’s 
conclusion is that whereas the rural standards 
of living rose quite dramatically after this war, 
incomes from purely agricultural sources did 
not rise commensurately. As a result, it was 
necessary for many farmers to seek supple- 
mentary incomes outside agriculture. Pro- 
fessor Fukutake claims that the ensuing 
differentiation between part-time and full-time 
farmers is proceeding rapidly, and that it 
brings with it not only cultural differentiation 
but also structural change in village society. 

In parts rr, mi, and Iv he explores these 
structural changes, first in kinship relation- 
ships, where he notes significant departures 
from the ideal of the ie-type compound family, 
and second in the structure of hamlets and 
villages, where he stresses a decline in tradi- 
tional forms of solidarity. Finally, in part v, 
there follows a descriptive analysis of living 
standards and rural social and political 
attitudes. Here Professor Fukutake returns 
again to the theme that farming in Japan 
to-day is basically less profitable than other 
means of making a living, and that the rural 
population is now well aware of this fact. 
Nevertheless, he argues, despite discernible 
differences in political attitudes between the 
different strata of the farm population, rural 
dwellers still show relatively less political 
consciousness than townsmen. 

In his (charming) introduction to the 
translation Professor Dore points out that 
there are a number of points on which Pro- 
fessor Fukutake’s interpretations are con- 
troversial, and on which, indeed, he himself 
would take issue. In particular, he cites 
Professor Fukutake’s contention that hamlet 
and village solidarity are in themselves 
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necessarily repressive, and. his assumption that 
village leaders always exercise authority 
simply for their own benefit without regard for 
the poorer members of the community. He 
wonders, too, whether Professor Fukutake 
does not overstate his criticism of the govern- 
ment’s agrarian policy. But controversy, 
whether over social theory or social policy, is 
life for the social sciences, and Professor 
Fukutake’s book is certainly alive. Theoreti- 
cally stimulating, it is based upon eyewitness 
experience and personal commitment: an 
excellent introduction to the study of Japanese 
rural society. 
B. E. W. 


KAREL VAN DEN ExNDE: Éléments de 
grammaire yaka : phonologie et mor- 
phologie flexionnelle. (Publications de 
lUniversité Lovanium. Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres.) 114 pp. + 
errata sheet. Kinshasa: Universite 
Lovanium, Publications Universi- 
taires, 1968. 


Professor van den Eynde has attempted, 
and in large measure achieved, what I believe 
should be an objective for all African linguists 
—a lmguistic description which at once 
adheres to academic standards of accuracy 
and is also of service to the ‘ owners of the 
language’. This book is offered primarily to 
students of Lovanium University as a hand- 
book for their future secondary school teach- 
ing, at a level beyond which they will have 
progressed in their university studies; its 
utility, however, is likely to be wider than this, 
and it represents a record of Yaka of serious 
academic interest. 

The author’s aims require the sacrifice of 
novel or technical terminology for the more 
familiar classical terminology wherever pos- 
sible, a course which entails no loss to the 
refinement of the description, although it may 
conceal the art. The analogies that furnish 
the terms are not always close—as in the use 
of ‘cas’ to denote differmg tone-patterns of 
the substantive according to syntactical con- 
text—but the terminology seems satisfactory. 

For similar reasons Professor van den Eynde 
has eschewed extensive abstraction and made 
much use of example and paradigm, which 
permits the native speaker readily to confirm 
the observations from his own experience. 

From an academic point of view, the book 
is of especial interest for the tonal categories 
required by the description (tonal information 
is very full throughout). As implied by the 
sub-title, the work stops short of syntactical 
description and even of the consideration of 
verbal extensions. The description of the 
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function of the different ‘cas tonaux’ would 
have been clearer if it could have been set in 
the context of a syntactic description. 

One 18 led to wonder whether the work does 
not stop too far short for the greatest benefit of 
Congolese teachers and their pupils. Phonology 
and tonology will always have a relatively 
greater educational importance where the local 
orthography underdifferentiates and fails to 
indicate tone, but articulateness in a first 
language 18 likely to gain more from studies 
of syntax, vocabulary, and idiom. Let us hope 
for more—and more comprehensive—works 
of this kind and this quality. 


MICHAEL MANN 


Sir Francis FULLER: A vanished 
dynasty: Ashanti. Second edition, 
with an introduction and notes by 
W. E. F. Ward. (Cass Library of 
African Studies. General Studies, 
No. 78.) lviii, 241 pp., front., 11 plates, 
map. London: Frank Cass and Co. 
Ltd., 1968. 60s. 


The permanent niche which this book must 
hold in the historiography of Ashanti probably 
justifies its reprinting, but what a wasted 
opportunity it represents! Fuller wrote it at 
the conclusion of a distinguished administrative 
career of no less than 14 years as Chief Com- 
missioner of Ashanti. His knowledge of 
conditions in the country, and more especially 
of the political situation, in the first two 
decades of this century, must have been un- 
rivalled. Yet, for all his sympathy for his 
subject, he was able to produce no more than 
this dull compilation of drum-and-trumpet 
annals, very largely derived from secondary 
published sources, and scarcely at all enriched 
by his personal experience. Mr. Ward’s useful 
introduction and notes seem to me to claim 
rather more for Fuller than he deserves, and 
perhaps by implication to undervalue a much 
more important and still too much neglected 
historian, C. C. Reindorf. 

D. H. JONES 


R. MANSELL PRoTHERO (ed.): A geo- 
graphy of Africa: regional essays on 
fundamental characteristics, issues and 
problems. xv, 480 pp. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1969. 70s. 


Both the editor and the group of British 
specialists on African geography are to be 
congratulated on their collection of essays. 
With the exception of Mr. McKay, who was 
allotted the thankless task of Congo (Kin- 
shasa) and has been unable to dispel the 
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obscurity enveloping that country since 1960, 
all the contributors have drawn upon their 
experience of the continent to identify and 
discuss outstanding aspects of contemporary 
Africa, region by region. Thus, for example, 
Professor Clarke concentrates upon the 
revolutionary effects of the European with- 
drawal and the discovery of petroleum in 
north-west África and Professor Fair analyses 
the contradiction between the policy of racial 
segregation and. the inoreasingly intimate 
association of Bantu and. White in the economic 
life of southern Africa. Dr. Hodder writes on 
the theme of trade in West Africa, which he 
considers to have been neglected hitherto by 
research workers. Despite this diversity in 
the choice of subject-matter, there is unity 
in treatment clearly deriving from a con- 
census among geographers about the rationale 
of their subjeot. Moreover, though obviously 
masters of their regions, they have avoided the 
technicalities and pedantries that so often 
mar books compounded by bringing together 
separate contributions by specialists. The 
work may therefore be recommended to those 
who wish not only to be well-informed about 
contemporary Africa but to gain some insight 
into the nature of modern geography. The 
62 original and well-reproduced maps appre- 
ciably increase the volume’s compendiousness 
(if it be remembered that a map is the equiva- 
lent of sevéral pages of text); but Africa is a 
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large continent, and a shorter work would 
inevitably have been superficial. 


J. H. Q. LEBON 


MicugL Lers and JACQUELINE 
DELANGE : African art. Translated 
by Michael Ross. (The Arts of Man- 
kind, Vol. 11.) xiv, 461 pp. London : 
Thames and Hudson, [1968]. £10 10s. 


The reader of this book might do well to 
begin by looking at the pictures and enjoying 
the daring and often brilliant juxtapositions 
of the images on the page, bearing in mind 
that in France there is no stigma attached 
to an art book that is in itself something of 
& work of art. 

The text, by comparison, is more pedestrian, 
though its reliability is assured by the fact that 
both authors are from the Musée de l'Homme 
and have & high reputation in the field of 
African art and ethnography. 

One small regret is that there are no cross- 
references from the text to the illustrations, 
a surprising omission in a book that has a 
first-class bibliography and makes the in- 
teresting experiment of combining a glossary 
with an index. The translation is excellent. 


GUY ATKINS 
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P. G. O'Neill: A Programmed Course on Respect Midi in 
Modern Japanese (1966) ; 


Published by MAcMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
L. W. Hollingsworth: Zanzibar under the Foreign Office 
1890-1913 (1953) Lo x g a 


Published by STEVENS AND Sons, LTD. 
A. Gledhill: Fundamental Rights in India (1955) . 


Published by Bruno CAssIRER, LTD. 
D. L. Snellgrove : Four Lamas of Dolpo II (1969) . 


Published by G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
R. H. Robins: Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in 
Europe (1951) é à 


Published by ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN 
K. P. K. Whitaker: Cantonese Sentence Series (1954) 


Published by TayLor's FOREIGN PRESS 
(Distributed by E. J. Brill) 
R. B. Serjeant: Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt (1951) 


Oxford Library of East Asian Literatures 
General Editor: David Hawkes 


The Poems of Li Ho (791—817) 


Translated and edited with an introduction by J. D. Frodsham 


Li Ho was one of the most brilliant poets of the T'ang dynasty, itself the finest era 
of Chinese poetry. His sensibility is strikingly modern (he has been compared 

with Baudelaire, Keats, and Trak!) and this first complete edition of his work 
reveals an unfamiliar facet of the Chinese imagination. 65/- Forthcoming 


The Poetry of T’ao Ch'ien 


Translated with commentary and annotation by James Robert 
Hightower 

T'ao Ch'ien (or T'ao Yuan-ming), a philosophical poet of the early fifth century, 
was one of China's most highly esteemed writers. This translation includes all his 


surviving poetry, which reflects the pleasures and trials of country living and is the 
expression of a very human and lovable poet. 4 plates 80/- Forthcoming 


Chan-Kuo Ts'e 
Translated by J. I. Crump, Jr. 


This is the largest collection of pre-Han (c.300—221 8.c.) historical anecdotes, 
fables, and tales of great men. Even though the Chinese have for centuries looked 
upon the work as unreliable history and have condemned it for its offences 
against * proper morality ' they have always admired its prose style and used it 
for a model. 1 map £10 Forthcoming 


Confucianism in Action 
Edited by David S. Nivison and Arthur F. Wright 


The papers in this book are on three areas of Chinese life in which Confucian 
ideas have been prominent: familial institutions, bureaucratic behaviour, and the 
power relations between monarch and the literati. Two papers examine Japanese 
Confucianism, with particular attention to the political and educational role of 
professional Confucianists. Paper covers 30/- Stanford University Press 


Confucian Personalities 
Edited by Arthur F. Wright and Denis Twitchett 


This book presents a valuable, illuminating group of biographies of a wide range 
of men, their Confucian creeds, and their influence. 30/- Stanford University Press 


An Introduction to the 


Sources of Ming History 
Wolfgang Franke 


Until quite recently the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) was one of the most neglected 
periods in the study of Chinese history. It is now, however, beginning to occupy 
the place it deserves beside other periods in historical research, and this book is 
an introduction, for the student, to the numerous and complex sources of Ming 
history. £12/10/- net University of Malaya Press 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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French Explorers in the Pacific 
Volume II. The Nineteenth Century 
John Dunmore 


This work presents a complete panorama of French voyages of exploration from 
the end of the 17th century to the middle of the 19th. The first volume (63/-) 
took the story up to the end of the 18th century. This volume continues it from 
the beginning of the 19th century to the 1840s, when exploration gave way to 
political activities. 12 maps 84/- 


European Vision and the 


South Pacific 1768—1850 
A Study in the History of Art and Ideas 
Bernard Smith 


This book is concerned with the European interpretation of the Pacific. It 
considers the work of artists attached to scientific voyages there from the time of 
Cook to that of Dumont d'Urville. 28/- Oxford Paperbacks 


British Policy in the Malay Peninsula and 


Archipelago 1824—1871 
Nicholas Tarling 
Endpaper maps 75/- Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints 


Koro 
Economic Development and Social Change in Fiji 
R. F. Watters 


This is a study of Fijian society in transition, describing the tortuous and often 
painful paths that have to be taken by villagers in their search for modernity. 

A * grass-roots’ study of four villages, it has implications for policy-makers in the 
fields of economic development, political advancement, and social policies. 


13 plates 24 text figures 70/- : 


The Charter of the Land 


Custom and Colonization in Fiji 

Peter France 

The author puts forward a new concept of the history and development of Fiji. 
His book is a study in cross-fertilization of ideas and, customs, concentrating 


particularly on the possession and transfer of rights to land. Endpaper maps 
78/- OUP Australia 


The Persian Land Reform 1962-1966 
Ann K. S. Lambton 


The primary aims of the Persian land reform were to break the power of the 
landlords and to give the peasants responsibility for the running of their own 
affairs. Professor Lambton examines the law and its implementation against the 
social, economic, and climatic background, and the part played by the rural 
cooperative societies in achieving the reform's objectives. 1 map 84/- 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Africa in Time Perspective 
A Discussion of Historical Reconstruction from Unwritten Sources 
Daniel F. McCall 


Professor McCall considers the various possibilities of obtaining and accumulating 
historical evidence through the use of unwritten sources in archaeology, oral 
traditions, ethnology, and art. Paper covers 11/- OUP New York 


The Administration of Nigeria, 1900—1960 
Men, Methods and Myths 
I. F. Nicolson 


The emphasis of this book is on the administrators themselves, and it is an 
account of able, honest stewardship for the most part, although the autbor has 
made a drastic reassessment of the work of Lord Lugard. 1 map 45/- 


Indians in Malaysia and Singapore 
Sinnappah Arasaratnam 


This is an historical account of the development of the largest Indian community 
overseas. Its central theme is the growth of political consciousness during the 
Second World War, and the conflicting loyalties of the Indians in Malaysia. 
2maps papercovers 25/- Institute of Race Relations 


Mohammedanism 
H. A. R. Gibb 


This book explains Mohammedanism's main features as a religious system in 
terms of their historical development. It is a paperback reprint, the text of which 
has been slightly revised to take account of recent developments. The bibliography 
has been brought up to date. Second edition 8/- OPUS 


On Haplology in Indo-European 
George Cardona 


This book investigates a particular problem of Sanskrit grammar. 48/- 
University of Pennsylvania Press 


Muslim Separatism in India 
A Brief Survey 1858-1947 
Abdul Hamid 


This narrative begins with the * Mutiny ° and traces the various Muslim 
movements throughout the period 1858-1947, which culminated in the Partition 
of the subcontinent. 52/- paper covers 38/- OUP Pakistan 


The Arabic Language 
Its Role in History 
Anwar G. Chejne 


This book is intended to introduce the Arabic language to a wider audience, and 
to demonstrate its importance as one of the major languages of the world. 
4 plates 2textillustrations map 65/- University of Minnesota Press 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co. 
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NEW ART GALLERY 
AND BOOKSTORE 


AT 


43 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Books on Asia and Africa 
Chinese and Japanese Prints and Paintings 


Large Stock of New and Secondhand Books on 


ASIA 
AFRICA 
AUSTRALASIA 


List on Application. 


Recently issued : 


ORIENTALIA NOVA, No. 71. Near and Middle East; No. 72. India; 
No. 73. China and the Far East; No. 74. Africa. 


ORIENTALIA ANTIQUA, No. 56. Near and Middle East; No. 57. India; 
No. 58. China and the Far East; No. 59. Africa. 


41 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, WC.1. 





Cambridge University Press Library Edition 


Studies in Islamic Poetry 
R. A. NICHOLSON 


* A word must be said for the brilliant translations which often, 
reproduce the metre and rhythm of the original in a language which 
is notoriously intractable material for translators. The appendix 
containing the text of the poems should be useful to students as the 
book itself will undoubtedly prove to all interested in the literature 
of the East. Oxford Magazine. 

First published 1921. Now reissued £3 5s net - 


Cambridge University Press Library Edition 


British Trade and the Opening 
of China 


MICHAEL GREENBERG 


An account of the activities of British merchants in China in the 
crucial years before the Treaty of Nanking (1842), which transformed 
the relations between the Celestial Empire and the Western 

* barbarians * and placed them upon a footing that was to last for a 
hundred years. 

First published 1951. Now reissued £3 net 


Indians in Malaya, 1786-1957 
KERNIAL SINGH SANDHU l 


Professor Sandhu examines the character of Indian migration to 
Malaya during the periods of its growth and decline. He is 
particularly concerned with the social and economic effects on the 
country of such a large settlement. He bases his study on many 
sources, including the official and private records of the Indian, 
Malayan and British governments, and of individuals and 
organizations. 


£6 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





The Politics of 
Reform in Thailand 


Education in the Reign of 
King Chulalongkorn 
by David K. Wyatt 


To an important degree, Thailand's 
survival into the twentieth century as an 
independent state was attributable to the 
manner in which Thailand's rulers were 
able to strengthen their nation by a 
determined effort of modernization. 
Educational reform, achieved in a setting 
of political conflict, vas one aspect of 
Thai modernization, which is the subject 
of Mr. Wyatt's book. 


448 pages illustrated 99s 


Bernard Bloch on 
Japanese 


edited with an Introduction 
and Analytic Index by 
Roy Andrew Mliller 


Bernard Bloch (1907—65) was a 
towering figure in the field of linguistics 
and a pioneer in the scientific description 
of Japanese. This book makes available 
for the first time the total body of Bloch's 
description of modern spoken Japanese. 


256 pages 135s 


Index Volume 


Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Texts in Spoken 
and Written Chinese 

by John DeFrancis 


A comprehensive index to the nine texts 
in spoken and written Chinese prepared 
by John DeFrancis and published by 
Yale University Press. lt comprises: 
Pinyin Index; Stroke and Radical 
Numbers of Characters ; Stroke-Radical 
Index of Characters ; Radical-Stroke 
Index of Characters; Stroke Index of 
Variant Forms; and Numerical List of 
Radicals. 
464. pages 


Cloth 113s Paper 62s 


A Guide to Reference 
Materials on | 


Southeast Asia 


compiled by Donald Clay 
Johnson "ES 

This first extensive guide to reference 
materials on Southeast Asia is based on 
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MAJAZ AL-QUR'AN: PERIPHRASTIC EXEGESIS 


By Jonn WANSBROUGH 


As a normative discipline Qur'anie exegesis shares both principles and 
terminology with the other Islamic sciences, and as such is not likely to have 
been articulated before the third/ninth century. Prominent in the fully 
elaborated system, as for example exhibited in the work of al-Zamakhshari 
(d. 538/1143), are the complementary principles of qiyäs and taqdir. While the 
former is commonly understood to represent the hermeneutical instrument 
called analogy, a typological description of qiyäs will distinguish between 
applications of the principle which depend upon a textual similarity, and those 
which are derived from a rational or causal relation. Of the first type it may be 
said that there are as many kinds of analogy as there are means of establishing 
external (grammatical and lexical) affinity between different scriptural contexts. 
Underlying the second type of analogy is a unifying principle (ratio) independent 
of textual similarities, both explicit and implicit.1 In theory, if not always in 
practice, one may differentiate the two types of qiyäs by reference to the 
incidence in each of what I have called the complementary principle of taqdīr. 
This term, of which the most common rendering ‘ supplementation’ (Ergdn- 
zung), alluding to only one aspect of the procedure in question, is not quite 
satisfactory, signifies reconstruction or restoration (Wiederherstellung : resti- 
tutto in integrum), namely, of a scriptural context or passage. Now, while the 
elaboration of grammatical gqiyds by the so-called ‘ Basran school’ was 
characterized by an almost unlimited application of that principle,? two 
reservations must be made. First, it may be shown that restoration of the 
Qur'anie text was not invariably called taqd?r, and second, that if the appearance 
of quyàs as the basis of Arabic grammar is a comparatively late phenomenon, 
adoption by exegetes of the term taqdir is also posterior to their application of 
that principle, under another name. The development thus envisaged makes 
appropriate a study of terminology similar to the two earlier attempted for the 
rhetorical figures called madhhab kalami and laff wa-nashr3 In those studies it 
seemed not unjustified to postulate an historical development, that is, at least 
a chronological sequence in the employment of the terms under discussion. 


1 See I. Goldziher, Die Zahiriten, Leipzig, 1884, passim, but esp. 11, 41, 48, 56, 91-3, 184. 
In ch. iv of my forthcoming book, Qur’anic studies, a description of exegetical, as opposed to 
hermeneutical, g?yas is essayed. In the following pages discussion will be limited to the devices 
employed by exegetes to establish textual similarities as a basis for application of giyas, and 
more especially to their methods of * textual restoration ’. E 

2 See G. Weil, Die grammatischen Schulen von Kufa und Basra, Leiden, 1913, esp. 48-68, but 
also 26: ‘Das Taqdir ist die Notwehr des Grammatikers im Kampfe für das Qijäs gegen die 
Ueberlieferung °. Y find this formulation not entirely felicitous but note that it is qualified by 
the author's remark, 27: ‘ Es (Taqdir) ist die Kehrseite der Qijasmedaille °. I should prefer to 
regard giyäs and tagdir as originally and essentially separate principles, later incorporated as 
complementary components of normative exegesis. 

3 See J. Wansbrough, ‘ Arabic rhetoric and Qur’anic exegesis’, BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1968, 
469-85, and the reference there, p. 469, n. 1. 
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And in both the evidence appeared to suggest exegetical appropriation and 
fixation of terminology originally vague and most probably applied to shawahid 
from profane literature. Here, it may be provisionally proposed that ' textual 
restoration °, conventionally represented by the expression tagqdir, was also 
(and earlier) called majàz, and further, that the latter term evolved from the 
vague designation of an exegetical practice to the closely reasoned description 
of several rhetorical phenomena found in scripture as well as in profane 
literature. l | 

In the introductory chapter to his Majaz al-Qur'àn, Abū ‘Ubaida Ma'mar 
b. al-Muthannä (d. 209/824) describes 39 kinds of majaz.* Since, with but a few 
exceptions (to be mentioned below) this description appears to correspond to 
the author’s employment of the term in the course of his exegesis, examination 
of the 39 instances of Quranic majàz, with their respective loc? probantes, will 
not be out of place. | 

(1) Ellipsis (mudmar) owing to abbreviation (vkhtisar) : 
Qur'àn xxxvii, 6: lo pols lil Ol (lq lysis) te^ WI ile 
* And their chiefs moved off (recommending) that they go and persevere ’. 
Qur'àn 11, 26: cS à ne (Jot L JB) Mee I, abl abt lal 
‘What parable does God intend with this ? (Say, Muhammad, that) by it He 
leads many astray ’. 

(2) Ellipsis (mudmar) owing to omission (hadhf) : 
Qur'an xa, 82: YS ULSI SI wll (a ors WS US. Bl ALA Sal) do 
* And ask (the people of) the town in which we were and (those in) the caravan 
with which we proceeded ’. 


(3) Ellipsis (damir) as a consequence of dispensing with the predicate 
(mà kuffa ‘an khabariha istighn@ an ‘anhu) : 


Qur'àn xxxix, 73 : ede Qe ls di helai cou lajt 13] > 
(...) Cpe bb ab 


‘Until, when they come to it and its doors are opened and its guardians say to 
them: Peace be upon you, you have led good lives, so enter as permanent 
dwellers (...)’. 

(4) Employment of a formal singular or dual (expressed) to indicate a 
conceptual plural (understood) : 
Quràn xxi, 5: SFA) Sub KES 
‘We bring you forth as an infant (as infants) ’. 


Qur'àn XLIX, 10: (Ne!) Kel Ow lo Lol 5,-] agas! GI 
‘Believers are brothers so make peace between your two brothers (your 


brothers) ’. 


4 Ed. F. Sezgin, 2 vols., Cairo, 1954-62, based on five MSS. Introductory chapter, I, 1-19, 
in which the 39 kinds of majdz are set out on pp. 8-16, with a summary (incomplete) pp. 18-19. 
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Qur'àn LXIX, 17: PE de GS) Es 
* And the angel (angels) will be at its sides’. 


(5) Employment of a formal singular predicate (khabar) with reference to a 
plural antecedent : 


Qurün LXVI, 4: (slab) nel ENS de ASSL 
‘ And the angels afterwards are support (supports) ’. 


(6) Employment of a formal plural (expressed) to indicate a conceptual 
singular (understood) : 


Qur’dn ar 172: SJ lue: 6 | UI O (Je) Cott ab JE opti 

' Those to whom men (one) said: People have gathered against you’. 
Qur’än LIV, 49: jJ (als) obal so. dé (ul Ul 

‘ Everything We (I) have created to a measure ’. 


(T) Employment of a formal plural (expressed) to indicate a conceptual 
dual (understood) : 


Qur’an rv, 11: (Oll) à] 4 olS ob 
‘ And if he has (two) brothers ’. 
Qur'ün xux, 10: «So gl oy ble’ (ole) 8e] opes! C] 
* Believers are (two) brothers so make peace between your two brothers’. 
Qur'àn v, 38: (ket) NNI Labs 45, Lis (9 LÀ; 
* As for thieves, male and female, cut off their (two) hands’, 
(8) Employment of locutions not having numerical differentiation : 
Qur’än x, 22: él os es I (e 
‘Until, when you are in the ship/ships ’. 
Qur'an xxr, 82: 4 (ase) Opes Ce Oxo ud n 
‘And among the devils were those (was he) who dived for him’, 
Qur'àn LXIX, 47: (rl) pp jel ve Jol oy ee E 
* And none (not one) of you can prevent it’. 


(9) Employment of a dual predicate with reference to a composite (one 
singular and one plural) antecedent : 
Qur'ün xxr, 30: (8) Leland Wy (S) WIT NL Ohl “Ol 
‘That the heavens and the earth were both joined and that Werent (them) both’. 
(10) Employment of a plural predicate with reference to a dual antecedent : 
Qur'àn x1, 11: (rail) Gil bul WE AS ol lesb Lil 
‘Come both of you, willingly or unwillingly ; they both said: We come (both) 
willingly ’. 
(11) Employment of a predicate with formal reference to one of several 
(two) antecedents but with conceptual reference to all (both) of them : 
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Qur'ün xx, 34: 4M Lu (9 (LA) Lis Y Leal, cel Oy KR pally 
‘And those who lay up gold and silver and spend it (them both) not in the 
cause of God’. 

(12) Employment of a predicate with formal reference to the first of several 
(two) antecedents but with conceptual reference to all (both) of them : 


Qur'ün zxrr, 11: (di) LA sl LE gl ale bi, 150, 
* And when they see business or pleasure they rush towards it (them both)’. 


(13) Employment of a predicate with formal reference to the last of several 
(two) antecedents but with conceptual reference to all (both) of them : 


Qur'an 1v, 112: & » (e) & ej e DEEST yy 
‘And whoever commits an error or sin and ascribes it (them both) to an 


Innocent person °. 
(14) Employment of fictio personae : 


Qur'an xm, 4: gele Sel jail prolly LS te def ul 
‘T saw eleven stars, and the sun and the moon, I saw them bowing down to me’. 
Qur'ün xu, 11: Oeil bal WE 
‘They both (heaven and earth) said: We come willingly ’. 
Qur'ün xxr, 65: Obu sWja h cade Ad 
* You know that these (idols) do not speak ’. 
Qur'àn xxvi, 18: ospa Ol als N RS Lone Idol Jl LU 
* Ants, enter your dwellings lest Solomon and his troops crush you ’. 
Qur’an xvi, 36 : Yi ae DIS DON dé 5154 pals e o 
‘Hearing, sight, and heart, each of these will be asked about it’. 
(15) Employment of metabasis : 
Qur'àn m, 2: (al lia) LII EN 
‘That book (this Qur’an) ’. 
(16) Employment of apostrophe : 
Qur'àn x, 22: (eS) mr 0172 e a oS I5] Lem 
* Until, when you are in ships and they sail with them (with you) ’. 
(17) Employment of (reversed) apostrophe : 
Quràn LXXV, 33-4: yb EU bi poc alai SI AS e 
‘ Then he went to his people arrogantly, nearer to you and nearer’. 
(18) Employment of pleonasm : 
Qur'ün m, 26: l3 U Xu (l) Mee co La OF etes Y dl To] 
* God disdains not to express (any) a parable: a gnat or anything else’. 
Qur’än LXIX, 47: (y prio as (tol cy) evo 3 


* And none of you, not one, can prevent it’. 
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Qur’an xxu, 20: CS W e CP tl) X claw y sb cp da 8 yore) 
‘And a tree growing in Mount Sinai producing oil and seasoning for those 
who eat’. 


Qur’in 1, 30: GWI (JS) Ey JB 3]; 
‘And when your Lord (said to) told the angels’. 
Qur'àn vit, 12: (Je3 OÙ Je3 YÍ élu L 
‘ What prevented you that you did not bow (from bowing) ’. 
(19) Ellipsis (mudmar) of an attribute or demonstrative in a context which 
renders these dispensable : 
Quràn xxvm, 30: (so JS del) ail e (lis) 
* (This is) in the name of God (before anything else) ’. 
(20) Employment of repetition for emphasis (al-mukarrar li ’l-tawkid) : 
Qur'àn xu, 4: ERE d eb uly ure LSS” pe Jol Cul 
‘ I saw eleven stars, and the sun and the moon, I saw them bowing down to me’. 
Qur'àn LXXV, 34: db EU dii 
j 


* Nearer to you and nearer ’. 
Qur’an 11, 196 : AS 3 ie él em IST Ax. co c T el! a doen 
‘And fast three days during the pilgrimage and seven when you return, that 
is ten in all’. 
Qur'ün oxz, 1: Gay Cd (ul lv c 
‘May Abū Lahab's hands be destroyed and may he be destroyed ’. 

(21) Litotes ? (no example). 

(22) Employment of hyperbaton/chiasmus (muqaddam wa-muw akhkhar) : 
Qur'àn xxu, 5: («lh cs) Cag Spal sul te ul Ib 
‘And when We send down water upon it shoots up and grows (grows and 
shoots up) ’. 


Qur’in xxiv, 40: (AK dy ley d) aly AR d 
* He almost did not see it (he did not see it at all)’. 


(23) Employment of a predicate with reference to the logical, rather than 
grammatical, antecedent : 


Qur'àn xxvi, 4: Que Le- LA (e^ Q2) eee C dao 
‘So that their necks (they) would become bowed before it’. 

(24) Action of nomen agens transferred (by metonymy) to nomen rectum : 
Qur’in xxvm, 76 : (aE spd ugal duel sgl ads O] Le 
* To such an extent that its keys could lift with difficulty a group of men (that 
a group of men could lift with difficulty its keys) ?. 

(25) Action exercised upon nomen rectum transferred to nomen agens : 
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Qur'ün m, 171: (gY 4 gno 58 Gull) mus es cel ES 
* Like the example of him who calls out to that which does not hear (of that 
which is called and does not hear) ’. 

(26) Employment of an infinitive for a substantive or adjective : 


Qur'an n, 177: «lb ol ge GUN dl 5S. 
* But piety (pious) is he who believes in God’. |. 
Qur'ün xxr, 30: (U5) Ub) WIS Nl ll ol 
* That the heavens and the earth were both joining (joined) ’. 
Qur'àn xix, 19: db) (lu) de^; vl 
‘I am the messenger (message) of your Lord’. 
(27) Varia lectio : 
Qur'àn xv, 54: ( 09) Og ias e? 
* Of what then do you bring (me) good news’. 
(28) Varia interpretatio : 
Qur'ün xvm, 2b: ¿pb 5 de hes 
* And they went out on the morrow having power over intention (prevention, 
rancour)’. 
(29) Varia lectio : 
Qur'ün xxx, 6: Mee lad lead Of (ats fpa eli Ge Sele O] 
‘Tf a sinner bring you news analyse (confirm) lest you afflict a people out of 
ignorance °. 


Qur'ün xxxi, 10: ye Yl à (thé) lle ul 
* And when we are rotten (lost) in the earth’. 
Qur'àn xir, 45: (44) i4 de S E 
* And remembered after a long time (forgetting) ’. 
Qur'àn LXXXV, 22: (Lis rl 3) ayer e d 
* On a guarded tablet (preserved in the atmosphere) ’. 
(30) Functional variation of particles : 
Qur'àn m, 26: (ls li U Xe L de co 2 ol 
‘To express any parable: a gnat or something beyond it (short of it) ’. 
Qur'àn Lxxrx, 30; lo és ( co les My 
* And after (with) that He spread the earth’. 
Qur’an xx, 71: JA (m (de) T ache 
* L shall crucify you in (on) the trunks of palm-trees ’. 
Qur'àn xxx, 2: Obs wlll (ry) de MUS 115] 
* When they take their measure against (from) the people, they exact the whole’. 
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Qur’an xim, 51-2: y v! (=) el Os ars sl oF V Ty Jl yl "AUS 
ng 9 oll lus cy 
‘ These rivers flowing beneath me, do you not see, or (rather that) I am better 


than this one, who is contemptible ’. 
(31) Expression of, contrasted with omission of particles : 


Qur’an Lxxxm, 1-3: ISl» Ogg sl de Mus! Is} cpl MCN PT 
Op pe (wb) hijs al (eA) RS 


‘ Woe unto those who give short measure, who when they take their measure 
from the people, they exact the whole, but when they measure out (to) them 
or weigh out (to) them, they cause them loss’. 

(32) Omission of, contrasted with expression of particles : 


Qur’an 1, 5: ated bl pall U As! 
“Guide us to the straight path’ (contrasted with ilā, 11, 142 et passim; and 
with l, XVII, 9). 

(33) Omission of, contrasted with expression of particle : 
Qur’an xvr, 98: OLA cl là] 
‘And when you recite the Qur'àn' (contrasted with xcv1, 1, dL ) el isl 
* Recite the name of your Lord ?). 

(34) Employment of locutions not having gender differentiation : 


Qur'an xvr, 66: (lala) aides GE Ki aed pl GK Oly 
‘In the cattle there is a lesson for you, We give you to drink of what is in 
their bellies ’. 
Qur’än xxvi, 105: d C es? (c2 JS) cus 
* Noah's people accused the messengers of lying ’. 

(35) Change of gender by metaphorical application : 
Qur'àn Lxx, 18: 4& bz (raul) elu 
* Heaven (the ceiling) is rent thereby ’. 

(36) Employment of a finite verb clause for an infinitive construction : 
Qur’dn xx, 69: ple AS (agen ON) leo D] 
* What they have done (their deed) is the trick of a sorcerer ’. 

(37) Synesis : 
Qur’an Lv, 19...22: JWI (tel ony Lo Se o. OU op pull c 

ol 

* He has loosed the two seas to meet . . . pearls large and small come forth from 
both of them (one of them) '. 

(38) Varia inflexio : 

& oz 4 

Qur’än xxiv, 1: bU! (85 gw) 5) gw 
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- 


‘ A chapter which We have revealed ’, 

Qur'ün v, 38: Lei Lait CL) ^35 Jl (5 LI dh 

` As for thieves, male and female, cut off their hands’. 

Qur'án xxv, 2: al le Lu daly “IS Lab (Lh ls (Cil “Rall 

As for the adulteress and the adulterer give each of them one hundred lashes '. 
(39) Varia inflexio : 

Qur'àn xx, 63: Ol-LJ (cya) olde “Ol 

' These two are sorcerers ’. 


Disorder, repetition, and lack of clarity notwithstanding, Abū ‘Ubaida’s 
exposition of majāz would appear to support at least one observation, namely, 
that he did not understand that term in the sense of the antithetical relation 
majaz-hagiqa. Indeed, none of the categories described nor the examples 
adduced to illustrate them suggests a consciousness of figurative language. 
Even nos. 14 (personification) and 20 (emphatic repetition), conven’ ionally 
conceived of as schemata in Arabic rhetoric, reflect a preoccupation with 
textual clarity rather than with literary embellishment. But in almost every 
case the canonical text is separated from the author’s variant by the locution 
wa-majazuhu.® That majaz is here also not the equivalent of tafsir (explanation) 
is clear from the author’s use of the latter term even in the introductory 
chapter.’ | | 

That this early example of exegesis should be grammatical rather than 
rhetorical or homiletic is hardly surprising. But apart from the possibly 
idiosyncratic use of the term majäz, Abii ‘Ubaida’s work is characterized less 
by a preoccupation with normative grammar than by a concern to alleviate 
the strictures imposed upon the language by Qur’anic diction. For example, 
in LXVI, 4 (no. 5) the reading zahir is necessitated by rhyme, as is hajizin in 
LXIX, 47 (no. 8), and (ain in XII, 11 (no. 10), and thus they do not illustrate 
valid exceptions to the rules of concord.8 Instances of ellipsis (nos. 1, 2, 3, 19, 
and possibly 31, 32, 33) do not, with one exception, represent rhetorical use of 
that phenomenon, but merely the vagaries and inconsistencies of an uncertain 
style. In xu, 82 (no. 2) the expression wa-sal al-qaryata . . . wa "l-ira may be 
regarded as tropical, and indeed, constructions of this type were later subsumed 
by grammarians under the rubric ellipsis.? But for the principal theorist of 


5 Nasir Hillàwi, in his A study of Abū ‘Ubaida Ma'mar ibn al-Muthann& as a philologist and 
transmitter of literary material (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1966), 306-59, 
renders majz ‘trope’ and thus assumes for Abii ‘Ubaida the antithesis majàz-haqiqa. 

$ In the course of his commentary Abii ‘Ubaida uses also ay and ma‘nahu for this purpose. 
See below, p. 258. 

? e.g., I, l, l. 13, and curiously 1. 20: majaz tafeir, clearly synonymous with majàz (as in 
Il. 3-7, 11-12). Tafsir itself was in all likelihood not yet an exegetical terminus technicus, see 
BSOAS, XXXI, 3, 1968, 470, 473 ff. 

° of. T. Noldeke, Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg, 1910, 9-10, 13. 

? Ibn al-Anbari, al-Insäf f? masa'il al-ikhtilaf, Cairo, 1961, 61, with the further specification 
hadhf al-mudaf wa-iqüm al-mudaf ilaihi magaämahu, resulting here in synecdoche. 
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rhetorical majdz, ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjàni (d. 471/1078), this example was 
acceptable as majäz only because it exhibited an alteration of o‘rab (from 
genitive to accusative), on the grounds that mere ellipsis (hadhf) could. not be 
regarded as figurative language.!? On the other hand, the examples of varia 
inflezio adduced by Abū ‘Ubaida (nos. 38, 39, and possibly 27) will not be seen 
to qualify as majaz in this sense, since the choice of «‘rab (nominative and 
accusative) is regarded by the author as optional. The passages in no. 38 do, 
however, exhibit a common phenomenon of Arabic syntax: isolation of the 
natural subject.1! Though Abū ‘Ubaida does not touch upon the grammatical 
implications of that construction here, in his commentary (1, 267-8) to Qur'an 


Ix, 92, e Q^ ues ere 1s, he observes that strict concord is necessary 


only in a nominal clause, here described as the normal construction (fa-hadha 
'"I-musta^mal). But the concord appropriate to a verbal clause may, he adds, 
be employed in this construction, if it is regarded as exhibiting chiasmus 
(kv annahu muqaddam wa-mwakhkhar). It may however be observed that, 
characteristic of Abū ‘Ubaida’s mayaz, his examples of taqdim wa-ta’khir (no. 22) 
reflect not the figurative applieation of hyperbaton, but rather, a clumsy 
hysteron proteron. Indeed, Qur'àn xxiv, 40, lal, JS, i a, is the classical locus 


probans for a much discussed ambiguity inherent in the negative use of käda.!? 

Logically, Abū ‘Ubaida explains anacolutha by reference to ellipsis (no. 3), 
for the common Qur’anic construction hatt& ?dha, commonly but not always 
to be interpreted as hattä, idhä followed by two dependent clauses. When one 
of these is missing, as here (Qur'an xxxix, 73), the result must be regarded as 
an infelicitous blend of sentence types, not as a rhetorical figure.# Again, with 
regard to the incongruent apposition of tkhwatun and akhawatkum in Qur’an 
XLIX, 10 (no. 4), the author recognizes the influence exerted by ta@’¢fatani in the 
preceding verse. On the other hand, it is his own logic and not the Qur’anic 
text, which appears to have been contaminated by a preceding dual (al-untha- 
yaint), in the author's commentary to Qur'an Iv, 11 (no. 7) since there is no 
need here to postulate discrepant concord. Apparent discrepancy, as in 
 Qur'àn xxvi, 4 (no. 23), may be interpreted as constructio ad sensum, though 
here rhyme will be seen as the operative factor. The anomalies of mujmal 
constructions, involving a single predicate and multiple antecedent (nos. 9, 11, 
12, 13),14 as well as the instance of synesis (no. 37), might also be explained as 


10 Al-Jurjàni, Asrär al-balügha, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul, 1954, trans. Wiesbaden, 1959, para. 
26.2: idhà tajarrad ‘an taghyir hukm min ahkam ma bagiya ba‘d al-hadhf lam yusamma majaza. 

11 H. Reckendorf, Die syntaktischen Verhaltnisse des Arabischen, Leiden, 1895-8, 782 ff. ; 
M. Bravmann, Studies in Arabic and general syntax, Cairo, 1953, 1 ff. ; J. Blau, A grammar of 
Christian Arabic, Louvain, 1966-7, 470 ff. 

12 Reckendorf, Syn. Ver., 303, and note, p. 816; M. Weisweiler, ‘ ‘Abdalqahir al-Curcini’s 
Werk uber die Unnachahmlichkeit des Korans ', Oriens, xr, 1-2, 1958, 109-10. 

13 T. Noldeke, Zur Grammatik des classischen Arabisch, ed. A. Spitaler, Darmstadt, 1963, 
108-9, and. editor's note, p. 165 (108.3). 

14 For use in rhetoric of mujmal constructions see BSOAS, XXXI, 3, 1968, 481-3. 
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constructio ad sensum, or carelessness, but by no means as figurative usage. 
Again, nothing but carelessness could be adduced in mitigation of the confusion 
between nomen rectum and agens in Qur'àn rr, 171 (no. 25), of which this is only 
one of many examples.!5 Similar, but probably exhibiting an ancient idiom, is 


Qur’an xxvir, 76 (no. 24)?" which, like Qur’an cr, 9, ds gls nn provoked 


considerable erudite and ingenious diseussion.!? Finally, neither example of 
apostrophe (nos. 16, 17) included by Abū ‘Ubaida in his description of majaz 
represents rhetorical application of that figure (iltifat) in the sense of dramatic 
change of address, though the first (Qur'àn x, 22) was in fact used by Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz as an illustration of 2ltifar.19 

Although it is not impossible to regard the whole as an expression of piety, 
it may be remarked that Abii ‘Ubaida’s exposition of majaz is singularly free 
of dogmatic interpretation. Save for Qur’än Liv, 49 (no. 6), khalagtuhu for 
khalagnahu, and 11, 2 (no. 15), hädha 'l-qur'àn for dhalika ’1-kitab, there is only 
XIX, 19, anā vasül rabbiki, for inclusion of which there may have been doctrinal 
reasons. Its appearance in no. 6 I am inclined to regard as a lapsus calami? 
but the variant risala provided in no. 26 may be interpreted as introducing the 
following statement lv’ ahaba laki ghuläman, which is in turn understood as the 
content of the message, thus obviating the problem of oratio recta (hikäyat 
qawl allah). In addition to the explicit typology, the term majdz appears 
elsewhere in Abii “‘Ubaida’s commentary, e.g. for Qur'àn v, 2 and xxvm, 27, 
where it is the equivalent of ma/nà and the explanation merely lexical (1, 147 ; 
I, 102, resp.), and for xxv, 1, where it is employed to describe lam li 'l-qasam 
(x, 277). These do not unfortunately diminish the lack of clarity surrounding 
the terminological function of majäz, which, however, would appear to consist 
largely in the insertion of explanatory elements into elliptical phraseology. If 
we consider, for example, the author's analysis of Qur'àn LXXXI, 3 (no. 31), 
kala lahum aw wazant lahum for kalühum aw wazanihum ; of 1, 5 (no. 32), 
dé *l-surate or li "l-sérato for al-siräta ; and of xx, 69 (no. 36), inna sani‘ahum 
for nama sana‘é ; the contrast between text and majáz exhibits the resolution 
of a synthetic construction, though admittedly the process evident in the first 
two examples is reversed in the third. A further instance of this kind of analysis 
is to be found in Abū ‘Ubaida’s commentary (nr, 148) to Qur'àn xxxiv, 24, 


Que SS (8 s (cds ue e$ ol gi Gl» ‘And We or you are rightly guided or 


15 Al-Zamakhshari, XKashshaf, ad vv, 22, observes: lammā 'llagayà wa-süra ka ’l-shay’ 
al-wühid. 

16 Noldeke, NBSS, 10-12. 

1? ibid., p. 12, n. 4, where for 28, 16 read 28, 76. 

18 See A. Fischer, ‘ Eine Qoran-Interpolation ', in C. Bezold (ed.), Orientalische Studien 
Theodor Nóldeke gewidmet, Giessen, 1906, 1, 33—55. 

19 Kitab al-bad', ed. I. Kratehkovsky, London, 1935, 58. 

20 And have thus omitted it there, since it neither fits the rubric nor is it provided with a 
defining majáz. 

a1 cf, al-Zamakhshari and al-Baidawi ad xrx, 19. 
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in manifest error ’, for which the majāz is JS (3 eS e bl 3 (AA uel uj 
‘We are rightly guided and you, you are indeed in manifest error us 


ilh this description will not apply to the examples of pleonasm (zvyadat) 
in no. 18 nor, pace Abii ‘Ubaida, to the contrasted locutions in no. 33, which 
are of course not semantically equivalent. None the less, analytical resolution 
would appear to have contributed to the author's notion of majaz, and might 
be applied to the four kinds of ellipsis (nos. 1, 2, 3, 19) as well as to the enig- 
matic construction noticed, but not illustrated, in no. 21: wa-min majäz 
al-mujmal istighn@an ‘an al-takrir. In this sense it is proposed that mayaz 
al-qur'àn is periphrastic exegesis. 

Now, with regard to the type of construction exhibited in Qur'àn xu, 82 
(no. 2) Ibn al-Anbari (d. 577/1183) specifies ‘ substitution of the mudaf slash? 
for the mudaf’ and proposes the restoration (tagdir) ahla "l-qaryati.?* Thus, 
what was for Abū ‘Ubaida majāz is for the later grammarian tagdur. Within 
the framework of Ibn al-Anbari’s terminology tagdir is contrasted with lafz 
and zãhir and, as an exegetical device, must be subordinated to the notion of 
textual integrity implicit in both.?5 An opportunity for its application is 
afforded by the hysteron proteron in Qur'àn t, 124, CUS re o e^ TEE 


‘And when his Lord tried Abraham with words’, in which tagdir is required 
on dogmatic grounds.?$ In profane literature tagdir may be employed to 
eliminate ambiguities resulting from darürat al-sh‘ir, as in the hemistich 


pr all (18) j yov ues Lf ‘As the sparrow shivers (after being) 


drenched by rainJ.?' But as tagdir had by that time become the basis of 
grammatical analogy, its application was limited, by a kind of circular logic, 
to phenomena susceptible of analogical restoration. It was thus not applicable 
to contexts characterized by hapax legomena.?? This restriction reflects, of 
course, the Bagran interpretation of qiyäs and, consequently, the predominance 
of taqdir ‘ala ’l-lafz over taqdir ‘ala ’l-ma‘na. That such a situation represents 
a later ratber than an earlier stage in the evolution of Arabic grammatical 
theory emerges from the fact that the process inherent in tagdir is signalled in 


22 Based on the equivalence aw: wa, cf. Ibn al-Anbari, Insaf, 478-84 (mas'ala 67). 
33 of, T. Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorüns, bearbeitet von F. Schwally, Leipzig, 1909, x, p. 81, n. 1. 
?4 See above, p. 254, n. 9. 
26 [bn al-Anbari, Ingäf, 243, «e le dsl jae Walb de Lege gS! 151 LW! “ol 
Insàf, 249, oe) dl AS Le Eun al QA yo; Ingaj, To Ub) y Ly Aa els (s or à dl, 
26 Ingaf, loc. cit. 
27 Insaf, 257, ca Li ill i3 code «ul YI ual dh 6 ds Me Oy bs jl NOU 
a indie, eal g OL Je as Ol If ail SIY Le BA i CJ38 Bybee 49 
28 Jnsaf, 398, Ja YI 3 LA LI Le Ca OF 55€ W LA ge Sy SLY ALIS a Ma 
pes SL lal ge Lis Ul, ail dud enin lela be IS Y coal ST OY as 
Moly Le YS ol Se! Sey Ll opa] di 


?9 Weil, Gramm. Schulen, p. 39, n. 1, al-qiyds ‘ala "Lshádhdh (hapax legomenon). 
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à 


the works of the earlier grammarians by the locutions ay, aräda, ka’annaka 
taqülu, ete.30 

It would be surprising indeed if this same evolution were not reflected in 
the elaboration of Qur'anie exegesis, and I am inclined to interpret Abi 
‘Ubaida’s use of majdz as evidence that such in fact is the case. A sampling of 
scriptural and other passages to which textual restoration is applied will 
illustrate the typological equivalence maj : taqdir. In the interests of inflective 
tidiness, hyperbaton (tagdim wa-ta’khir) is detected in Qur’an v, 69, 


Lhe Ly Vl e sally iU ST Ge ce all Of Leally lale sull la cpl ol 
O9; y csa ‘ Believers, Jews, Sabaeans, and Christians are 
DE eh 3» ewe ghe 


those who believe in God and the Day of J udgement and do good works, so 
they need neither fear nor grieve ’, for which the restoration (taqdir) proposed is 


P^ pile Che 56 uM pal AU GAT os ole cils aT spill “ol 
NIT (6 ell, Us Lally G5; ' Believers and Jews are those who believe in 
God and the Day of Judgement, so they need neither fear nor grieve, and 
similarly the Sabaeans and Christians ^.9: Emphatic repetition (takrir li 
'l-tawkīd) in Qur'àn xr, 19, Qe pls e^ 5 YL e ‘ These do indeed dis- 
believe in the next world ’ is provided with a restoration (taqdir), on the analogy 
of Qur’an vir, 45, Os 915 BOL ory ‘ They disbelieve in the next world ’.% 
The commonest cause for restoration is of course simple ellipsis, as in Qur'àn 
XXXIV, Il, eU oU (los yo) JA! Ol‘ Make ample (coats of mail) ', here specified 
as ' substitution of the sifa for the mawsüf " (metonymy).3 Motive for restora- 
tion reflects more often than not a preoccupation with dogma, as in Qur'àn 
XIX, 87, lee gaji de Al Ss VI delet! le N ‘Only they shall have 
intercession who have made a covenant with God ', for which al-Zamakhshari 
and al-Baidawi propose an elliptical idafa (tagdir hadhf al-mudaf), NE Y 
lige sal ie JA cy (UNI & ll * There shall be no intercession save 
that of him who has made a covenant with God’, in keeping with the Mu‘tazilite 
concern to limit as far as possible the sphere of shafa‘a (here Baidawi follows 


99 Weil, Gramm. Schulen, p. 56, nn. 1, 2, and p. 79; the term {agdir was also employed to 
designate restoration (wazn, mithal) of morphological abrasion (AbscMeifung: hadhf li-kathrat 
al-isti^mal), cf. op. cit., 11-14, and possibly as a means of distinguishing quantitative from 
accentual (taf*tl) scansion, see Weil, Grundriss und System der altarabischen M eiren, Wiesbaden, 
1958, p. 40, n. 1 and Anhang B; cf. BSOAS, XXXII, 3, 1969, p. 495, n. 62. 

31 Insaf, 187, of. Abū ‘Ubaida, no. 22; the same verse may also be interpreted as ellipsis and 
reconstituted on the supposition of a missing predicate, Insdf, 189, of. Abū ‘Ubaida, no. 3. 

2? Insaf, 260, cf. Abii ‘Ubaida no. 20 ; the opposite phenomenon is exhibited in Qur'àn nm, 154, 
Ll Ge) Jb oll Ge) ail Le dX ol LIOS Y. See Reckendorf, Syn. Ver., 307, but 
also paras. 24, 115, 155. 

33 Insaf, 113, of. Abū ‘Ubaida, no. 24; and N üldeke, NBSS, 15-19. 
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Zamakhsharï).%4 In Qur'an xix, 91, IA el les ol ‘That they claim for 
God a son’, the anacoluthon is eliminated by assuming ellipsis (suqüt, hadhf) 
of the particle lam, IA oa le» OY ‘ Because they claim for God a son’, or 


of a predicate (khabar), IA al les ol exu hl ‘ The reason for that is 
that they claim for God a son '.35 For Qur'àn rv, 48, s) ns ol x N ax “Ol 
sly oh EUS Oso le ax g 4 ‘God will not pardon association (of another) with 


Him, but will pardon everything else to him who wishes’, al-Zamakhshari 
proposes the following restoration (introduced by ka’annahu qila): Y úl “Ol 
Sj JE Osa be els ol pte 23 JESUS Gh se ‘ God willnot pardon association 
to him who wishes, but will pardon everything else to him who wishes’, and 
adds: OE ^ oby cos i cp det 3t oi de ‘On the grounds that 
the first (li-man yasha’u) means him who does not repent and the second him 


who does repent’, again in conformity with the Mu‘tazilite conception of 
God's justice.?? Tagdir may be employed to obviate anthropomorphic expres- 


sions, as in Qur’än LXXXIX, 22, eb 3 slg, for which Ibn Hazm, on the analogy 


of Qur'àn xr, 76, adduces the restoration UE ) " slo, ‘ And (the decree of) 


your Lord goes forth ’.3’ Similarly, material of dogmatic content in fiqh may 
be so treated, as in al-Qastallani’s commentary to al-Bukhäri, Kitab al-Jum‘a, 


de JS de (5) cal Snot! ex des ‘The Friday ablution is 
enjoined (urged) upon every adult male ’.38 

It will be clear that tagdir is employed in a variety of circumstances very 
few of which may be interpreted as exhibiting figurative language. Equally 
clear, it seems to me, is the functional similarity of taqdīr and Abi ‘Ubaida’s 
majàz. So applied majäz/tagdir include both restoration of elliptical phraseology 
and resolution of synthetic constructions. Reasons for adducing this exegetical 
device range from grammatical to doctrinal, and thus comprehend the scope 
of the normative sciences (‘ulüm diniyya), which share a common methodology. 
Characteristic of the elaboration of Islam, this methodology is by no means 
exclusively Islamic, as can be shown in an examination of the exegetical 
techniques employed by Saadya Gaon (d. 949).9 There, in his interpreta- 


34 Al-Zamakhshari and al-Baidiwi ad xix, 87; see above, p. 254, n. 9, and I. Goldziher, 
Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, Leiden, 1952, 169-72. 

35 Al-Zamakhshari and al-Baidawi ad xxx, 91. 

36 Al-Zamakhshari ad 1v, 48; of. Goldziher, Richt., 167. 

37 Goldziher, Záhiriten, 167. 38 Goldziher, Zahiriten, p. 64, n. 1. 

3 See M. Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, Frankfurt, 1902, para. 31, esp. 
pp. 55-62, p. 66, n. 24, i£. ; W. Bacher, Die Bibelexegese der jüdischen Religionsphilosophen des 
Mittelalters vor Maimüni, Strassburg, 1892, 1-44; E. I. J. Rosenthal, ‘ Saadya's exegesis of the 
book of Job’, in Saadya studies (ed. Rosenthal), Manchester, 1943, 177—205, esp. the tabular 
illustration there of Saadya's treatment of Targum and Masorah; for more detail, R. Ecker, 
Die arabische Job-Übersetzung des Gaon Saadja ben Josef al-Fajjumi, München, 1962. 
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tion of the Biblical text (von /rtri») and in his commentary thereto 
(osxn/nv), we find both the method and the nomenclature familiar to us 
from the writings of the Muslim mufassirün, and in particular from the majäz 
of Abū ‘Ubaida. It may further be shown that the periphrastic devices 
employed by Saadya in his analysis of elliptical and synthetic Hebrew 
phraseology reflect conventions of Qur’anic style, and especially of the narrative 
formulae by means of which Biblical material was incorporated into Muslim 
scripture. For this purpose Saadya employs such minimal units (kleinste 
Redeformen) of Qur’anic rhetoric as bxoxi/ nnb om/m» qyn 5m as well 
as particles like 2/wN*15, etc.4° In view of the Gaon's academic back- 
ground and intellectual environment, a common methodology is hardly 
surprising, though Saadya’s specific debt to the Mu‘tazila (mutakallimün) has 
frequently been overstated.#l It is the substance of scriptural revelation and 
the nature of historical polemie which provide the common framework, and 
the sword, not unnaturally, cut both ways. Rather than with the ascertainment 
of specific historical contact(s), comparative studies might to greater profit be 
concerned with the establishment of phenomenological parallel(s).42 

Owing to the procedural uniformity of Saadya’s exegesis a selection of 
Stichproben is more or less arbitrary. Because he regards Sefer Tehillim as a 
sequence of revelations to David, Saadya’s commentary-translation furnishes 
a typical illustration both of his own method and of an attitude to scripture 
similar to, though not identical with,‘ that of the Muslim exegetes towards 
the Qur’an.44 His treatment of ellipsis is characteristic: Ps. Ixxxv, 14, 
yom 1355 pTN * Righteousness shall go before Him’, is rendered by Saadya 
pro mp pa Styx 12701 ‘They seek justice going before Him’, in 
which px is interpreted as pty wv"x.15 Ps. Ixxxix, 6, mm qRop ony vmm 
‘And the heavens shall praise Your wonders O Lord’, becomes Nys 
sop noobs bax ou ‘As the inhabitants of heaven shall praise Your 
excellence *.*56 The exegetical device operative in these examples is contained 
in the ninth of the hermeneutical modes (middot) ascribed to R. Eliezer 
ben Yose Haghh: os nes? "7 55m) SAN ADN TD nmxp qar 


40 of. Rosenthal, ‘Job’, 180; J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, Berlin and Leipzig, 
1926, 4-6. 

41 See A. Altmann, ‘ Saadya’s theory of revelation : its origin and background’, in E. I. J. 
Rosenthal (ed.), Saadya studies, 4-25, esp. 11-17, for a very perceptive exposition of Saadya’s 
relation to Mu‘tazilite doctrine which, it may be observed, is practically synonymous with early 
Muslim scriptural exegesis. 

42 The basic work is still M. Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische Literatur in arabischer 
Sprache, Leipzig, 1877; cf. I. Goldziher, ‘ Ueber muhammedanische Polemik gegen Ahl al- 
kitab’, ZDMG, xxxu, 1878, 341-87; M. Schreiner, ‘ Zur Geschichte der Polemik zwischen 
Juden und Muhammedanern ', ZDMG, xur, 1888, 591-676. 

43 This question is examined in ch. ii of my forthcoming work, mentioned above, p. 247, n. 1. 

44 S. Galliner (ed. and tr.), Saadia Al-fajjtimi’s arabische Psalmenüberselzung und Commentar 
(Psalm 73-89), Berlin, 1903, p. 25, n. 1; J. Lauterbach (ed. and tr.), Saadja Al-fajjümi's arabische 
Psalmenübersetzung und Commentar (Psalm 107-124), Berlin, 1903, p. 23, n. 9, and p. 28. 

45 Galliner, Psalmen, p. xxi, p. 45, n. 8. 

46 Galliner, Psalmen, p. xxv, p. 49, n. 5. 
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mxp 772 933v xox (2 Sam xiiij 39) t17 vbi bom any cited by 
the grammarian Abii Walid Marwan b. Janàh (R. Yonah)." Similarly, in 
Ps. ovii, 42, ma nXbp now-5213' And all iniquity shall stop her mouth’, 
noi is interpreted as moiy wn and rendered ni ' wrong-doer’.48 And in 
Ps. exix, 133, m7 55 ^3 vbvn-5w ‘ And let not any deceit have dominion 


over me’, pN is rendered by "i ‘deceiver”.# Like the previous examples 
these interpretations presuppose an abstractum pro concreto construction. reflect- 
ing the application of Rule 9, but more accurately expressed by Ibn Janah as 
TANPA ADRON nop mix on HIND which is of course the definition 
of metonymy set out by Ibn al-Anbari in his examples of tagdir.° Very 
closely related to these are constructions exhibiting synecdoche, as Qur'an xr, 
82, à ail (fal) (Las, to which Saadya, in his commentary to Ps. eviii, 9-10, 


on DR "bw n2» JR SDNY pri c^» mne ISNPRE YOON TEP Do? TS 
DANIO NO onn 17127 Noa JPxix>2?x ‘That the whole is intended 
but he has mentioned only a part, and that what he has said refers 
especially to these peoples, so he has ignored the others', applies the 
principles contained in Rules 18 (053 im Nym nxpnma SN 727) and 19 
(mane pan NM ma “ANW 127), both of which relate to formally specific 
utterances having reference to general and other objects than those 
expressed." The analogical relation between specific and general state- 
ments is also reflected in Saadya’s treatment of number and grammatical 
concord, as in Ps, exi, b, ina nav? sop px? qi 595 ‘He hath given 
nourishment unto them that fear Him; He will be ever mindful of His 
covenant’, which, in equating vx and 57, he renders mwpns NOYRI 
171% TINYN ON 72 po» Xm thus applying a device expressed by 
Ibn Janàh in the rule: 753 nn 7x1 Tm wos "pb ND zxa25W NINA 


s5xo1 mas ne^ ‘Belonging to this category is a statement made in the 
singular, but in which the plural is intended, and vice versa ?.52 


47 Kitab alluma‘, ed. J. Derenbourg, Paris, 1886, 257 ; cf. Lauterbach, fsalnéji; p. 21, n. 23; 
H. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, Thuadeiphia, 1945, 95-6; R. Loewe, ' The 
“ plain ’’ meaning of scripture in early Jewish exegesis °, Papers of the Institute of Jewish Studies 
(Jerusalem), 1, 1965, p. 152, n-38a. Derek qeserah may be compared with Abii ‘Ubaida’s category 
of majàz (no. 1): mudmar/mukhtasar. 
48 Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. v, p. 21, n. 23. 


49 Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. xxi (variant 53 +), p. 57, n. 49; and cf. Rosenthal, ‘Job’, 
184, and Ecker, Job, 313 (32.7). 

50 Kitab al-luma‘, 257, cited Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. 21, n. 23; Ibn al-Anbari, Insaf, 113 
(see above, p. 258, n. 33) ; and Abū ‘Ubaida, nos. 2, 24, and 26 (Qur'àn rr, 177,” ol for Jul). 

51 Abū ‘Ubaida, no. 2; Ibn al-Anbari, Znsäf, 61 (see above, p. 264, n. 9), and al-Zamakhshari 
ad Qur'àn xix, 87 (above, p.259, n. 34); Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. vi, p.24, n. 15, and Strack, Talmud, 
97 ; cf. also Saadya's interpretation of 55 as ons in Ps. cxvi, 14, and cxix, 13; Lauterbach, 
Psalmen, p. xiv, p. 41, n. 8, and p. xvi, p. 46, n. 4, resp., and Ibn Janäh, Kitab Lima; 300, 
pip 1a PONM 5555 nona SANW MY; and of. Strack, Talmud, p. 94, no. 5. 

5? Abū ‘Ubaida, nos. 4-13; Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. x, p. 34, n. 4, and Ibn Janäh Kitab 
al-luma‘, 318 ; for the generic application of formal singular cf. also Galliner, Psalmen, p. 47, n. 6, 
referring to Ixxxviii, 14, and v, 4; and p. 27, n. 24, p. 36, n. 11, with reference to Ixxvii, 3, and 
lxxx, 17, resp. for exegetical change of number. 
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Related to the foregoing is Saadya's predilection, in the interest of textual 
clarity, for alteration of pronominal reference, am exegetical approach similar 
to Abii ‘Ubaida’s treatment of apostrophe (nos. 16, 17). Thus, in Ps. Ixxxiii, 6, 
1n» maa Poy vim 25 ayn +> ‘For they have consulted together with 
one heart, against You they have made a covenant’, for ‘poy Saadya 
substitutes nay. Genitive suffixes may be treated in the same way, as, 
for example, in Ps. exviii, 14, n4m ‘ glory’ is rendered “tin ‘my glory’, 
and in Ps. cxix, 49, 437 ‘word’ becomes 78972 ' Your word’; 54 and 
nominative, as in Ps. exi, 5 mentioned above, and cxix, 91, where 12v ' they 
stand ’ is interpreted as xapi ‘ we stand ”.55 The relevant grammatical rule 
set out by Ibn Janàh, 3085 "bx vpboxa DRR ju pas ap 393 
?XNnoN n3 ‘Something remote is addressed with an expression referring to 
something present ’, reflects one definition of apostrophe in Arabic rhetoric.5 

Characteristic of Saadya’s exegesis is the use of particles and adverbial 
locutions to resolve synthetic and elliptical phraseology, much in the manner 
noted above for Abii ‘Ubaida (nos. 31, 32, 36, and his commentary to Qur’än 
XXXIV, 24). For reasons of dogma prepositional constructions are frequently 
introduced, in order to eliminate or to alleviate anthropomorphic expres- 
sions.57 Ps. cix, 27, anwy nwr ANN ns TT °> wt ‘That they may know 
that this is Your hand, that You, Lord, have done it ', Is rendered 
Nün?sb 19 K° NN Tnoó7p Po TARYN nn TN Nov nn ‘That they 
may know that these things (are wrought) by Your power, You, Lord, 
have done 167.58 In Ps. eviii, 12, unm marbr x55 (Will You not, Lord, 
who has cast us off”, the subjunctive particle xby> (designated 39m» 71392) is 
inserted to mollify the finality of the statement winb43 343 à TN x35 
‘Had You not, Lord, abandoned us’.®® On the other hand, restoration by 
means of particles can be purely grammatical, as in Ps. evii, 20, where 
Dninnws is read AMNYA and translated nnnxo9nn py. ‘from their 


destruction’; 9 Ps. eviii, 7, where for a" Saadya substitutes 2292 
‘by Your right hand’; 9! and Ps. cxix, 70, where nn becomes NN na 


53 Galliner, Psalmen, p. xix, p. 41, n. 5; and cf. p. 38, n. 13, with reference to Ps. Ixxxi, 17: 
T9^3U8 interpreted as ONY AWN. 
54 Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. xv, p. 43, n. 10, and p- xviii, p. 49, n. 15, resp. 
55 Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. xix, p. 53, n. 31. 
59 Kitab al-luma‘, 312: cf. Ibn al-Mu'tazz, Kitab al-badi‘, 58, and Abi ‘Ubaida’s own 
definition (loc. cit.) : 
AU able dE obs able Jum, OTS E alu able able Sole L GLE yy (18) 
Aa Lal hs £ osle QE on ol L je Q3 (17) 
57 Especially in constructions with ya" / *1^ / ADW, ete. Cf. Galliner, Psalmen, p. 8, p. 25, n. 3, 
p. 36, n. 8, p. 60, n. 18; Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. 32, n. 12; Rosenthal, ‘ Job’, 185-6; Ecker, 
Job, 241 ff. ; and S. Rawidowicz, ‘ Saadya’s purification of the Idea of God’, in E. I.J. Rosenthal 
(ed.), Saadya studies, 139-65. 
55 Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. vii, p. 27, n. 14. 
% Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. vi, p. 24, n. 11. 
°° Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. iv, p. 19, n. 14. 
9! Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. v, p. 93, n. 7. 
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‘an Your way '.9 In the same ways the particle of simile may be employed, 
as i Ps. Ixxxiv, 7, qu^ pyn x237 pnya ay ‘Who traversing the 
valley of Baka make it a well’, in which pyn is rendered pynbxo ‘like 
a well’. In Ps. evi, 26, mov y> ‘they ascend to heaven’ becomes 
RHDÔR PIS? omiaa ‘it ds as though they ascend to heaven'.9 And a 
purely grammatical restoration in Ps. cxix, 119, in which for 155 ‘ dross’ is 
substituted mox» ' like dross *.°° The principle underlying this phenomenon 
is formulated by Ibn Janáh,99 mawnYN AND nem "p! and by Saadya,7 


LOIS Sae isl ca Sls. Conversely, the same particle found in the text 


may be regarded as pleonastic, as in Ps. cxix, 169, where "man 275 
‘like Your word make me to understand’ is rendered qaxb> "nb ‘and 
make me understand Your word '.9$? With combinations of the particle of simile 
verse division and juncture may be modified, a stylistic device familiar from 
its frequent application in the Qur'àn (wa-kadhalika, kadhälika, kamā) and 
applied by Saadya, for example, in Ps. exv, 9, 12.9 Finally, an extreme 
utterance may be mollified by insertion of the auxiliary verb kada, reminiscent 
of the problematical mā kada/lam yakad construction in Qur’än xxiv, 40 
(Abū ‘Ubaida, no. 22), as in Ps. cxix, 139, nyp “inna ‘My zeal has destroyed 
me ”, interpreted by Saadya "ayyn yx nn" n7N2 pi‘ And if my zeal has 
nearly destroyed me ?.70 

A number of further points of comparison in the methods of Saadya and 
Abii ‘Ubaida may be adduced. In Ps. cxix, 87, yoxa is rendered x75x m, 
to which Ibn Janàh remarks jo Yna NSN NION TN ‘And bi may also 
be inserted, with the meaning món'." Comparable to Abū ‘Ubaida’s no. 21, 
which may be not litotes but merely avoidance of repetition, is Saadya's 
treatment of the twice occurring 297° in Ps. cxvi, 16, the harshness of 
which he softens by inserting 3 nnnvr ‘I acknowledge that’.”? In his 
commentary to Ps. evi, 33-5, he observes of the hyperbaton there "5 x47) 
TONNINI OTpPnex employing thus the terminology of Arabic rhetoric 
rather than that of the hermeneutical rules (31).73 An instance of common 


€ Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. xix, p. 51, n. 25; Abi ‘Ubaida, nos. 31, 32, 33. 

63 Galliner, Psalmen, p. xx, p. 43, n. 7. 

64 Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. iv, p. 19, n. 16. 

95 Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. xxi, p. 55, n. 44. 

66 Kitab al-luma‘, 270. 

' 87 Kitab al-amānāt wa 'Li'tiqadat, ed. S. Landauer, Leiden, 1880, 94; cf. refs. Ecker, Job, 
p. 243, n. 10. 

98 Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. xxiii, p. 60, n. 64; and Ibn Janäh, Kitab al-luma', 64, with 
reference to Gen. xxxix, 17, cited there. Cf. Abii ‘Ubaida, no. 18. 

$9 Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. xiii, p. 39, n. 7; of. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 5. 

70 See above, p. 255, n. 12; Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. xxi, p. 58, n. 53. 

"1 Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. xix, p. 52, n. 28; Kitab al-luma‘, 67; and cf. the Karaite argu- 
ment for Exod. xxxv, 3, based on the distinction between 3 "3393 ‘ kindling’ and 9 "193 
* destroying ', cited by S. Skoss, Kitab jami' al-alfüz of David b. Abraham al-Fasr, New Haven, 
1936, 1, pp. li-lii. For variable function of (interchangeable) particles, cf. Abū ‘Ubaida, no. 30. 

72 Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. xiv, p. 42, n. 9; see above, p. 257, p. 258, n. 32. 

*3 Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. v, p. 21, n. 24; cf. Strack, Talmud, p. 97, no. 31; Abū ‘Ubaida, 
no. 22. 
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gender is exhibited in Saadya’s treatment of "n1? in Ps. lxxvii, 4, 7.74 Ps. 
exvili, 24, 339 anan nb mim nv» avn-m ‘This is the day which the 
Lord hath made, we will rejoice and be glad in it’, is rendered 17 xm 


sa non "iib mbox mony “ION nvox ‘This is the day which the Lord 
has made in order that we rejoice and be glad in it’, interpreting the second 
hemistich as a resultative clause and the finite verbs as representing infinitives 
(i.e. ‘for rejoicing and being glad’).7® Finally, the question in Ps. Ixxxvi, 15, 
am PID non "wei mm mm m5 ‘Lord, why do You cast off my soul ? 
why do You hide Your face from me?’ is converted into a statement 


(prohibition), ay nam sinn wo» btn nb nb5x God, do not abandon 
me nor deflect Your mercy from me’, an interpretation which, besides 
eliminating the anthropomorphism in "35, is clearly a consequence of the 
kind of reasoning which would prompt Abū ‘Ubaida to interpret Qur'àn 11, 30, 


LS dor e^ M Jes ‘(And the angels said) will You place there (on earth) 


one who will do evil there?’ not as a simple interrogation (vstfham), which 
approaches blasphemy, but as a rhetorical question, equivalent to a negative 
assertion or statement of fact (Lagrir).*9 

Abii ‘Ubaida’s last category (no. 39) of majäz is an instance of varia inflexio 
(wujüh al-i‘rab) exhibited in Qur'ün xx, 63, Ol>LJ olia Oo]. In his com- 
mentary (1r, 21-3) to this much disputed passage, he adduces the usual variants 
(inna hadhain la, in hadhani la, in hadhäni illa, etc.), mentions their dialectal 
origins, and adds: Osby LW olis CS Lill G diol ote “Ol 
cle tally OLA 3 Opes y. The distinction between La) and 425 , not 
taken up by later exegetes for this passage, is of interest for two reasons: 
first, because it reflects the principle underlying 4p and :°n5 ; and second, 
because it alludes to the problems provoked by grammatical and exegetical 
difficulties in a text fixed by tradition. The relation of Saadya to the Masorah 
has been discussed by every scholar dealing with his exegesis, and it would 
appear from his treatment of textual problems that his Vorlage was in fact 
the Masoretic one. Within the latitude permitted by the traditional qira’at, it 
would also seem more than likely that Abū 'Ubaida's Quranic text was 
established, though it would be rash to guess at how long this had been s0.77 
On the other hand, the attitude of the later grammarians to textual problems 


74 Galliner, Psalmen, p. ix, p. 25, n. 4; Abū ‘Ubaida, no. 34. 

75 Lauterbach, Psalmen, p. xv, p. 44, n. 14; Abū ‘Ubaida, no. 36. 

76 Galliner, Psalmen, p. xxiv, p. 47, n. 7; Abū ‘Ubaida, 1, 35-6. 

17 This problem is, on the basis of external data alone, insoluble, owing both to the state of 
the manuscript material underlying the (not altogether satisfactory) edition of Majaz al-Qur'ün 
and to the quite extraordinary relationship between the ‘‘Uthmanic codex’ and the several 
‘variant texts’, seo Nóldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, 111, Leipzig, 1938, 57-115; and for Qur'ün 
xx, 63, of. ibid., 4-5. From internal evidence it could be argued that the mechanism itself of 
majaz (as later of tagdir) can only have been devised to meet the problems posed by a more or 
less fixed text. 
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was conditioned by their application of tagdir, which implied in theory at least 
that a restored text (muqaddar) took precedence over its transmitted version 
(malfuz).'* An argument such as this, even if purely theoretical, represents 
the Basran rationalization of Arabic grammar, in which the canonical role of 
taqdir had progressed beyond the point illustrated by Abū ‘Ubaida’s application 
of majaz. 

The equivalence majäz : periphrasis is proposed for the following reasons. 
Despite their later incorporation into the rhetorical traditions exemplified by 
badi and ornatus, respectively, they exhibit basically and originally an 
immutatio verborum, introduced both as a stylistic and as an interpretative 
device. Motives for the one or the other are not always and easily distin- 
guishable, though it would seem permissible to argue that in exegetical problems 
stylistic variation counted for little. And yet it was only natural that sacra 
philologia should entail an awareness of syntactical irregularities which, out of 
respect for scripture, would be described as stylistic variation or even figurative 
usage. Saadya’s employment of the term majäz is in this sense ambiguous. 
In his introductions to the Pentateuch and to Job he speaks of nxtrindx 


pibbx prone NRERDYNONDRI and ÄANYN pa bnynonbei inox, which 
would seem to refer to idiom and popular usage, and adds nàiw"»x pon 


nni mm qp NY op nn ren qo nxxixz nónox cox ‘That the ren- 
dering take into appropriate consideration idiom in accordance with what 
is current and not obscure amongst the people'. On the other hand, 
the presence in scripture of anthropomorphisms is attributed by Saadya 
in Kitab al-amänāt wa ’l-i‘tigadat also to majaz: OLS Jë d Joy Us 
057) e^ Il Oo os AME s Sle J dle VY sb eue) LA 
for which the meaning ‘trope’ would not be unreasonable.® And it will be 
recalled that certain of Abū ‘Ubaida’s categories of majaz (e.g. nos. 14, 20, 22) 
belong also to the corpus of rhetorical schemata, though the Qur'anic instances 
adduced by him exhibit but weak reflection of figurative usage. For both 
Abii ‘Ubaida and Saadya the principle contained in majäz is clarification rather 
than embellishment as, in classical periphrasis, the underlying factor may be 
necessitas as well as ornatus.81 

It is indeed but a short step from exegetical to rhetorical majaz. We have 
seen (above, p. 255, n. 10) that al-Jurjani could accept Qur'àn xm, 82, as majaz 
only on the grounds that it exhibited inflective alteration (taghyir al-hukm) 


78 See the references to Ibn al-Anbäri adduced by Weil, Gramm. Schulen, p. 20, n. 15 and 
&bove, p. 257, n. 27. 

1 Version arabe du livre de Job, ed. W. Bacher, Paris, 1899, introduction, p. 7, ll. 17-20; 
cf. Rosenthal, * Job ”, 179 ; Ecker, Job, 3, and 318 (27.23) ; and Bacher, Bibelexegese, p. 11, n. 2. 

80 Kitab al-amanat, 83-4; cf. Galliner, Psalmen, 8; also Amanat, 89, Galliner, op. cit., 
pp. 29-30, n. 15, Ecker, Job, p. 133, n. 121; and Amanat, 98, Ecker, op. cit., 101. 

81 See H. Lausberg, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik, München, 1960, paras. 589-98. 
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and not because of the ellipsis (hadhf) which was the reason for Abū ‘Ubaida’s 
inclusion of that example in his typology (no. 2). For al-Jurjàni majaz 
(tropical) stands in an antithetical relationship to hagiga (veritable), the 
contrastive definition which became a convention of rhetorical terminology.*? 
That it was also he who was instrumental in the establishment of this contrast 
is clear from his remarkably detailed, and occasionally polemical, discussion of 
majāz.® There he sets out the contrast in terms of a distinction between 
formal expression of a concept (lughaw?) and intellectual apprehension of it 
(agli), the coincidence of which marks a veritable proposition when no inter- 
pretative step (ta’awwul) is required, and a tropical proposition where such is 
required.9* Further, the interpretative step presupposes a recognition of both 
the object/concept to which the proposition is tropically applied (gharr 
mustahagg) and that to which it is veritably applied (mustahaqq), which means 
that every trope is basically a simile (tashbih), whether explicit (sarWh) or 
implicit (ghair sarth).85 Finally, there are two subjective conditions to be met : 
first, it must be quite clear to the hearer that the action tropically attributed 
cannot be veritably effective, as in the statement ELI 5 Cele dhe 


‘Love for you has brought me to you’; second, it must be known of the 
speaker that for him all causality is ultimately attributable to God, and that 
actions may be only secondarily related to other causes. Thus, Qur'an xLv, 24, 


AJ VI CS. ls ‘Nothing destroys us but time’, the utterance of an 


unbeliever, must be regarded not as majdz but as hagiqa.99* Less dogmatic in 
fact than it may appear, this last observation is addressed to opponents of 
majüz in the Qur’än, who went to absurd lengths in explaining away blas- 
phemies arising out of a literal interpretation of figurative language. As such 
it is very similar to admonitions expressed by Maimonides on the same subject 
in his Dalälat al-ha@’irin (11, xlvii, on figurative language in scripture, xlvii, on 
the expression of causality). For al-Jurjani majdz is essentially a stylistic 
phenomenon, but also exegetical to the extent that its efficacy requires partici- 
pation of both speaker and hearer, writer and reader, and thus exhibits a 
logical development from the periphrastic exegesis of Abū “‘Ubaida.®” 


82 Al-Tahänawi (d. 1158/1745), Kitéb kaghshaf istilahat al-funün, Calcutta, 1862, 208-23. 

83 Asrār al-balägha, paras. 21-3, and supplementary 24-6 ; a less sophisticated refutation of 
arguments against Qur’anic majäz is found in Ibn Qutaiba (d. 276/889), Kitab ta'wil mushkil 
al-Qur'àn, Cairo, 1954, 99. 

84 Asrär al-balägha, paras. 23.3, 5. 

85 Asrar al-balagha, paras. 23.1, 8. 

88 Asrar al-balägha, para. 23.10. 

87 Asrär al-balagha, paras. 23.11-16, 26.8, 9; cf. M. Weisweiler, ‘ “Abdalqahir al-Curcani’s 
Werk’, 90-4; and K. Vossler, Einführung ins Vulgärlatein, München, 1954, 187. 


‘A BAG OF MEAT’: A STUDY OF AN EARLY HADITH 
By M. J. KISTER 


The manuscript Qarawiyün 727 in Fez contains on folios 37b-38a a tradition 
reported by Yünus b. Bukayr on the authority of Ibn Ishaq. The tradition tells 
of a meeting between the Prophet and Zayd b. ‘Amr b. Nufayl, one of the 
hunafa in Mecca. During the meeting Zayd b. ‘Amr was offered meat which he, 
however, refused to eat, arguing that he never ate meat sacrificed before idols. 

This tradition was published and translated by A. Guillaume in his New 
light on the life of Muhammad. It runs in his translation as follows : 

‘I was told that the apostle of God while speaking of Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn 
Nufayl said, “‘ He was the first to blame me for worshipping idols and forbade 
me to do so. I had come from al-Ta’if with Zayd ibn Haritha when I passed by 
Zayd ibn ‘Amr on the high ground above Mecca, for Quraysh had made a public 
example of him (shaharathu) for abandoning their religion, so that he went forth 
from among them and (stayed) in the high ground of Mecca. I went and sat with 
him. I had with me a bag of meat from our sacrifices to our idols which Zayd ibn 
Haritha was carrying, and I offered it to him. I was a young lad at the time. 
I said ‘ Eat some of this food, O my uncle °. He replied * Nephew, it is a part of 
those sacrifices of yours which you offer to your idols, isn’t it ?' When I answered 
that it was he said ' If you were to ask the daughters of 'Abdu'l-Muttalib they 
would tell you that I never eat of these sacrifices and I want nothing to do with 
them”. Then he blamed me and those who worship idols and sacrifice to them 
saying ' They are futile: they can do neither good nor harm ’, or words to that 
effect." The apostle added “ After that with that knowledge I never stroked an 
idol of theirs nor did I sacrifice to them until God honoured me with His 
apostleship ” ’. 

Guillaume considers this report as ' a tradition of outstanding importance ’. 
* It is the only extant evidence ’, he says, ' of the influence of a monotheist on 
Muhammad by way of admonition.’ 2 

Guillaume remarks that ‘this tradition has been expunged from Ibn 
Hisham’s recension altogether, but there are traces of it in S. [al-Suhayli’s al-Raud 
al-unuf] (p. 146) and Bukhari (K. p. 63, bab 24) where there is an imposing 
asnad going back to “Abdullah ibn ‘Umar to the effect that the Prophet met 
Zayd in the lower part of Baldah before his apostleship. “ A bag was brought 
to the prophet or the prophet brought it to him and he refused to eat of it saying 
* I never eat what you sacrifice before your idols. I eat only that over which the 
name of God has been mentioned’. He blamed Quraysh for their sacrifices ” ’. 


1 (Journal of Semitic Studies. Monograph No. 1), Manchester University Press, [1960], 27-8 ; 
Ar. text, 59. 

*ibid., 27; see L. Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, Milano, 1905, 1, 190, §186: ‘Se la tradizione 
é vera dovremmo ritenere che egli conoscesse Maometto prima dell’inizio della missione, e la 
condotta di questo originale e i discorsi del medesimo possono forse aver influitto sull’ animo di 
Maometto’; T. Nóldeke, Geschichte des Qordns, bearbeitet von F. Schwally, Leipzig, 1909, 1, 18. 
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Guillaume surveys the discussion of the tradition in Suhayli’s Raud and 
remarks that Ibn Kathir ‘ (p. 239) also retains part of the original tradition 
which our MS contains. He says: “ Zayd ibn ‘Amr came to the apostle who 
was with Zayd ibn Haritha as they were eating from a bag they had with them. 
When they invited him to eat with them he said, * O nephew, I never eat from 
what has been offered to idols’ ” '.? 


The different versions of the tradition concerning the meeting of the Prophet 
with Zayd b. ‘Amr deserve to be surveyed. The tradition of al-Bukhari 4 (with 
the «snad Miisa (b. 'Uqba) > Salim b. ‘Abdallah > ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar) is 
recorded by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr,® Ibn Sa'd,9 al-Bakri,’? Ibn Kathir,’ Ahmad b. 
Hanbal,® Ibn *Asakir,!? al-Dhahabi; and al-Halabi.? A tradition recorded by 
Ibn Durayd +? has a quite different setting: the Prophet was made to cherish 
solitude before he received the revelation and he sojourned in the folds of the 
mountains of Mecca. He said (i.e. the Prophet): ‘I saw Zayd b. ‘Amr in one of 
the folds when he too secluded himself from the world. I sat down in his company 
and I offered him a meal containing meat. He then said “ O nephew, I do not 
eat from these sacrifices (anni la akulu min hadhih ’l-dhab@iht)”’’. In this 
tradition the Prophet was alone; Zayd b. Haritha is not mentioned. One may 
only deduce from the expression hädhihi '"l-dhaba sh that meat of sacrifices 
slaughtered before idols is intended. 

A similar tradition is recorded by al-Khargüshi.* The Prophet said ‘ Zayd 
b. ‘Amr came to me when I was pasturing ; with me was cooked meat. I invited 
him to (eat) it and adjured him to do it (i.e. to eat). He answered ‘‘ O nephew, 
if you were to ask your aunts they would tell you that I do not eat meat offered 
to any god other than God, who is Exalted” ’. The difference between the 
tradition recorded by Ibn Durayd and the tradition of al-Khargüshi is note- 
worthy: the tradition of Ibn Durayd refers to the story of the solitude of the 
Prophet before he received the apostleship; the tradition of al-Khargüshi 
refers to the story that the Prophet pastured the cattle of some people of Mecca. 


3 op. cit., 28. 

4 With the version fa-quddimat ila ‘l-nabiyyi sufratun, v, 50, Cairo, n. d. (Muh. ‘Ali Subayh 
and Sons printers). 

5 Al-Isti'üb, ed. ‘Ali Muh. al-Bijawi, Cairo, 1960, 617, with the version: fa-qaddama ilayhi 
rasülu 'llàh? salla 'Wahu ‘alayhi wa-sallama sufratan fiha lahmun. 

6 Tabagat, Beirut, 1957, 111, 380. 

7 Mu‘jam ma sta‘jam, ed. al-Sagà, Cairo, 1945, 1, 273. 

8 Al-Bidaya wa ‘l-nihäya, Beirut and al-Riyad, 1966, 1x, 240 (quoted from al-Bukhäri). 

8 Al-Musnad, ed. Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, Cairo, 1949, vrr, 225-6, no. 5369. 

19 Tahdhib ta’rikh Dimashq, va, 32. 

11 Torikh al-Isläm, Cairo, 1367/1947-8, 1, 52; Siyar a‘läm al-nubala’, ed. Salah al-Din 
al-Munajjid, Cairo, 1956, 1,90; and see A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, 
zweite Auflage, Berlin, 1869, I, 119. 

12°Ali b. Burhan al-Din al-Halabi, Insän al-‘uyün fi strat al-amin al-ma’miin = al-Sira 
al-halabiyya, Cairo, 1932, 1, 147. 

13 Al-Ishtigag, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Härün, Cairo, 1958, 134. 

14 Sharaf al- Mustafa, BM MS Or. 3014, fol. 28a. 
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Significant is the phrase ‘if you were to ask your aunts...’ which is almost 
identical with that in the tradition of Yünus b. Bukayr. 

A certain divergence is seen in a tradition recorded on the authority of 
‘Misha (with an 4snád: Hisham b. ‘Urwa > ‘Urwa > ‘A’isha) who heard the 
Prophet say ‘ I heard Zayd b. ‘Amr b. Nufayl condemning the eating of meat of 
sacrifices offered to someone other than God. So I did not taste anything 
(slaughtered) on the nusub15 until God honoured me by the Call’ In this 
tradition there is no mention of a bag of meat, nor that the Prophet invited 
Zayd b. ‘Amr to eat meat. The Prophet merely heard Zayd b. ‘Amr condemn 
the eating of such meat. 

The person of Zayd b. Haritha is mentioned in a tradition recorded by 
Ahmad b. Hanbal” with the following isnad: Yazid > al-Mas'üdi > Nufayl b. 
Hisham b. Sa‘id b. Zayd b. ‘Amr b. Nufayl > Hisham b. Saïd > Sa'id b. 
Zayd28 * When the Prophet and Zayd b. Häritha ’, says the tradition, ‘ stayed 
in Mecca, Zayd b. ‘Amr passed by. They invited him to (share) a bag of theirs. 
Zayd b. ‘Amr answered “ O nephew, I do not eat what has been sacrificed on the 
nusub”.’ The transmitter (i.e. Sa^id b. Zayd b. ‘Amr) said: ‘the Prophet was 
after this never seen eating something sacrificed on the nusub’. 

This tradition with the same isndd is recorded by al-Tayalis!? It contains, 
however, a slight variant. Zayd b. ‘Amr passed by the Prophet who was in the 
company of Zayd b. Haritha; they both (i.e. the Prophet and Zayd b. Haritha) 
ate from a bag of theirs. They invited him, etc... . This is, of course, the 
source of the tradition of Ibn Kathir (11, 239) mentioned above. 

An almost identical tradition is recorded by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr.?9 It is in fact 
a combined tradition containing details about the search for a true religion by 
Zayd b. ‘Amr and Waraqa b. Naufal; the report concerning the invitation to 
Zayd b. ‘Amr to eat meat from a bag is only a part of the tradition. The 
important difference is that the Prophet was in the company of Abū Sufyan b. 
al-Harith ?! (not Zayd b. Haritha). 

The tradition recorded in MS Fez, Qarawiyün 727, and translated by 
Guillaume, is not an isolated one. The tradition is recorded in the Musnad of 
al-Rabi' b. Habib ?? on the authority of Abū ‘Ubayda. The variants are few: 


15 For the explanation of the word see al-Tabari, Tafsir, ed. Mahmüd and Ahmad Muhammad. 
Shakir, Cairo, 1957, rx, 608-9. 

16 Al-Khargishi, op. cit., fol. 27b ; al-Suyüti, al-Khasa' is al-kubra, Hyderabad, 1319/ 
1901-2, 1, 89; ‘Ali b. Burhan al-Din al-Halabi, op. cit., 1, 146; al-Muttaqi al-Hindi, Kanz 
al-‘umumal, Hyderabad, 1965, xu, 68, no. 387. 

17 Al-Musnad, 1, 116-17, no. 1648 ; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, 11, 239 ; Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bàri, 
Cairo, 1325/1907-8, vit, 98; al-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘lam al-nubala’, 1, 87 (on the authority of 
Yünus b. Bukayr). 

18 See the editor’s remarks on the men of the isnad, al-Musnad, loc. cit., 11, 116-17, no. 1648. 

19 Abu Da’id al-Tayälisr, Musnad, Hyderabad, 1311/1893-4, p. 32, no. 234. 

20 4l-Isti‘ab, 616; al-Muhibb al-Tabari, al-Réyad al-nadira ft manüqib al-‘ashara, Cairo, 
1953, 11, 405. 

21 See on him Ibn Hajar, al-Isdba, Cairo, 1907, vir, 86, no. 585; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, op. cit., 
p. 1673, no. 3002. 

22 41-Jami‘ al-sahih, Musnad al-Rabi‘ b. Habib b. ‘Umar al-Azdi al-Basri, ‘ala tartib al-shaykh 
Abi Ya'qub Yüsuf b. Ibrahim al-Warjilani, Cairo, 1349/1930—1, 1, 18. 
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the phrase ‘ if you were to ask the daughters of ‘Abd al-Muttalib they would tell 
you that I never eat of these sacrifices ...’ is missing. The question of Zayd b. 
‘Amr here was quite frank: ‘O nephew, do you indeed sacrifice before these 
idols of yours ? (ya bna akhi antum tadhbahäna ‘ala asnämikum hàdhihi ? )'. The 
Prophet answered ‘ Yes’. Then Zayd b. ‘Amr said ‘I shall not eat it (i.e. the 
meat from the bag)’. He condemned the idols (thumma ‘aba ‘l-asnäma wa 
‘l-authina) and those who fed and approached them with reverence. The 
Prophet said * By God, I did not draw near the idols at all until God granted me 
prophethood ’. 

À significant tradition, lengthy and detailed, is recorded by al-Khargüshi.?? 
It is reported by Usáma b. Zayd on the authority of his father Zayd b. Häritha. 
‘The Prophet’, says the report, ‘ slaughtered a ewe for a nusub of the ansáb 
(dhabaha rasülu "lah salla "llàhw ‘alayhi wa-sallama shatan li-nusubin min 
al-ansäbr) ; then he roasted it and carried it with him (qala: thumma shawaha 
Ja-htamalahà ma'ahu). Then Zayd b. ‘Amr b. Nufayl met us in the upper part of 
the valley ; (it was) on one of the hot days of Mecca. When we met, we greeted 
each other with the greeting of the Jahiliyya, in‘am sabühan. The Prophet said 
“ Why do I see you, O son of ‘Amr, hated by your people ? ” 24 He said “ This 
(happened) without me being the cause of their hatred (qala: dhaka li-ghayri 
tha iratin kanat minni fiim) ?5; but I found them associating divinities with 
God and I was reluctant to do the same. I wanted (to worship God according to) 
the religion of Ibrahim. I came to the learned men (ahbdr) of Yathrib and 
I found them worshipping God, but associating other divinities with Him. Then 
I said (in my soul): this is not the religion that I seek and I travelled till I came 
to the learned men of the Jews in Syria. Then a man from among them said 
‘ You are asking about a religion which no one we know of follows, except an 
old man in the Jazira ’. I came to him and he asked me ‘ Which people do you 
belong to ?’ I said ‘I am from the people of thorns and acacia trees (al-shauk 
wa "l-qaraz),?* from the people of the Haram of God’. He told me ‘Return, as 
God who is blessed and exalted caused to rise the star of a prophet who has 
already appeared, or is about to appear ; follow him, because he will worship God 
according to the religion about which you are inquiring ’.” He (i.e. Zayd b. 
‘Amr) said “So I came, but—by God— I do not notice ? anything”. The 
Prophet said “ Would you like some food?” He (ie. Zayd b. ‘Amr) said 
“Yes”. Then he (ie. the Prophet) put before him the (meat of the) ewe. 
He said (i.e. Zayd b. ‘Amr) “ What did you sacrifice it to, O Muhammad (hi-ayyi 


23 Sharaf al-Mustafa, fols. 27b-28a. 

24 In MS, shagagaka ; in other parallels shanifa laka; and see Lisän, s.v., sh n f: wa-ft 
hadithi Zaydi bni ‘Amri bni Nufaylin : gala li-rasüli "lláhi salā 'Uähu ‘alayhi wa-sallama : mà li 
arī qaumaka qad shanifüka. In our MS, correctly: gala lahu 'l-nabiyyu. sallà 'Uähu ‘alayhi 
wa-sallama : mà li arüka yā bna ‘Amrin . . . ete. 

25 In MS, th@iratin ; other parallels: n&’ilatin and nà iratín. 

26 In MS, min ahli bayti *l-shirkt wa 'Lgarazi; in Siyar a làm al-nubala’, 1, 161, min ahli 
bayti ahi ; in Majma‘ al-zawü'id, 1x, 418, ahl al-shauk wa 'l-qaraz. 

27 In MS, uhsinu ; in Siyar a‘läm, correctly uhissu ; al- Mustadrak, like our MS, uhsinu. 
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shay’in dhabahta ya Muhammadu) ?” He (i.e. the Prophet) said “ To one of the 
ansäb (qäla : li-nusubin min al-ansäbi) ”. He (i.e. Zayd b. ‘Amr) said “ I am not 
the one to eat anything slaughtered for a divinity other than God ". The Prophet 
went on his way and after a short time he was given the prophethood. He 
(i.e. Zayd b. Häritha) said “ Zayd b. ‘Amr was mentioned to the Prophet and he 
(i.e. the Prophet) said ‘ He (i.e. Zayd b. ‘Amr) will rise in the Resurrection as a 
people by himself’ "'." ?8 

This tradition with slight variants is recorded in al-Hakim’s Mustadrak?? in 
al-Haythami's ZawG'id,? and in al-Dhahabi’s Siyar*! and his Ta’rikh 
al-Islám.9? In the Mustadrak, Siyar, and Ta’rikh the tradition is traced back to 
Usama b. Zayd, told on the authority of his father, Zayd b. Haritha and 1s 
followed by an appended tradition that the Prophet went afterwards to the 
Ka*‘ba and performed the cireumambulation accompanied by Zayd b. Haritha. 
He forbade Zayd b. Häritha to stroke the idols of Isaf and Na'ila.? The slight 
variants may be of some importance. In some of the sources, instead of the 
learned men of Yathrib (ahbar) the scholars of Fadak are mentioned. In some 
sources, the scholars of Khaybar are mentioned; others mention the scholars 
of Ayla. All the sources, except al-Khargüshi, tell the tradition in the first person 
plural: ‘ and we slaughtered a ewe . . . and he (i.e. Zayd b. ‘Amr) asked “ What 
is it?” We said “ It is a ewe which we slaughtered for this nusub”. . . 7.84 

By examining these traditions, one can discern the diverging details. Some 
of the traditions report that the Prophet heard from Zayd and refrained from 
eating meat offered to the nusub, other traditions state that the Prophet met 
Zayd and offered him the meat; some traditions state that the Prophet was 
alone; other traditions report that he was in the company of Zayd b. Haritha 
or in the company of Abü Sufyän b. al-Harith. Some of the traditions state that 
Zayd b. Haritha slaughtered the animal, others claim that both he and the 
Prophet slaughtered it. The only tradition stating frankly that the Prophet 
himself offered the ewe to a nusub is the tradition of al-Khargishi. 


The slight variants of the traditions were closely examined by Muslim 
scholars. Guillaume quotes al-Suhayli discussing the question as to ‘ how it 
could be thought that God allowed Zayd to give up meat offered to idols when 
the apostle had the better right to such a privilege. He says that the hadith does 
not say that the apostle actually ate of it; merely that Zayd refused to do so. 


38 For the expression wmmatan wahidatan and ummatan wahdahu see Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
op. cit., rrr, 117, no. 1648, note; Lésün, s.v. umm; Ibn Kathir, op. cit., xr, 241; al-Dhahabi, 
Siyar a‘lam, 1, 88; and see al-Muttaqi al-Hindi, op. cit., xar, 67-8, nos. 384-6. 

29 Hyderabad, 1334/1915-16—1342/1923-4, 111, 216-17. 

30 Majma‘ al-zawi’id wa-manba' al-fawa' id, Cairo, 1353/1934—5, rx, 417-18. 

311, 90-1, 160-1. 

327, 53. 

33 This tradition is recorded as an independent report in al-Suyüti's al- Khasa^is al-kubra, 1, 89. 

34 Tn al-Dhahabi’s Ta’rikh: shatun dhubihat li 'l-mugubi against thumma qaddamna ilayhi 
‘l-sufrata in al-Mustadrak ; al-Dhahabi’s Siyar a‘lam, 1, 101, has fa-garraba ilayhi ‘l-sufrata 
(i.e. Muhammad). 
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Secondly Zayd was simply following his own opinion, and not obeying an earlier 
law, for the law of Abraham forbade the eating of the flesh of animals that had 
died, not the flesh of animals that had been sacrificed to idols. Before Islam 
came to forbid the practice there was nothing against ib, so that if the apostle 
did eat of such meat he did what was permissible, and if he did not, there is no 
difficulty. The truth is that it was neither expressly permitted nor forbidden ’.35 

The arguments of Suhayli were not unanimously accepted by the scholars. 
The opinion that ‘the law of Abraham (shar‘u Ibrahim) forbade the eating of 
the flesh of animals that had died, not the flesh of animals that had been 
sacrificed to idols’ was refuted by some scholars, who argued that the law of 
Abraham forbade the eating of the flesh of animals sacrificed to a divinity other 
than God (i.e. to the idols) as he was an enemy of the idols. 

Three hundred years before al-Suhayli (d. 581/1285) the tradition was dis- 
cussed by Ibrahim al-Harbi (d. 285/898) 3 as reported by al-Dhahabi38 The 
expression discussed is ‘and we slaughtered for him ( fa-dhabahna lahu) in the 
first person plural. Al-Harbi argues: ‘in the slaughter (of the ewe) on the 
nusub there are two possibilities: (1) either Zayd (b. Haritha) performed it 
(i.e. the slaughter) without being ordered by the Prophet, but as he was in his 
company the deed (of slaughter) was attributed to him (which is indicated by 
the usage of the plural first person—dhabahna) ; Zayd (b. Häritha) had not the 
immunity from sin (‘isma) and God's guidance (taufiq), granted to the Prophet 
by God. How would it be possible (to think that the Prophet ordered him to do 
so) as the Prophet forbade Zayd to touch an idol and (indeed) he (i.e. the 
Prophet) did not touch it before he received prophethood ? So how could he 
acquiesce in the thought that he may slaughter for an idol ? That is impossible. 
(2) (It may be that) he slaughtered for God and it happened that it was done in 
front of an idol before which they (i.e. Quraysh) used to slaughter ’. 

Ibn Manzür records the opinion of Ibrahim al-Harbi?? as quoted by Ibn 
al-Athir; in this record the second possibility is more plainly discussed: he 
(Le. Zayd b. Haritha) slaughtered the ewe in front of an idol (at a spot) at which 
they (i.e. Quraysh) used to slaughter; but he did not slaughter for the idol. This 
is the explanation of the phrase, if nusub denotes an idol. If, however, nusub 
denotes a stone, there was a semantic misunderstanding : when the Prophet was 
asked by Zayd b. ‘Amr about the bag of meat he answered that the ewe was 
slaughtered on a nusub, on a stone, but Zayd b. ‘Amr understood that it had 
been slaughtered for a nusub, an idol, and refused to eat it, remarking that he 
did not eat the meat of animals slaughtered for idols. 

It is evident that we face here attempts of the commentators to interpret 


35 Guillaume, op. cit., 27-8; ‘Ali b. Burhan al-Din, op. cit., 1, 147 (quoting al-Suhayli). 

36 Al-Qastallint, Irshad al-särï, Cairo, 1326/1908, vix, 427. 

?? On whom, see al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, Hyderabad, 1956, 11, 584, no. 609 ; al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi, Ta'rikh Baghdad, Cairo, 1931, v1, 27; al-Subki, Tabagat al-shafi‘iyya, ed. al-Hilw 
and al-Tanähi, Cairo, 1964, rr, 256 (see the additional references supplied by the editors, ibid.). 

38 Siyar alam, I, 91. 

5° Lisün, 8.v. n s b; and see ibid., s.v. 8 f r. 
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these hadiths in a way showing that the Prophet did not slaughter for idols, nor 
did he eat meat slaughtered for idols. 

This path is followed by al-Dhahabi who endeavours to interpret the opening 
phrases of this tradition.f? ‘Zayd b. Häritha said “I went out with the 
Prophet, mounted behind him (on the riding beast) to one of the ansab and we 
slaughtered for him a ewe” (kharajtu maʻa rasäli "llahi salā "Wahwu ‘alayh 
wa-sallama, wa-huwa murdif?, ilā nusubin min al-ansábi fa-dhabahna lahu shatan). 
The crucial problem is, of course, the slaughter. The key for the interpretation 
of the sentence is the suffixed pronoun hw in lahu. If lahu is referred to nusub it 
would mean that the Prophet and Zayd b. Haritha offered the ewe to the idol. 
This is evaded by the attribution of the suffixed pronoun to the Prophet. ' The 
suffixed pronoun in lahu refers to the Prophet’, says al-Dhahabi (damiru lahu 
raji‘un Wa rast "ahi salla "lahw ‘alayh wa-sallama). Zayd used the first 
person plural, ‘ we slaughtered for him (i.e. for the Prophet) a ewe’, but ib was 
Zayd who slaughtered it. Consequently when Zayd b. ‘Amr asks during the con- 
versation about the contents of the bag, ‘ What is it ?’, the phrase qulna shatun 
dhabahnaha li ’l-nusubi kadha * we said “ A ewe which we slaughtered for a 
certain nusub ” ' may form the answer of Zayd b. Häritha or the answer of the 
Prophet on behalf of Zayd b. Haritha who actually slaughtered the ewe, not 
being guided by God to refrain from sacrificing before the nusub. 

The reading quddimat lahu sufratun (another version: fa-quddimat wa 
‘L-nabiyyt salla Wahu ‘alayhi wa-sallama sufratun) m. the tradition of al-Bukhari 
gave the opportunity for a peculiar interpretation recorded by Ibn Hajar 
al-Asqalüni:! Ibn Battal (d. 449/1057) said that the bag was offered 
(quddimat) to the Prophet by Quraysh but he refused to eat it and offered it to 
Zayd b. ‘Amr, who refused to eat it too. Ibn Hajar remarks: ‘ That is possible, 
but I do not know whence he could determine it, because I did not find it (Le. 
this form of the tradition) in the transmission of anyone ’. 

Ibn Hajar prefers 4 the explanation given by al-Khattabi (d. 388/998) : 
‘the Prophet did not eat meat of sacrifices slaughtered on the nusub for the idols, 
but he ate everything else, even if the name of God was not mentioned (durmg 
the slaughter), because the law had not been revealed then. The law pro- 
hibiting consumption of the meat of animals (over which during the slaughter 
the name of God was not mentioned) was not revealed until a long time after 
the Call’. 

Ibn Hajar interprets nusub as ‘ stone ' and concludes that Zayd b. Haritha 
slaughtered the ewe on a stone, not intending to sacrifice for an idol. He accepts ` 
further the opinion of Suhayli that Zayd b. ‘Amr was ‘following his own 
opinion’ and refutes the assumption that he adopted the opinion of the 
Ahl al-Katàb. 

Of some interest is the interpretation of the expression about the bag in the 


40 Siyar a‘läm, 1, 90. 
41 Fath al-büri, vu, 98 ; al-Qastallani, op. cit., VII, 427 ; al-‘Ayni, ‘Umdat al-garv’, vri, 36. 
42 Fath al-bari, vir, 98; al-‘Ayni, op. cit., vr, 36. 
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tradition of al-Bukhári given by al-Kirmüni (d. 786/1384). The fact that the 
meat was in the bag does not indicate that the Prophet did eat of it, argues 
al-Kirmàni. In many cases food from a-traveller’s bag is not consumed by the 
traveller but by his companions. The Prophet did not forbid the persons in his 
company to consume it because he had not received the revelation at that time 
and had not been told to make known anything of order or prohibition. 


Shr scholars strongly rejected the tradition of the bag of meat. Ibn Tawüs 
in his Tara'if ‘Abd al-Mahmüd *^ says : ‘O you, may God have mercy upon you, 
look at this story the validity of which they attested, (alleging) that their 
Prophet was among those who slaughtered on the ansäb and ate (the meat) and 
at the same time recording in their books that God undertook to educate and 
instruct him and Jibril undertook to see to his formation 4# (and stating 
further) that he did not follow (the customs of) the Jahiliyya and did not accept 
anything of their manners. How did they bespeak themselves in this matter and 
in (the records of) the praise of God and their praise for His First and His Last, 
His Inward and His Outward, and with all this they attest that Zayd b. ‘Amr 
knew God more than he and was more strict in keeping the observances of God 
(kana a‘rafa bi- lah minhu wa-atamma hifzan li-janibi 'llhi). How can I and 
others among the wise imitate people who record things like this and consider 
them sound? I asked scholars of the family of the Prophet (‘ulama’a ahli 
l“itrati) about it, from their Shi'a, and they totally refused to accept the sound- 
ness of the tradition ’. 

The same arguments are put forth against this tradition by al-Hasan b. 
Yusuf al-Hilli in his Nahj al-haqq wa-kashf al-sidg.4® Al-Fadl b. Rüzbahän in 
a polemic against al-Hilk in his Nahj al-ta'til claims that al-Hilli deleted the 
final part of the saying of the Prophet (as recorded by al-Bukhari). ‘ When 
Zayd (b. *Amr) said “ I do not eat from the meat of the sacrifices offered to the 
idols ’’, the Prophet said “ I also do not eat from their sacrifices nor from that 
upon which God's name was not mentioned ". So they both ate (sc. the meat) 
Muhammad Hasan al-Muzaffar denies the claim of al-Fadl b. Rüzbahän and 
states that this addition (recorded by al-Fadl) could not be found in the Sahih 
of al-Bukhàri.* 


In conclusion, it may be said that the discussion in connexion with the 
tradition concerning the conversation of the Prophet with Zayd b. ‘Amr and the 
' offer of the bag of meat was concerned with the essential problem of the ‘isma 
of the Prophet before he was granted prophethood. The main effort of the 
Muslim scholars was to prove that the Prophet did not eat meat slaughtered for 


43 Al-‘Ayni, op. cit., viri, 36. 

^4 Ibn Tàwüs, Tardif ‘Abd al-Mahmid, Tehran, n. d., 110. 

45 Tahdhibahu glossed in the text by khidmatahu. 

1$ Muhammad al-Hasan al-Muzaffer, Dalail al-sidq, no place of publication given, 
1389/1969(1), 1, 409. 

47 ibid. 
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idols, nor did he slaughter it, as he was granted immunity from sin before he 
received prophethood. 

The tradition of Ibn Ishaq in the recension of Yünus b. Bukayr discussed by 
Guillaume * is given us’, as stated by Guillaume, ‘in what must have been its 
original form ’.48 It is not a unique tradition, but it is undoubtedly an early one. 

The lengthy tradition recorded by al-Khargiishi belongs to the same 
category: it plainly states that the Prophet offered the ewe to the idol and he 
admitted it in his talk with Zayd b. ‘Amr. The phrases mentioning that the 
Prophet and Zayd greeted each other with the greeting of the Jahiliyya *" are 
significant. The tradition explicitly points to the fact that the Prophet followed, 
before his prophethood, the practices of his people and corroborates the tradition 
of Ibn al-Kalbi that the Prophet ‘ offered a white ewe to al-‘Uzzä following the 
religious practices of his people’ (lagad ahdaytu li 'L-*uzza shatan ‘afra’a wa-ana 
‘ala dina qaum). 99 

The tradition of al-Khargiishi based on the idea that the Prophet had no 
‘isma 5! before his Call belongs to the earliest layer of hadith—traditions which 
fell later into oblivion or were re-shaped or expunged. 


48 New light on the life of Muhammad, 7. 

49 See I. Goldziher, Muslim studies, ed. S. M. Stern, London, 1967, 239. 

50 Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-asnäm, ed. Ahmad Zaki Pasha, Cairo, 1914, 19; J. Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heidentums, Berlin, 1887, 30. 

51 See Ibn Taymiyya, Minhaj al-sunna al-nabawiyya, ed. Muhammad Rashad Salim, Cairo, 
1964, 11, 308, 311; H. Birkeland, The Lord guideth, Oslo, 1956, 40-1. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND TO THE ELEGIES 
ON ‘UTHMAN B. ‘AFFAN ATTRIBUTED TO 
HASSAN B. THABIT 


By W. ‘ARAFAT 


A total of 32 poems, including some of doubtful authenticity, are ascribed 
to Hassan b. Thabit in his Diwan or elsewhere, which can be wholly or partly 
classified as elegies. It is remarkable, however, that in this total there is not 
a single poem on an Ansari while no less than eight 1 are on ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, 
as compared with only four on the death of the Prophet. Equally remarkable is 
the fact that there is a wide variety of style and method of treatment not only 
among the poems as & whole but among poems on the same subject. 

Authorities do indeed argue that Hassan had a strong sympathy with 
‘Uthman, mainly, no doubt, because of a personal affinity for him which 
Hassan developed after ‘Uthman’s emigration to Madina where he was ‘ paired ' 
with Hassan’s brother and became his guest.? It may be legitimately assumed 
that that affinity was strengthened by ‘Uthman’s generous nature and probably 
was further reinforced by a certain resentment which Hassan must have felt at 
the seemingly uncompromising attitude which ‘Ali adopted at the time of hadith 
al-if k.* When ‘Uthmän was besieged, Hassan was a vociferous supporter, and 
after his death Hassän was one of the group of notables who argued with ‘Ali and 
later went over to Mu'àwiya. The explanation suggested by ‘Abdullah b. Hasan, 
that ' Hassan was only a poet who cared not what he said ’, is not convincing.‘ 
Nevertheless, in considering these poems one finds it necessary to keep in view 
the events which followed the first major rift in Islam. These events entailed the 
composition of poetry, and also caused the loss of much verse. This in turn 
led to the subsequent uncertainty concerning the poetry which has reached us. 

It is against this background that these poems should be studied. Looking 
at the poems one notices the following features. 

(1) Only one poem expresses a strong personal feeling as of one who is 
personally concerned if not involved in the course of events. 

(2) This is the only poem with real power both in feeling and in verse. 

(3) The rest of the poems are distinctly inferior, and some are of extreme 
inferiority. 

(4) They seem on the whole to be a representative selection, dealing with 
various aspects of the situation : 

(a) No. xx is an all-out exhortation to the Syrian party to avenge ‘Uthman, 


1 These are nos. XX, XXX, XXXI, XXXII, XXXIII, CLVII, OLXII, CLXIII in Hirschfeld’s edition 
(‘ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial ' Series, x11), Leyden and London, 1910, corresponding in the new 
edition of the Diwan by W. ‘Arafat (now printing, and will appear in the ‘ Gibb Memorial ' New 
Series) to nos. 28, 29, 30, 31, 155, 160, 161. 

2 Ibn Ishaq, Stra, ed. Wustenfeld, 323; ed. Saqq& and others, Cairo, 1955, 1, 479. 

3 Stra, 734; 1, 301. 

1 See Aghani, xv, 30, and Tabari, 1, 3245. 
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and a declaration by the poet in unmistakable terms, of his own feelings and 
loyalty. 

(b) Nos. xxx and xxx1 are rebukes to those who took part in the murder of 
"Uthmàn, and although they express threats, they are clearly commentaries by 
someone who has a clear view of what happened before and after the murder of 
‘Uthman, and who looks at the situation as from a distance. 

(c) Nos. onxir and crx, the most inferior verse of them all, are pure 
elegies. They are nostalgie and very weak. Compared with the spirited declara- 
tion in no. xx, they represent the opposite extreme. 

Perhaps with them goes no. xxxir which is a remonstrance with the rebels 
on the grounds of their complaints, and a reminder of the result of their action. 

(d) No. xxx is addressed to Zaid b. Thabit as ' chief of Bani al-Najjàr ’, 
and asks him to save the tribe from committing a monstrous sin by joining the 
killers of ‘Uthman. 

(e) No. cLvu, the longest poem, strongly praises the tribe of Bani ‘Amr b. 
‘Auf of the Aus for ‘ fulfilling their vow’ and condemns the Ansär in general 
and Banü al-Najjar in particular for treacherously allowing ‘Uthmän to be 
killed. 

(5) Consequently, the poems are the work of more than one person. 

(6) From the point of view of recorded history, the following observations 
can be made. 

(a) That it is expressly stated,’ and only to be expected, that after the death 
of ‘Uthman many poets expressed their feelings and varying sympathies. One 
should remember that the murder of ‘Uthman which later became a political 
issue of wider scope must have continued to excite more poetry. 

(b) That none of this poetry has come down to us except what is attributed 
to Hassàn. 

(c) That Tabari and Ibn al-Athir recorded only three of these poems, 
nos. XX, XXX, XXXI. 

(d) That Ibn al-Athir expressly states ? that the Syrians added one line to 
no. xx (l3 in the Diwdn version) which contains a very broad hint at 
' Al's guilt. 

The subject-matter of the various poems has been briefly mentioned above, 
and now they will be considered in some detail. 

No. xx is the most powerful and has most thrust. It begins dramatically by 
focusing attention first on the murder itself and its horror, “ He who wants [to 
see] death unmitigated, let him come toa lion’s den in the house of "Uthman ' (1. 1). 
Line 3 hints at the guilt of ‘Ali, * Yet I wonder and I wish the birds could tell me, 
what was the matter between ‘Ali and Ibn ‘Affan ? °. The position of this line in 
the poem certainly supports the contention of Ibn al-Athir that it was a later 
interpolation by the Syrian faction. Line 4 declares that soon they would hear 


5 Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, 111, 152-3, Tabari, 1, 3069. 
6 loc. cit. 
? op. cit., 111, 151. 
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the cries for avenging ‘Uthman ; ll. 5-6 declare loyalty to the Syrian party, 
while the remaining three lines are a strong exhortation for them to stand firm 
and gird themselves with swords : ‘ maybe ye will see the Caliph of God happily 
again amongst you, as before ’. 

Clearly the last line makes the Syrian party even more definite, for the 
words here could only be addressed to the Umayyads in particular. * As before ’ 
could only denote the Caliphate of "Uthmàn, an Umayyad. 

It is a distinct change, when one moves from that powerful poem to no. xxx. 
Presumably it is addressed to the rebels, for nothing else could give sense to 
ll. 1 and 2, and contains threats to them whether they advance or retreat. Yet 
the last two lines refer to the slaughtering of the Companions of the Prophet and 
to the death of ‘Uthman, ‘ who is lying in the Baqi‘ of Gharqad ’. 

It is this clear contradiction which gives away at a glance and without resort 
to stylistic criticism, the real identity and later date of the author—a forger 
who has the information spread before him, and, unfortunately for him, is able 
to see more than his supposed original could have seen. 

This poem begins by rebuking the rebels : * Did you leave the duty of cam- 
paigning in other lands and come to fight a people near the tomb of Muhammad 2 
What bad guidance for a righteous band ! ? (ll. 1-2). 

Threats follow: ‘ If ye advance we will feed your chiefs with spears ; if ye 
turn away, then may it be a bad journey, for a cause like that of your imam has 
not been rightly guided ’ (Il. 3-4). 

The impression one gets of the army of the rebellion actually outside Madina 
aggressively waiting, is completely contradicted in the last two lines, ‘ The 
Companions of the Prophet were like camels being slaughtered at the door of the 
mosque. So weep for Abü ‘Amr (‘Uthmän) for his brave stand. He is lying in 
the Baqi of Gharqad'. The mention of Baqi‘ al-Gharqad is of particular 
interest because it seems unanimously agreed that ‘Uthman was not allowed to 
be buried in it. 

This poem is certainly a good example of the forger’s craft, in the lack of 
feeling, the meaningless grouping of words, and finally the strange contradictions 
in the contents of the poem. Other points have been made clear, but the best 
example for a worthless line based on meaningless combinations of words is 1. 2. 
The best that could be made of this line is, ‘ What bad guidance for righteous 
men ye have had, and what a bad deed of the deliberately ignorant '—or ‘ of the 
ignorant, deliberately done ’. 

It may be suggested, further, that the details given are more appropriate to 
the battle of al-Harra (63/683) ; in which case ima@mukum in 1. 4 would refer to 
Yazid I more appropriately perhaps, than to Muhammad b. Hudhaifa who, 
MS notes suggest, was the instigator of the murder of ‘Uthman. 

Similarly no. xxxt begins by stating that ‘ the house of Ibn ‘Affan is empty, 
one door dislodged, another destroyed and burned’. After this picture follows 
a line of praise for the nobility and hospitality it contained. Line 3 is addressed 
to people in general, exhorting them to ‘ open their souls’, for ‘ truth and lies 
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are not the same with God’. Then follows a threat: ‘ unless ye revert to the 
word of God ye will see contingents coming in, band after band (l. 4); with 
them, at their head, is Habib, in his helmet, anger showing in his face (1. 5)’. 

Not only is the whole thing void of purpose, feeling, and good sense, but it is 
difficult to place. If *Uthmàn is already dead and the house already empty, what 
is the poet expecting people to do ? What is the threat for ? Moreover, Habib 
(Ibn Maslama, of Fihr) who was one of Mu‘awiya’s generals, never intended to 
march on Madina after the news of ‘Uthman’s death came, nor did any of 
Mu'àwiya's supporters. There are stories of a force which Mu‘awiya set on foot 
to Madina but which did not go far before the news of ‘Uthman’s end came and 
they returned. Only certain traditions make Habib the leader of this force. The 
majority suggest others.? 

Habib, however, was one of Mu'awiya's generals in his wars with ‘Ali and 
that was a fact the poet had in mind. The other fact was that the door of 
"Uthmàn's house was burned in an attempt to enter when the rebels made their 
final effort and broke in. These two facts form the beginning and end of the 
poem, and the middle remains completely empty. 

Poems cLxm and oLxir are the most inferior of the whole group. They are 
pure elegies, but they betray the late date of the author more expressly. In 1. 3 
of no. cLxu the poet invokes a curse on ‘ those people whose affair it was to kill 
the trustworthy, Muslim, intelligent mam. This line, which is a strong 
example of inferior workmanship, does suggest by the use of the past tense, that 
the poet is consciously dealmg with an event of the past. This view is 
strengthened by the last line, ‘ whenever J remember him my eyes overflow . . .’. 
Again, in l. 2, the poet declares that he saw that ‘Uthman was in the tomb, and 
the line certainly does not suggest that the poet witnessed the burial, but merely 
points out that he was dead. 

The general inferiority of this poem, most apparent in Il. 2-3, is well matched 
in the following poem, no. zx. The important thing about these two poems, 
however, is a clear and strong impression they give of the poet being quite aloof 
from what happened, a third party altogether, who merely heard shocking news 
or a shocking story involving two parties, and in his own way expresses his grief, 
praises the victim, and remonstrates with the culprits. The lines themselves 
are expressive of his feelings, and the main burden'is clear : ‘ Why did they kill 
him ? He did nothing wrong, poor man’. 

The lines may be a genuine expression of his feelings by a person who later 
recalled the incident or visited ‘Uthman’s tomb. They are far removed from the 
forcefulness of no. xx, and could not possibly have been inspired by the atmo- 
sphere one expects to predominate during a bloody revolution. The author, 
moved. by seeing ‘Uthman’s tomb and recalling his death, expresses himself at 
a loss to know why he was killed. This is far removed from the atmosphere as 
well as the time of a major revolt that produced tension over a very long period. 


8 See Tabari, 1, 2508, 2959, 3057, ef passim; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘ab (ed. Bajawi, Cairo, 
1958), 470; al-Imamah wa 'l-siyasah, x, 64-5. 
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No. xxxn is not found in Barqiiqi’s edition. It is in a prophetic vein and is 
addressed to Zaid b. Thabit, exhorting him to curb Banü al-Najjàr in their 
blindness (1. 7) and to stop them before they commit a mortal sm (1.5). The 
poem warns Zaid about the attitude of the clan and the indications that they 
were going to follow a plan which would lead to their destruction (I. 4). 

There is no doubt that Zaid b. Thabit was one of the few defenders of 
‘Üthmän when criticism of him became general, and it is equally unquestionable 
that he was then one of the dignitaries of the Ansar and Madina. However, this 
poem is addressed to him as the sole power over his tribe and the only person 
with any say. Not only is he addressed as ' chief or lord of Bani al-Najjàr ’ (1. 2), 
but four out of the seven lines begin with * O Zaid ’, and five contain the invoca- 
tion. Thus everything—the warning, the request, the whole effort—is addressed 
to Zaid as the only person who could be asked to try to bring the tribe to the 
right attitude. 

Could it be considered feasible that Hassan, a much older man, closer to 
‘Uthman and one of his few enthusiastic supporters, would address Zaid in those 
terms and call upon him as the only person who could assume that responsibility ? 

In the affair of "Uthmàn, Hassän was not a mere poet. He was both a man 
personally affected and a dignitary of the community. This address, on the other 
hand, is directed by one who is a poet and no more—one who is addressing a 
superior and more powerful man, using in his address the more effective medium 
of poetry for which he is gifted. Indeed, m the very first line he speaks aloud 
about the change that has come over [other] poets. 

No. civi begins and ends with praise for the Ausite tribe ‘Amr b. ‘Auf. In 
the opening line and further in the following two lines the tribe of Banü 
al-Najjàr are attacked. They are accused of treachery in contrast to Banü 
‘Amr b. ‘Auf (l. 1), and the attack is elaborated, explaining that they showed 
weakness on the day of defence (1. 2), forgetting that the Prophet recommended 
his son-in-law (i.e. ‘Uthman) to the Muslims (l. 3). 

The occasion is elaborated further (Il. 4-7), though now the Ansar in general 
are attacked. ‘Uthman is described as having been abandoned, in vain calling for 
helpers. His nearest neighbours around his house had acted treacherously (1. 7). 

Strangely enough, there follows a threat of support coming to him, and the 
threat is emphasized by an oath involving Mundhir b. ‘Amr, Hassan’s grand- 
father, and his progeny, * May I lose the descendants of Mundhir b. ‘Amr if ye 
do not see a contingent coming in support of him, . . .’. 

Line 10 declares that they will never be trustworthy again. Then quite 
abruptly the attack shifts to Banü Bakr who are also accused of treachery 
towards ‘Uthman (ll. 11-12), and the occasion is taken to praise him very 
briefly (ll. 12-13). 

The final two lines threaten that the blood of the victim will be avenged on 
those concerned—except Banü ‘Amr b. “Auf (1. 16), who are again praised. 


? Tabari, 1, 2937, ef passim. 
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It will be seen that the major theme which runs through the whole poem and 
occupies most of it is the treacherous attitude, in the poet’s view, of the Ansar 
in general and of Bani al-Najjar in particular. While particular stress is laid on 
the treachery of Bani al-Najjàr, emphasis is laid on the alleged faithfulness of 
another branch of the Ansàr.!? The next important point to be observed is that 
‘Uthman himself receives very little attention indeed. That, one may think, is 
a most illogical attitude to expect from a member of the Ansar, particularly of 
Banü al-Najjàr, who was, moreover, a very close friend of ‘Uthman. More than 
one thing is at fault and it is difficult to explain convincingly a multiplicity of 
illogical attitudes. 

However, the next points to be observed are: (a) that the poet speaks, for 
most of the poem, as if he is viewing the situation from outside and not as one 
who is personally affected ; (b) that he speaks of an event that has passed, and 
this is betrayed strongly in 1. 6, ‘ could ye not have fulfilled your trust at the 
time ' or ‘ on that occasion’ ; (c) most important of all, that the poet commits 
the mistake of many forgers through his inability to limit himself to the view of 
the person on whom he is fathering a poem, and by including too much of what 
he knows, betrays himself. In this poem, while the poet is surveying the position 
after the death of ‘Uthman, he threatens that succour will come to him (1. 8), 
obviously because he knows that a force did leave Syria, but had to return when 
the news of ‘Uthman’s death met it on the way. There were no more attempts 
to march on Madina. 

The forger is also betrayed by the flimsy nature of the accusation he holds 
against Bani al-Najjar and the doubtful grounds for praising Banü ‘Amr b. 
"Auf. Apparently the grounds are, firstly, during the siege of ‘Uthman, ‘Amr b. 
‘Auf offered to put themselves under the command of al-Zubair for any service 
they could give. He consulted ‘Uthman who advised that they should bide their 
time. That apparently was their ‘trust’ or ‘vow’ (nadhr, 1.1). However, 
secondly, before they could act, the rebels found their way into ‘Uthmän’s 
house, it is said through the house of a man from Bani al-Najjär. That was the 
‘ treachery ’ of this tribe, although it is never clear whether the man whose 
house was used was an accomplice. In fact the opposite suggests itself from the 
story, and an accomplice would probably have offered this help earlier. 

Be that as it may, this version of the story was chosen by the forger for the 
dramatic and personal value of these details, and, without much ado about their 
accuracy or the accuracy of his own impression of them, he proceeded to 
prepare his poem. 


19 Although one reads (Tabari, 1, 3005) that ‘Amr b. Hazm of the Ansar opened the door of 
his house, thus permitting the rebels to have access to the besieged ‘Uthman,-a more favourable 
account is given of them later (ibid., 1, 3009). In response to an appeal from ‘Uthmän who could 
overlook the Hazm family in their house, they allowed a son of ‘Amr b. Hazm to take a message 
from ‘Uthmän to ‘Ali complaining that the rebels had been preventing water being taken to him. 
Further on (1, 3011), one reads that the Hazm family supplied water to ‘Uthmän when they could 
elude the watchers. 
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The inclusion of the name of Hassan’s grandfather (1. 9) is therefore a sign 
of a deliberate attempt to father the poem on Hassan. This is a measure of the 
prestige of Hassän’s name which makes the forger forget how illogical it would 
be for Hassan to slander his own tribe so viciously on such feeble grounds, to 
praise an Ausite clan without a very good cause, and in the process forget to 
express grief for the death of the victim who is his close friend, or appreciative 
praise of him. 

Perhaps the main interest of the poems on ‘Uthman is that they include 

examples of forgeries of a later date, and reflect the views of a later generation. 


THE RISE OF SHAYKH AL-BALAD 'ALI BEY AL-KABIR: 
A STUDY IN THE ACCURACY OF THE CHRONICLE 
OF AL-JABARTI 


By Jonn W. LIVINGSTON 


The year in which ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir, Mamlük ruler of Egypt (1760-72), 
first came to power as shaykh al-balad, the most important office in Egypt from 
the middle of the eighteenth century to Bonaparte's expedition, has been a 
matter of some disagreement. The Western contemporary accounts of Lusignan,* 
Savary,? and Volney ? give 1763, or the Muslim equivalent 1177. Later historians, 
Marcel,* Cattaui, Combe,5 Heyworth-Dunne,’ Rossi, Mahmüd al-Sharqawi,? 
Wiet,'? and Shaw !! accept this date—though in another article Shaw changed 
his earlier date of 1177/1763 to 1171/1758 for the rise of ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir to 
the office of shaykh al-balad.? Ahmad Haydar al-Shihabi!? and Masson 1* also 
chose 1758. Other dates for this event have been given: 1757 by Dehérain,*® 


18. K. Lusignan, A history of the revolt of Ali Bey, London, 1783, 76. Lusignan was a Greek 
merchant in Cairo during the rule of ‘Ali Bey, whose close companion he claimed to be. His 
history cannot be considered & valuable historical document filled as it is with rather fanciful 
flights of the imagination. 

? C. S. Savary, Lettres sur l'Égypte, 3 vols., Paris, 1786; for ‘Ali Bey see vol. 11, letter 16. 
Savary was a traveller, as romantic and uncritical as Lusignan, and like him aimed to astonish 
and excite the reader with marvels of the Orient. 

3 C. F. C. de Volney, Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte pendant les années 1783, 1784, 1785, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1822 ; see 1, 98. For relative accuracy and historical treatment Volney is greatly superior 
to these contemporaries, and he was fully aware of it (1, 106-7), although his caustic comments 
often ring more of contempt than critical observation. For a study of Volney see J. M. Carré, 
Voyageurs et écrivains francais en Egypte, 2 vols., Cairo, 1932. 

4 J.-J. Marcel, Histoire del’ Egypte depuis la conquête des Arabes jusqu'à l'expédition française, 
Paris, 1848, 230. 

5 J. Cattaui, Coup d'œil sur la chronologie de la nation égyptienne, Paris, 1931, 331; Cattaui 
uniquely correlates 1177 to 1764 for the rise of ‘Ali Bey. 

6 Yi. Combe, Z/ Égypte ottomane de la conquête par Selim (1517) à l'arrivée de Bonaparte (1798) 
(Précis de l'Histoire de l'Égypte, rrr, pt. 1), Paris, 1933, 44. 

? J. Heyworth-Dunne, ‘ Arabic literature in Egypt in the eighteenth century ', BSOS, 1x, 3, 
1938, 675. 

8 E. Rossi, ‘Storia de ‘Ali Bey d'Egitto (1763-1773) in un manuscritto di J. M. Digeon’, 
Oriente Moderno, xxx, 2, 1943, 45. 

9 Misr fi al-qarn al-thämin ‘ashar, 3 vols., Cairo, 1955-7 ; see xx, 68. 

1 Q. Wiot (ed. and tr. Nicolas Turc: Chronique d'Égypte 1798-1804, Cairo, 1950; and 
G. Wiet, ‘ ‘Ali Bey ’, EI, second ed. 

11 S, J. Shaw, The financial and administrative organization and development of Ottoman Egypt, 
1517-1798, Princeton, 1902, 7 ; idem, Ottoman Egypt in the eighteenth century, Cambridge, Mass., 
1962, 7. 

12° The Ottoman archives as a source for Egyptian history ^, JAOS, LXXXOI, 4, 1963, 451. 
See also P. M. Holt (ed.), Political and social change in Modern Egypt, London, 1968, p. 101, n. 1. 

1$ Tubnan fi ‘ahd al-umara’ al-Shihabiyyin, Cairo, 1900, 782. 

14 P. Masson, Histoire du commerce français dans le Levant au XVIII* siècle, Paris, 1911, 305. 

15 G. Hanotaux (ed.), Histoire de la nation égyptienne, V. L’ Egypte turc, par H. Dehérain, 
Paris, [1934], 123. 
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1766 by “Ali Pasha Mubärak 16 and François Charles-Roux,” and finally 1760 
by the contemporary chronicler ‘Abd al-Rahmän al-Jabarti18 Muhammad 
Ramadan ° and P. M. Holt 2° accept al-Jabarti’s date. The object of this 
article is to show that al-Jabarti’s dating and account of ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir’s rise 
to power are accurate, and in so doing, to explain the sources of confusion in so 
many of the studies that have treated ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir’s early history. 

The date 1763 was first reported by Lusignan. This was accepted by Savary, 
then Volney, and later Marcel, to become a tradition for subsequent historians. 
Those who have claimed 1766 have garbled the sources, taking ‘Ali Bey’s second 
period of rule, which began in 1767, as his first.22 What must be treated seriously 
are the dates 1758 and 1760, for here there are strong arguments for both, since 
both are correct. There were two ‘Ali Beys both of whom rose to the office of 
shaykh al-balad one after the other, and both of whom were given the honorific 
name al-Kabir.?? In chronological order, the first ‘Ali Bey was better known by 
his Egyptian contemporaries as al-Ghazzawi, by which name he has come down 
in history. The second was ‘Ali Bey Bulut Kapan ?4 who is better known as 
‘Ali Bey al-Kabir, shaykh al-balad, 1760-72. Al-Jabarti, except for one curious 
instance, referred to the first as ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzawi, whereas he referred to the 
second both as Bulut Kapan and as al-Kabir. The Egyptian chronicler called 
him ‘Ali Bey Bulut Kapan until he became shaykh al-balad, after which he called 
him ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir. This is clear enough, but unfortunately the one 
unexpected instance where al-Jabarti does refer to al-Ghazzäwi as ‘Ali Bey 
al-Kabir 1s at a crucial point involving both ‘Ali Beys, and I believe it is this 
which has caused a certain amount of confusion in the history of our ‘Ali Bey’s 
rise to leadership. A close reading of the chronicle, without recourse to any 
other primary source for the moment, is sufficient to resolve the confusion. 

In following al-Jabarti’s account of ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir's rise to power, let us 
pick up the thread of his narrative with the death of Ibrahim Katkhudà.?5 
On his death in 1754,26 the office of shaykh al-balad passed to his weaker 


18 Al-Khatat al-Tawfigqiyyah al-jadidah fi Misr al-Qahirah, Cairo, 1887, 1, pt. x, p. 58. 

17 I? Angleterre, Visthme de Suez et l'Égypte au XVIII’ siècle, Paris, 1922, 20. 

18 * 4jà^ ib al-athar f? *l-tardjim wa ’l-akhbadr, Cairo, 1301/1888, 1, 250. 

19 T'hawrat ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir, Cairo, 1950, 23. 

20 Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, 1516-1922, London, 1966, 93. 

21 The title of the work by Gabriel Guémard, Les réformes en Egypte (@ Ali Bey el-Kébir à 
Méhémet- Ali) (1760-1848), Cairo, 1936, implies 1760, but nowhere in the text does the author 
state this as the initial date of ‘Ali Bey’s official power. 

?? He was forced out of power in 1766 and fought his way back the following year. 

?3 Holt, op. cit., 93, referring to al-Ghazzàwi, appears to be the only modern writer on Egypt 
who was aware that both ‘Ali Beys were called ‘ al-Kabir °’. See also his * The pattern of Egyptian 
political history from 1517 to 1798’, in P. M. Holt (ed.), Political and social change in modern 
Egypt, London, 1968, 88. 

*4 Turkish for * he who catches clouds ’, an honorific name given him for his daring and skill 
in overpowering the desert Bedouin who harassed the pilgrimage in Arabia when he was amir 
al-hajj, before rising to the leadership of Egypt. 

25 [brahim was the first semi-independent Mamlük ruler of Egypt (1744-54). His career forms 
one of the most critical points in the Mamlük resurgence in Ottoman Egypt. 

36 x, 189, 192, 203. 
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co-partner, Ridwan Bey al-Julfi, who as amir al-hajj, an office which had come 
to be second only to shaykh al-balad in the evolving Mamlük hierarchy in the 
eighteenth century, had formed a condominium with Ibrahim during his last 
years. Ridwän was unable to quell the rivalry of Ibrahim’s powerful beys and 
soon after Ibrahim’s death his mamliks fell into two warring camps, one 
supporting Ridwan and the other opposing. Ridwan Bey, falling victim to a 
plot which took his life, was succeeded by one of Ibrahim Katkhuda’s chief beys, 
‘Uthmän Bey al-Jirjawi.2” ‘Uthman Bey was deposed shortly after (1170/1757) 
by a group led by ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzäwi, another of Ibrahim Katkhuda’s beys.?* 
Rather than ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzawi it was another member of Ibrahim’s house- 
hold who became shaykh al-balad, Husayn Bey al-Sabinji.2® Once in power he 
exiled potential sources of opposition, among them ‘Ali Bey Bulut Kapan. ‘Ali 
Bey al-Ghazzäwi and Husayn Bey Kashkash, another leading bey of Ibrahim 
Katkhuda’s household, were put under house arrest.3° His ruthless and more 
or less revolutionary policy, which included shifting his basis of support from 
Qazdughli Mamlüks * to the Nisf Haram, a name for the Qasimiyyah faction 
which had been reduced to relative impotence by the opposing Fagàriyyah 
faction 3? during the first half of the eighteenth century,?? and the manner in 
which he eliminated his opposition, by exiling all rival beys and then sum- 
moning them one by one to Cairo where they were each killed in turm, 
culminated in his death by conspiracy in Safar 1171/November 1757.54 The 
plot was led by Husayn Bey Kashkash whose first act after al-Sabiinji’s over- 
throw was to recall his exiled comrades, among whom were ‘Ali Bey Bulut 
Kapan, who had been exiled to Nüsät, a village in Daqahliyyah, and “Ali Bey 
al-Ghazzàwi, who had been under house arrest in the palace of his father-in-law, 
the influential ‘Ali Katkhudà al-Kharbütli, at Birkat al-Ratli?5 As soon as 
‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzawi was informed of al-Sabiinji’s death he left Birkat al-Ratli, 
hurried to Cairo, and arrived in time to accompany Husayn Bey Kashkash and 
the other conspirators to the Citadel. Al-Jabarti then writes that ‘they 
appointed ‘Ali Bey kabir al-balad’, a synonym for shaykh al-balad. From the 
context of the passage this ‘Ali Bey could only have been al-Ghazzawi, whom 
al-Jabarti thereafter referred to as ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir. This helps to explain the 
later ambiguity.?$ 

At this point in the narrative the year 1171/1757-8 ends and the next 


27 1, 202, 203. 

28 7, 207. 

39 r, 206. 

30 r, 207. 

31 The Mamlük house to which Ibrahim Katkhuda had belonged. 

32 The Qazdughli house belonged to this faction. 

33 The Qäzdughli house had emerged triumphant over several Mamlük houses that comprised 
the Faqariyyah, and of the Qazdughli beys, it was Ibrahim Katkhudä who formed, so to speak, 
a house within a house that was to monopolize political power within the ranks of his beys. 

347, 207-8. 

35 1, 206. 

36 1, 208. 
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42 pages of text are devoted to biographies. The narrative is resumed on p. 250 
and it is here that al-Jabarti perpetrated a rather misleading application of 
names that has contributed to the confusion between the two ‘Ali Beys. He 
wrote that shaykh al-balad ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir appointed himself amir al-hajj 
and led the pilgrimage to the Hijaz. At the bottom of the page, al-Jabarti states 
that the same ‘Ali Bey died. On the following page ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir then 
becomes shaykh al-balad. 

Either al-Jabarti made an error in writing ''Ali Bey al-Kabir’ where he 
meant ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzawij?" or, as is more likely, he referred to ‘Ali Bey 
al-Ghazzàwi as 'al-Kabir' by virtue of his office of shaykh al-balad and his 
seniority over the other ‘Ali Bey (Bulut Kapan). Another explanation is the 
fantastic assertion that ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir Bulut Kapan succeeded Husayn Bey 
al-Sabiinji as shaykh al-balad. Such is the interpretation of Shaw, who wrote that 
al-Jabarti telescoped the events 1171-3/1758-60 into the year 1173/1760, and 
that the Ottoman archives prove that ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir Bulut Kapan came to 
power in 1758, not 1760 as reported by al-Jabarti.3* Continuing in his confusion 
between al-Ghazzawi and al-Kabir, and basing his case on Ottoman documents 
in Istanbul, Shaw goes on to write that ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir was aided by the 
Ottomans in 1758 in his struggle for power, since the Porte thought that he 
could end the perennial strife and restore Ottoman control over Egypt to some 
degree. To accept this interpretation is to deny the existence of ‘Ali Bey 
al-Ghazzawi between 1171/1758 and 1173/1760, a denial which is impossible 
considering the details al-Jabarti gives of him throughout the first two volumes 
of his history. Al-Jabarti tells us when he was made amir,?? whom he married, ‘° 
who his in-laws were, who supported him, to what place he was exiled,*! at what 
date he was appointed amir al-hajj,*? and how and when he'died.53 These are 
all things al-Jabarti would have neither bothered nor dared to create in order to 
fill any gaps in his history. Later passages in the text clarify exactly what 
happened between 1171/1758 and 1173/1760. 

Although al-Jabarti did not specify on p. 250 which ‘Ali Bey was made 
shaykh al-balad after the murder of Husayn Bey al-Säbünji, al-Ghazzawi is 
obviously intended, since it is made clear that while ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzawi was 
present at the divan in which the shaykh al-balad was appointed, ‘Ali Bey Bulut 
Kapan was still in Nüsàt, to which place he had been exiled by Husayn Bey 
al-Sabtinji. Just after ‘Alt Bey was made shaykh al-balad, al-Jabarti wrote : 
‘the above-mentioned ‘Ali Bey [the one made shaykh al-balad] took up residence 
in Husayn Bey al-Sabiinji’s house at Azbakiyyah and summoned ‘Ali Bey from 


37 The MS copy of the first volume of al-Jabarti's history in the Bayazıt Public Library, 
Istanbul, MS Cevdet Pasa 79, also reads ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir. 

38 * Ottoman archives’, 45]. 

39 7, 206. 

40 1, 350, 413. 

417, 206. 

427, 250. 

43 1, 250. For further mention of him see also 1, 182, 191, 208-10, 317 ; xr, 10-11, 14, 19-20, 150. 
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Nüsát'. And on p. 250, the life of shaykh al-balad ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzawi is con- 
cluded. He assumed the position of amir al-hajj in 1173/1760 and appointed 
Khalil Bey al-Daftardar to act in his place as shaykh al-balad while he led the 
pilgrimage to the Hijiz.44 Before leaving, ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzawi plotted with 
four others to assassinate the influential ‘Abd al-Rahman Katkhuda who had 
kept himself outside the Mamlük power struggle that had begun with Ibrahim 
Katkhuda’s death. The assassination was to take place while ‘Ali Bey 
al-Ghazzawi was away on the pilgrimage, probably in order that he should be 
free of suspicion. However, shortly after the pilgrimage left Cairo “Abd 
al-Rahman learnt of the plot, and in order to strengthen himself curried favour 
with ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir who had great influence over the Janissary corps.*? 
This could hardly have appealed more to ‘Ali Bey. It was in fact this entente 
with ‘Abd al-Rahman which led directly to his ‘ election’ as shaykh al-balad. 
During one of the customary divans of the chief Janissary officers and beys, 
which assembled while ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzawi was away with the pilgrimage in 
the Hijàz and Khalil Bey al-Daftardàr was acting shaykh al-balad, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman proposed that ‘Ali Bey be appointed shaykh al-balad. ‘“ ‘Ali Bey 
has left for the Hijàz and there must be a chief who has authority." So [the 
assembly] said to him: “ You have the final word ". ‘Abd al-Rahman said : 
** [Tt is that] this ‘Ali Bey here be shaykh al-balad and leader ; I will be the first 
to obey him and the last to disobey ”. And the assembly said: “ We hear and 
we obey. We are of like opinion ".' 46 That same day ‘Ali Bey was officially 
appointed shaykh al-balad by the divan which met at his house. At the Citadel 
the governor dressed him in a robe of honour, symbolizing Ottoman recognition. 
On the very next day the divan met again and a firman was issued for the exile 
of ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzüwi's four men who had plotted ‘Abd al-Rahman’s death. 
‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzawi learned of these developments at ‘Aqaba while returning 
with the pilgrimage. He feigned that the news, reported to him by two cameleers, 
was favourable, and continued the return journey with the pilgrimage until a 
suitable moment occurred to make good his escape with his mamlüks. At 
Ajriid, Husayn Bey Kashkash met the pilgrimage with orders, probably issued 
by ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir as payment of his political debt to ‘Abd al-Rahman, to kill 
‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzäwi, who escaped to Gaza where he remained three months or 
more and where he was in communication with Istanbul through the governor 
of Damascus. He was promised Ottoman support but was duped and ended by 
having all his possessions confiscated.47 

Shaw has reported an incident involving the Porte and an ‘Ali Bey at this 
time. In Shawwäl 1174/May 1761 the Porte decided to send a military expedi- 
tion to Egypt in order to force the beys to fulfil their financial obligations to the 
sultan, for in spite of constant threats from Istanbul the beys had repeatedly 
sent an annual tribute (isaliyye) 10-15 million paras short of Egypt’s legal 


44 See also 1, 317. 45 1, 252, 380. 
46 1, 252, 380. 47 1, 250. 
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obligation. The expedition was to proceed by land and sea, with one force 
under the direction of the gäpüdän pasha or grand admiral of the Ottoman fleet, 
and the other under ‘Ali Bey, the former amir al-hajj of Egypt, who had been 
driven from Egypt by his rivals in the Mamlük hierarchy and who was currently 
residing in Gaza.4® Shaw has taken this ‘Ali Bey to be al-Kabir ; it is unquestion- 
ably al-Ghazzawi who was the former amir al-hajj residing in Gaza. Continuing 
with al-Jabarti’s account, ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzawi, having been betrayed by the 
governor of Damascus, returned to Egypt through the mediation of his father- 
in-law ‘Ali Katkhuda al-Kharbütli Eight days later he died, a victim, it was 
said, of poisoning by his fellow Mamliks.*® Thus ended the career of ‘Ali Bey 
al-Ghazzawi. 

In reporting 1758 as the true date of Bulut Kapan ‘Ali Bey’s rise to power, 
Professor Shaw relied on the Ottoman Mühimme-1 Masur defters in the Topkapı 
Argivi. However, these documents, like the French and Venetian consular 
reports, do not make a clear distinction between the two ‘Ali Beys, al-Ghazzawi 
and al-Kabir. At the time these reports were written there was no idea that one 
‘Ali Bey would immediately succeed another and no one felt a need to identify 
lagabs for the convenience of future historians.9" The problem is even more 
confusing because when French and Venetian consuls did add laqabs they were 
contrary to what one would expect. Until 1760 or shortly after, ‘Ali Bey 
al-Kabir was referred to by the French as ‘le Jeune’, ‘le Petit’, or (after the 
Turkish) ‘ kouchook’ (küchük). ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzawi was referred to in these 
reports as ' le Grand”, or (after the Turkish) ‘ booyouk ’ (büyük). 

In December, 1755, de Jonville, French consul in Cairo, first wrote of an 
‘Ali Bey ‘le Jeune’ who was becoming increasingly important in Mamlük 
affairs and who eventually would become powerful and dangerous.5! 
De Jonville’s prognosis was quite correct, for when this ‘ Aly Bey le Jeune’ 
appears the following year in de Jonville’s correspondence he seems to have 
become indeed a paramount figure in Egyptian politics : ‘ Aly Bey le Jeune — 
rien ne l'arréte — il passe par-dessus toute honte ; honneur, droiture, équité, 
sont des noms qu'il connâit pas’. He goes on to say that ‘ Aly Bey le Jeune’ 


18 Financial and administrative organization, 244. 

49 1, 250. 

50 Al-Jabarti, writing at a later date than the consuls, also quite often failed to distinguish 
between several men who had the same name, such as the Husayns, al-Säbünji and Kashkash ; 
the Khalils, al-Daftardar and al-Kabir; and the case in point, the ‘Alis, al-Ghazzüwi and 
al-Kabir, not to mention the two Jinn ‘Ali Beys. 

51 France, Archives Nationales, Correspondence Consulaire au Ministre des Affaires Étrangères, 
BI, 331, 29 December 1755. 

In the Ottoman archives at the Citadel in Cairo there is an ‘Ali Bey al-Saghir listed for the 
year 1165/1754-5 in a defter: Defter-i bagüya-i ghaläl-i jamé‘at-i umanā’-i multezimin-t 
mezbkürm-i umara’-t diwin-i kushshäf, 1166-71/1753-8. In the same defter Ibrahim 
Katkhudà is referred to as merhim ‘ deceased ', which agrees with al-Jabarti’s statement that 
‘AU Bey al-Kabir did not become a bey until after the death of Ibrahim (1, 206, 208, 380). 
However, there is no way of knowing for certain whether this is ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir Bulut Kapan. 
In succeeding years ‘Ali Bey al-Saghir is no longer found in the defters. 
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knows only how to amass money through the most unjust ways, such as by his 
attack on a Jewish merchant of Venice from whom he extorted a considerable 
sum. De Jonville concludes by stating his determination to resist this 
dangerous bey.5 In early 1757 he writes that 'Le Dangereux Aly Bey le 
Grand? was the enemy of the French in Egypt,? and this was “Ali Bey 
al-Ghazzawi. In the same report de Jonville describes ‘ Aly Bey le Grand’ as 
being opposed to ‘Abd al-Rahman Katkhudä, 5% who, as we know from al-Jabarti, 
re-entered the power struggle, after the fall of ‘Uthman Bey al-Jirjawi, against 
‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzäwi.55 In a later report de Jonville writes that Husayn Bey 
al-Gábünji has exiled three important beys: ‘Aly Bey le Grand’, ' Osman 
Bey ’, and ‘ Aly Bey le Petit '.56 And in reporting the overthrow and murder of 
Husayn Bey al-Säbünji, de Jonville declares that Husayn Bey was betrayed by 
his own officers and that * Aly Bey le Grand ' has become master of the country 
after having entered the Citadel with 200 or 300 armed men and demanding to 
be made shaykh al-balad, which he was made.*’ This was in the late autumn of 
1757 which agrees with al-Jabarti. Later French consular correspondence 
further clarifies which ‘Ali Bey is which. Two letters in the autumn of 1760 
state that ‘ kouchook Aly’ or ‘ Aly le Petit? succeeded ‘ Aly Bey le Grand” in 
the office of shaykh al-balad,®* although the real power was in the hands of “Abd 
al-Rahman Katkhuda ‘ qui nous est beaucoup moins contraire que le Buyuk 
Aly Bey son prédécesseur qu'il a trouvé le moyen d’obliger à s'enlever lui-même 
en Syrie, bien qu'il fut à la tête de la caravane de La Mecque '.?? 

‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzäwi was called ‘le Grand’ perhaps because of his age or 
his physical stature, or perhaps to distinguish him as the eldest of several ‘Ali 
Beys. It was not because of his position as shaykh al-balad, since he was called 
‘le Grand’ before reaching that position.9? ‘Ali Bey Bulut Kapan was called 
‘Je Petit ’ because of his youth and perhaps to distinguish him from ' le Grand’. 

The Venetian consul Ferro, when not referring to al-Ghazzawi and al-Kabir 
as ‘ le due Ali Bei’, distinguished between them as ‘ Ali Bey il Grande’ and * Ali 
Bey il Piccolo’. In 1757, rendering account of Husayn Bey al-Sabinji’s exile 
of ‘le due Ali Bei’, Ferro wrote that the amir al-hajj ‘ Ali Bey il Grande” was 
exiled to Suez and ‘ il Piccolo ' to Mansurah.* ‘Ali Bey ‘ il Grande ’ was referred 


52 Aff. Ét., BI, 331, 18 July 1756. ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir also took action against the Jewish 
merchants in Egypt in 1768-71. 

53 Aff. Ét., BI, 332, 27 January 1757. He was the enemy of the French because the French 
consul-general before de Jonville failed to give him the customary presents on the occasion of 
his marriage: Aff. Ét., BI, 332, 22 November 1757. 

54 Aff, Ét., BI, 332, 27 January 1757. 

557, 250-1. 

56 Aff. Ét., BI, 332, 14 April 1757. Compare with al-Jabarti, 1, 207. 

57 Aff. Ét., BI, 332, 22 November 1757. 

58 Aff, Ét., BI, 332, 10 October and 25 November 1760. 

5? Aff. Ét., BI, 332, 25 November 1760. 

60 Aff, Ét., BI, 332, 27 January 1757. 

61 Venice, Archivo di Stato, Lettere dei consoli veneti alle Cinque Savi alla Mercanzia, busta 640, 
20 April 1757. 
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to in June 1758 as the shaykh al-balad,® and in August 1760 he was leading the 
pilgrimage in the Hijaz as amir al-hajj, while in Cairo ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Katkhuda, conspiring with Husayn Bey Kashkash and ‘Ali Bey ‘il Piccolo ’, 
was busy exiling or attempting to exile the supporters of ‘il Grande’. Ferro 
strongly expected “Ali Bey ‘il Grande’ to follow his supporters into exile, 
which, as we know from al-Jabarti, he did. In later Venetian reports, another 
distinction becomes clear. In 1764, by which time ‘ Ali Bey il Piccolo’ had 
become al-Kabir or ‘il Grande ’, Rigo began referring to him as ‘ il Grande Ali 
Bey ’, not ‘ Ali Bey il Grande’ as he was previously called.* Later he became 
Just plain * Ali Bey”. Al-Jabarti never mentioned al-Kabir as ever being called 
Ali Bey al-Saghir or Küchük. The Ottoman reports in Istanbul, if they made 
any distinction at all, would have referred to ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzawi as Büyük 
‘Ali Bey, and to ‘Ali Bey Bulut Kapan as Küchük ‘Ali Bey during the former’s 
rule as shaykh al-balad. 

There is no reason then to doubt al-Jabarti factually in relation to ‘Ali Bey 
al-Ghazzäwi or ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir. His account and dating of these events, 
when he dates them, agree with the reports of de Jonville and Ferro, who 
reported these events as they occurred, and whose dates, if not interpretations, 
can be accepted. Several instances of agreement have already been indicated. 
There are more. For example, concerning the death of Ibrahim Katkhuda, 
al-Jabarti wrote that he died peacefully in bed in Safar 1168/November 1754 ; 
de Jonville more romantically wrote that he died on 22-23 November 1754, in 
bed “carried away by a fever caused by the immoderate usage of aphrodisiacs 
in order to approach his women '.95 Another example is the murder of Husayn 
Bey al-Sabiinji; for al-Jabarti it occurred in Safar 1171/November 1757 95; for 
de Jonville on 12 November 1757. Al-Jabarti does not give a date for ‘Ali Bey’s 
rise as shaykh al-balad, but he did write that it was at some time while the 
pilgrimage was on its way back from the Hijaz. Since the pilgrimage would 
leave Cairo at the end of Shawwal and return in early Safar, a reasonable esti- 
mate would be early Muharram 1174/August 1760. This agrees with Ferro, who 
in a report of 14 August 1760 wrote that the divan which proclaimed ‘Ali Bey 
shaykh al-balad met while ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzawi was 30 days from Cairo in his 
return with the pilgrimage. 6? 


63 Arch. St., 640, 2 June 1758. 

$3 Arch. St., 640, 14 August 1760. 

64 Arch. St., 640, 13 September 1764. 

35 Al-Jabarti, 1, 189, 192, 203. Aff. Ét., BI, 331, 27 November 1754. An Ottoman defter in 
the Cairo archives also indicates that the year of Ibrahim’s death was 1168/1754: Defter-i 
bagãyā-i ghalal-i jama‘at-i umana’-t mültezimin-i mezkürin-i umara’-i diwün-i kushshaf, 
1171/1757. Al-Jabarti and de Jonville also agree in their evaluation of Ibrahim Katkhudä’s 
rule. The former writes, ‘ Egypt during this time was at peace, there were no civil wars nor evil 
deeds; Upper and Lower Egypt were safe and sound, and prices were low, the state of the 
country was pleasing’; the latter, ‘The population enjoyed a general well-being ; Egypt was 
in this period flourishing with beauty ’. 

66 Al-Jabarti, 1,207; Aff. Ét., BI, 332, 22 November 1757. 

87 Arch. St., 640, 14 August 1760. 
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Shaw is correct when he writes that the rise of ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir is treated 
‘in a confused passage early in his chronicle’, but quite wrong in stating that 
‘the question of the rise to power of ‘Ali Bey ul-Kebir also is left uncertain by 
al-Cabarti ’.°8 Al-Jabarti's account (pp. 250-3) is admittedly confusing at first 
reading. From the point of view of chronology it is a shambles, riddled with 
irrelevant digressions and delayed accounts of important events. Leaving off in 
the middle of his narrative about ‘Ali Bey (al-Ghazzawi or al-Kabir, the reader 
may not be sure which) he rambles from subject to subject—the dismal vicissi- 
tudes of the Ottoman governors sent to Cairo up to 1766, the aggressive treat- 
ment of the Arab tribes in the Hijàz by Husayn Bey Kashkash up to 1764, 
a long detailed description of a wedding feast ‘Ali Bey Bulut Kapan gave for his 
first bey, Ismä‘il, in 1760-1—and then in jumping back to the main narrative, 
he leaves out several vital events whose omission renders the account chrono- 
logically incomprehensible. The unwary reader is hardly able to discern cause 
from effect at first. A careful second reading, however, removes the confusion 
and leaves little uncertainty.9* l 

It has been established that ‘Ali Bey Bulut Kapan al-Kabir came to power 
in August 1760; how was it possible for Lusignan, Savary and the highly 
critical and observant Volney to report that this event occurred in 1763 ? The 
erroneous report undoubtedly arose because of the way “Ali Bey al-Kabir rose 
to the office of shaykh al-balad and the authority he enjoyed during those early 
years of 1760-3. 

Tt is curious that of the several powerful and highly influential beys around 
at the time, it was ‘Ali Bey Bulut Kapan who should become shaykh al-balad. 
Husayn Bey Kashkash, who was appointed amir al-hajj in 1760, and Khalil Bey 
al-Kabir, who was appointed daftardàr,"? were both superior to him in longevity 
as beys of the respected and beloved Ibrahim Katkhudä. In fact, by any 
measure of sequence of power it should have been ‘Abd al-Rahman Katkhuda 
who succeeded ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzäwi as shaykh al-balad. There is the question, 
however, of whether ‘Abd al-Rahman was eligible for the office since he was not 
a bey—al-Jabarti refers to him as katkhudda and once as amir (11, 5). He was the 
son of a Mamlük, Hasan Chavish (zr, 5), and sons of Mamlüks were not favoured 
by the Mamlük system of recruitment and advancement. His position as 
katkhudà of the Janissaries he inherited through his father's position. On the 


98 * Ottoman archives ', 451. 

99 The only basis for doubting al-Jabarti's account of events for this period is found on 
p. 206 where he listed Ibrahim Katkhuda’s mamlüks who became amirs. He first listed those who 
became amirs during Ibr&him's lifetime (‘Uthman Bey al-Jirjawi, ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzüwi, Husayn 
Bey Kashkash), then those who became amirs after his death (Husayn Bey al-Säbünji, “Ali Bey 
Bulut Kapan, Khalil Bey al-Kabir), followed by those who became amirs ‘ with the help of ‘Ali 
Bey Bulut Kapan when he became famous’ (Isma'il Bey al-Akhar and ‘Ali Bey al-Surüji) By 
listing the amirs in this way al-Jabarti gives the impression that “Ali Bey Bulut Kapan became 
shaykh al-balad immediately after Husayn Bey al-Sabinji, since he completely neglects to 
mention the rule of ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzäwi and the Qäzdughli amirs he appointed during his two 
years of power. This point is clarified in the pages following. 

70 Aff, Ét., BI, 322, 10 October 1760. 
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other hand, in the quickly changing times with regard to political control and 
developing Mamlük organization (the office of shaykh al-balad did not arise as 
the chief office of the Mamlük hierarchy until about the middle of the eighteenth 
century), 1t would seem to have been more a matter of power and influence than 
rules and regulations which determined who could and could not become shaykh 
al-balad. In addition to his own power, he had been the man closest to Ibrahim 
Katkhuda, and had done the most to crush ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzäwi. All that can 
be gleaned is that ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir had a special relationship with the Janis- 
saries whose support ‘Abd al-Rahman desired for his struggle against ‘Ali Bey 
al-Ghazzäwi, 1 and that once al-Ghazzäwi was overthrown, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan 
used ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir as a front. How it was that ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir, a new- 
comer compared with “Abd al-Rahman Katkhuda, ‘Ali Bey al-Ghazzàwi, and 
Husayn Bey Kashkash, gained this influence over the Janissaries, which 
indirectly brought him to the office of shaykh al-balad, is another question. 
However, there is one possible but improbable relationship that enhanced ‘Ali 
Bey’s rise. Lusignan wrote that Muhammad Raghib Pasha, the vigorous 
reforming governor of Egypt, became attached to ‘Ali Bey while he was in 
Egypt, that he cherished the memory of this young mamlük until his death ; 
and that while grand vizier in Istanbul he represented the interests of ‘Ali Bey 
to the Porte."? If true, this would have been a tremendous factor in favour of 
‘Alt Bey's election to the office of shaykh al-balad, since it would have been in 
the interest of the Qazdughli beys to have as their chief representative a man 
who had influence with the Porte. But on examination the relationship between 
‘Ali Bey and Raghib Pasha seems improbable. Raghib Pasha came to Egypt 
as governor in 1157/1744, when “Ali Bey was about 16, if Lusignan's date of 
1728 for his birth is more or less correct. Raghib Pasha was forced to leave 
Egypt in 1161/1748, when ‘Ali Bey was 20, that is to say about six years before 
he had become a bey or had achieved any importance whatsoever. What special 
relationship, then, could a high Ottoman official have had with a young, 
unimportant Circassian slave boy ? Certainly not a political one. 

The explanation of ‘Ali Bey's rise, and of the year 1763 being taken as the 
date of his becoming shaykh al-balad, lies not so much in any relationship ‘Ali 
Bey had with an Ottoman vizier, but rather in the relationship he had with ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Katkhudà. For the first four and a half years as shaykh al-balad 
‘Ali Bey was leader only in name, the true power in Egypt during that time 
being “Abd al-Rahmän. In the Venetian reports ‘Abd al-Rahmän is called 


71 Al-Jabarti, 1, 251, 253. 

72 The Syrian historian Qara'li also claimed that Raghib Pasha was ‘Ali Bey’s close friend and 
protector while he was grand vizier, and helped him to gain his position as shaykh al-balad. 
Qara'li's sources are unmentioned but can reasonably be guessed. His history contains the same 
errors a8 Lusignan, Savary, Volney, and Marcel: al-Khüri Bülus Qara’li, al-Süriyyün fi Misr, 
I, 2 pts., Cairo, 1928-33; see r, 86. The Venetian sources also hint at a strong Ottoman 
connexion. In April 1765 a messenger of the Porte arrived at Cairo with the news that the sultan 
had installed as grand vizier his nephew ' who favours 'Ali Bey and gives him all the firmans he 
requests ’, Arch. St., 641, 30 April 1765. 
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* Commandante °’, and such phrases as ‘ Abd-raman comanda a tutto il paese ' 
are typical %—there is hardly a report between August 1760 and ‘Abd 
al-Rahman’s exile by ‘Ali Bey in April 1765 that does not make reference to 
him as the Commander of Egypt. ‘Ali Bey's name is not mentioned, at least not 
in any significant way, until September 1764.74 

At the very outset of ‘Abd al-Rahman's brief period of power, both ‘Ali 
Bey ' il Piccolo ' and Husayn Bey Kashkash showed signs of dissatisfaction. To 
keep these two beys happy he made the former shaykh al-balad and the latter ` 
amir al-hajj,"5 while the real authority remained in his own hands,’® or at least 
so 15 seemed to consular observers. Throughout the first half of the 1760’s there 
appeared to be no suspicion that political change was in the making, that ‘Ali 
Bey was slowly plotting his way to power. Politics found little space in the 
consular reports between 1760 and 1764. All appeared calm: ‘ Le cose del 
Cairo continuano in una tranquillita compiancente’.’? The first indication of 
‘Ali Bey’s importance came in September 1764, ‘Ali Bey had just returned from 
the Hijaz as amir al-hajj : ‘11 Grande Ali Bey Conduttore della caravana in 
Mecca fece il retorno piu glorioso, che siasi mai veduto. Fu veramente un 
trionfo il suo ingresso in Cairo '.7? This is also the first time he is called ‘ il 
Grande’. From then on things moved quickly. When ‘Ali Bey is mentioned 
the following month it is without any Italian lagab, for he had now become well 
known to the Venetians—he had just arrested their chief dragoman and levied 
an avania on the newly arrived Venetian consul (Ferro’s replacement) for the 
consul’s having outraged the public conscience by giving a European ball at his 
home in Giza. Not knowing anything of the country, the consul had invited 
Egyptian girls, Muslim and non-Muslim to the dance. Word of this heinous 
moral transgression reached ‘Ali Bey with the speed of summer lightning, and as 
recompense he demanded a heavy donation from the Venetians, and sent a 
stiff note to the consul.? Jurists condemned the hapless consul to burning and 
only a gift of a large sum of money to ‘Ali Bey saved him.® This, according to 
Venetian sources, was ‘Ali Bey’s début to the leadership of Egypt after having 
overcome ‘Abd al-Rahman. His début is just as violent in the French reports. 
In December 1763, by which time ‘Ali Bey must have asserted himself con- 
siderably in his position as shaykh al-balad, he had several priests of the Église 


73 Arch. St., 640, 14 August 1760 ; 23 December 1760, and following. 

74 Arch. St., 640, 13 September 1764. 

76 Arch. St., 640, 7 October 1760. 

76 Aff. Ét., BI, 332, 25 November 1760. 

77 Arch. St., 641, 6 July 1764. 

78 Arch. St., 641, 6 July 1764. 

79 “JI Consolo Veneto si e condatto per la via della violenza e della impurita e abuso della 
castita delle donne Turche a lutto cio e stato provato con testimoni Turchi e Cristiani e la colpa 
non e remissibile negli Stati Ottomani', Arch. St., 641, 20 October 1764. Only the Italian 
translation is found in the Venetian archives. 

80 The Venetian merchants in Cairo signed a long petition for the dismissal of the consul 
claiming he was too spirited for Egypt. He was relieved of his post a few months later and left 
Egypt, no doubt without regrets. Arch. St., 641, 20 March 1765. 
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de Terre-Sainte imprisoned, demanded a high price for their release, and 
eventually set them free for half the amount. As for ‘Abd al-Rahmàn 
Katkhudà, apparently caring little for power and devoting himself to pious 
acts for the good of the Islamic community, he fell victim to the man he put in 
power and was swept away into exile in one of the purges that became a common 
characteristic of Egyptian political life under ‘Alt Bey.® It is only when 
writing of “Abd al-Rahman’s exile that al-Jabarti gives an idea of his power, or 
the power he once had : ‘ Egypt trembled on that day, especially because of the 
exile of "Abd al-Rahmän Katkhudà who was the most powerful of the group, 
and one of their chiefs, and who was the son [figuratively] of their lord [Ibrahim 
Katkhudä]. ‘Abd al-Rahman was respected, what he said was highly regarded, 
and he was well known. It was through him that the Janissaries became more 
powerful than the ‘azabs. He was strong, had many mamlüks, manumitted 
slaves, soldiers, Maghribis, and others, to such an extent that everyone thought 
there would surely be a civil war on that day [of his exile] '.8* Volney’s state- 
ment that ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir seized the office of shaykh al-balad in 1763 while 
‘Abd al-Rahman was leading the pilgrimage to Mecca and then exiled him 84 
is a garbled version of the role ‘Abd al-Rahmän played in relation to his shaykh 
al-balad, and of his exile to the Hijaz in 1765. To Western observers in Egypt 
during the early 1760's, ‘Abd al-Rahman was the real power until 1763 or 1764. 
To those who came some years after these events and wrote of them, 1763 became 
the accepted date that ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir became ruler of Egypt. 


81 Aff, Ét., BI, 333, 16 December 1763 ; 11 June 1764, 
82 Al-Jabarti, 1, 252 ; 11, 5-8. 

83 Y, 253. 

84 Volney, 1, 109. 


A DEFINITE ARTICLE IN THE MODERN SOUTH 
ARABIAN LANGUAGES 


By T. M. JOHNSTONE 


The likely reaction of a Semitist on reading for the first time a Mehri grammar 
or text, is to assume that, in forms like hayd (kayd) ‘ hand’, hawguur (hawgür) 
‘slave’, hoyuum (heyiim) ‘sun’, the h(a)- element represents a definite article. 
A later reaction might be that the h(a)- element, since few forms so affixed occur 
without this prefix, is perhaps a fossilized definite article. 

Further reading in the texts of the Siidarabische Expedition will probably 
lead him to modify this initial impression, since the authors of works in this and 
later series carefully avoid drawing this conclusion. 

Jahn for example in his Grammatik der Mehri-Sprache in Südarabren,! giving 
examples of affixed forms of this kind, calls the process only ‘ eine besondere 
Art der Nominalbildung ’. 

The possibility that the M(odern) S(outh) A(rabian) languages might have a 
definite article was discussed very tentatively by Bertram Thomas in his paper 
* Four strange tongues . . .'.? In this he suggested that the * final nasal n or m 
sound of some, but not all the nouns may be a clue; or the initial a or h or h of 
some nouns and adjectives, particularly in Mahri and Harsusi, may be 
suggestive ’. | 

A return to the hypothesis that there is a definite article in the MSA lan- 
guages was made by C. Matthews on more than one occasion.® The earlier con- 
tributions received, unless I am wrong, relatively little attention, perhaps 
because they draw their data largely from toponymic material and contain a 
number of misconceptions. 

In his first paper Matthews states categorically that the MSA languages 
have three forms of the definite article, namely, a-, ha-, and ha-. He gives 


1 Vienna, 1905 (SBAW Wien, Phil.-hist. KI., or, 6). The reference is to section (i), p. 73. 

2 * Four strange tongues from South Arabia: the Hadara group’, Proceedings of the British 
Academy, XXIII, 1937, 231-331. The reference is to p. 243 of the Proceedings and to p. 17 of the 
separate offprint. 

3 On the first occasion in a paper ‘ Non-Arabic place names in central South Arabia’ given 
at the 24th International Congress of Orientalists, Munich, 1957. I have been lent a corrected 
printed version of the text published in the Akten (Wiesbaden, 1959). A longer and revised paper 
was given at the 25th International Congress of Orientalists in Moscow, 1960, entitled * Again on 
non-Arabic place names in central Southern Arabia ’. This appears in vol. 1 of the * Proceedings ? 
of this Congress published in Moscow in 1962 on pp. 548-55. However, I am working from a copy 
amended by the author which is on loan to me. Matthews also mentions this point briefly in 
his EI article. 

His later publications on this subject include * On the border of the sands. Third installment. 
Part 11, 1. Noun determination in South Arabian’, University of South Florida Language 
Quarterly, vri, 1-2, 1968, 41-8, and ‘ Modern South Arabian determination—a clue thereto from 
Shahri ’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXXXIX, 1, 1969, 22—7. These more recent papers 
were not available to me at the time when this article was first written, but one interesting 
suggestion in the last is discussed below, p. 305, n. 37. To the best of my judgement, however, 
Matthews does nothing in these later two papers to demonstrate the function of the prefixes he 
is discussing. 
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examples of a number of place-names with the definite articles a-, ha-, and 
ha- and indeed he may well be quite right in his assertion of this, but he gives 
no proof of his hypothesis. 

In his second paper Matthews gives examples of geographical terms with 
the definite article in Mehri, Harsüsi, and Sheri, many of which could be sub- 
stantiated from my field-notes, but again no attempt is made to prove the 
assertion that there is a definite article in MSA beyond a categorical statement, 
and there are besides some mistakes in this paper which do not recommend 
themselves to philologists.* 

The following examples collected on a recent visit to Oman ? show fairly 
clearly, however, that the prefixed element is elided, in some cases, where a 
noun is referred to for the first time. 

Thus from my field-notes on Harstisi : í 
1. yabdorok goréit u-fiys yogandot k’annat 
‘I met a black woman and she had a little girl’. 

With goréit may be compared the definite form hagoréit(-eet). 

2. w-hobrii ðə- s’elt?4an Záybet? haydoloh w-uzomiys goréiti Gorít, 7amoor híyson . . . 
u-k't'árto hagoréeti Oorít 

* And the son of the Sultan took the bracelet and gave it to two black women ; 
he said to them . . . and the two black women went around ...’. 

This is part of a translation from ' Südarabisehe Expedition’, vu. The 
equivalent part of the Mehri text reads ? : 


1 Thus for example the belief that ‘Suqutri... is basically Mahri' leads him to suggest an 
etymology for the name of the Haggier (mountains) in Socotra which is quite wrong. The Socotri 
term is hâjher or hâgher, which is cognate with the Arabic >, and is not Jabal ha-Gehër 
* The weak-sighted mountain ', or any of the amendments suggested. Similarly the rejection of 
tho name ‘ Skhawri’ is only partly correct. One of the names for this language is Sheri ([héri) 
deriving from the Sheri word e] her (afhayr, efhaz), the usual word for * mountains, highlands ’, 
with which may be compared the (Nejdi) Mehri Jhayr with the same meaning. 

5 From October 1968 to March 1969 on a study leave from SOAS. My thanks are due to the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman for permitting me to work on Harsiisi during most of this time, and 
to Petroleum Development (Oman) Ltd. for their generous permission to use their facilities. 
The examples are from the speech of Himid b. Musallam al-Harsüsi who gave me much of my 
material on his language and for whose patience and help I am grateful. 

$ The system of transcription is based on that of the IPA but the following may be specifically 
noted. £, h voiced and voiceless pharyngals; ? glottal stop; %, J voiced and voiceless laterals ; 
t?, k’, s? voiceless ejectives ; Ô is a not wholly voiced dental fricative in Mehri and Harsüsi, enun- 
ciated with the blade of the tongue on the upper teeth, whereas Ó is enunciated with the point 
of the tongue on the upper teeth. It can tentatively be classed with the ejectives. In Sheri it is 
usually unvoiced and ejective [87]. 

The short vowel à represents a centralized variety [&], and 9 a centralized variety of e [ë] as 
well as an anaptyctic [9]. 

A long vowel is indicated by doubling (as 88, 68, etc.), and prominence by an acute accent (as 
-Áa , -6e, etc.). The vowel of a final open prominent syllable (as =Ú, =Ó) is half-long to long. 

A characteristic feature of Sheri is that all syllables, the vowel of which is not anaptyctic, 
tend to be equally prominent, the vowel of an open syllable being half-long to long, as for example 
Émés ['s"'me"s] * her mother’. 

1 D. H. Muller (ed.), Die Mehri- und Sogotri-Sprache, 111, Shauri-Texte (Kaiserliche Akademie 
der Wissenschaften [in Wien]. Südarabische Expedition, vir), 1907, 40. Note the occurrence of 
the 3 f. dual in Harsüsi. On 1 c. dual forms of. p. 302, n. 33. 
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Wa-heberé de daálet daíbet hdjil w-üzmeh (ha) hawérten tirit, amôr hisen . . . à dar 
haigérten . . .. 

In the Mehri text hájil means ‘ ankle-ring ' (Fussring). 
9. féenok yabiit nóobet wo-háybit handobet wk’dot le-hooram 
‘ I saw a big camel and the big camel was on the road’. 
With the above example, compare 
4, tsiyüur b-wóorom ta k?s'áwt 
* You go on a road till it ends ’. 
5. u-késom harséeton fíysen werüun w-at'áfom ol-haweruun 
' (The Mehris) found some Harsüsi women who had sheep, and they rounded 
up 8 the sheep ’. 
6. gohéem tá kso té£0 wo-hoborétas, fiyson woruün mákon...?amoor... we-hoh 
seddóona báadikon, soddóona haworüun 
‘He went till he found a woman and her daughter who had many sheep . ... 
He said “. . . and I'll manage after you (have gone). I'll manage the sheep ” ”. 
T. weart6wom wa-xdémom erewáat w-es xdémom harewáat, kall héadon Zayboet 
aráwah ° 
‘ They drew lots, and divided out lots and when they had divided out the lots, 
everyone had his share ’. 
8. wa-skéeb myüh bork wogréy ... wo-rháa$ herée bark hemyüh 
* And pour water into a vessel . . . and wash the head in the water ’. 
9. 2amóor hiys: hoh menk'áwta wo-5áymok...am tk'áyder tséelmi, xoom 
myüh...?7ameróot teh: hemyuh bərk hóofeli 1? 
‘(The fox) said to her “I am tired and thirsty .. . if you want to save me, 
I want water...". She told him “ The water is in my stomach ” ’. 
10. w-ameróot heh : ksióona myüh t’aad mak’ u-taad xáwr ... wo-ksô homyüh 
mátk wo-lomyüh xawr 
* And she said to him “ You'll find a sweet water and a brackish”... and he 
found the sweet water and the brackish water ’. 
11. fóni skíin yedenóot ; askiin haydenóot tenóofa haabüub 
‘J have a new knife. The new knife is (viz. new knives are) useful to people ’. 
12. u-zgódem  byáar de-hagéembot...?amoor hóohom:  yóomerem hüukem 
hagéembot : t’âärahom ljebyáar 
‘They carried off as booty camels of the Gnibah (Janabah) . . . (the messenger 
sent to them) said ‘ The Gnibah say to-you ‘ Let the camels go’ ” ?. 

The first clause in this example is interesting since a defined form, where such 
occurs, usually constitutes the first element in a genitival phrase. This (and a 





8 The speaker compared the Arabic de "ab * to get possession of ’. 
? The drawing of lots refers to the custom followed by Bedouin so that food is divided fairly. 
In the form 9rowáat, the initial vowel is almost certainly a prosthetic vowel. These occur regularly 
in many interconsonantal positions, less regularly at word juncture. On the final word arawah, 
compare the discussion of status pronominalis on p. 304. 
10 Compare also example 13 below. 
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number of other examples) indicates that an unaffixed form can function as a 
partitive, whether or not it is the initial occurrence of the word. In examples 
8 and 9 above the non-affixed forms may perhaps be partitive, but the following 
instances are more specific. 
18. [ðə]k t’äwrton homyüh, fóohom feé-la myth old,  hemyühhem rólak' 
* At that time water—they had nothing of water. Their water was distant ’. 
Contrast 
14. [0o]k t'áwrton hamyth fóohom Jée-lá 
* At that time (as for) water, they had none ’. 
15. u-k'arófom u-zógdem hobyäar, fi késom byáar rwéeyad 
‘And they seized and carried off camels, whatever they found of camels 
unattended ’. 

It may also be noted that where the affix is detachable, an unaffixed form 
occurs in association with numerals. 





Thus 
16. ... we-laníiO tandohegen . .. nuuka hatiys hóoba níi8 
* And the women danced . . . seven women came to her’. 


In the Mehri dialect !? studied by the writer the linguistic facts in regard 
to this affix are much the same. 
Thus 
18. hoh wkóbok báyt we-Jiinek goriit we-hagoriit mon dobäyy 
‘T came to a house and saw a black woman. The black woman was from Dubai’. 
19. hoh Jótomok yobíit. hôô-se ? O&yk-se haybiit 
‘ Tve bought a camel.’ ‘ Where is it ?’ ' That's the one.’ 
20. hoh siyórk siida fáarer wo-Jfink infiô. wo-hayniid s'dak'ton ðə-ttéeði 
* I went along the street and saw some women. The women were friends of my 
wife ’. 
21. tá b-halláy? nüuka ak'áyjar u-k’s’Awf yobiit, xeyóorsen kall, wo-?aj| ayáyg 
hiis hiuma as'áwt do-haybiit 
‘Then at night the leopard came and broke the neck of a camel, the best of 
them all, and the man got up when he heard the noise of the camel ’. 

The following are examples of unaffixed forms from short texts in which the 
word does not occur again : 
22. xat'arát t'ayt séekon ysüukon b-wóodi . . . wo-heem e0-gáayám, ta das’or t'áat? 
hoyogüut wóoz : 
‘Once a farig (community of 7-11 folk) was living in a wäadi... and they 
were hungry, till one night a ewe brought forth ’. 


11 On the prosthetic vowel of ala cf. p. 297, n. 9. The prosthetic vowel occurs so regularly before 
la as to be found even in postvocalic positions. 

12 This dialect is that of Nejd in Dhofar and represents a dialect of a type more conservative 
in a number of respects than those studied by the Südarabische Expedition. Mehris from this 
area are often encountered in the Giddat al-Harasis, but this work was done mostly in Dubai with 
a Mehri speaker called ‘Ali b. Musallam. 
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23. huwgüuj bərk wóodi noob 

* He brought (the camels) for the night to a big wadz’. 

Contrast 

24. mhammad nüuda b-haaráwn wo-la háad fóh 0142, wo-hiis béroh b-hewóodi, 
hagüum loh kóob 

‘Muhammad went out with the sheep, and there was nobody with him. And 
when he was in a/the wädi, a wolf attacked him '. 

In the following cases, the usage of an unaffixed form would seem to be 
partitive. 

25. wu-wzméh t&ywi . . . u-wzmóh móh. 

‘He gave him meat ...and he gave him water’ (viz. as against: we-kuusa 
láabüu Saar həmóh we-zmiihem táywi ‘ He found folk at the water and gave 
them meat ’). 

26. yáyg baal hobéer óo-huwrüud, wo-nüuka mon hewdodi we-foh k’at’aat oó-bóer 
‘There was a man who owned camels who took (them) to water, and he came 
out of the valley and he had with him some of the camels ’. 

27. nehóor 'áyt, yáyg abáal de-hobéer . . . wa-fah t?ahdéob 00-béer 

‘One day, there was a man who owned camels . . . and he had a hundred-head 
herd of camels ’. 

Though examples are given above only of forms in which the affix is detach- 
able, there are a number of words in which the affix has become one of the 
radicals. Indeed such evidence as there is suggests that there is a tendency for 
the affix to lose its semantic content, and for a word to be used only in its 
affixed form. Thus compare these Mehri examples in which affixed forms and 
non-affixed forms are permissible variants, though the affixed forms are 
preferred. 

28. siyérk b-wôorom (or b-hóorem) idenüut 

* I went on a new road’. 

29. we-s'eróoma hóorəm idenüut axáyr mon hdorem duwáylot (or eduwaylet) 
'* And now there is a new road better than the old one’. 

The forms in which the affix has become a radical letter in Harsüsi and 
Mehri are for the most part etymologically monosyllabic. A list of such forms, 
and of items, unaffixed forms of which occur very rarely, is given below: 4 
M(ehri) haam/haamüuton, H(arsüsi) haam ‘ mother/s ? 

MH hayd/haaduuten ‘ hand/s ' 
M haydiin/hayéanten, H haydiin/hayduunten ' ear/s ' 
MH hayb/bawb ‘ father/parents’; MH hawiil ‘ first (m.) ' 
M häywol 4 ‘mad’; M háymel, H himal ‘ right’ 
13 Parts of the body can have unaffixed forms in Mehri, but not apparently in Harsüsi, namely 
iid, 2idéen, uwbiib, and ru(h). Usage seems to be confined to partitive constructions, but the 


incidence of occurrence is very low. 
14 If this is correctly to be compared with Heb. by. Bittner, however, compares 4/ Js» 


(Studien zur Laut- und Formenlehre der Mehri-Sprache, Iv (SBAW Wien, Phil.-hist. KI., cuxxtv, 
4), 1914, 58). 
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MH heyáwm 35 ‘sun’; MH háytom ‘ sky ’ 
M bawbfib/hawbüub ;1° H halbiib/halabbot ‘ heart/s ' 
M. herü(h)/hori, H héri/herdohet ‘ head /s ' 

Examples of words which have both affixed and non-affixed forms, or traces 
of both kinds of form, show, amongst other things, that h(a)- occurs sometimes 
in Mehri where Harsiisi has h(a)-. The Südarabische Expedition texts further 
show that h(a)- occurs oftener in the dialects studied by them than in the dialect 
studied by the writer, and also occasionally give unaffixed forms which have 
not been noted for Harsüsi or Nejdi Mehri. These are quoted, unless otherwise 
noted, from the vocabulary in * Südarabische Expedition ’, 11.17 Thus 
M. wóot'ob, 5óot?eb/yot^óob, hayt’6ob, H haat’ab/haat’éeb ' teat/s ’ 

M yotiim, haytiim/yetium, haytüum, H haytiim/haytéom ‘ orphan/s (m.) ' 

M yotemüut/yotámton, II haytemóot/haytóomten ' orphan/s (f.) ’ 

M buu, héabüu (habá), H buub, haabuub ‘ people ’ 18 

M riit, báaríit (wertt,!? harít), H haaréet ‘ moon ' 

M rebyéet, harebyéet (harbiót)/harobáy (harbiéyten, harb?), H harbéet/harbi, 

ribäyton ‘ locust/s ? 20 
M wóorem, hóorem (hôwrem)/häayriim (hayróm), H wôorem, hóorem/?áayrtim, 

þáayríim ‘ road/s ' 21 
MH woos’/hoos’ (hoos) ‘ ewe/s * ?? 

M ráwn, háaráwn (harün), H haawertun ' sheep ' ?? 
M moh, homôh (ham), H myuh, homyth ‘ water’ 
M guur, haagüur (hawjór)/gerüun, haagorüun (häjirit), H hawgaur/hagerdon 

* African/s, slave/s (m.) ’ ?* 

M goriit, hagoriit (hawjirit)/géerten, hagéerton (heyjdrten, haujárten), H geréit, 
hageréit/hagéortan ‘ African/s, slave/s (f.) ’ | 

M noob, (kan6b}/nyoob (haniéb), H nóob(-at)/nyuub ' big (f.) ' 

M. yebiit, haybiit (haybit), H yobtit, haybiit * camel (f.) ' 

M béer, hebéer (beyr), H byaar, hobyäar ‘ camels ' ?5 

15 H yiim, M yuum ‘ days’ (in enumeration). 

16 Viz. l> 4 >w. This is common in this dialect. Cf. Thomas, art. cit., s.v. ‘heart’ (howbib). 

17 A. Jahn, Die Mehri-Sprache in Südarabien (Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften [in 
Wien]. Südarabische Expedition, m1), 1902, 161-242. 

18 Probably to be identified with the root ?b, the -uu(-) of this form being a collective termina- 
tion. If this is so (cf. Soc. 202010 ‘ parents, people’, Sheri £yÓ ‘ people’), then the Mehri form 
without a final D is the more conservative. Cf. Leslau, Lexique sogotri, Paris, 1938, 69. 

1? M. Bittner, Studien zur Shauri-Sprache, 1 (SBAW Wien, Phil.-hist, Kl., 0LXXIX, 2), 1916, 15. 
On the root cf. Soc. 2€€rar ‘ to light’, Akk. urru as against 4/2WT in Heb., Ugar., etc. 

20 Ugar. irby, Heb. 112718, Akk. a/eribu. Bauer-Leander (Historische Gr. der hebräischen 
Sprache (repr.), Hildesheim, 1965, 7) consider this item as, amongst others, typical of North 
and East Semitic, though Brown-Driver-Briggs quotes the Mehri s.v. There are in fact a number 
of items where MSA correlates with North Semitic rather than with Arabic. 

?: Usually compared with e J| ‘a road marker’. 

22 cf. p. 302, n. 30. 

23 of. Leslau, Lexique, 75. 

24 The root would seem to be 2T > wgl. Cf. Landberg, Glossaire datinois, 1, Leiden, 1920, 361. 


25 The root of yobiit/beer, byaar would seem to be ?bl. On the final t of. ESA 'blt. The 
pl. may be related to ber > b?r but of. Sheri yit/iyél. 


‘ 
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M benóot- (hanóf-), H noof-, handof- * (my)-self ’ 

M ?arnáyb, barnáyb (härnéb)/?arn6ob, harnóob (härnôb), H yenéeb, haynéeb/ 
yondob, hayndob ' hare/s ' 

M riibáa (ribi)/herbáat (harbát), H ərlibyáa/hərbáat ‘companion/s, rafig/s' 

M febá? (ha&ebá)/[60bo2, haféobe? (haíóuba), H häfoba?/hafäaba? ' finger/s ' 

M niid, heniid (hentd)/nood, hendod (hanéd), H niid, hanfid/nood, henood 
* water-skin/s ' 

M 2dbiir (haydebbir)/2idbuur (haydebbór), H 2adbéir/2edebdor * hornet/s ' 

M yodiin, ?aydiin (haydén)/yedóon, ?aydóon (haydón), H yodfin, haydiin/ 

yedóon, hayddon ‘ new (m.) ’ 76 
M yedenüut (haydenót)/yodánten (haydénten), H yedendot, haydendot/yodsonten, 

haydóonten ' new (f.) ’ 

M ber, hebray (ber, habré)/hobüun (bít, habün), H ber, bóberi/buun, bebüun 

* son/s ' 

M bert, hobriit (bort, habrit)/habanten (bant, habánten), H bert, hebriit/béonten, 
hobóonten ‘ daughter/s ' 

It will be seen that about two-thirds of the words in both of these lists have 
in the non-affixed state, or the probable non-affixed state, initial ?, w, or y. 

The corresponding prefix to nouns with an initial consonant other than 
2, w, or y is, where it occurs, always a-/e-,?" with the exception of the nouns 
listed above with initial r, 1, n, m, and b.28 Thus H ak’alb (the) intelligence ’, 
askíin ‘ (the) knife °’, etc. This will be discussed in more detail below. 

Now it is interesting that certain Socotri lexical items with initial 
? (« w, ?, y) also have an inseparable affix, a mimetic prosthetic vowel, corre- 
sponding to the h(a)-, h(a)- prefix of MH forms with initial 2, w, or y. This 
affix does not seem to have a morphological function, but if it is accepted that the 
MH prefix is (or, in some instances, was) a mark of definition, then the Socotri 
prefix can be assumed to have had this function at an earlier stage of the language. 

This proposition is to some extent supported by an examination of the 
position in Sheri. In this language many lexical items have a prosthetic i-/e- 
which is in most, if not in all cases, detachable.?® The affix is said by speakers 
to correspond to the Arabic definite article. It appears only before items which 
do not have initial radical ?, w, or y, and thus corresponds to MH a-/e-. 

The items illustrating the occurrence of this prosthetic vowel in Socotri are 
listed on p. 302. The forms which are given in brackets, quoted from Leslau, 
Lexique, show that this prosthetic was noted by Müller in some cases. 

26 Sheri wdin. 

3? There are a few nouns with prefixed ye which apparently is not detachable, as e.g. M. yoriiz 
(S iróz) ‘rice’, M yexyarayb (S iyaréb) ‘crow’. Whether this prefix is comparable, however, 
is not established. 

28 Tt may be of interest, however, to consider the possibility that certain of these nouns, 
apparently not with initial 2, W, Y, do have such initial consonants. Thus cf. for example S énû£. 
* -gelf '. 

29 The Sheri information was collected during a number of sessions with Dhofari policemen 


and soldiers in Trucial Oman. This work showed that there is more than one dialect in Sheri, 
and it seems possible that the prefix I= is characteristic of one dialect type, and €- of another. 
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S(ocotri) S(heri) Mehri 

262eb (eb, e'eb, heb) 2eb hayb big (m.) (M ‘ father ") 

2á?am (am, äm, dam)  ?um haam big (f.) (M ‘ mother’) 
~ 282ed (ed) ?id hayd hand 

2024t’?ab ('átab) 2it?db h6ot’ob teat 

?é 2otim ?itim haytiim orphan (m.) 

2£2etífmoh ('aytómoh)  ?itiüt haytemóot orphan (f.) 

262ef0 (efo, 'éefo) 2éy6 héabüu people 

2ó?0eroh (ere) ?érót haariit moon 

2620rem (orim, 'owim) | 2órom hóorom road 

2620Z goz 2° hooz, hoos’? ewe 

2ér?ehon ('erehon) 2érün háaráwn ^ sheep 

26?oton ('éitin) (sié) 9: háytem sky 

2e2arbiyoh (’erbhiyoh)  ?irbôt harebyéet locust 


The prosthetic vowel-prefix does not usually occur in forms in which a 
‘ parasitic’ h follows the second radical. Thus: ?emhal ‘right’, ?edhíyoton 
‘hands’, ?édhan, ?6dohan/?odhänton ‘ear/s’, but ?d?erhem ‘roads’ and 
2ór?ehon (< ?e?erhon ?) ‘sheep ’. 

The plurals of the other items listed show this feature, as: ?$7etab 
‘teats ’, 2é2itom, ?é?itémton * orphans (m., f.) ’. 

The following Socotri forms, for which there are no MH comparisons avail- 
able, also have this prefix: ?i?idag 'dragon's blood resin’; (?amt), dual 
?a2amti/2s?imot ‘ direction ’, and 2a?arh/?s?erah ‘ heifer (2) ’. 

It has been mentioned above that the occurrence of the MH prefix h(a)-, 
h(a)- is largely confined to lexical items with initial ?, w, or y, and that the 
prefix to items with other initial consonants is a-/e-. 

The following are contrastive and non-contrastive examples of the affix 
a-/e- in Harsüsi which seem to show that this prefix functions as a definite 
article.®? 

30. u-xat'üufki adám we-jóotemki gátt hobydar...u-hés ber Jóotemki agátt, 
fugóojki 33 

* We (two) went in passing to Adam and bought lucerne for the camels . . . and 
when we had bought the lucerne, we went (in the late afternoon) '. 


30 Since the Socotri form has initial ? (< W ?) and the Mehri initial W cannot derive directly 
(on comparative grounds) from initial P, Sheri is the only language of the group to have 
(preserved the) initial £. It may be doubted therefore whether the usual comparison with je 
is the correct one for all of these forms unless the change g > ? took place at an early date in 
M and 8S. 

31 Viz, ~ Ar. el; of. also M Smii, H som£. 

33 Examples in which 9- could be interpreted as an anaptyctic at form juncture have been 
avoided as far as possible. No affixed forms have been noted of lexical items with initial x, IJ, 
or ? < £ (cf. n. 30, above), though affixation can occur where the initial consonant is X. 

33 The fact that these are 1 c. dual forms may be noted. The existence of such forms was 
postulated for Harsüsi by E. Wagner, on the very scanty evidence given by Thomas, in his ‘ Die 
erste Person Dualis im Semitischen ', ZDMG, on, 2, 1952, 231. 
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31. u-tmoóna skiin ...we-tJk’äwk’ fáymiyes b-asklin 
‘You take a knife . . . and cut off its feet with the knife’. 
32. wzemiys yaréerot da-k’draf...wo-mayt txdm  txaréeg, skéeb ayaréeret 
0e-gáraf . . .°4 
‘They gave her a bag of MT dollars . . . and when you want to leave, pour out 
the bag of dollars . . à. 
33. gahéem ta ksóo t£8 . . . wo-gohmóot attéð . . .* 
‘He went to a woman... and the woman went... 
34. [tinek t£0 fk’ardt be-héorem. atté0 Óókema fk'arót mbüunes . . . 
‘I saw a poor woman on the road. That woman had been poor for a long 
time.... 
35. Jóni yogéen k'annóon, w-ayegéen ak’anndon hámmeh mljámmed 
‘He saw a little boy, and the little boy's name was Muhammad’. 
36. wo-hkomäani móona be-dniib óe-bartir 
(or b-eüntib ó-ebaríir), wo-sbüuh beh ab?áyr we-háh ayáyg handofeh yekhóol 
l-yəsbéh ?6 
‘And the Hikmäni caught hold of the male camel’s tail, and the male camel 
swam with him and he, the man himself, could (also) swim’. 
37. tarjóni axadéem 3áyga 
‘He let me build a house’ (as against ašáyga ‘ (the) house, home’; aïäyga 
al?annóon ‘ (the) little house ’). 

Similar contrastive and non-contrastive examples from Nejdi Mehri are 
given below 
38. xat'arát yáyg yaagóob bo-tóe0 agiib k'wayy . . . we-tióoli siydur ayáyg . . . 
w-azhéeb tée0 koluun .. . 
‘Once a man loved a woman greatly . .. and then the man went ... and they 
dressed up the woman as a bride’. 
39. we-yabüur yáyg . . . waldaken ayáyg Jxabriih... 
‘And he met a man... but the man asked him . . .". 
40. wo-myóoren he siyüur he-wóodi, wo-howóodi óo-mlüut buu 
* And then he went to a valley, and the valley was full of folk '. 
41. w-dl fii 34yga k'aréeb el&...tóoli nákam teh ayeyüug wo-fallom hdarawn 
twooli a3ayga 
* And there was no shelter near... then the men came to him and they took 
the sheep to the shelter ’. 
49. xat'arát yogéeni Oró haatemó hal séekon... hiis ber fukió, 23ff ayegéen 
féox . . . w-ámma ?ayagéen ak'annáwn ... 


34 cf, Müller, op. cit., p. 36, paras. 11-12. 

35 Tt seems to me at the time of writing that the gemination in the final word of this example 
is a function of stress. Cf., however, E. Ullendorff, ‘ The form of the definite article in Arabic and 
other Semitic languages’, in G. Makdisi (ed.), Arabic and Islamic studies in honor of Hamilton 
A. R. Gibb, Leiden, 1965, 636. Compare also H tuwi, ottawi ‘ meat’. 

36 bagäir is the Ar. equivalent of H b?ayr. Ar. words occur freely in H, as do Ar. pronuncia- 
tions of certain consonants, as e.g. garaf, k'araf in example 32. 
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“Once two lads spent the night at a farig ... when they had gone to sleep, 
the big lad got up . . . , as regards the little lad . . .". 

49. xat'arát yáyg wo láameh...w ayáyg sóober yaagóob wahjiy... ?amorüut 
áagáwz: axäyg ddoma... 

‘Once there was a man and his mother ... and the man liked to be on his 
own... the old woman said “ That man...” ”?. 

44. u-heberüuk hobéerhe bork níiber k'aunáwn, weláaken anfihor boh omtuwé 
hebéer 

* And he couched his camels in a little side-valley, in which, however, there was 
fodder for the camels’. 

45. welakón ayegéen ho%räwb wo-yobáyk mon as’t’dyt? 

* But the boy was afflicted and wept from the pain’. 

46. we-fiitem a3yóft . . . w-hámilom ažyóft Saar oriküub 

* And they bought the wedding food . . . and loaded it on to the camel’. 

47. híis bórhem 5áar hemoh, nüuka ak'áwm twóoli baal hebéer... 

* When they were at the water, the raiding-party came to the owner of the 
camels.... 

48. hóh óo-nt'áwt men hebüur, orgofíit, ogdolu 

* I shivered from cold, shivering, fever ’ (said in explanation of the word net’t’). 
49. ayáyg eróobo? de-hoh jíinek təh 

* The fourth man I saw’. 

50. ek'ltimi ?aydíin axáyr mon ok’liimi eduwáyl 

* My old pen is better than my new pen °. 

















It will be seen from the above example and some others that, at least in 
some cases, the adjective qualifying an affixed substantival form is itself an 
affixed form; and secondly that the status pronominalis also has this affix. 
This occurs fairly regularly with monosyllables and disyllables, and less regularly 
with polysyllabic forms other than disyllables in status pronominalis. 

Thus compare from H byaar and M. beer ‘ camels’ 


9 m.8. habéer-iyoh(-hah) hobéer-he 

9 f.s. -iyos -8e 

2 m.8. -iyok(-hiyt) -ke 

2 f.s. -iyaf(-hiyt) -fe 

1 cs. -iye(-h6ôb) -ye 

3 c. d(ual) -ihi(-hiy) -ihi 

2 c.d. -iki(-aiíi) -iki 

1 c.d. -iki(-aifi) -iki 

3 m.pl. -ihem(-hóom) -ihom 
3 f.pl. -isen(-séen) -isən 

2 m.pl. -ikom(-atóom) -ikem 
2 f.pl. -ikon(-atéen) -ikən 


l c.pl. -ien(-nehá) -ion 
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Similarly, from texts, compare: (H) amóolkem (mool ‘ domestic animals, 
capital’), aÿäygi-hoh (ÿayga ‘house, place one is staying’), adnebes (ðəníib 
‘ tail ’), atté0ok (t£0 ‘ woman’), awágheh (wägoh ‘ face, protection °), an&óri-hoh 
(naór ‘ vow’), abóokeri (bóoker ‘ unmated camel’), ebésli ‘ God’ (baal ' master, 
owner?) etc. However, in H (but not in M) noofeh, -s, etc., as well as 
handofeh, -es, ete., ‘ him-, her-self ’. 

Compare also M ayáyges (yáyg ‘man, husband’), ayáth (yayt “sister °), 
ayátiye (yáwten ‘ sisters’), ayáas (yaa ‘ brother’), hemóohen (moh ‘ water’), 
emsáyroh (mseer ‘journey ’), ak’abéetah (k’abéet < *k’abéelt, IT k?abolót ‘ tribe °), 
härmoh (wóorem ' road ’). 

Whether the status pronominalis has the affix s- in Sheri cannot be deter- 
mined precisely from the writer’s field-notes but there are many sentence 
examples in which affixed and non-affixed forms can be contrasted. Thus 
Dl. gágen nifrék? 162 . . . bo-d-ydrdbk Enzél a-bif élé? 

* We should steal a cow . . . and I know the place where the cow 18 °. 
52. hit fíf gəzərét ? . . . há-tonkyár tún b-5órób hér zumk tók égzorét ? 
* Have you (f.s.) "n a matchet ?'...*' Will you (m.s.) bring us ig us wood if I give 
you the matchet ? ' 
53. fik mizahst ? shé, i3ehôt yalis. zé-td iZahst ?" 
' Have you any salt ?’ * Yes, see the salt there.’ ‘ Give me the salt then.’ 
54. fy fotém hini mondik”, be-dénu (y)idik’ yózi 37 
* My father bought me a rifle, and this rifle is dear (or this is the dear rifle) ”. 
55. his ffok’4yk, iy ebni híni but, be-dine ut mon dród fy s’hi 37 
‘ When I married my father built me a house, and this is the house (I’ve been 
living in) since the time my father was alive ’. 

There are also in the writer’s field-notes numerous examples of lexical items 
with and without the prefix i-, ya-, or s-. Some of these are given below with the 
forms given by Bittner (Studien, Iv, 6-69) quoted in parentheses, and with the 


corresponding M forms. 
Sheri Mehri 
nibbót, enibbôt (neb(b)ót) ^ noobíit, onoobiit bee 
067r, iðó?r (dor) Oóoreh, eddoreh blood 
yarb, eyarb (gárab) yarb, ayárb large well-bucket 
délé, idélé déelu, edéelu well-bucket 
Jéhe, igéhe gowf, ogéwt chest 


37 That a form which has initial nasalization implies profixation of £- was pointed out by 
Matthews, JAOS, LXXXIX, 1, 1969, 22-7. Thus mésgid ‘a mosque’, but (£ + mésgid) ésgid ‘the 
mosque’, müsmer ‘a nail’, ósmor ‘ the nail’, etc. It may be added that a comparable phe- 
nomenon is observable in but ‘a house’ and (E + but) [w]üt ‘ the house’, etc. Certain other 
categorical statements in this article are incorrect, however. Thus } is a palatalized allophone of 
g, and £ occurs freely in Sheri (though it may be replaced by pharyngalization of the vowel). 
It may be added of the $ in examples 53 and 54 that it is an allophone of I, occurring in the 
contiguity of 1. 
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Sheri Mehri 
kahf, ik’ahf (gahf) k’hüif, ak’ hiif coco-nut shell, cup 
k’ords, ek’ordf (s. qéro3) k’oräwf, ak’oräwf MT dollars 
s’ék’er, yos'éker s’aak’or, as’aak’or falcon 
lo, i3ólo (gólu) goolu, egoolu fever 
Sader, es’&gr (saar) s’aar, as'áar gazelle (zaby) 
k’6r, ek’dr (gor, gor) k’6ober, ak'óobor grave 
réf, eréf (res, eréÿ) ru(h), berü(h) head 
kún, zk^ün (qun) k’oon, ak’oon horn 
k'éjar, yok’ésar k'ayjar, ak’ay%ar leopard 
35b, £39b (dobb) £oob, o%d60b lizard 
y60i, £yó0i yOoBi, ayóo0i neck 
Jód, słód (god) geed, ogéed 
(H good, agóod) skin 
S'érob, yos'érob ((e)sérib)  s’ayrob, as'áyrob autumn 
k'érd, ek’érd k'aad, ak’äad ? throat 
mí, yomi (mi, mi) moh, homôh water 
nid, yeníd (nid, ntd) niid, honiid waterskin 


It has been shown fairly clearly above that the affix h(a)-/h(a)- or a-/e- 
functions as a definite article in Mehri and Harsüsi; that a comparable affix £- 
(variants i-, ye-) exists in Sheri; and that in Socotri lexical items with initial 
? (< w, ?, y) have an affix, a mimetic prosthetic vowel, which corresponds 
to the MH h(a)-/h(a)- prefix, but which has apparently lost the semantic 
function which the MH affix in most instances preserves. 

It is evident, however, from a study of Harsüsi and Mehri texts recently 
recorded by the writer that, leaving out of consideration the cases where the 
affix a- cannot be distinguished from a euphonic anaptyctic at word juncture, 
this affix does not occur in many instances where its occurrence could be 
expected. Thus H karmáym is used to mean both ‘a/the mountain’, fiit 
‘a/the track, spoor’, @aberéen ‘a/the hyena’, M tée0 ‘a/the woman’, etc. 
In Mehri, indeed, there seems to be no doubt that this affix cannot occur before 
8 voiceless consonant other than an ejective. 

Finally, the existence of forms like haam ‘mother’ where the affix is non- 
separable, the fact that such forms as baadüuton 5° can occur which have both 
this affix and nunation,?° and also the fact that this affix occurs wherever 
possible in the status pronominalis, show that, where an affix occurs at all, 
nominal forms have tended to become generalized in the affixed state, pre- 
sumably as the affix has tended to lose its semantic function. It is indeed 


38 Viz. the final consonant is a retroflex d. 

3? In status pronominalis such items do not have nunation, thus haduutiys ‘ my hands’. 

40 Although, as in the case of mimation in ESA, nunation in MSA does not ‘ per se correspond 
to the English indefinite article a/an ' (cf. A. F. L. Beeston, A descriptive grammar of Epigraphic 
South Arabian, London, 1962, 30). 
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possible that in the dialects of Mehri represented in the Südarabische Expedition 
texts this process is already complete and that this affix in these texts is a 
fossilized and functionless remnant.” 


41 Harsüsi and Nejdi Mehri are clearly more conservative in certain respects than these 
dialects. Thus for example Harsüsi has conserved dual forms of the verb and they are freely 
used, though plural forms may be used in their place. In Nejdi Mehri almost as many dual forms 
occur, but plural forms seem to be preferred in ordinary speech. Comparable forms do not occur 
in the Mehri dialects of the Südarabische Expedition texts, as e.g. Bittner, Studien zur Shauri- 
Sprache, 11 (SBAW Wien, Phil.-hist. KI., CLxxIx, 4), 1916, 14, ‘ (als) das Mehri im Bereiche des 
Zeitwortes keinen Dual besitzt ’. 


A BERBER TANSHAT: IN A TAMAZIGHT DIALECT 
By JEANETTE HARRIES 


Introduction 

The following chant, one of a series recorded in central Morocco in the 
summer of 1967, exemplifies a type of oral tradition found among the 
Imazighen, the Berbers of that region. It is a socio-religious poem, called a 
tanshat: (plural &náhadn). The poet-performer is an anšhad (pl. inShadn), 
although like other musical performers he is addressed as ‘Shaykh’. The 
genre, known by other names in other regions, is characterized by its form and 
language, its composition and execution, its subject-matter and the poet’s 
attitude toward it, and finally by its role in the life of the community. 

Certain of these characteristics are governed by tradition : the rhythms and 
musical patterns of the chant,? the compression and inversion of normal syntax, 
and other skewing of grammatical rules; the pastoral imagery and religious 
references, including the opening invocation of God and the prophet 
Muhammad ; and the didactic stance of the poet. As a defence and expression 
of Islamic orthodoxy, the tan$hat: has parallels in others parts of Africa : for 
example, among the Hausa of Nigeria ? and in the Swahili literature of East 
Africa. 

It is the non-traditional elements of this genre which make it of more than 
literary interest. It 1s composed and performed by one individual, rather than 
transmitted from one generation or performer to the next. The subject-matter 
is drawn from contemporary life, and the poet deals with the events and 
problems of his time, as a man of his time. Thus his exposition of Muslim belief 
is continually related to modern conditions of life among his people and neces- 
sarily reflects his own interpretation of Islam. 

The combination of orthodoxy and topicality of this didactic poetry may 
account for its popularity. The inšhadn perform their chants at tribal and inter- 
tribal festivals, and at smaller family fêtes if the harvest has been good.^ 


1 Field-work was supported by the Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Subsequent work on the texts, in the summer of 1968, has been supported by the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

2 A characterization of which is beyond the scope of this paper. It appears similar to that of 
Berber poetry in Algeria as noted in A. Memmi, La poésie algérienne, Paris, 1963. 

3 See, for example, M. Hiskett, * The “‘ Song of Bagauda’’: a Hausa king list and homily in 
verse ', BSOAS, XXVII, 3, 1964-xxvau, 2, 1965, esp. part 1, BSOAS, XXVII, 3, 1964, 640-67. 

4 Lyndon Harries (ed. and tr.), Swahili poetry, Oxford, 1962. 

5 Since the sale of the grain harvest in July or August marks the economic high point of the 
year for most Berber families, such family rites as betrothals, weddings, and circumcisions tend 
to take place then. In 1967, a poor harvest after a drought combined with the depressing effect 
of the Israeli-Arab war to produce austerity and a scarcity of festivals. My harvest of texts was 
correspondingly slim. 
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Throughout the year they are featured twice weekly on the Berber-language 
radio broadcasts, which are heard in the mountains by family groups clustered 
around transistor sets. In both contexts the listeners evince deep respect and 
often close attention ; despite which, most people seem not to comprehend fully 
the language of the chant. There is no prohibition against mixing of age-groups 
or sexes in the family audience as there is for the izlan, or love-songs. 

The ináhadn as a class enjoy a reputation for wisdom of a special kind, 
distinct from learning ; most have little formal education. The reputation of 
an individual anghad and his stature as an artist depend partly on the tradi- 
tional respect for his métier, but much more on his individual ability. More 
important than a fine voice or skill as a performer are the depth and significance 
of the poem’s content, and the power of his expression to move his listeners to a 
sense of having seen truth revealed. Thus the an$had is honoured as philosopher 
and poet, rather than as musician, and is known primarily as such, even though 
he may make his living at some other occupation. Indeed the better poets are 
probably those who are not full-time entertainers; the latter may produce 
tin£hadn as only one type in a larger repertoire of musical performance, and their 
products tend to lack the depth of thought and excellence of spirit found in 
amateurs such as the author of the following text. 

Shaykh Ben Nasser ou Slimane, author of this tanShat:, is well known among 
the Berber tribes around El Hajeb, and is familiar to radio listeners in a much 
wider area. I first heard him at a festival for King Hassan Il, at Oulmes in 
1965. His chant complained of mice in the king’s granary ; near-by in another 
tent, the king and his minister of agriculture listened to other entertainment. 
The boldness of his theme struck me, and in August 1967 I returned and found 
him at his farm near El Hajeb. There he performed several of his poems 
especially for our tape recording, and added comments on a second tape in 
response to questions put by me and by my assistant, Mohamed ou Bou ‘Azza. 
This poem, on the subject of political parties and their divisive influence on the 
brotherhood of Islam, is perhaps the most interesting ; others containing even 
more pertinent social commentary, he felt were not suitable for recording and 
publication. 


Language and orthography 

The text is in the Ait Ndhir dialect of Tamazight; some of the com- 
mentaries are in the Zemmour dialect. Both are described in E. Laoust's 
Cours de berbère marocain, Paris, 1938. Ait Ndhir has also been described by 
Paul Bisson in Legons de berbére tamazight, Rabat, 1940. 

Like most Berber languages, Tamazight is seldom written and has no 
established orthography. Researchers have devised transcription systems to 
suit their purposes, influenced by their linguistic and language backgrounds and 
available typography. Some conventions have been established but it seems 
safest to define one’s symbols ; I have done so in the following table, in which 
the row and column labels indicate ranges of phonetic values of the phonemes. 
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dental- palato- back 


Consonants labial alveolar velar velar pharyngeal laryngeal 
Obstruents 
voiceless . í tt: tt: kk q 
voiced i; . bb: dd: dd: gg 
Fricatives . ‘ 
voiceless. VJ us. Boge Ed x h 
voiced . ; £2 29 24: y 
Affricates 
Voiceless . j 
Voiced : č 
Sonorants 
nasal . MM: AN — m 
interrupted. ; rrr Y i 
continuant . . W Li: bd: y h 
Vowels . ; . U a a 


A dot beneath a dental-alveolar consonant marks pharyngealization. A colon 
after the letter marks fortis consonants (also called geminate or tense).? 

The orthography is based on a phonemic transcription, but phonological 
phrases have been divided by hyphens or spaces, where possible, to show more 
clearly the grammatical elements involved. Exceptions are: where two 
phonemes of different elements combine into a single phoneme, as when the /i/ 
of a verb subject prefix combines with the /i/ of the relative pronoun a, 
resulting in /g:/ ; and in the verb, where the subject affixes are never separated 
from the stem.’ 


8 Thomas G. Penchoen (Étude syntaxique du parler berbère (Chaouïa) des Ait-Frah, unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis presented to the Faculté des Lettres et Sciences Humaines de l’Université de Paris, 
1961) calls these units * tendu ' and represents them by double letters ; J. Bynon (' Riddle telling 
among the Berbers of central Morocco’, African Language Studies, vu, 1966, 80-104) also uses 
double letters, for what he calls * geminates?. I concur with the usage of J. R. Applegate (An 
outline of the structure of Shilha, New York, 1958), and with the research group on Arabic and 
Berber oral traditión (RCP 43) at the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, at Paris, in 
treating these ‘ geminates ' as single units, even though they often result from assimilation and 
reduction in combinations of morphemes. This avoids the problem of how to distinguish between 
the geminates, which are phonetically fortis or tense (i.e. longer and/or stronger in articulation), 
and a sequence of two like consonants which may be divided by a short, non-phonemic vowel. 
A representation such as /mmmi/ ' my son’ is ambiguous; /mm:i/ is not. 

? * Verb’ designates a verb stem and its subject affix, which is zero for imperative singular. 
The three paradigms of subject affixes in this dialect are shown below for reference in identifying 
verb stems, and shifts in agreement. 

Number, person, gender Imperative Indicative Relative 


Singular 1 -x 
2 t- -t t- -n 
3 masc. - 
fem. t- 
Plural 1 Nn- 
2 masc. -at t- -m 
fem. -nt t- omt pU v 
9 masc. -n 


fem. -nt 
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Translation of and notes on the text 


An interlmear translation accompanies the text, which has 71 verses. 
Following it, and numbered to correspond to the verses, are linguistic and 
cultural notes. The former are limited to explaming the major grammatical 
obseurities which result from the skewing of normal grammatical rules. These 
are principally rules for agreement in person, number, and gender, especially 
in number. The skewing, which is characteristic of this genre, contributes to 
the difficulty of the listener’s task, and perhaps serves to hold his attention. 
The grammatical disagreements are reflected in the translation, for reasons 
given below. 

The cultural notes are explications, either by the poet himself (BNS) or by 
my assistant (MB). They are selected from a separate tape of textual com- 
mentary by the poet, and from my assistant’s comments to me in the Zemmour 
dialect, with which I am most familiar. 

The translation of the text itself sacrifices any pretensions to literary merit, 
in favour of linguistic and semantic fidelity. That is, I have not tried to create 
an equivalent poem in English, but to keep as close as good English permits to 
the syntax and the sense of the original Tamazight. 


The text, with interlinear translation 
1. nzur-&, a u-n-ada isalin vsignu, 
We put Thee first, O One who makes rise the clouds, 
irœu-d: mq, a. 
He releases the rains. 
2. tkim-d:, ai aman, igna, at:naym adyar n-ag:am mhrum, a. 
You traversed, O waters, the sky, to slay the forbidding hill. 
9. nzur-s, a u-n-ada isalin rsignu, weu-d: imqi, a. 
(same as v. 1) 
4. thim-d:, at aman, igna, at:naym adyar n-ag:an mhrum, a. 
(same as v. 2) 
5. sbhan lhu ladim ; k:u adyar, tk:a-d: nig-as rb:1, a. 
Praise the Living, the Omnipotent ; each hill, God has passed over it. 
6. nzur-$, a sidi rb:1, da-it:xlaqn, 
We put Thee first, O my Lord God, who then was creating, 
ismdud:a lxalik, a. 
He caused his creatures to differ. 
T. nzur-&, a rb:i, a u-n-ada-it:xlaqn, isn 
We put Thee first, O God, O One who creates, He knows . 
ma-da t:slalan, 
what They cause to be born, 
8. id: tautmt ima d auim, 1-larham a-it ralq, 
Whether it is female or it’s male, in the womb He created it, 
1g-asn ULI, a. 
He gave them food. 
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9. mani sg-asn-d-ik:a, uin-n-ada it:t:, a 
From whence to them it passed, those which he eats, 
g-dis n-ta da-t-vurun, 
in the belly of that one who bears him, 
10. mat:a t'am n-at-ishman, ur t-anaix, 
What is the porridge that makes him grow, I have not seen it, 
gbl ad:-audn s-1f:, a. 
before they come to the breast. 
11. id: ayrum, ima d aft:al, id: ša ar-a dnin, 
Whether it’s bread, or couscous, whether it’s something else, 
iqabl-t rb:i, a. 
God took care of it. 
19. sbhan mulana, azta-n-a, ur wilt xs t-rb:1 d'au n-ufus, a. 
Praise the Lord, this weaving, it is not except under God’s hand. 
13. sbhan mulana, azta-n-a, ur «ili xs 1-rb:1 d'au n-ufus, a. 
(same as v. 12) 
14. ad-aë-xlfr awal, ai imi n-u, a-namr 
I will change to thee the word, O my mouth, we will begin 
i-un:a g:-nt:omam, a. 
in that whereof we are thinking. 
15. ad-a&-xlfz awal, gix am lulait, 
I will change to thee the word, I’m like a woman, 
r:$m ad ndfur, a. 
it’s decorative art that we follow. 
16. ibda ulqid yuri, a ut, k:u d ngax 
The embellishment falls to me, O you; even as I weave 
Zaë n-tid-rst, slalax, a. 
the centre of the top row, I cause to be born. 
17. a, sala tulb:a d l'ulama xf-d:in, 
Ah, I have asked scholars and wise men about the religion, 
sala wid:a yranin, a. 
I have asked those who have studied. 
18. a, mai d ihlan afla islam, a-nsal t-tid:a hrmnin, a. 
Ah, what is good as concerns Islam, we asked about these forbidden. 
19. nufa-n laugat-a, xs ana gf- ax-inha lštab 
We found there these times, it’s just on whatever the book warns us 
ai ndfar, a. 
about, that we follow. 
20. ha lumt, 1l'‘ab-aën S:itan, td:amt g:-ubrid lat:a, ya. 
See, people, Satan has tricked you, you go in the path of error. 
21. isyal-d amata g:-tlb:a, d:an, gazan 
He fooled most of the scholars, they have gone and enlisted 
yurs, uid:a, yranim. 
with him, these who have studied. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


2D. 


206. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


90. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


3D. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
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uin adx ur yrinin gan am lbhaim n-s 

Those who have not studied are like his beasts of burden, 

ila d-ain-inu, ya. 

it’s that he drives them. 

tutm-as 1-8:itan, qah g:-ufus, abrid n-s ag-as-td:am, a. 

You have fallen all into Satan’s hand, it’s his path in which you go 

to him. 

tutm-as 1-8:itan, qah g:-ufus, abrid n-s ag-as-td:am, a. 

(same as v. 23) 

vyal d amata g-tlb:a, d:an gazan yurs uid:a yranin, a. 

(same as v. 21) 

uin ada ur yrinin gan am lbhawm n-s, 1l:a d-atn-inu, ya. 

(same as v. 22) 

ay, tutm-as 1-itan, qah s:-ufus, abrid n-s ag-as-td:am, a. 

Ah, you have fallen all into Satan’s hand, it’s his path in which you go 

to him. 

iga lmursth afia n-un, t$am-asn, a ‘bad ad:x, s:lta. 

He became candidate over you, you gave them, O you servants, the vote. 

a, vumz lk:ursv, la-1k:at tinbadin yifun, 

Ah, he has seized the chair, he is beating orders upon you, 

ad: is imam, a? 

is it that you are blind ? 

tgam kul lz n-s, iga rats n-un, tusi digun laman, a. 

You have all become his army, he is your chief, he has placed confidence 
in you. 

isa-aun lk:usini, in:a-auit hai abrid nag-as td:um, a. 

He gave you orders, he told you * Here's the path on which you go ! ' 

in:a-aun ur t:vrix ad-anix digun ša u-n-ada tt:zalan, a. 

He told you ‘ I don't like to see among you anyone praying ’. 

in:a-aun ur torte u-n-ada u:azgumn nyd ad-it:‘a$ar, a. 

He told you ‘ I don’t like one who fasts, or who tithes ’. 

in:a-aun má l:a mag:hdan S:had:a n-muham:d, ibdu-us, a. 

He told you if there is any who observes the creed of Muhammad, he 
will part with him. 

in:a-aun ur iiir nt:a zas tun urgaz n-agan lfasiq, a. 

He told you he himself doesn’t like anyone but a man who does evil. 

tn:am kul nam 1-tblas, 1°2b-aun, ui-n-ada it:qis, a. 

You all said yes to Belial, it pleased you, what he was saying. 

wa, rurarn s-aglmad tlb:a, rarn Vadul, 

Oh, the scholars have turned to the left, l'adul have turned, 

s-umata zi-lqadian, a. 

with the majority of the gadis. 

t'ama-asn s:iasa, mumu ual:n af-ubrid, alig ur t-anin, a. 

Politics blinded the lens of the eyes to the path, until they don’t see it. 
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id:a lmk:t:b, wi lqum, 

The party headquarters has gone and taken the populace, 

ag:d lam‘, ur 1-ad:a-t-t:k:an, a. 

whereas the mosque, they no longer visit 1t. 

td:a lmuhadara, tvwi-t-d: s:4asa dyt, 

The synod has gone, politics has taken it nowadays ; 

tzlam abrid umlil, a wid:a yranin. a. 

you have lost the white road, O you who have studied. 

tbdam d lmnéura, a uin:a tyr:a lat: 

You have parted with the main road, O ones whom the track 

n-ag:a «zugwan, a. | 

of thieves has deceived. 

ha lislam, ad-x-vém" un:a vyzifn ula uid:a wWhin:, a. 

Here's Islam, it will gather to us the tall ones as well as those who are 
short. 

ha lislam ad-aa-i£m! un:a iml:uln, uala uid:a ibzin:, a. 

Here's Islam, it will gather to us the white one as well as the dark. 

una išhadn kul ar-t:inin sidi n:bi manig: as-tk:at, a? 

Those who profess all and say ' My lord the prophet’, where will 1t 
strike him ? 

lhizb n-sidi rb:1, tuf lhzab kul, a uid:a yldnin, a. 

The party of my Lord God is better than all parties, O ones who are 
mistaken. 

ha lhizb §:ura, ha-aun wi listglal, 

Here’s the party ‘the Council’, here you have one ‘ Independence ’, 

ha-& t-thad:, hai-auit ui n-zbha 

here thou hast ‘the Union’, here you have the one of ‘ the Front’, 

halharak:a ; tmaazam l:umur. 

here ‘the Movement’; you are pulling things apart ! 

a, k:ul wun in:a-1asn-d: 4-4u-n-sn, ha-n wn, 

Ah, each one said to his.own, ‘ There are those, 

ad-anx r:un, a. 

they would turn us out ! ? 

a, yas £b:nn-ax am uyu, dar šin-ax kul s-tadaut, d'un, 

Ah, they just curdled us like milk, then they gave us all their back, 
they went, 

alig tmsbaram, ai idam:n, alig da tt:miub:aim awal, a. 

Until you disowned each other, O blood-kin, until you stopped speaking 

to each other. 

id: aumatn gan ndlibn, ur iqim 

Is it that brothers have become enemies, no longer does 

iun ad-ag:in wis-sin, a. 

one glance at the second. 


5l. 


52. 


02. 


54, 


55. 


56. 


57. 


08. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 
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bdan-in lhzab, il:a iun yr-iun, 

The parties have divided them, one belongs to one, 

dix il:a dun yr-uin, a. 

now the other belongs to those. 

bdan-tn lhzab, il:a wun yr-uin, tun tka dix yr-win, a. 

The parties have divided them, one belongs to those, one belongs now to 
those. 

a, k:u un 1n:a-1as t-wi-n-s, a lmuxlis, a d:u-d 

Ah, each one said to his own, ‘ O disciple, come here 

ak:-usax, a. 

that I counsel thee ’. 

gma-s, yaras ad-as-tsawalt, lxain a» d:-iga 

‘Thy brother, beware that to him thou speakest, it’s a traitor that he is, 

ur wil, a. 

he is not good.’ 

ar, ar iwit, at amata, d d:nub, il:a af tadaut n-un, a. 

Ah, what thou carryest, O majority, is sins, it is on your back. 

ms ur t-tanit as:a g-d:untt, ha livra lhsab n-s yifun. 

If thou hast not seen it to-day in life, here’s death, its reckoning con- 
cerning you. 

izla-kun s:iasa, alig: ur tsinm ain-n-ag:an 

Politics has tricked you, until you don’t know what 1s 

lhlal yd: a-n-ag:an lhram, a. 

permitted or what is forbidden. 

a, n:aib lhzaz, ar-d-ian:a dzurnin 

Ah, the leader of pilgrims and even those who go on pilgrimage to 

qbr n-n:abr, hmara ad-‘aidn, ad-tubn, 

the tomb of the prophet, in order to return, to repent, 

ayuln, §:an-t:-1d 1-s'asa, ya. 

they changed, they went over to politics. 

a, n:aib [fugara, iqabln l:wwdu, 

Ah, the leader of Faqirs, who care about ritual washing, 

hdun-kn, a d:in r-rb:1, Sfan-t:-1d 1-s:1asa, ya. 

they observe you, O religion of God ; they have gone over to politics. 

ha talb, ur rite g-lquran, uala 

Here's the scholar, he doesn't think about the Qur'an, nor 

štin n-ag:an lhlal, ynd: ain igan lhram, 

do they think of what is permitted, or of whatever is forbidden ; 

San-t:-id t-s:iasa, ya. 

they have given themselves to politics. 

tga-kun s:iasa, a uin:a t-dfarnin, d asryu ualn:s1. 

Politics has made you, O ones who follow it, wood for the fire. 

tbdam uin:a sarnin l'uwald:in, xf-taimat: n-ag:an luad, a. 

You have separated those who share parents, for a brotherhood of paper. 
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yar, alig: da tant adgwal n-$ d umes, 

Ah, when thou seest thy in-law and thy brother, 

trwlt, ad-is-tbdut, a. 

thou fleest, that with him thou part. 

ur aun-tt:sgad ugšdim 1s:n, 

Sitting with them does not make you go straight, 

ula $:uar, yr-idam:n n-un, a. 

nor discussion, with your blood-kin. 

imuatm artla yr-inzarin, ur iqim tun hlaj:an ius-sin, a. 

You fight each other now to the nostrils, not one remains who needs the 
second one. 

ur aun-igi s-ufus n-a, ula tgit-as, 

He didn't do to you with his hand, nor didst thou to him, 

ág al:u dix, s-udar, a. 

thou as well, with the foot. 

hl:as n-rutas ar kn-1sufin, 

It’s the dark deeds of party chiefs which puff you up, 

isuf:-t ad-tmiubaim awal, a. 

he swells it that you cut off words with each other. 

a taimat:, a ta, ast tabansa, 

O blood ties, O thou, take the harvester’s apron, 

ast amgr, id: is amit, a? 

take the scythe, is it that thou art blind ? 

a, tdfarm s:iasa alig: ur tsinm ain-n-ag'an —— 

Ah, you follow politics until you don’t know anything of 

lhlal yd: n-ag:an lhram, a. 

what is good or of what is forbidden. 

ha lislam, n-a-yifun frd. rb:t, dyt 

Here's Islam, which God set upon you, nowadays 

ur 1ad:a-t-tétim, a. 

you no longer think of it. 

lhizb n-sidà vb: ag:t:flahn, ula uid:a t-dfarnan. 

It's the party of my Lord God which guides aright, or those who are 

following 1t. 


Linguistic and cultural notes (numbers correspond to verses) 

1. The deity is referred to by three different person markers: as object of the 
verb nzur, by -š 2 sg. m. ; in the vocative phrase, as relative subject t- -n of 
the first verb sali, and as 3 sg.m. subject ?- of the second verb rau. (The -d: 
of wau-d: is a directional particle.) 

2. k:an-d: uaman aëna, la-ngn ansa manig: ur-ituid Vansr, uala asif, uala 
aybalu, adyar nag: thrm lišt * The water passed. here via the sky, it slays the 
place in which does not enter well, nor river, nor spring ; a hill in which life is 
impossible —MB. la-t:-isua sidi s-uaman u-unzar ‘My Master causes it to 
drink with water of rain —BNS. 
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6. The pattern of v.l is followed, with the verb t:xlag ' create? in the 
relative, smdud:a ‘ cause to differ ' in 3 sg.m. 

da-it:xlagn iterative stem with da non-future tense, is interpreted as referring 
to time following the activity of the previous verbs : God brought the rain, then 
created living creatures, causing them to differ. 

7. The pattern of vv. 1 and 6 is followed, with an additional shift of reference 
to God, this time in number: i:slalan ‘ they cause to be born’ has n 3 pl. m. 
subject marker. MB explains: rb:i ag:sluln dj n-d:ri, isufy-it yr-d:unit * It's God 
who causes a child to be born, He causes it to go out to the world’. 

8. Note shift in number in references to what is created: 3 m.sg. in the 
direct object if of the verb ¿ælg * He created ’, but 3 pl. in the indirect object asn 
of the verb 4g ‘ He gave ’. (literally, ‘ He did to them food "). 

9. The number of the referent of v. 8 is again shifted, this time from plural, 
in the indirect object asn of ik:a ‘it passed ’, to singular in the subject ¢ of wt: 
‘he eats ’ and the direct object ¢ of the relativized verb turun ‘ who bears him’. 

10. The number of the referent of vv. 8 and 9 shifts from singular, in the 
direct object a£ of tshman ‘ which makes . . . grow’, to plural in the subject n 
of audn ‘they come’. 

ur lix is ila ša m-t:'am 1sgman lxlq qbl ad vaud if: m:ais * I have not seen if 
it is some porridge which makes grow the creature before he arrives (at) the 
breast of his mother '—MB. 

11. 2qabl vb: mag:t:t: lxlq, m'ana, is:n mag:t:t: g:-dist n-mars * God takes care 
of what the creature eats, that is, He knows, what it eats in the belly of its 
mother ’—MB. 

12. i-rb:& d'au n-ufus, literally ‘to God under the hand’; a common 
alternative to the possessive d'au n-ufus n-rb:1 ‘ under the hand of God °. 

azta-in, lhm akina, ai n-ami ur nqd:a as-nisin * That weaving, that task afore- 
said, whatever like we are not able to know '—MB. 

13. Verse 12 is repeated, marking a stanza closing, and the end of the 
opening invocation. Not all stanza closings are clearly marked in this per- 
formance, as the poet performed without his companions who customarily 
repeat the last line of a stanza while the poet prepares for the next one. 

14-16, In this transition to the main subject, the Shaykh likens his creative 
activity to that of a woman weaving: before she finishes one decorative band, 
she is mentally creating the next band’s design. Berber weaving is often a 
sequence of plain bands alternating with more or less conventional designs, 
with no sequential relationship except non-repetition. 

14. at imi n-u ‘O my mouth!’ exemplifies the use of the vocative for 
non-human referents, typical of this genre. Cf. v. 2, at aman ‘ O waters !’. 

15. adai iqim dat išdif, la teta, la t:g: alqdn. ilqdn g-uawal, am nk:, am 
tmtut ‘ When she sits before the loom, she weaves, she makes embellishments. 
Embellishments in words—like me, like the woman ’—BNS. 

18. ihlan ‘ which is/are good’, hrmnin ‘ which are bad’. Cf Ar. halal 
* permitted by the religion °, haram ‘ forbidden by the religion °. 
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19. ana gf- inverts the normal order of preposition and object; cf. inka 
lstab xf-ai-a ‘The book warns us on this’. ana combines a? relative pronoun, 
n genitive, and a? relative pronoun as object of preposition af. 

20. lumt (Ar. al-umma) : the community of Muslims, including those gone 
and those yet to come. 

abrid lat:a, ur thin, ixdan, win-n-falt:at * Path of error, 16 is not good, it errs, 
the one of faults'—MB. In explaining lat:a by the corresponding verb xda, 
MB adds as a synonym a loan-word from French, lfalt:a, here in its plural 
formed on an Arabic model, -t. 

21. gazan ‘ they have enlisted ’ (cf. Fr. engager) implies to enlist in a modern, 
commercial (especially French) army—as so many Imazighen have done. 

uid:a < ud ‘these’ + da, verb phrase tense marker. 

23. tutm-as 1-8:ttan, literally ‘ you have fallen to him to Satan’, has the 
indirect object in both pronominal (-as) and nominal (§:itan) form. The con- 
struction of indirect object plus prepositional phrase is analogous to that in 
v. 12; see note. : 

24. Repetition of v. 23 marks a stanza break. Cf. note to v. 13. 

25. Identical to v. 21, except that yal is substituted for its causative form 
syal, an uncommon instance of interchangeability. yal is commonly used in 
the sense of ‘ believe ° (Laoust, op. cit., lexicon). 

27. Identical to v. 23 except for (1) the opening particle ay, an interjection 
which sometimes has no more force than a mere line-filler ; and (2) substitution 
of the instrumental s: for the locative g: in the prepositional phrase : s:-ufus. 
Thus literally ‘ you have fallen to him to Satan all by the hand’. 


28. Satan is referred to first as singular, in the verb iga ‘ he became’ then 
as plural, in the indirect object asn of t$am ‘ you gave’. 

29. vumz lk:ursi g-lbarlaman ‘ He has taken a seat in Parliament '—BNS. 

id: ts is redundant, whether stylistically or by mistake. id: < is +d 
usually precedes a noun phrase ; ts alone precedes a verb phrase. 

31. lk:usini—cf. Fr. la consigne * orders (military) ’. 

34, mag:hdan < ma + ai + thdan; ma makes the relative clause a? 1hdan 
$:had:a n-muham:d an independent clause, which then functions as subject of 
the verb dla. 

35. lfasiq, zama argaz-ad, la-it:‘ba zas š:rab, sas lqmr, xas tixiuna, xas 
tv 4alin, xas awal g:-mad:n. kul ai-a lfisq ag:a. u-n-it-igan, lfasiq, ‘nd tmtut, 
lfasiqa * The sinner, i.e. this man, he follows only wine, only gambling, only 
stealing, only women, only words about people. All this, it’s sm. One who does 
it, (he’s) a sinner, or a woman, a sinneress '—MB. 

37. azlmad ‘ left’ does not have the political implication of Western usage, 
but the older significance of evil, v. right for good. Similar value pairs in Berber 
are: crooked v. straight, dark v. light, black v. white. 

s- directional, in s-azlmad, takes the independent noun form in a; s- instru- 
mental in s-wmata takes the dependent noun form in u. Cf. amata in v. 21. 

l'adul ag:t: ‘auan: lgadi g-lmhkama ‘It’s the l'adul who assists the qdd? 
in the court of justice '——MB. 
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lgadt, la-it:usama qadi lnuminin ; uryirs s:iasa, tas ad-in‘at abrid n-sidi 
rb:i. as:a lgadi tert abrid n-sidi rb:1, idfar s:iasa, la-it:g: lfrq agar mid:n. talb, 
ur iqim ad-id:u yr-léam/ ad-iqis lhad:it. iayul ti:d:u yr-lmk:t:b, la~dfar siasa. 
ur da-tt:mt:al awal n-sidi rb:i. b‘ad lgadian ‘ The qad?, he is called qad? of the 
believers; he has no politics, only that he show the road of our Lord God. 
To-day the qad? has left the road of our Lord God, he follows politics, he makes 
a difference between people. The scholar, he no longer goes to the mosque to 
tell the hadith. He has changed, he goes to the party office, he follows politics. 
He does not repeat the word of our Lord God. Many of the gadis !’—MB, 
after BNS. 

38. asn ‘ to them ’, 3 pl. indirect object of t'ama ‘she blinded’. Cf. similar 
construction in vv. 12 and 23. 

39. Or, ‘ has nearly taken the populace’; before another verb phrase, d'u 
‘go’ can have the sense of ‘ to almost— ’. 

40. lmuhadara, la-tt:ili g:-lžam‘, la-t:yiman mid:n af-uawal n-d'in. dy 
lmuhadara, ur tkim g:-lzuam‘. td:a yr-lmk:t:b. xf-s'iasa at da-k:ain md:n 
akzdim ‘ The synod, it is in the mosque, people sit (discussing) on the word of 
religion. Nowadays the synod, it does not remain in the mosques. It has gone 
to the party office. It’s on politics that people are sitting’—BNS. (Cf. 
k:at, v. 29.) 

umlil * white’, here ‘ good’. Cf. note to v. 37. 

41. d ‘with’, abbreviated form of ag:d. 

lxt: n-ag:a izugwan ‘ the track of thieves’: the relative phrase ag:a tzugwan, 
object of the genitive particle n, is greatly compressed, probably from under- 
lying ai relative ++ igan ‘ which did/made’ + plural noun txugwan * thieves °. 

42. Literally, ‘ one who is tall or these who are short °. The stylistic variation 
of u impersonal pronoun + an n- genitive phrase, with wd (the root u plus 
plural and proximate markers), is repeated in the next verse. 

44. tk:at ‘ it (feminine) strikes ' has no definite subject referent ; the sense is 
* Where will harm come to him ? '. 

46. The line is lengthened to include the five major political parties, each 
introduced by the demonstrative ha. Note the variety of object pronominals 
that occur with ha, all in the second person but differing in number and class : 
ha-un with indirect plural, ha-3 with indirect m.sg., and hat-awit with direct 
plural (the final 7 in hat is automatic before a). The latter phrase might be 
translated ‘ here you ones of The Front’. 

Shaykh Ben Nasser explains tmaazam l:umur as follows : mag:an * imzazam 
Lumur’? gan sda‘ i-d:unit, smaazan lislam. uad, in:a-ia&, abrid-ad ag:ziln ; uad, 
in:a-ia&, hai abrid igiln * What is ‘ you are pulling things apart " ? They made 
a noise to the world, they caused Islam to pull apart. This one, he said to thee 
“It?s this road which is good”; this one, he said to thee “ Here's the good 
road!” *. 

48. #b:n * curdle ° could refer either to the firming up of the curd, or to the 
separation of curds and whey. 
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ši + s-tadaut ‘to give (to someone) with the back’ is to turn one's back 
on him. 

49. av 1dam:n, literally * O blood’, an important concept in kinship, e.g. 
aumain sg:-tdam:n, sg:-tb:a-tsn d-mat-tsn ‘blood brothers, from their father 
and their mother ’—a necessary distinction in a culture of plural marriages. 

awal * word’ is used here in the sense of speaking, communication ; else- 
where, for language, dialect, or promise, honesty. 

tmsbaram is explained by the poet: tbr:at zigi br:ax zik:, ur tgit uma, ur giv 
uma-s alig imiubaim awal ‘ Thou alienatest from me, I alienate from thee, thou 
art not my brother, I am not thy brother, until you mutually cease from 
speaking ’—BNS. 

52. This may be a stylistic variation of v. 51, or an attempt to repeat it, 
avoiding the ambiguity of the indefinite pronouns. 

53. ak:-usax has ak: occurring in the place of the direct object pronominal ; 
the expected form is aš for this dialect. 

There is a shift of number between the nominal and pronominal indirect 
objects of the verb n’a ‘he said’: the pronominal IO, as, is sg., while the 
nominal phrase object of the indirective ?-, wi-n-s, has as its head the plural 
form ut of the indefinite pronoun. 

54, gma-§ ‘thy brother —cf. wma-$ in note to v. 49, in BNS’s prose 
explication. 

55. The opening line-filler /a/ and the vocative /a/ both have the form /ai/ 
here, because they precede vowels. 

The relative pronoun /ai/ rarely occurs first in a sentence, usually being 
preceded by a noun or the particle /ma/. Normal sentence order for this verse 
would be d d:nub ai tiwit, ai amata. The d preceding d:nub is an affirmative 
particle. 

Note shift in number between amata ‘ majority ' (sg.), with t- -¢ 2 sg. verb 
subject, to plural possessor in tadaut-n-un * the back of you (pl.)’. 

56. The second person subject of the verb is singular, the object of the 
preposition y?f- is plural un, for same referent. 

tkm ur thim ain tan af-tuyu n-un, g:-d:unit, ha lara, td:a-d: ad-tuám lhsab 
a-1b.1, thsab n-d:nub n-un * If you have not seen whatever there is on your backs 
in the world, here’s death, she came that you give account to God, account of 
your sins '——MB. 

58. Shaykh Ben Nasser explains the deep significance of the pilgrimage : 

dyi, tun lhaj, ad:aé id:u yr-lhij, ur id:i alig: itub, ik:s afus n-s sg: uin:a 
g:-il:a d'unub, id:a ad-isird d:unub, ad-isird tuya n-s af- uin:a iga ‘ Now, a 
pilgrim, when he goes to the Hijaz, he doesn’t go until he repents, he removes 
his hand from that which has in it sins, he goes to wash his sins, to cleanse his 
back of that which he has done’. 

ar-d-1an:a = Zemmour agd uin:a—MB. 

š:an-t:-id ‘they gave it here’; the ¢: f.sg. DO has no referent. Its use with 
ša + td constitutes an idiom ‘ to go over (to) ’. 
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59. Mohamed ou Bou ‘Azza defines a faqir by reference to my adoptive 
Berber father, who follows the cult of a marabout : 

lfagir—am ib:a-m mulud, d lfaqir ag:a. Waqir nt:a ag:an ij urgaz it:amun išt 
n-jmiat, ayr-m ila kul t:sbth, la t:dkarn rb:t. il:a šis tiéani, la-yir-s t:d'un 
mid:n sg:-siniyal, la-t-dzurn mid:n. il:a aluni š:ix lk:tani ‘ A faqir—like thy 
father Mouloud, it’s a faqir that he is. A faqir, that is a man who associates with 
a sect who all have beads, they call on (?) God. There is Shaykh Tijani, people 
come to him from Senegal, people go on pilgrimage to him. There is also Shaykh 
al-Kitani ’. 

l:uwdu—the ritual ablution before prayer. 

hdun-kn ‘ they observe you’ has pl. subject marker for a sg. referent n:atb, 
and pl. object affix kn for sg. object d:in. 

Sfan-t:-id ‘they gave it here’. Cf. same construction in v. 58, with 
homonym &:a. 

60. The number of the subject shifts, from sg. in the noun falb and verb 
išti, to pl. in the second verb &tin and the final verb šan. Here the shift in 
number effectively focuses on the type (the scholar) and then widens to the 
larger scene, the whole class of scholars—Qur’anic scholars, of course. 

62. tavmat: n-ag:an luad ‘ brotherhood of paper’: a political party. 

64. ur aun-tt:sgad ugidim is:n ‘not to you is causing to go straight the 
sitting with them’: i.e. you no longer sit in council with your kin, which would 
keep you straight. A phrase often heard in family situations is qm a-nmáaur 
* Sit and let us take mutual council’; cf. noun š:uar ‘ discussion °. 

idam:n ‘blood’: see note to v. 49. 

65. hlaj:an ‘ they need’ has pl. subject marker for sg. referent (un ‘ one’. 
Normal prose style would use the relative subject for the verb modifying vun : 
thla}:an uis-sin * who needs a second one’. Cf. v. 59, where Adun is pl. instead 
of (normal prose style) relative ?hdun, in exactly the same relative sense. 

66. A saying which denies having done wrong to someone : ur as-gix s-ufus 
ula s-udar * I did not do to him with hand nor with foot  —MB. 

Note shift in number for second person referent, from plural IO aun indirect 
object of igi, to sg. subject in tgit ‘thou didst’ and in the appositive noun 
&g ‘ thou’. | 

67. isuf:-t ‘ he swells it’: referent of the subject marker 2 (3 sg.m.) is not 
clear. It could be til:as ‘ dark deeds ’, f.sg., with a shift in gender ; more likely 
is ruias (sg. rais) ‘ chiefs’, with a shift in number from pl. noun to sg. verb. 

68. MB illustrates the strength of taimat: (Zemmour tagmat:) : ikm am-iga 
ša if sg:-uin n-m ša n-Var, la-as-ti:init (wa, xas d:u, tl:a tagmat: gar-anx * If to 
thee some one from the ones of thee did some harm, thou sayest to him “ Oh 
well, just go, there is kinship between us ”’’. 

71. lhizb n-sidi rb:i ‘ the party of my Lord God’: cf. v. 45. The Shaykh's 
use of the political term hizb for Islam is deliberately ironical, implying that 
political terms are the only ones understood by modern people. 

ag:t:flahn ‘which guides aright’: the verb root flh may be historically 
related to that of the noun aff:ah ‘ farmer, cultivator ’. 


EASTERN IRANIAN ARCHITECTURE : 
APROPOS OF THE GHURID PARTS OF THE GREAT 
MOSQUE OF HARAT! 


By A. S. MELIKIAN CHIRVANI 
(PLATES I-XV) 


The Great Mosque at Hardt ranks among the largest religious buildings 
still standing in Iranian lands. In the past it has been referred to ? as an example 
of Ghürid architecture heavily restored at various periods. In fact, anyone 
standing inside the four-ayvan courtyard and looking at the typical arches 
(plates 1-11) or at the marble columns so similar to the stone work at the 
Gazargah, and the mausoleum of Gawharshad, would be inclined to regard it as 
a typically Timürid mosque. But as soon as one walks into the ayvan this vault 
takes on unusual proportions : on each side are passages with remarkably strong 
pillars ; and the points of the arches differ from the usual Timürid modulum. 
The same is true of the complex passages leading from the eastern facade, 
almost entirely rebuilt in recent years: here also strong square pillars support 
arches the spans of which come closer to twelfth- or thirteenth-century models 
rather than those of the late fifteenth century. It would be unwise, of course, 
to reappraise the period of such an important structure on the basis of a passing 
impression ; a thorough study on the spot, including the drawing of the over-all 
plan and elevations, and accurate measurements, is necessary. 

Three parts of the mosque seem, however, to justify the assumption made 
long ago by Diez 3 and more recently by Grabar.4 The first is the low vaulting 
leading right and left from the middle of the western ayvän (plate mm). It has 
retained a brick pattern of a distinctly twelfth-century appearance on both 
sides (plate 1v). In addition to this, an inscription has been preserved in the 
aisle leading to the south. The latter was partly photographed as early as 1924 
by von Niedermayer, and later read by Sauvaget.5 The other sections have 


1 Earlier articles on cognate topics, ‘ Remarques préliminaires sur un mausolée ghaznévide ’, 
appeared in Arts Asiatiques (Paris), xvtr, 1968, 59-92, and * La plus ancienne mosquée de Balkh’, 
Arts Asiatiques, Xx, 1969, 3-19. Here, as in those articles, the term ‘ Iranian ’ has been used in 
the cultural sense appropriate to the period, and is, of course, not to be understood as referring 
to the more restricted area of present-day Iran. 

2 E. Diez and O. von Niedermayer, Afghanistan, Berlin, 1924, 55-6. 

? Diez and von Niedermayer, loc. cit. 

4D. Hill and O. Grabar, Islamic architecture and its decoration, A.D. 800-1500, London, 1964, 
55-6 ; their plate 130 illustrates the archways. In the second edition, London, 1967, the eastern 
ayvan is partly illustrated on colour plate E facing p. 49, and a section of the inscription of the 
archway (shown on our plate v1) is reproduced on plate 606, which stops short after the namo 
Abū ’l-Fath. 

5J. Sauvaget, in ROEA, 1x, No. 3213, and xiv, No. 3366, p.382; tdem, ' Glanes 
épigraphiques ', REI, 1941-6, [pub.] 1947, 27-8; the inscriptions here published are only those 
parts illustrated in Diez and von Niedermayer’s Afghanistan. In the latter article Sauvaget had 
already suspected that the ruler, whose name was not to be seen in von Niedermayer's photo- 
graphs, was likely to be Muhammad b. Sam. For a detailed study of that ruler's life see G. Wiet 
in A. Maricq and G. Wiet, Le minaret de Djam (Mém. Del. Arch. Fr. Afgh., xv1), Paris, 1959, 31—54. 
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remained undeciphered to this day (plates v-vr). The complete text of the two 
sections that survive on the eastern and western vaults respectively reads : 


erally dl ssl bye P Œb, SNL ae VI ouis peal! OUI (1) 
. dade CMM dl i Lil al say Ole 
(1) The exalted Sultan, the P Shahinshah, a curbs Se neoks of 
all nations, master of the kings of the Arabs and ‘Ajam, the Sultan of 
God's earth, the protector of God's lands, the supporter of the Caliph 
of...’ 
(2) ' He who succours the world and the faith, who strengthens Islam and the 


Muslims, ruler of the universe, Abi 'l-Fath Muhammad b. Sam, Sword 
of the Prince of the Believers, may God illuminate his rule’. 


The inscription runs along the base of the vaulting, and is integrated into the 
general decorative scheme. The framing is a recent addition, damaging, as well 
as hiding, the transition between the stucco inscription and the carved brick 
decoration ; but there can be little doubt that both inscription and decoration 
were done at the same time. 

This part of the mosque at least must therefore have been built by the 
Ghürid ruler Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad b. Sam who died at Harat in 599/1202. 
A large part of the inscription seems to be preserved. Unfortunately the date, 
which in all likelihood followed the name, has not survived. The loss, however, 
is partly made up for by the other inscription bearing the name of the same ruler 
at the other end of the mosque. On the left-hand side of the eastern façade a 
large portal was decorated in the usual late Timürid style 5 until 1964, in which 
year a team from the Kabul Museum uncovered an earlier stucco decoration ? 
(plates v-v). On both sides, the portal is decorated with a large Küfie 
inscription, which again is damaged : 


ele YI lis EI OL alle’ yall ye ddl ode ely [al] (1) 
[rps pl dole dye el OB ESL 

set RO SIS by sales heel g lb fel g alle Gif... ] (2) 
Ae 9 ad 9 ap Hw Olea, ES JU ail 


6 This part of the building, photographed while still overlaid with Timürid work, was illustrated 
by Hill and Grabar, op. cit., plates 131-2, where it is referred to as an ‘ archway ’. 

7 Aşil al-Din Va‘iz-i Haravi (ed. F. Saljooqi), Risäla-yi mazürat-i Harat, Kabul, 1967, under 
the second part, “ Ta‘aliqät” ; the portal is illustrated between pp. 8 and 9. For an English 
version of this short text, see F. Saljooqi, ‘ The complete copy of the ancient inscription of the 
Ghiassudin Grand Mosque in Herat’, Afghantstan, xx, Fall 1967, 78-80. A few lines with the 
same photograph were published in a guide-book produced by the Afghan Tourist Organization, 
H. Wolfe, Herat, Kabul, 1966, p. 23. I have introduced slight corrections in Saljoogi's reading. 
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(1) ‘ The construction of this mosque out of his own money (was ordered by) 
the exalted Sultan, the greatest Shahinshah, he who rules over the necks 
of the nations, the master of the kings of the Arabs and ‘Ajam . . .' 

(2) '. .. may God .. . his power and extol his prestige and magnify his rule 
and raise his position, on the date of God's blessed month Ramadan in 
the year five hundred and ninety-seven ’. 


A third inscription, of which only a few words were still to be seen 40 years 
ago, should be mentioned at this stage. It ran at the top of the walls enclosing 
the so-called tomb of Ghiyàth al-Din, a domed structure leaning against the 
northern arcade of the mosque. It was photographed by von Niedermayer in 
1924,8 and later read by Sauvaget,® before the whole building was pulled down 
and rebuilt by the Afghan authorities, as Saljooqi informs us. Although it was 
known only in a fragmentary state, this inscription had, it seems, been an 
almost verbatim copy of one of the two others. Diez was sure that through com- 
parison with dated buildings in Persia (Varamin, Qum, etc.) the ornaments and 
epigraphic frieze could be dated to the fourteenth century with some certainty ; 
Sauvaget, however, considered this dating much too late: indeed, our present 
knowledge of Eastern Iranian epigraphy makes an early thirteenth century date 
quite likely. In other words, whether or not it was Ghiyàth al-Din's son who 
completed it, as the author of the Tabagat-i Näsiri says,10 this part of the 
building too can be safely assumed to have been built in the first nine years of 
the thirteenth century. 

In short, three surviving sections lying east, west, and north of the four-ayvän 
courtyard all date back to the reign of Abii '1-Fath Muhammad b. Sam or of his 
son. It should be added that all archways standing west and south of the court- 
yard show pointed arches of exactly the same outline as the Ghürid arches 
illustrated on plate m1. It would thus seem that a large building was completed 
during the first years of the thirteenth century over a space broadly coinciding 
with that of the present mosque, excepting the present main facades, east and 
west, which have features strongly suggesting sixteenth-century additions. 

This assumption, based on archaeological data, happens to be supported by 
an historical text of unusual precision, so far unnoticed. It was written by 
Mu‘in al-Din Zamchi Isfizäri in 897/1495-6, who first informs us !! that 
‘ apparently all these blessed constructions are part of the monument which is of 
the time of Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad-i Sam’. He then goes on to state that 
‘ the date of the construction of this monument, which has been consigned on the 
ayvän-t magsüra in Küfi letters, is 597, while it is now 897... In a later 
passage we learn about restorations carried out during the fourteenth century: 

8 Diez and von Niedermayer, op. cit., plate 155. l 

? * Glanes épigraphiques ', REI, 1941-6, [pub.] 1947, 27-8. 

10 H. G. Raverty, The Tabakat-i-Nàsiri, London, 1881, 404, and n. 1 for other historical texts. 
11 Mu‘in al-Din Zamchi Isfizari, Rawzat al-Jannat fi awsaf-i madinat Harát, ed. Muhammad 
Kazim Imam, 2 vols., Tehran, 1338/1960, 1, 30-2, 505. According to the T'abagat-i Nàsiri, 
however (Raverty, op. cit., 404), the mosque was not finished when Muhammad b. Sam died, and 


was completed by his son ; the important fact nevertheless remains that both texts emphasize 
that in any case most of the building was completed by the early thirteenth century. 
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‘Among the architectural enterprises that Prince Ghiyath al-Din successfully 
carried out, there is the restoration and consolidation of the Great Mosque in 
Harat, which, from the time of the late Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad-i 
Sam down to the period of Prince (Malik) Ghiyath al-Din, he alone was privileged 
to undertake’. Previously ‘ it was crumbling almost on every side’. One manu- 
script adds that ‘ the eastern and southern suffas were standing in ruins’. As 
a consequence of the restoration, however, ‘ every place that was damaged was 
restored more solidly than the initial building. Fine work, delicate motifs, and 
splendid designs were carried out’. The other Ghiyath al-Din mentioned here 
is the first Kart ruler of this name, who ruled over Hardt at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 

The account may be slightly bombastic, but it does fit with whai is left of the 
ayvän illustrated here. If so much restoration work was carried out a century 
and a half earlier, little of the Ghürid building could have remained intact by 
Zamchi’s time: this ayvan is likely to be the one he saw. It shows that he was 
accurate enough in his descriptions, and there is no reason to doubt his word 
when he assures us that the mosque of Harat is a much restored late twelfth-/ 
early thirteenth-century construction. From what he writes, the restoration 
seems to have little affected the inner structure, and was more like a re-shaping 
of the outer façades. The latter presumably underwent one more face-lifting in 
the following century, for nothing is to be seen now that looks like early 
fourteenth-century architecture. But the inner core must have survived more or 
less in its Ghürid appearance. 

The two remaining sections of the original mosque itself do not allow us to 
reconstruct the vanished parts, but at least they give us some idea of the types 
of decorative patterns. Several features of the decoration are unusual. Thus, 
the low vaulted passage leading to the south from the western ayvän is strikingly 
different from the ayvàn ; the main brick pattern is not unlike that of the tower 
of Bahramshah at Ghazna ; !? the border and narrow strips of interlaced scrolls 
are so far unparalleled ; and the calligraphy is also exceptional. Only two other 
Küfie inscriptions can be considered to be related to this peculiar design with 
the bilobed hastae with one hole bored at the top. The first is the interior 
epigraphic bands in the larger of the two Chisht domed structures (plate rx). 
A naskhi inscription in the name of Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad b. Sam running 
along the drum of the dome—so far unpublished—confirms that this style was 
favoured by the ruler. The epigraphic friezes of the two mausoleums at Sar-i 
Pul provide us with the other instance, but they show characteristics of a 
definitely more archaic type, such as the vine-leaves and half-palmettes.!? 

12 Hill and Grabar, op. cit., plate 150 (photograph by Josephine Powell). 

13 A. D. H. Bivar, ‘ Seljügid ziyärats of Sar-i Pul (Afghanistan) ', BSOAS, xxix, 1, 1966, 57-63 ; 
mausoleum of * Imäm-i Khurd ’, plates 1-1x ; mausoleum of ‘ Imam-i Kalan ', plate x. 

Could the two mausoleums be later than the date suggested by Dr. Bivar ? If such were the 
ease, they could be contemporary with one another, as indeed seems rather likely from the plates. 
Only a comparative epigraphic study—which the author hopes to undertake—can settle this 


problem. Their epigraphy seems to represent a stage out of which stemmed the new style shown 
by the Harat mosque and the buildings at Chisht. 
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The ayvän is on the whole more familiar. Its tendency is markedly con- 
servative. The Kiific inscription is of the highest quality. It belongs to a type 
evolved as early as the eleventh century, in which the basic letter is very simply 
drawn, but,the hastae are considerably elongated, and are interrupted half-way 
up by geometrical knots. The earliest known example of this series appears at 
the mausoleum of Salar Khalil 14 (plate x). The originality of the portal lies 
chiefly in the use as a background of a repeat-motif of half-palmettes carved with 
consummate skill. The narrow margins framing the inscription, however, again 
go back to much earlier models. Here the motif is essentially the same as that of 
one of the frames on the Dawlatäbäd minaret !5 dated 1108 (plate xr). What is 
left of the geometrical designs decorating the spandrels of the main ayvan like- 
wise differs little from the Dawlatabad patterns, and the plaited chain used at 
the top of the pillar to frame the inscription had also already been used in 
a similar way at Dawlatabàd. 

This eonservatism seems to have been due to the personal inclination of the 
artist or of his patron rather than to the lack of creative power. For if we look 
at the geometrical decoration of the pillar itself and of the side panels (plate x11), 
we see entirely new types of decoration. The use of four lotus flowers within the 
interlaced eight-ray stars on the pillar and the complicated pattern heightened 
by turquoise blue knobs on the side are quite original. 


One last lesson with regard to the general history of Iranian architecture 
may be drawn from the late Timürid over-decoration work on the ayvän. 
Zamohi's comment on the Ghürid ayvän illustrated here confirms, if our identi- 
fication is correct, that the over-decorating had not yet begun at the time when 
he was writing his book, that is, in 897/1495-6 ; thus the date of 1504 stated by 
Raverty !9 is not unlikely. The ‘restorers’ did not content themselves with 
modifying the crown of the arch—that is obvious enough (plate xir). They also 
flattened the surface (plate xrv) and erased, as it were, architectonic features 
such as the pillars on which the vault seems to rest. They brought the panels 
closer to manuscript decoration than to anything else. Their decoration was 
no longer related to structural forms and divisions, but totally independent from 
architecture itself. The tile-work on the spandrels over the blind arch of the side 
looks like the ornament to a sar-lawh to the opening page of a manuscript. Even 
the brick decoration, ironically enough, seems to be seen with the eyes of a 
painter rather than of an architect: the flatly incised lines are on a level with 
the blind arch and give the feeling of a drawing rather than of a three- 
dimensional structure. Higher up, on the squinches, they are even more artificial 
(plate xv). 


14 A. S. Melikian Chirvani, ‘ Remarques préliminaires sur un mausolée ghaznévide’, Arts 
Asiatiques, xvir, 1968, 59-92. 

15 J. Sourdel-Thomine, * Deux minarets d'époque seldjoukide en Afghanistan’, Syria, xxx, 
1-2, 1963, 122-30. 

19 Raverty, op. cit., p. 404, n. 1. 
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This is in aecordance with the general tendency of the Timürid century 
where the art of the book prevailed over all other arts.!* Objects as well as 
monuments were now being decorated with continuous patterns unrelated to 
form. Form itself changed, and became smoothly rounded and weak. 
Previously, specific sets of motifs had been used by workers in bronze, potters, 
and painters, even though all were, of course, derived from one artistic language. 
Now the tone was set by miniaturists, because surface alone mattered ; possibly 
also because small-scale creation represented the only achievement of which the 
artist was capable. When it came to a monument, the design was merely 
magnified, as 16 is here. The ability to project a vision into three-dimensional 
space and to construct was gone. This failure is a sure sign of decadence in 
architecture, however brilliant the facade may appear. 


V ef. À. 5. Melikian Chirvani, ‘Un bassin Iranien de l'an 1375’, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
LXXIH, 1200, 1969, 9. The same is true with carpets, cf. A. 5. Melikian Chirvani, ‘ Comptes 
rendus : sept cent ans du tapis d'Orient ', Arts Asiatiques, xvi, 1968, 176-9, esp. p. 178, cols. 
i and 2, 
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THE MAHANUBHAVA SAKALA LIPI 
By I. M. P. RAESIDE 
(PLATE I) 


It has been known for many years that the Mahanubhavas used ciphers 
for the transmission of much of their religious literature in Marathi. They 
devised a number of such ciphers which are known in the sect by names such 
as sakala, sundari, anka lipi, ete., but of all these sakala lipi is by far the 
commonest—no doubt because its extreme simplicity commended it to the 
scribes. Its invention is traditionally ascribed to Ravalovyasa, the author of 
Sahyddri-varnana, some time around A.p. 1335, but the earliest references to 
it are in fifteenth-century texts which simply call it ravalobäsäci nägara lipa. 
One text of approximately the same date, however, refers to it as sakalita lipa 
and within the living tradition of the sect it is always known as sakala lip? or 
sakali? The name has been variously derived from Old Marathi sakala ‘ all’, 
because it was used throughout the sect, and from Skt. sankalita, because it 1s 
full of abbreviations. The former seems more plausible. The cipher was the 
first to be introduced * and is the most widely used, whereas later, more complex 
ciphers tend to be the private preserve of one or other of the Mahanubhava 
dmndya or sub-sects. 

The first non-Mahanubhava scholar to give any details of sakala lip was 
V. L. Bhàve in the second edition of his Mahdrdstra-sdrasvata,> but the 
transeription, which he owed almost entirely to his informant Mahanta 
Dattaraja, is somewhat confusing and marred by printing deficiencies. More 
recently Dr. V. B. Kolate has provided much more information on the system 
in his editions of Méürtiprakása and Sahyddri-varnana,® but even now there is 
something to be added and, of course, the currently available accounts of the 
cipher are only accessible to those who can read Marathi. Having recently 
acquired considerable experience in the transcription of sakala lipi, I thought 
that it might be useful to expound the system in English and in rather greater 
detail than has hitherto been given to it. The subject, though somewhat 
recondite, may be of general palaeographical interest to those outside the field 
of Marathi studies. 

1 For a brief account of the Mahänubhäva sect see my introduction to ‘ A bibliographical 
index of Mahänubhäva works in Marathi’, BSOAS, xxu, 3, 1960, 464—507. 

2 of. Visnu Bhikaji Kolate (ed.), Ravalobasa-krta. Sahyüdri-varnana (Prácina Marathi Gadya- 
padya-málà), Poona, Poona University, 1964, 9-10. 

3 I owe to Professor J. C. Wright a suggestion that the name refers back rather to the Skt. 
source of OM sakala—sakalá, i.e. ‘done with art’, or even ' possessing the aspects of divinity 
that are embodied in speech and writing’ (cf. André Padoux, Recherches sur la symbolique et 
l'énergie de la parole dans certains textes tantriques (Publications de l'Institut de Civilisation 
Indienne, Série in-8°, 21), Paris, 1963, 77-81). However, this last Tantric concept has, as far as 
I know, no counterpart elsewhere in Mahänubhäva thought. 

4 The Mahünubhüva histories (Anvayasthala, Vrddhäcära, etc.) are unanimous on this point, 
although it cannot be proved for the lack of a good manuseript tradition. No Mahänubhäva MS 
is demonstrably older than the seventeenth century. 

5 Vináyaka Laksmana Bhive, Mahärästra-särasvata, second ed., Poona, 1919, 494-5, 


® Kolate, op. cit, 13-26; Muni Keéirüja-viracita Miriiprakasa, Nagpur, Vidarbha 
Samsodhana Mandala, 1962, 14-17. 
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The cipher is basically very simple.? If one imagines the Devanagari 
syllabary divided roughly in the middle, between the z and the q vargas, 


TABLE I 
4 == T == € 4 = Wf 
& g ys gg 
3 q à S a T 
u cg 4 g a 7 
b g da q 
4 g 4 
4 q thg 
4 g 4 s 
a Ww 4 H 
v( qg 4 g 
ä ge 4 Gm 
A4 Ww \ g 
e dq o d 
ò yg d 4 
s & al aT 
$ yg q g 
u a 4 g 


* 4 is frequently written in its Hindi form 4, apparently only according to the scribe's whim. 

» ch has à common variant o. The choice seems to be quite free so that one can find e.g. 
tayücü written as ds {UT in one line and 4e[4[ in the next. 

* & has a rare variant form $, which is aggravatingly liable to confusion with $| and ? 
(the ‘ repeat ? sign). 
then running from this mid-point in either direction the characters of each 
varga substitute for each other both ways, with the sole difference that the 
sakala characters are written without a head-stroke. Thus d represents z, 
and conversely ¢ equals q. 4 represents q, 4 is st, and so on, working outwards 
from the watershed in varga blocks. This is the over-all pattern, but the further 
one gets from the middle the more exceptions occur. Thus the character 3 is 
not required for Marathi, therefore 4 is left spare and is used apparently 
arbitrarily for 4, which sets off a kind of chain reaction: 4 — q, 4 = [, 

== Y, <= WL 4 is left unused, for without the head-stroke it is impossible 
to distinguish from + plus 4. Another group may be thought of as starting 
from 4 == £, which is regular, but then: a == @ à — V, s = a, leaving & 
spare at the end of the chain. Finally a little unbroken chain is formed by : 
v = 6, di — T, 4 = V. Wand 3T show no change except for the loss of the 
head-stroke, and 4 in the few cases where it is needed in Marathi appears 
completely unchanged, because 4 has already been used for 3.8 

? See table 1. 

* Although they may not always be clear to us now, the original reasons for these irregularities 
were, I think, purely practical. A probable motive for not using td has already been suggested 
and I can well imagine that the character U with no head-stroke and plus a känä would have 


been hard to write unambiguously and so was discarded. 7% and 8T, which lie outside the system 
of varga blocks, have been worked in at convenient points. 
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The over-all pattern appears more clearly perhaps when it is set out in the 
form given in table tr. 


TABLE I 


yt aA 
2 8g 4 € 
4 3 
3 4 & S 
u g 
h J qs 
{ a 
4 © o D oó " 
4 4 4 W 4 m 
4 q 4 4 
oF b g 
A qg dw 
4 4 4 4 
AF qq 
é q dq € 
o 4 4 $ 
$ R 4 8$ 
$ J u € 
4 F d Wf 


The vowel signs are added to these enciphered characters in the usual way. 
Thus & is *T, €) is df, etc. The only difference from ordinary Devanagari is 
that both short and long u are usually indicated by a subscript dot, as in 4e] 

= qi) in the first line of the page reproduced (plate 1). Very occasionally 
the ordinary short and long u signs are also used —through inattention on the 
part of the copyist rather than for any specific reason it would seem—and also, 
equally rarely, the short diagonal stroke which is also used in the einka and 
in the ordinary Devanagari writing of the Mahànubhàvas.? 

Conjunets are handled somewhat randomly, each scribe adopting his own 
system, so that one occasionally finds the same conjunct written in three ways : 
wholely in clear ¢4, half in cipher &4, and entirely in cipher +4. The prevailing 
tendency is, however, to use the normal form of most conjuncts and simply 
omit the head-stroke, and this is almost invariably the practice with groups 
involving plosive plus y and r.1° Groups containing repha nearly always keep 
it in combination with the cipher character, thus: 44 sarva, 44 surya, 
URNI nirmili. On the whole, although it is impossible to formulate any rules 
for conjuncts there is never any doubt about the transcription required. 


? eg. SKIN rusi. See p. 331 and ih: in the list of abbreviations. 
19 There are always exceptions, e.g. lé acyuta. 


[sins ou e) 

RER » Ru LÉRRREATE Re ERRAN | 
ferré Letto cites eee 
[Wes Pt: patsy mid W. 
PRE. a LPC RUE. uu 
SERA ARAM TERES | 








hb iab KRA io Pur? pus | 
| 


Wren Pur delet 
leg) ire umat: NON | 
LEA PTS se ter RUR: yos | 
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Thus far the system obviously presents very few problems and can be read, 
and presumably written, with relative ease after a few hours' practice. However, 
there is a further complication. Some frequently used words are represented 
by abbreviations known as cinhem ‘signs’. These are always preceded and 
followed by the colon-like two dots which, with the single or double vertical 
line, forms the only punctuation of the manuscripts. As a result it sometimes 
happens that as well as knowing the cinha fairly thoroughly, one has to 
disentangle a row of apparently single characters which are in fact a mixture 
of abbreviations and grammatical terminations. A simple example of 
this occurs on the first line of the reproduced page :¥:eyt:fe:at: mhanye 
caitanyäadi devatä. These combinations sometimes lead the scribe himself into 
error. For instance, having set out to write paricä as :4: 41, he may forget 
that he has started with a cinha and produce something like :4: aq. When 
one takes into consideration the fact that many of these abbreviations have 
somewhat specialized meanings in Mahanubhava philosophy or hagiography, 
it may be appreciated that the interpretation of a page of commentary written 
in sakala lip» may produce sufficient problems to amuse the crossword-puzzle 
addict for some time. 

I will end this note with a complete list of those ‘signs’ that have so far 
been noted. The bulk of them are taken from my own readings of two manu- 
scripts of Bhismacarya’s commentary on Gadyaräja," but I have added a few 
extra items from Kolate’s lists and these are marked with an asterisk. The 
abbreviations are as far as possible arranged in the order of the Devanagari 
syllabary, with the more intractable items consigned to the end. The one 
exception to this order is repha (i.e. r as the first element of a conjunot), which 
is ignored for the purposes of alphabetization because it 1s too easily confused 
with the abbreviated sign for the ending -s1.1 

Grammatical endings are frequently added to the cinha according to the 
following system. On nouns !* a vowel ending is indicated simply by the 
addition of the appropriate vowel sign to the cónha; thus :4): jw, :d;: 
phalem. The old masculine -u ending of the direct form, lost in modern Marathi, 
is sometimes represented by the short diagonal: :K: prapancu. The indirect 
-à stem, indicated by a kana, can of course take endings: :4l: 41 Jwāãcã, and in 
addition two further modifications are possible: matra and anusvara represent 
-tem, the Old Marathi accusative, while a repha-like sign above the kana 
indicates -st. Thus ‘dl: jivatem; :*1: Sricaranasi. Two mütrüs above the 
kang mean -auni— :al: phalauni. Naturally I have not wasted space by 
giving examples of these for each cinha. A few further illustrations must suffice : 


11 See Raeside, art. cit., items 98, 100. 

1? I have not given all those from Kolate’s lists which are not found in the Bhismäcärya 
manuscripts. I suspect that many of those given in the preface to Mirtiprakasa are peculiar to 
that particular MS, and since I have no way of checking the exact form of these cinhem I have 
included only those which have an unambiguous construction and which represent new words 
rather than variant abbreviations for the same words. 

13 See below. 

14 The only verb regularly abbreviated is mhan-. All the common forms of this are given in 
the list of abbreviations. 
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3 Tet 
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“a: 

. ° 

* * 

dj: 
e 


ai: 
SU: 
an: 
RTE 


15 Govinda-prabhu, the guru of Cakradhara. 


16 i.e. Cakradhara, the founder of the sect. Some texts seem to prefer to realize this as Gosävi, 


| 


others as Sarvajña. In most cases it is impossible to tell which is meant. 
1? Nägadeva-bhatta, Cakradhara's successor. 


18 Mhäimbhata, an early disciple and compiler of Liäcaritra. As can be seen, the same cinha 


can sometimes have two meanings according to the whim of the copyist. 


19 For a discussion of the realization of these mhan- forms see Kolate, Sahyadri-varnana, 
23-4. Undoubtedly they were originally derived from the old forms bhantje and bhamawns 
(cf. A. Master, À grammar of Old Marathi, Oxford, 1964, 165, 171), but at the date of the earliest 
extant manuscript in sakala (c. 1600) they were equally certainly realized as mhanije and 


mhanaunt. 
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à area = FT 
[beh Far ibd: R 
uu: TTST d 
ita: ETAT dd: qiq 
td: Pelt * nd): i 
Le Sax : D: pour ** 
ME THAT Ae TARTS 
nb: FECE 4 | 
ird qafü 44: EE 
sO: e xU: CHU 
sd]: —— megdl ll: sam 
KM URS ‘D: C7] 
f 2 :8: aradt 
àl qaid 2%: sni 
aI pia nS HT 
afar? I equ 
NE Gay 


“repeat previous syllable ’, i.e. ANR = FAT 

‘insert matter in brackets (or in margin) ’, i.e. «V 4l (Ri) = atfeer 
Tr ‘cancel’, AIR = TT 

m * cancel head-stroke ’, [rt = TTT 

N ‘ cancel hand’, kå = eet ) 


Gadyaraja-tikà, Kolate MS, fol. 106v (plate 1) 
-ti asa arthu. kaisa to parameévaru ? jo brahmamdikula mhanije caitanyamdi 
devata samaha, paratara mhanije atita apramae, enem avyekti devatàmciyà 
jnanact vyävriim. ani nyarupa mhanije brahmandasta devatà, vikrti mhanije 
pindasta devata, ani hla vigrahim ani murtā mhanije volaganim devata yasi 
karmaca thämim dharma mocaka aisi pratita pari parameávaru kavanem 
sadhanem jode hem neneti, mhanauni sakala sastrácem arnavata tulya; arnava 
mhanije samoho, tayà $astrürnavüsa mhanije russi bhuli mhanije bhranti. 
kam püm? rusisi parame$varaciyG sddhandcem jnäna nahim. 252. sdstrem 
jnanem abhidhanem. sdastrem mhanije sankhya nyde mimdsé sagatüdikem, 
jnànem, mhanije ttihäsa puränädikem, abhidhänem mhanije kala dharmädi 
agamadi aim avaghim paravaena himnem mhanije paramegvaru jnana rahitem. 


<A) 


20 Baisem was Cakradhara’s first female disciple. It was her questions that provoked many of 
the utterances which were later gathered into the Sitrapatha. 

?. Kolate (Sahyadri-varnana, 21-2) explains this cinha very plausibly as a cursive form of 
sh: (the old form of 4 plus u), so that strictly speaking it is only a variant of the preceding 
‘sign’. However, in practice it is used so frequently that there is considerable confusion of 
usage between :4: and :+h:, so that one occasionally finds forms such as ‘+h: parameévarem. 

?* One single example from a scribe who always uses :44: for sakaja. 

23 There is complete confusion between these two in the MSS of Gadyardja-tipa. I imagine 
that originally there must have been some distinction. 

34 The ordinary manner of writing krsna in the Mahänubhäva Devanägari manuscripts is 


a wv 
25 This form is obscure, but stands uncompromisingly where the other MS has :tt:. 
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kim pam ? ya avaghayäsi caurasi — caurast mhanije caum pramänt : pratakga, 
anumäna, upamana, $abda, ehim karum cali mhanije gat? nahim. kam pam? 
parameévaru apramayo mhanauni. yd avaghayäm $ästrä .paramesvaratem 
dekhauni pari triguna-kria kahi. triguna mhanije satva raja tama aise guna 
tract, athim kria mhanije k- 

Modern punctuation added. Words in roman represent abbreviations in 
the original. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CAODAISM 
I. ORIGINS AND EARLY HISTORY 


By R. B. SurrE 


I 


Few phenomena in the modern history of Asia can have been so completely 
misunderstood by Westerners as the Vietnamese religious (and political) 
movement known in European languages as ‘Caodaism’. Based upon a 
syncretic approach to religion, in which a key role is played by spirit-séances, 
it has inevitably been regarded by Christian writers with the same suspicion 
(if not contempt) as occidental ‘ spiritualism ' ; and this initial lack of sympathy 
is compounded by the fact that the spirits who have revealed themselves at 
Caodaist séances include such familiar figures as Victor Hugo and Jeanne 
d'Arc. Then there is the show-piece temple of the Caodaists at Tày-Ninh, 
which drew forth Mr. Graham Greene’s description of ' Christ and Buddha 
looking down from the roof of the Cathedral on a Walt Disney fantasia of the 
East, dragons and snakes in Technicolor’.! This superficial notion of the 
religious element in Caodaism fitted in very well with the cynicism of political 
observers, notably Bernard Fall, who saw in Caodaism no more than a political 
. movement anxious to preserve its private armies and local power, using its 
religious ideas merely to dupe a credulous peasantry.? In these circumstances, 
it is perhaps not surprising that the real nature and origins of Caodaism have 
been lost from view, and even its history has never been adequately summarized 
in any Western language. The present article will attempt to fill the historical 
gap, by tracing the history of the religion from 1925 to 1936, and then looking 
at its origins and antecedents. A subsequent article (to appear in BSOAS, 
xxx, 3, 1970) will analyse the various beliefs which have been incorporated 
into this essentially syncretic cult. | 
... To some extent Western ignorance about Caodaism is the responsibility of 

the Caodaists themselves. In the early days it was their deliberate intention 
to conceal their activities from the French, except in so far as 1t was necessary 
to offer the authorities a fagade in order to obtain formal permission to open 
* oratories ’ (thánh-thát). Moreover, it is in the tradition of Vietnamese religious 
sects to keep their innermost beliefs secret, not only from the authorities but 
from all outsiders. They did, it is true, put out a small amount of literature in 
French and English (especially around 1950-1, when there was a possibility 
that they might attract American support); but it is not easy to interpret 
correctly unless one is able to relate it to a wider background of Chinese and 


, 1 Graham Greene, The quiet American (Penguin Books, 1962), 81. 
2 B. B. Fall, ‘ The political-religious sects of Viet-Nam °’, Pacific Affairs, xxvii, 3, 1955, 
235-53. i a | ; 
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Vietnamese religious practices.? Moreover, it is very easy to be misled by these 
works into thinking that they contain the whole truth, whereas in fact they 
give only a few clues. It is only in recent years that a number of more detailed 
accounts of the early history of Caodaism have been published, in Vietnamese, 
and it is those works which form the most important source material for the 
present article. The author has probably not found all available writings of 
this kind, but in the present state of Western knowledge one may hope that 
it 1s excusable to publish an article based on incomplete material. The most 
important works used are a history of Caodaism by Dông-Tân, of which the 
first volume appeared in 1967; and a biography of Nguyên Ngoc Tuong 
published in 1958.4 Another valuable source is the number of the bilingual 
Revue Caodaïque for December 1950, which contains some material about the 
early history of the religion. In addition mention may be made of two 
Western-language accounts by people who were not themselves Caodaists : 
that compiled by the French colonial Süreté in 1933—4,9 and that written by 
the American anthropologist Dr. G. C. Hickey, relating particularly to the 
village of Khánh-Háu (Long-An province) in the 1950’s.? Finally, it is possible 
to glean a little additional information from contemporary accounts in the 
Sàigón press, notably the Écho Annamite (1920-42), whose director was for 
a long time Nguyén Phan Long, a sympathizer and eventually an active 
member of the Caodaist movement. 


II 

The formal mauguration of the Cao-Dai religion took place at a ceremony 
near Tay-Ninh, on 18 November 1926. Tây-Ninh has remained ever since the 
most publicized centre of Caodaist activity, though not necessarily the most 
important at all periods. As a centre its scale has increased with the passage 
of time. The inauguration ceremony took place in the village of Go-Kén, 
five km. south of the town of Táy-Ninh, where the Tir-Lám Tw temple had just 
been built by a Buddhist monk, the hda-thwong Giác-Hài, of Cho-Lón. He 
was a convert to the new religion, and had eagerly made over his new temple 


3 The best-known of these works is G. Gobron, Histoire du Caodaisme, Paris, 1948 (English 
translation, Sàigón ?, 1950); except where otherwise stated, references here will be to the 
English version, which includes additional material but omits an important chapter. See also 
Nguyén Trung Héu, Lwgc-s¢ Dao Cao-Dài : A short history of Caodaism (in Vietnamese, French, 
arid English), Tourane, 1956. 

. Dông-Tân, Lich-st Cao-Dai, 1. Phan V6-Vi, Süigón, 1967, referred to in subsequent 
pages as Lich-si ; Anon., Titu-siy Dic Giáo-Tóng, Nguyén Ngoc Tong, Saigon, 1958, referred 
to subsequently as N.NT. 

5 Revue Caodaique, 11° An., décembre 1950; this periodical should be carefully distin- 
guished from Revue Caodaiste, published in the years around 1930. I have not seen any copies 
of thé latter, but it is cited in Gobron, op. cit., and in Contribution, vIr (seo n. 6 below). 

€ Gouvernement-Général de l'Indochine, Contribution à l'histoire des mouvements politiques 
de l'Indochine française, vrr. Le Caodaisme, Handi, 1934, referred to subsequently as Con- 
tribution, vix. 

7G, C. Hickey, Village in Vietnam, Yale, 1964, 66-73, 200-4. 
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to its leaders; but the laymen who had subscribed funds to construct the 
temple were less happy with the arrangement, and consequently the Caodaists 
had to leave and find a new home as early as March 1927.8 They moved to 
another village, Long-Thanh, not far away, and began to construct a new 
temple of their own with funds donated by Madame Lam Thi Thanh, a business- 
woman of Viing-Liém (My-Tho), who was rewarded by becoming the first 
woman to hold high office in the Caodaist hierarchy, with the grade of phô1-suw.? 
The present temple was presumably the result of this donation, though the 
date of its final completion is not recorded in any of the materials used for this 
study. But it was not merely the temple which made Tay-Ninh so important 
as à Caodaist centre. In August 1930 there were press reports that the Caodaist 
leader, Lé Van Trung, had appealed to followers living in various parts of 
French Cochinchina to move to Táy-Ninh to settle on 500 hectares of land 
which the movement had acquired.!? A description of the Caodaist settlement 
as 16 was in 1932 indicates that the movement had two ‘ concessions provisoires ' 
at Long-Thanh, amounting to 196 hectares (none of it rice-land) and in addition 
an unspecified area of rice-land at the village of Hiép-Ninh, a little towards 
the north." There were also workshops of various kinds, and the community 
living there had (in the early days at least) something in common with the 
self-sufficient communities favoured by Gandhi in India. Indeed, given the 
considerable interest in Indian affairs shown by some of the Saigon press at 
that time, it is not impossible that Gandhi provided the inspiration for the 
Tay-Ninh community. But in the details of its administration, as well as in 
its religious content, Caodaism was thoroughly Vietnamese. Nor is it likely that 
Gandhi would have approved the development of Téy-Ninh into a military 
centre, which was to happen in the years after 1945 when the Caodaists created 
their own private army. 

In some respects Tày-Ninh was recognized by all Caodaists as the focal 
point of their religion. But it would be wrong to regard Caodaism as in any 
sense a monolithic movement, always focused upon a single centre; nor would 
it be correct to accept 18 November 1926 as the date of its first beginning. 
The history of Caodaism cannot be written in terms of the history of Tay-Ninh, 
nor in terms of the careers only of those Cáodaists who played a leading role 
there. 

The official ‘founder’ of Caodaism was a man who had very little to do 
with Tay-Ninh. He was Ngó Van Chiéu (1878-1932), sometimes known as 
Ngô Minh Chiéu, a Vietnamese official in the French colonial administration of 
Cochinchina. The son of a rice-mill employee, he was born at Binh-Tay 
(Cho-Lón), but from the age of seven he lived with his aunt (his father’s sister) 
at My-Tho. With financial help from a friend of the family, he was able to go 


8 Écho Annamite, 19 November 1926 ; Gobron, op. cit., 29. 
? Contribution, vir, 93-4. 

10 La Dépêche d? Indochine, 28 and 30 August 1930. 

11 Contribution, vir, 64—7. 
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to French schools (first the collége of My-Tho, then the Collége Chasseloup- 
Laubat in Sàigón) and so to qualify for entry into the administrative service 
in 1899. But he was never able to study in France, and Vietnamese cultural 
and religious influence inevitably counted for much more in his life than his 
French education. Having served for 10 years in Sàigón, he was transferred 
to a post at Tân-An in 1909, and remained there for a further decade. The 
remainder of his official career consisted of periods in Ha-Tién (1920), on the 
island of Phü-Quóe (1920-4), and once again in Saigon (from 1924 till his 
retirement in 1931)? It was on Phü-Quóc that he first became an adept of 
the spirit ‘ Cao-Dài ?. 

The evocation of spirits was traditionally a common pastime amongst 
Vietnamese (as amongst Chinese) officials, but Ngô Minh Chiêu appears to 
have taken it more seriously than some, especially after about 1917 when he 
sought by this means to obtain a cure for his sick mother. About the period 
1917-19, he used to attend séances at a temple at Cái-Khé (near C&n-Tho), 
later known as the Hiép-Minh temple, and it was then that the spirit called 
‘ Cao-Dài Tién-Ong’ first appeared to him. At Hà-Tién, he made further 
contacts with that spirit, in séances at the tomb of Mac-Ciru (the Ming refugee 
who had founded Ha-Tién around 1690). But it was after he moved to 
Phü-Quóe that the Cao-Dài spirit began completely to dominate the life of 
Ngó Minh Chiéu. At Tét (8 February) 1921, he accepted an instruction to 
adopt the discipline of vegetarianism ; and in April of that year he had the 
vision. which led him to adopt the great Eye as a symbol of the Cao-Dai spirit.14 
By the time of his return to Saigon in 1924, he was sufficiently confident of the 
importance of this spirit to begin to convert his friends to its worship. Those 
who became adepts of Cao-Dai during 1925 were Vrong Quan Ky, a fellow- 
official in Saigon ; Doan Van Ban, who was in charge of a primary school at 
Cäu-Kho (Cho-Lon) where he subsequently founded a Caodaist temple; and 
Nguyên Ngoc Tuong, an official at Cân-Giuôc (Cho-Lón).15 Then in December 
of that year, Ngó Minh Chiéu was visited by a quite separate group of spiritist 
adepts, known as the Phó-Loan group, and it is from that meeting that we can 
perhaps date the beginnings of Caodaism as an organized movement. The 
following month (January 1926), the cult of Cao-Dài began to be organized 
under the leadership of Lé Van Trung. 

About some of the early converts little is known beyond their names and 
profession ; but a few can be studied in greater depth. Notable amongst them 
was Nguyên Ngoc Twong (1881-1951), an official of about the same generation 
as Ngó Minh Chiéu, and one whose career was in many respects similar. Born 
at An-H6i, near the town of Bén-Tre, he was educated in Chinese at home 


1? There is a very full account of his life in Déng-Tan, Lich-st. 

13 Lich-s¢, 53 ff. 

Hibid., 66 ff. ; this episode is also mentioned briefly in Nguyén Trung Hau, op. cit., 7-8. 

15 Lich-st, 82-92; Nguyén Ngoc Tu'ong is not mentioned there, but his conversion late in 
1925 is indicated by NNT, 13. 
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and in French at the colléges of My-Tho and Chasseloup-Laubat. He entered 
the administrative service in 1902, and from 1903 till 1919 served in his own 
province of Bén-Tre. Then from 1920 till 1924 he was district chief at a place 
called Hón-Chóng, not far from Hà-Tién, where the population was mainly 
Chinese and Cambodian.19 It was whilst he was there (and interestingly enough, 
these were the same years that Ngô Minh Chiêu spent on Phü-Quôc) that he 
began to lead an ascetic life and to study the religion of the Minh-Sw sect, 
with which Chiêu had also had connexions." In 1924 he was transferred to the 
district office of Cän-Giuôc, where he remained till 1927: it is said in his 
biography that he was moved from Cän-Giuôc to the more remote district of 
Xuyén-Móe (Ba-Ria) as a result of his proselytizing activities for the new 
religion. In due course, towards the end of 1930, he would leave government 
service altogether to take up an administrative position at Tay-Ninh, where 
we shall meet him again. 

The background of the Phô-Loan group is somewhat different, for they 
appear to have had no education in Chinese culture or religion, and apparently 
some of them were originally Catholics. We first meet with them in July or 
August 1925, when they were practising spiritism ‘in the European manner’ : 
that is, using the ouïja-board.18 The two most prominent figures in the group 
were Cao Quynh Cu (1887-1929), a clerk in the railway office at Saigon, and 
Pham Céng Tác (1893-1958), who held a similar position in the customs depart- 
ment. Pham Cóng Tác, and probably other members of the group, belonged to a 
slightly younger generation than Ngô Minh Chiêu and Nguyên Ngoc Tuong. 
He was born in Tán-Àn province, and had entered government service in 1910 : 
he served in the customs department from then until January 1928, when he 
retired to devote all his time to religion. Although he was by no means a young 
man by 1926, he was not merely an organizer of spirit-séances, but also a 
medium himself!? This notwithstanding, his whole career suggests that he 
was more interested in politics than religion, though it is not clear whether at 
this stage he was already a supporter of the Vietnamese pretender, Prince 
Cuéng-Dé, then living in Japan. Certainly he had contacts with him later on, 
in 1941-2. 

Finally, something must be said of the career of Lé Van Trung (1875-1934). 
He too was of roughly the same generation as Ngó Minh Chiéu, and to begin 
with they had similar careers.? Born in Che-Lón province (canton of Phuoc- 
Dién-Trung), he was the son of a small farmer, but was able through hard 
study to gain entry to the Collàge Chasseloup-Laubat whence he graduated in 
1893. He entered the administrative service soon afterwards, and advanced 
by the normal stages until 1905. But in that year he left to enter a business 


16 NNT, 5-6. 

?? ibid., 13. 

18 Jich-s&, 88 ff. ; Gobron, 20-1, refers to this group without mentioning names. 
19 The fullest account of Pham Công Täc’s early career is in Contribution, vit, 87-90. 
20 On Lê Van Trung, see ibid., 27-32 ; also Gobron, 26 ff. | 
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enterprise, and when it succeeded he resigned his government position for 
good. Subsequently he was elected to the Conseil Colonial of Cochinchina, and 
later was chosen by the authorities to serve on the Conseil Supérieur de 
l'Indochine; he resigned from the latter in October 1925. By that time he 
had suffered some severe financial set-backs, especially in 1924; also, he had 
become interested in Caodaism. There are two different versions of his first 
attendance at a séance. According to one story, he was taken to a séance at 
Cho-Gao in June 1925 by his friend the Conseiller Nguyén Hitu Dic; the 
same account mentions that he was also a friend of the brother of Vwong Quan 
Ky, one of Ngô Minh Chiéu’s first converts.?! The other version tells how Lê 
Van Trung was introduced to a séance by ‘a relative ’, who was a member of 
the Minh-Ly sect, and how the spirit of Ly Thái Bach (Li Po, the T'ang poet) 
predicted a spiritual future for him: whereupon he gave up all his vices 
overnight.?? Whatever the origin of his connexion with Caodaism, there can be 
no doubt that he was in touch with the Phô-Loan group by 18 January 1926, 
when a séance was held at his house attended by Cao Quynh Cu, Pham Cóng 
Tae, ete., and it is from that date that he appears to have begun the organization 
of Caodaism as a formal religious movement. —— 

Jt was Lê Van Trung who in May 1926 sought government permission for 
the opening of 21 ' oratories ' in various parts of east and central Cochinchina, 
most of which had been permitted to open, under strict conditions for worship, 
by the end of the year.?* Tt was he too who organized the petition of 7 October 
1926, addressed to Le Fol, the Governor of Cochinchina, in which 28 Caodaists 
appealed for the official recognition of their movement as a religion.?5 Besides 
Lê Van Trung, and also Madame Lâm Thi Thanh, the signatories included 
Nguyên Ngoc Tuong, Lê Bá Trang, and Nguyên Ngoc Tho (who by 1931 
occupied the three highest offices at Tay-Ninh under Lé Van Trung) ; two of 
Ngó Minh Chiéu’s first converts, Vrong Quan Ky and Doan vin Bán; and 
also the five members of the Pho-Loan group. Two other names which figured 
prominently in the list were those of Lê Van Lich and Tr&n Dao Quang, both 
of whom are described as thi#y-tu (religious masters). They are mentioned in 
another context by Gobron: Lê Van Lich as head of the Minh-Duorng sect, 
and Tran Dao Quang as head of the Minh-Sw sect.?9 Their presence in this 
list of October 1926 confirms the impression that at its roots Caodaism must 
have had some connexion with the Minh sects. 


21 Lich-st, 91. 

22 Contribution, vit, 29-31, and Gobron, 26—7 ; both it would seem based, at this point, on 
material in Revue Caodaïste, no. 3, p. 345. 

23 Lich-st, 91. 

24 Contribution, VII, 81. 

25 Lich-sir, 108-10, gives the Vietnamese text of this letter and a full list of the actual 
signatories ; there was an additional list of 247 adepts, but I have not seen any record of their 
names. Cf. Contribution, vir, 32, 81, where it is noted. that no formal recognition of Caodaism 
was given at this time, despite Caodaist claims. 

26 Gobron, 151; cf. infra, p. 349. 
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The letter of October 1926 was not, however, signed by Ngó Minh Chiéu 
himself. His connexion with the Phô-Loan group and with Lê Van Trung 
proved to be very short-lived. As one source put it, ‘ used to his solitude, he 
was annoyed by the influx of adherents, who bothered him ’.2? In April 1926 
he had already decided not to become involved in the politics of the new 
religious organization, and handed over his leadership to Lé Van Trung. 
Shortly afterwards he organized his own small following at Cän-Tho, and for 
the remainder of his life he was associated only with that place. It was to 
C#¥n-Tho (in fact, Cái-Khé) that he retired in 1931, and there that he died 
the following year. His followers became known as the Chiéu-Minh sect of 
Caodaism. But behind this apparent schism there was another distinction : 
between the ‘inner’ and ‘ outer’ aspects of the religion, or between ' non- 
action’ (vó-vi, Chinese wu-wet) and ‘ salvation’ (phó-dó, Chinese pu-tu) : it was 
in the nature of this type of religious movement that some of its members 
should go out into the world and proselytize, whilst others remained aloof 
from lay contact, and also from politics.?5 It is not necessary therefore to 
suppose an open quarrel at this stage in the development of Caodaism, although 
we cannot of course be certain that none had occurred. We do not even know: 
whether Ngó Minh Chiéu attended the formal inauguration of the Cao-Dài 
religion, of which he was ostensibly the ‘founder ’, at the ceremony at T&y-Ninh 
in November 1926. 


III 

The movement which had thus been launched expanded rapidly during the 
next three years. Lê Van Trung, in a letter defending Caodaism against the 
attacks of Ernest Outrey (the Cochinchinese Deputy in the French Assembly), 
claimed in October 1928 that the religion had over a million adepts ; but that 
was almost certainly an exaggeration. More credible is the report of 100,000 
adepts in June 1927; and when a year later an article in L’Opinion suggested 
that there were as many as 700,000 adepts, even the less credulous Maurice 
Monribot agreed that there must be at least 200,000.** The number of oratories 
rose from about 20 at the end of 1926 to over 100 by 1931.9 To begin with, 
the religion was mainly centred on east Cochinchina, but as time went on it 
became equally popular in the provinces of the centre (along the Mekong), 
and began to spread to the west (the Transbassac). Gobron, for example, 
notes that all the early séances took place at Cho-Lon, Can-Gidc, Lôc-Giang, 
Tán-Dinh and Thi-Dirc: all places in the vicinity of Sàigón.3! And of the 
21 ‘ oratories’ (thdnh-that) for which Lê Van Trung sought government per- 
mission in May 1926, 13 were in Saigon and the provinces of Gia-Dinh and 
Cho-Lón, and another 2 in Tay-Ninh and Bién-Hoa ; the remaining 6 were 

27 Gobron, 27. 28 Lich-str, 129 ff. 

29 Heho Annamite, 13 June 1927; La Presse Indochinoise, 9 June 1928 (comment by the 
editor Monribot on an article in L'Opinion). 

30 Contribution, vir, 80-1. Tây-Ninh controlled 105 thánh-thăt in 1931, and 128 in 1932, but 


it is not clear whether ' dissident’ oratories at that time are excluded from these totals. 
31 Gobron, 28. 
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in provinces of the centre, My-Tho and Bén-Tre (2 each), Sa-Déc and Vinh- 
Long.? But by 1932 there were said to be about 35,000-50,000 adepts in each 
of the provinces of Cho-Lón, Gia-Dinh, Bén-Tre, and Mj-Tho; by then, too, 
there were ‘rival’ Caodaist centres at My-Tho and Bac-Liéu. Down to 1930, 
most Caodaists (with the exception of those in the Tién-Thién sect, of which 
we must treat separately) accepted in principle the hegemony of the ‘ holy 
see ” (tòa-tħánh) at T&y-Ninh. There seems to have been some kind of disagree- 
ment within the movement in 1928, as a result of which the ‘ oratory’ of 
Cau-Kho (Sàigón) came to be regarded as a dissident centre, but this does not 
appear to have amounted to a major breach.% Tt was not until 1930 that a real 
split began to develop, which produced rival centres of Caodaism. 

What happened in that year must be seen against the background of 
growing concern on the part of the authorities that Caodaism was merely a 
cover for nationalist and perhaps also Communist activities. The attack by 
Outrey in 1928 has already been mentioned. About the same period there were 
other attacks in the Sàigón press: some colons merely objected that the 
spiritism of the Caodaists was a superstition unworthy of men who had at 
least some French education; others went further, seeing in Caodaism a 
disguised revival of the secret societies which had endangered the security of 
the colony in the years before 1916. One writer suggested that the temple at 
T&y-Ninh was built on the precise spot where two Frenchmen had been murdered 
during the troubles of 1866.54 A feature of the religion which especially alarmed 
the authorities at that time was its popularity amongst Cambodians, many of 
whom came across the border on pilgrimages to the ‘ holy see’ during 1927. 
As a result, on 23 December 1927 the King of Cambodia issued an ordinance 
condemning the new religion as a heresy, and for the time being these pilgrim- 
ages came to an end.35 Then in 1930 came the most serious unrest in Cochinchina 
since 1916, with many and frequent demonstrations by gatherings of peasants, 
which were obviously the work of some kind of organization. Whilst the most 
concrete evidence seemed to attribute the unrest to the Communists, it was 
alleged by several people that the Caodaists were equally involved.3¢ In vain 


was it pointed out that the worst trouble was in the provinces of the centre, 
whilst T&y-Ninh remained completely calm.57 Whatever secret relations may 


32 Contribution, Vu, 81. 

?? Gobron (French edition), 98 ff. : a whole section of this edition, relating to schisms within 
the movement during the period 1928-31, was omitted in the English version, for reasons which 
can only be guessed. Cf. also NNT, 20. 

34 La, Presse Indochinoise, 9 June 1928, citing a recent article in L'Opinion. The Frenchmen 
referred to were Captain de Larclauze and Lieut. Lesage, who were killed in an attack on 
T&y-Ninh by 2,000 Cambodians in June 1866; A. Schreiner, Abrégé de l’histoire d’ Annam, 
Saigon, 1906, 277. 

35 Contribution, vir, 35-7. 

38 e,g. by R. Vanlande, L’Indochine sous la menace communiste, Paris, 1930, 118-19. For an 
account of the disturbances in Cochinchina, between May 1930 and March 1931, see Gouverne- 
ment-Général de l'Indochine, Contribution à l'histoire des mouvements politiques de V Indochine 
française, v, Hànói, 1934. 

37 Écho Annamite, 23 May 1930. 
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have existed between the Caodaists and followers of the Viét-Nam Communist 
Party or of Nguyén An Ninh’s secret society left no tangible evidence, and it is 
impossible to know whether or not Caodaists actually were involved m the 
demonstrations. But the crisis of these years was sufficient to make the 
government more watchful in its desire to keep organizations like Caodaism 
under control. This in turn forced the leaders of the movement to consider 
carefully their attitude to the authorities. 

The occasion of the first major Caodaist split appears to have been a 
decision, sometime towards the end of 1930, that all dignitaries of the religion 
above the grade of phoi-sw should go to live permanently at Tay-Nmh. One 
of the three men holding that grade in 1930 was Nguyên Vin Ca, whose home 
was at My-Tho and whose family was, it would seem, opposed to his commit- 
ment to the religion in this way. After considerable hesitation, during which 
time he is said to have visited the dissident ‘ oratory’ at C&u-Kho, Nguyén 
Van Ca decided not to go to Tày-Ninh but to establish his own ‘holy see’ 
(toa-thdnh) at My-Tho.?8 It was said that there had been a long-standing rivalry 
between Ca and Lê Van Trung ; it was also said that at this stage the My-Tho 
group had the tacit support of the French administration, and even implied 
that the latter was trying to use Nguyén Vin Ca to create an alternative focus 
of loyalty amongst the Caodaist faithful in order to draw them away from 
Tay-Ninh. During 1931-2 rivalry between Táy-Ninh and My-Tho became 
acute, and it would seem that many adepts transferred their allegiance to 
My-Tho. It was at this point, m 1931, that Lé Van Trung transferred his 
administrative responsibilities at Tay-Ninh to Nguyén Ngoc Twong, who had 
taken over Ca’s place as chdnh-phoi-sw, when he had gone to live permanently 
at the ' holy see’ late in 1930.?? Twong was able to persuade another chánh- 
phoi-sw, Lê Bá Trang, to return from My-Tho to Táy-Ninh in November 1932, 
and these two men worked in close collaboration for the next four years, but 
Tuong was unable to heal the breach entirely. In August of that year a 
council at Tây-Ninh issued a decree outlawing Nguyén Van Ca and his followers 
as “rebels ' against the ' holy see’ (of Tây-Ninh). But it was evident from the 
poor attendance at the T&y-Ninh festivities to celebrate the anniversary of the 
religion in November 1932, that its support had dwindled away.*! Moreover, 
in the meantime yet another ' holy see’ had been created at a place called 
Gidng-Bwom, in Bac-Liéu province. This was established by Trin Dao-Quang, 
who had been a high dignitary at Tây-Ninh from 1926 to 1928, but then had 
gone to live at Cáu-Kho, and eventually moved to Bac-Liéu in 1931.42 The 

38 Gobron (French ed.), 98 ff. There is a slightly different account in Hickey, op. cit., 292-3, 
which says that Ca left Tây-Ninh in 1931 after receiving a spirit-message instructing him to do 
so, and that he went first to Rach-Gia before settling at Mÿ-Tho in 1939. Hickey’s information 
presumably came from Caodaists he interviewed at Khánh-Háu (Tán-An province), where the 
My-Tho sect had some members in 1958. 

39 NNT, 21-4; the letter written by Twong to mform the Governor of Cochinchina of the 
change of direction is there reproduced, dated 1 September 1931. 


40 Contribution, vir, 90. 41 ibid., 86-7, 90-1. 
42 Gobron (French ed.), 101 ff. ; cf. Revue Caodaique, 111° An., décembre 1950, 93-107. 
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centres at My-Tho and Bac-Liéu were probably on good terms with one another, 
though there were doctrinal differences between them. Their new forms of the 
religion were called respectively the Minh-Chon-Ly and the Minh-Chon-Dao. 

The crisis at T&y-Ninh had by 1932 produced serious internal disagreements 
between the leaders who remained there. The principal rivalry was between 
Nguyên Ngoc Tuong and Lê Bá Trang, on the one hand, and Pham Cóng Tác 
and Lê Van Trung on the other. Pham Công Tac, who held the position of 
hó-pháp, was head of the Hiép-Thién Dai (the organization of mediums), 
whilst Lé Ván Trung was the highest member of the administrative organization, 
the Cu-Trüng Dat. As we have seen, Trong and Trang held the slightly lower 
grade of chänh-phüi-sw in the latter organ. But in addition, by 1932 Pham 
Cóng Tác had created his own inner sect, the Pham-Mén, which was named 
after his own family and consisted of at most 500 of his own closest followers. * 
The conflict came to a head during the first half of 1933. In January of that 
year, Lê Bá Trang and Nguyên Ngoc Tuong sent out a circular requiring adepts 
to obey the French administration. It was possibly at this time that Nguyén 
Phan Long intervened with Governor Krautheimer to secure the reopening of 
92 Caodaist oratories which had been closed: the date of that event is 
unfortunately not clear.44 What is certain is that Twong and Trang saw some 
show of obedience to the French as essential if their ‘ holy see’ was to recover 
its position. In April 1933, Pham Céng Tác and Lé Van Trung decided to use 
this fact against them, and held a secret council meeting to condemn Trang and 
Twong as ' Francophiles’. But they were not yet strong enough to carry the 
day: on 16 April a formal meeting of the Thwong-Hói council was held at 
Tay-Ninh, at which Lê Van Trung and Pham Công Tác were condemned (in 
their absence).4° In September, Lê Bá Trang made complaints against Trung 
in the French tribunal at Tày-Ninh town, and actually went as far as to have 
another of his opponents Lê Van Bay arrested at Phnom-Penh.49 The situation 
was such that by the end of the year Ló Ván Trung and Pham Cóng Tác had 
to come to terms with Trang and Twong, and an agreement was signed between 
them on 27 December 1933.47 

Such an agreement was, however, of no permanent value in a situation of 
this kind, and it is not surprising to find that once he was strong enough to do 
so, Lé Van Trung denounced his rivals once again. It would seem that Lé Bá 
Trang and Nguyên Ngoc Tuong were much weaker now than formerly, and 
in March 1934 Twong withdrew from Táy-Ninh. He went first into seclusion 
in Ba-Ria province, then to his home at An-Hói (Bén-Tre), where he began 
to organize the creation of his own ‘ holy see’ and the reform of Caodaism : 


he called his new branch of the religion Ban-Ohinh-Dao.*® The first assembly 


43 Contribution, vu, 86-90. 

44 ibid., 92; Revue Caodaique, 111? An., décembre 1950, 67-92. 
45 Contribution, VII, 93; NNT, 31. 

48 Contribution, vu, 94, 100. 

47 NNT, 32-4. 

48 ibid., 34, 37. 
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of adepts at Àn-Hói had just begun in November 1934, when news arrived of 
the death of Lê Van Trung at Táy-Ninh. Nguyên Ngoc Tuong now recalled 
the agreement which he said had been made between himself and other leaders 
as long ago as 1928, to the effect that he himself was to be the successor of 
Lê Van Trung in the highest office of gido-tông. But Pham Công Tác, although 
not strong enough to seize the position of gido-téng for himself (he remained 
hó-pháp as late as 1950), was able to prevent Nguyén Ngoc Trong from 
succeeding to it. It was at An-Hôi, therefore, that Twong was inaugurated 
as gido-téng on 9 May 1935.°° In November of that year, Pham Công Tác 
held his own council at T&y-Ninh, at which he had himself proclaimed Lé 
Van Trung’s successor as Caodaist ‘ superior ’.54 Whilst the Tây-Ninh group 
alleged later that the Bén-Tre centre was supported by a mere few hundred 
adepts, the biography of Nguyên Ngoc Tvong insists that (to begin with at 
least), he was supported by 96 out of the grand total of 135 Caodaist ‘ oratories ’. 
Whatever the truth of these claims, it would seem that by November 1936, 
Tác had restored the fortunes of T&y-Ninh sufficiently to be able to attract 
20,000 people there to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the religion.9? 

By 1935, therefore, the original group which had founded Caodaism at 
T&y-Ninh nine years earlier had split into four different and rival centres : 
Tay-Ninh, My-Tho, Bae-Liéu, and Bén-Tre. In addition there was a dissident 
group at C&u-Kho (Saigon) which did not claim the status of a tóa-thánh or 
‘holy see’. But this does not account for all those who called themselves 
Caodaists at this period. There was in addition a sixth group which was probably 
quite as important but about which very much less is known, at least before 
1936. It is sometimes referred to as the Tién-Thién sect of Caodaism ; but it is 
also known as the Táy-Tóng ‘ Western Sect’, supposedly to differentiate it 
from the original group at Taéy-Ninh which in this connexion (but in none of 
their own literature) is referred to as the Déng-Téng ‘ Eastern Sect ’.5? Its 
leaders were Nguyên Biru Tài (b. 1882) and Nguyén Hu Chính. Of the former, 
we know that he was a native of the Ba-Tri district of Bén-Tre province and 
that he became a school-teacher, first at Bén-Tre and later at Bién-Hoa. He 
also became interested in religion, and is said to have been a tu-dorn, a kind 
of religious practitioner. When Caodaism was founded at T&y-Ninh in 1926, 
Tai (who was apparently in touch with Ngó Minh Chiéu and Lé Van Trung) 
founded his own new sect, the Téy-Téng, in his own province. If this account 
is correct, then one cannot say he split off from the Tây-Ninh centre. Chính 
on the other hand, possibly in 1927, is said to have left Tay-Ninh in order to 
establish a sect of his own at My-Tho.54 It would seem that the Tién-Thién 


3? ibid., 41—5. 50 ibid., 48. 51 Gobron, 71-2. 5? jbid., 74. 

53 The only account of the T%én-Thién sect which does more than merely note its existence 
is the biographical notice on Nguyên Biru Tai contained in a recent monograph of the former 
Bén-Tre province: Huynh-Minh, Dia-linh nhon-kit : Kiftn-Hóa xwa và nay, Gia-Dinh, 1965, 
196-9. 

53 Nguyén Trung Háu, op. cit., 20. 
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was much less organized than the ' Eastern Sect’, or at least less openly 
organized. It did not acquire its own tôa-thänh until 1957, when one was 
established at Sóc-Sài: at that period the sect seems to have expanded, 
whilst the Tây-Ninh Caodaists were in decline, and it was then that Nguyén 
Buu Tai finally took the title gido-t6ng.55 

Whilst the Tiên-Thiên sect seems to have had few if any connexions with 
Tày-Ninh in the 1930's, it would seem to have been in closer contact with the 
Caodaists of My-Tho and Bac-Liéu, and also with the ‘esoteric’ group at 
Cän-Tho. In 1936 these various groups formed a ' Caodaist Union’, the 
Liên-Hôa Tóng-Hói, with its centre at C&u-Kho (Saigon).5¢ An attempt to 
create some kind of union had already been made two years previously, with 
the participation of Doan Van Ban and Vwong Quan Ky (both at C&u-Kho), 
Nguyên Van Kiên (at My-Tho), Cao Trióu Phát and Trin Dao Quang (both 
at Bac-Liéu), and also several other people including Phan Truong Manh. 
But all these people belonged to what seems to have been essentially a single 
group anyway, since both the My-Tho and the Bac-Liéu Caodaists had been 
associated from the start with the ‘ oratory’ at C&u-Kho. In 1936 two new 
elements in the situation made possible a more worth-while union. First, the 
initiative was taken by a leading Conseiller-Colonial Nguyén Phan Long, whose 
sympathies with Caodaism had been well known since he defended the religion 
in his newspaper Echo Annamite in 1927, but who had not previously played 
any ostensible role in the movement. He now became openly a Caodaist, and 
presided over the Lién-Hóa Tông-Hôi. Second, this new union had also the 
participation of the Tién-Thién sect, and Nguyén Biru Tài and Lê Kim Ty 
were amongst those mentioned as its leading members. It is not clear how 
deep the union was, but they seem to have played a full part in the first achieve- 
ment of the Lién-Hoa TÓng-Hó$, which was to spread Caodaism to Tourane 
(Da-Nang) and other parts of central Viét-Nam.59 

Thus by 1936 one can discern three broad alignments in the Caodaist 
movement: the Tay-Ninh group, led now by Pham Công Tac, with an 
important branch in Phnom-Penh presided over by Trän Quang Vinh; the 
Bén-Tre group, led by Nguyén Ngoc Tuong; and the Lién-Hóa Tóng-Hói, 
embracing the Tiên-Thên, the Minh-Chon-Ly, and the Minh-Chon-Dao, 
whose followers were mainly in the centre and west of Cochinchina. Given the 
material at present to hand, that is as far as one can reasonably hope to take 
the attempt to compile a detailed account of the history of Caodaism. More 
recent developments can only be studied when more ‘inside’ information 
becomes available. 


55 Hickey, op. cit., 293-4. The Tién-Thién sect appears to have co-operated closely with 
the Communists since 1960 : one of its leading members, Nguyên Van Ngôi, sat on the Central 
Committee of the National Front for the Liberation of South Viét-Nam from 1961 till at least 
1964; Douglas Pike, Viet Cong, Cambridge, Mass., 1966, 429. 

56 Nguyën Trung Hau, op. cit., 20; Revue Caodaïque, 111? An., décembre 1950, 67-92. 
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THE DIVISIONS IN CAODAISM, 1926-36 
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IV 

One major question concerning the early history of Caodaism remains to 
be raised: that of its origins and antecedents. The whole tenor of Caodaist 
publications is to emphasize that this was a new religion, which suddenly 
burst upon the world in 1926 and attracted immediately a large following of 
ordinary people. But when we come to examine the doctrines of the religion 
it will be clear that there was much in Caodaism that had deep roots in Sino- 
Vietnamese tradition, and that it must be seen against the background of 
earlier religious movements. We know that several of the leading Caodaists 
had had religious interests and experiences before 1925-6, notably Ngó Ván 
Chiéu and Nguyên Ngoc Twong. Did they do so entirely outside any previously 
existing religious organization? On the face of things, it seems unlikely. 

That secret organizations of a religious (and also political) nature had 
existed in South Viét-Nam in earlier periods is well known. They were particu- 
larly prominent in the periods 1860-85 and 1905-16. In the former period, 
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the French conquest of Cochinchina was opposed most strongly by a group 
identified as a religious sect with the name Dao-Lành.5? Following a French 
decree of 1873 prohibiting that sect, it is said to have reorganized under the 
name Dao Phát Dwdng. It was held responsible for ‘rebellions’ in M¥-Tho 
and other provinces in 1874 and 1878, and for the disturbances of 1885 which 
included an attack on Säigôn.58 But the French do not seem to have penetrated 
the organization of the movement, and there is no account of it in any printed 
or archival source-material I have seen. Concerning the secret society movement 
of the years 1905-16, which culminated in another abortive attack on Saigon, 
followed by a great many arrests, there exists the fascinating account by 
Coulet, based on detailed police records. But even there we do not have a 
detailed picture of whatever religious organization underlay the movement : 
Coulet gives only occasional translations of ‘ captured documents ’, and repro- 
duces a number of amulets written in Chinese characters. The religious 
propaganda of Caodaism was certainly a new phenomenon amongst Vietnamese 
secret sects, and because we have no comparable material concerning earlier 
groups it is impossible to make detailed comparisons, in such matters as 
doctrine, ritual, or organizational hierarchies. We cannot say, therefore, to 
what extent (if at all) these earlier movements represent an earlier stage in the 
same line of development which eventually produced Caodaism. Nor is there 
so far any evidence to link the personalities of Caodaism with earlier move- 
ments: a fact which in itself proves nothing, of course, because it was unlikely 
that a newly organized sect would choose its leaders from amongst those whose 
leadership of the earlier movements was already well known to the police. 
There is, however, one interesting detail which should not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed, and which suggests that there may indeed have been connexions 
between these movements of different periods. In a Caodaist tract, published 
in French by Phan Truong Manh in 1950, there is a reference to a spirit- 
séance held at Cao-Länh in 1908, in which a message was received from the 
spirit of the ‘laureate’ (thú-khoa) Huan, a leading figure in the revolt of 
1874-5 which the French had attributed to the Dgo-Lanh sect. The message, 
moreover, includes two references to the Cao-Dà4.5? 

That same tract has another reference which suggests a slightly different 
line of inquiry in our search for Caodaist antecedents. Another amongst 
several earlier references to the Cao-Dài, cited by Phan Truong Manh, comes 
in a prayer which he says has been recited for about 40 years (i.e. since about 
1910) by adepts of the religious sect called Minh-Sw.* We have already met 
references to this sect in the early careers of Nguyén Ngoc Tuong, who came 


57 According to some sources (e.g. Coulet, 122 ff., cf. infra), this is Dao-Lünh, which would 
mean * Religion of the Good’; but according to others (e.g. a report by the Administrateur of 
Sóc-Tráng in 1883) it should be Dao-Länk, which might mean ‘ Way of the Leader ’. 

58 A. Schreiner, op. cit., 315; G. Coulet, Les sociétés secrétes en terre d'Annam, Saigon, 1926, 
122 ff. 

5? Phan Trwong Manh, La voie du salut caodaique, Saigon, 1950, 48-9. 

60 ibid., 48. 
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into contact with it around 1920, and Ngó Minh Chiéu, who is said to have 
been friendly with a high dignitary of the Minh-Sw around 1919.9! But it 
was in fact only one of a number of sects of this kind which were associated 
with Caodaism. In the English edition of Gobron, there has been added a list 
of the various phái ‘ divisions’ of the religion, including the' Minh-Chorn-Ly, 
the Minh-Chon-Dao, the Téy-Téng, and so on, which is then followed by a list 
of the five ch? ‘ branches’ of Caodaism, together with the names of their heads : 9? 

Minh-Ly Au Kich 

Minh-Sw Tran Dao Quang 

Minh-Tan Lé Minh Kha 

Minh-Thién ‘Dat’ and * Mùi’ 

Minh-Dwóng Lê Van Lich 
We have already met two of these men in connexion with Caodaism: Tran 
Dao Quang (later founder of the Minh-Chon-Dao at Bac-Liéu) and Lé Van 
Lich, who were amongst the signatories of the letter seeking French recognition 
for the new religion in October 1926.93 Concerning the Minh-Dwông, the 
Minh-Tán, and the Minh-Thién, there is no other information. But the 
Minh-Ly figures elsewhere in Gobron's account. It was to this sect that one 
of Lê Van Trung's relatives belonged in 1925, and possibly through this con- 
nexion that Trung was first introduced to spirit-séances. At a later stage 
(the date is not given) we find Pham Cóng Tac insisting on the distinction 
between Caodaism and ' Minhlism’: the latter ‘is separated from us by a 
mystical and philosophical point of view '.9* His vagueness on the actual 
doctrinal differences suggests that he had some political reason for making 
the distinction, but we have no means of knowing what it was. 

All these references to the Minh ‘ branches ? relate to the period after about 
1919: they nevertheless seem to suggest that when Caodaism first emerged 
there already existed a number of sects in which some of its doctrines and 
rituals were already familiar. Might not these sects have existed for long 
before, and have provided the religious background to earlier movements ? 
There is one last piece of evidence concerning the Minh-Sw which seems to 
point in that direction. Ngó Minh Chiéu, following his return to Sàigón in 
1924, spent a good deal of time at a temple in Da-Kao (a suburb of the city) 
called the Ngoc-Hoàng-Dién ‘ Jade Emperor Palace’. That temple had been 
built in the years 1900-6, by a Chinese businessman called Luu Minh, a member 
of the Minh-Sw vegetarian sect which in China was at that period dedicated 
to the cause of overthrowing the Manchu dynasty and restoring the Ming.® 
Do we have here a clue to the real roots of Caodaism ? 


61 Lich-st, 57; cf. supra, p. 339. 62 Gobron, 151. 

63 supra, p. 340, n. 25. 64 Gobron, 108 ff. 

$5 Vwong Hing Sén, ‘ La Pagode de l'Empereur de Jade à Dakao’, Notes et Documents 
(Bull. de l'Association Viet-Nam France), janvier 1965, 26. 


Part of the material on which this article is based was collected during a visit to Saigon 
in 1967, financed by the London-Cornell Project for East and South East Asian Studies, financed 
jointly by the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Nuffield Foundation. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


ISTALIF AND OTHER PLACE-NAMES OF AFGHANISTAN 


How long did Greek continue to be spoken in north-eastern Afghanistan ? 
We shall probably never know. Till now Greek inscriptions have only been 
found on the outskirts of Afghan territory and from pre-Christian times, at 
Kandahar and at Ai Khanum (second century 8.c.). The latter must have 
been a thoroughly Hellenistic city, and Kandahar also must have had an 
element in its population speaking or understanding Greek for Asoka to have 
Inscriptions written there in this language. On coins Greek continued to be 
used long after the Graeco-Bactrian kings, by the Indo-Parthian and the 
first Kusäna kings. And the position of Greek was at any rate strong enough 
to induce the Kusanas to use Greek, and not Indian or Aramaic, script for 
their own language, a script which persevered, in a debased form, down into 
the ninth century A.D. 

Minorsky, in his last article? was able to trace a Greek place-name near 
Termez on the Oxus, viz. *Pardàywi < *pandoxi < «avóoyetov. And Psht. 
mécon 'hand-mill!' must be an ancient loan-word from Greek pnyavi,? 
cf. Latin machina, Albanian mokere ‘hand-mill’. The word was probably 
adopted into Psht. as denoting an improved, revolving kind of quern. There 
is no trace of the word having passed through Parthian or some other Wlr. 
language on its way. If it was taken over directly from Greek, this must have 
happened before the palatalization of Psht. & > č, which shows that the final -7 
was still pronounced and rendered it natural that it should be included in the 
group of feminines in ancient -2. The borrowing probably took place somewhere 
in eastern Afghanistan, but the absolute chronology cannot be determined. 

À. place-name of some interest is that of the small, but certainly very 
ancient town Istalif (Par. Estäluf), in the centre of the famous grape-growing 
district north of Kabul. I believe I have seen it suggested somewhere,* and 
that I have not myself hit upon the idea, that this name might, through an 
easily explained metathesis, go back to an earlier form *Stafil and be ultimately 
derived from the Greek word for ‘ grape’ (oraux). At any rate, there seems 
to be no indigenous derivation of the word, Persian or Pashto. This explanation 
is, I believe, considerably strengthened by the discovery, made by my friend 
Dr. R. Farhadi in Kabul, of Estüfálo (I noted Estüfaló) denoting the uppermost 


1 cf. the Arabic-Bactrian inscription from Tochi dated A.D. 866, v. Humbach, Baktrische 
Sprachdenkmdler, 1, Wiesbaden, 1966, 112 ff. 

? * A Greek crossing on the Oxus’, BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 45-53. 

3 v. Acta Or., vir, 1929, 200. Phalüra mēčini from Psht. has probably a secondary, not an 
original -i. Phal. can hardly have been in contact with Psht. at a time when the -į was still 
being pronounced. 

* But I have not been able to trace the source, and none of my colleagues whom I have 
asked could help me. 
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village of the Parachi-speaking Hindu Kush valley of Shutul, which emerges 
at Gulbahar, north of Kabul and north-east of Istalif.5 

At Gulbahar Parachi-speaking Shutuli informants told me (May 1968) that 
Estüfaló is situated in a sunny place, sheltered from cold winds by the mountains 
to the north. Till a few generations ago grapes had been cultivated there, it 
being the only Shutul village in which they could ripen. Phonetically a deriva- 
tion from *Staful presents no difficulties. Prothetic 2/e before st is regular in 
Par., and Par. -o < * *-aka- is a common suffix. The Greek final syllable would 
fave been dropped as in *Pandoxi. My -ü- may be an ideophone, and has 
certainly nothing to do with late Greek 4 < u. 

If this derivation of Istalif, Estüfaló is, as I believe, correct, it seems to 
show that the Greeks, as might be expected, had brought viticulture with 
them to the eminently well-fitted soil and climate of the Kabul region, which 
is still, as it was in Babur’s time, famous for its excellent grapes. But it does 
not, of course, prove that Greek was ever a language spoken by any considerable 
part of the population south of the Hindu Kush. 

The modern Par. word for grape, dorák, has probably been borrowed from 
the Lahnda-speaking Hindu gardeners of the Koh-i Daman, and not from 
daska of the neighbouring Pashai dialects. The origin of Skt. draksa-, attested 
since the Hariwvamsa,* is unknown, as well as the age of the introduction of 
viticulture in India and its border-lands. 

My companion, Mr. Pashtunzoy, mentioned to me that Stäbal is the name 
of a grape-growing village near Urgün (south-east of Ghazni). But both the 
form of the word and its location cause much doubt that it has anything to 
do with oradvA7. This is a region where we might expect to find place-names 
either of Psht. origin, or at any rate adapted to Psht. phonetics, from com- 
paratively ancient times. Christensen’s derivation of ‘ Urghun’ < Wrkana- ? 
is confirmed by the fact that the correct form is Urgün, with g < k, and by the 
Waziri form Wargin, cf. Raverty, Notes on Afghánistán, London, 1880, 85, 
Wargü/ín (*Wergün). It is interesting to note that this place-name still 
preserves the ancient Ir. word for ‘ wolf’, replaced in Psht. by léwó < *daiwiya-. 

The district town of Xost, Matin < *Ma&tàn-, is probably connected with 
Maët, mentioned by medieval writers as the ‘name of a town near Ghaznin’ 
(Steingass). The name of the extremely fertile and well-cultivated district of 
Xost itself goes back to *Xwast < *H(u)wastu- = Skt. Suvästu-. But since 
it occurs in several places in Iran, the word is not necessarily of Psht. origin. 


5 The names of the villages and hamlets, counted from above, are, according to Dr. Farhadi : 
Aw-zäwa (Par. &w(e) ‘ water’, possibly + z4w6 ‘ was born’); Estūfalo ; Ruy-darra (Prs.); 
Sang-e LaxSän (Prs.) ; Gamondi (?) ; Seya-war (‘ Sandy ’, Par. seya ‘sand ’, probably < sikaké-, 
+ Prs. -wār); Māra (?); Andraw-sat (Prs. andarüb + Par. sát ‘ village’); Deh-kalän (Prs.) ; 
Bostün (Prs.) ; Óelànak (cf. Prs. élan ‘ jujube °). The Parachis are said to have come to Shutul 
from Nijrau a few generations (or ‘ 600-800 years'!) ago. Eventual earlier inhabitants may 
have been speakers of Pashai, but the only Pashai (Laurowani) place-names in any way resembling 
Mara or Gimondi are Gàma, Pando-gàmà (said to mean ‘ Road-hill ’) and Sël-gäma (cf. IJ FL, m, 
3, 211,216, 218). 

€ v. Turner, CDI AL, 6628. ? Le premier chapitre du Vendidad, Copenhagen, 1943, 35. 
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That is, however, the case with the name of the river Zhob (Zob, Gob) in 
north-east Baluchistan. A derivation from *Huëa-äpa-, would fit very well for 
this river, which is said to be non-permanent in the 45 miles of its upper course. 
Cf. Skt. gusa- ‘ drying up’. 

Gümäl m. : Skt. Gomati- must have been borrowed while the local IA 
form was still something like *Gomaó, but when Psht. had already acquired 
a secondary g- in words such as guta ‘ finger’ < *(a)ngusta-. 

Gardez, on the other hand, is a WIr., MPrs. form. A meaning ' Hill-fort ' 
would be a very suitable one for this town, with its castle still crowning the 
top of a steep hillock in its centre. Possibly it was a Sasanian frontier fort. 
A true Psht. form would have been something like *Jaréz. 

The Psht. name Canaka-dhéri for the Kaniska stüpa in Peshawar must 
have been adopted from MIA *Kanikkha-, at a time when the Psht. palataliza- 
tion of k before a following -?- had not yet been carried through. It may give 
us some indication about the relative age of this sound-change in relation to 
the expansion of Psht. towards the north-east. 

I take this opportunity of mentioning also a place-name from another part 
of Afghanistan. In IIFL, u, 281, I ventured to suggest a derivation of Yidgha 
Razer and Skarzer (Skorzer), two villages in Kuran, just north of the present 
Munji-speaking area < *(Uska-)razura- ‘ Above the forest? (cf. Prs. Sar(-e-)Jan- 
gal, a village in Munjan), comparing Av. razura-, MPrs. rzwr.9 This is now sup- 
ported by the Sogd. place-name ’sky rzrh.? 


GEORG MORGENSTIERNE 


AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON A SAFAWID MUNSATS MANUAL 
IN THE LIBRARY OF THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
STUDIES 


The Persian manuscript which is numbered 40912 in the SOAS accessions 
list is not given a very full description in the card catalogue of the Library. 
Tt has been entitled ‘ Calligrapher's manual ’, its numerous lacunae are referred 
to, and it is tentatively dated to the early seventeenth century. Since, for all 
its defects, one of the two works it contains is an important and apparently 
unknown treatise on énshà' and bureaucratic practice of the late Safawid 
period it deserves a more adequate description. The purpose of this communica- 
tion is to provide that, and to put forward some speculations about the date 
and authorship of that treatise. 

Physically the manuscript is of expensive manufacture and unusual type. 
It contains 245 folios, 28 by 19 cm. The paper on which the text is written is 
smoothed and sprinkled with gold, that of the margins is matt and white. 
The join between the two papers is concealed by jadwals. An exceptional 


8 Henning, BSOS, 1x, 1, 1937, 87. 
8 Sogdijskie dokumenty s gory Mug, 11, Moscow, 1962, 194; 111, 1963, 102. 
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feature is that each line of text is written twice, once in a bold flowing ta'liq 
and once in a neat nasta'[ig. Rubrics in the ta‘hiq text are in red, those of the 
nasta‘lig in orange. Each page has ten lines of text, five in each hand. Chapter 
headings are distinguished by decorated panels and cut-paper markers. Both 
of the works in the manuscript are in the same unusual format. Both lack 
beginning and end and have lacunae in the middle. However, what remains 
of the text is in excellent condition. From its appearance the manuscript is 
to be dated to the late Safawid period. It has been bound recently and most 
of the lacunae have been marked with blank leaves. It was acquired from 
a Mr. George C. Williams and entered the library on 14 March 1941. 

The first 97 folios contain a defective copy of a short work on the grammar 
of Persian, Turkish, and Arabic, and on calligraphy. In the British Museum's 
copy of this work the author gives his name as Abi 'l-Qàsim b. Muhammad 
Rida Nasiri, the majlis-niwis, and in a note on the fly-leaf the work is referred 
to as the RisGlah-1 dawaràn (1). 

The remainder of the manuscript contains an interesting secretary's guide 
from the reign of Shah Sulaiman (1077-1105 /1667-94). Originally it had atleast 
13 babs. Ten survive, of which six are more or less defective. Three of the chapters 
are copied or adapted from the works of an earlier writer, ‘Abd al-Husain Nasiri 
(on whom see below) and some mention of these is necessary before the SOAS 
manual can be properly described. A manuscript containing a work, mainly a 
collection of historical letters, compiled at Tabriz by ‘Abd al-Husain for Shah Safi 
in 1043/1633-4 is in the Bibliothèque Nationale. What Blochet took to be the 
conclusion of this work is in fact a separate composition at the end of the MS 
(folios 354b-368b). ‘This contains two sections divided only by a gilded heading, 
the first on titles, the second with examples of letters of amirs, etc. The 
importance of the manuscript as a source for Safawid protocol and bureaucratic 
practice, which is not evident from Blochet’s description, has recently been 
signalled by K.-M. Róhrborn.? 

Bab i of the SOAS manual (folios 98-105a) is on the titles used in state 
correspondence. It is a copy of the first part of the little work at the end of 


1 BM MS Add. 7691, fols. 1b-2a. C. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the British 
Museum, London, 1879-93, 11, 519. 

? E. Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrits persans de la Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, 1905-34, 
Iv, 28], Supp. pers. No. 1838. 

? Provinzen und Zentralgewalt Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1966, 142. There 
is no mention of the author's name in the second work. However, Blochet is probably right in 
dating the MS to a.m. 1043 when the first work was composed since it was copied at Tabriz 
where the first work was written and the scribe says he was honoured to write it which suggests 
he copied it under the author's supervision (see fol. 353 bis a). The second work is therefore 
most probably also by ‘Abd al-Husain. 

There is not space here to discuss in detail other MSS of works of ‘Abd al-Husain Nasiri. 
See Storey, Persian literature, 1, part 11, 1283. The work described by Rukn al-Din Humäyün 
Farrukh in Majallah-t Bar-rasiha-yi Tärikhi, 11, 2, 1346/1967, 204-6 (= Asafiyyah 1214 ?) 
seems from his description not to contain material relevant to the SOAS manual and to have 
had considerable additions made after the time of the author. The MS mentioned in that article 
as being in the British Museum is not in the British Museum. 
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the Paris MS (folios 354b-360a) with only minor textual variations. The 
beginning of the chapter, which is missing, can be restored from the Paris MS, 
of which part of this section has been used by Rührborn.4 

Babs ii and iti form the most important part of the work. Bab ii (folios 
105a-117b) contains descriptions of 11 major types of document issued from 
the royal chancelleries, giving details of the headings, seals, and tughras of 
each type and what they were used for. This chapter is an adaptation of the 
fourth fasl of the first chapter of the Paris MS (folios 299b-306b). Much of it 
is merely copied like the previous chapter but two types of document are 
spoken of as current in the Paris MS and obsolete in the SOAS manual, and 
two additional ones are mentioned in the SOAS manual alone. Sample texts 
of four types of document are given at the end of the chapter. In the Paris MS 
one of these is said to be the author’s own composition while the SOAS manual 
is silent on the point.’ 

Bab ui (folios 117b-120a) gives brief accounts of 11 types of seal and their 
usage. Two of them are the registration seals of the muhrdärs and the other 
nine are the royal seals proper. Two of them do not appear to be known from 
actual impressions : the treasury seal and the seal of orders for robes of honour 
(muhr-& ragam-t khal‘at). This chapter has no counterpart in the Paris MS. 

The factual information on contemporary bureaucratic procedure in the 
Paris manuscript and the SOAS manual enables one to build up a picture of 
the system of document classification used in the royal chancelleries. Among 
many technical terms, they provide the names by which the various types of 
document were known at the time. These help to clarify references in other 
sources and could well serve as the basis of a simple and reliable terminology for 
studies in the field. It is stated that the regulations on which the system is 
based are those of Shah Tahmasp and certain changes since his time are noted.* 
Thus the data are valid for the greater part of the Safawid period. Although 
the descriptions given mainly concern the recto of documents, in some cases 
information is also given about registration, etc. 

A preliminary comparison with published Safawid farmans shows that 
practice conformed with the description given. On a great number of points 
such a comparison bears out the conclusions drawn by Dr. Busse in his study 
of Turkman and Safawid chancellery practice.” However, a certain amount of 
entirely new information is given ; in particular a number of types of document 
of which we have, as yet, no examples, and which Dr. Busse does not deal with, 
are described or at least mentioned : royal letters, the shajarahs of the khalifahs, 


4 op. cit., 20-2, 84. 

5 Paris, fol. 3034; SOAS, fol. 112b. A folio is missing after fol. 105. The text can be 
restored from the Paris MS fols. 299b-300a. | 

6 In the SOAS manual it 18 stated that the seals of Muhammad Khudabandah differed and 
that the author has no information about them (fol. 117b). The anomalous seal types of 
Muhammad Khudäbandah have already been noted by Dr. H. Busse in his Untersuchungen zum 
islamische Kanzleiwesen, Cairo, 1959, 49. 

7 See previous note. 
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contracts for leases (sharinämachah-1 1jarat), fathndmahs, orders for tuyüls 
(ragam-1 tuyül), and orders for khal‘ats (ragam-1 khal‘at). 

Babs iv—vii of the SOAS manual are largely composed of private letters, 
the contents of which are almost entirely confined to the expression of con- 
ventional sentiments. Bab iv is concerned with the Shah’s letters to his 
relatives, babs v—vii with those of the various classes of society.? Bab v is a 
copy of the final section of the second work in the Paris MS (folios 360a-368b). 

Ihe remaining chapters are all more or les$ defective, and do not call for 
much comment. Bab vii gives poetic tags for quotation on various topics, 
bab xii deals with the etiquette of preparing letters for dispatch and bab xiii 
is on bad. Babs ix, x, and xi are missing. 

Although there is no indisputable evidence as to the authorship or precise 
date of composition of the work, it seems worth-while to discuss possible 
theories on both points. 

There are two references to Shah Sulaiman as the reigning monarch and 
one to his second enthronement.? The manual therefore dates from after that 
event, which took place on 17 Shawwal 1079/20 March 1669.10 

A rather more elaborate argument enables one to suggest a terminus ante 
quem considerably before Sulaiman’s death in 1105/1694. One of the seals 
described in bàb ii is ‘ the small seal which is the royal ring’ (muhr-i küchik 
kth angushtar-i mubarak ast). Its use became normal in the time of Shah 
‘Abbas I and it was employed to seal raqams written in the royal majlis, with 
the opening formula Hukm-i jahan-muta‘ shud in black. In bab ii, under the 
heading ‘ order for wages’ (ragam-i mawajib), it is stated that the signet had 
come to be used on this type of document as well as the more usual muhr-i 
musawwadah. The muhr-i angushtar appears on a number of documents of 
these two types from the reign of ‘Abbas I onwards. Those of Sulaimän’s 
predecessors are all rectangular.!? 

A similar rectangular seal was in use during the period when the future 
Sulaiman was reigning as Safi IL'4^ Two seals of the same functional type 
are known in the name of Sulaiman. Both are reproduced by Rabino.15 


8 Babs v—vii have been bound incorrectly. The order should be as follows: 127-32, 152-5, 
150-1, 1383-42, 176-82, lacuna, 167-75, 143-9, 183, 155-66, 184. 
? fols. 107b, 119b-120a. 

10 J. Chardin, Voyages du Chevalier Chardin en Perse, ed. L. Langlés, Paris, 1811, x, 93. 
Both Rabino and Zambauer give the Hijri date as 19 Shawwäl. This goes back to R. S. Poole's 
Catalogue of coins of the Sháhs of Persia in the British Museum, p. xxxvi, where it is based on 
a miscalculation from Chardin’s date. 

11 fo]. 119a. 

12 fol. 109a—b. 

18 For reproductions see: A. D. Papazyan, Persidskie dokumenty Matenadarana, 1, part 1I, 
No. 10; H. L. Rabino di Borgomale, Album of coins, medals, and seals of the Sháhs of Îrén, 
1500—1948, Oxford, the author, 1951, plate 48, Nos. 8, 9. 

14A poor impression is reproduced by V. P‘ut‘uridze in his Sparsuli istoriuli sabut‘ebi 
Sak‘art‘velos dsignt'satsavebshi, Tbilisi, 1962, 1, part 1x, No. 6. 

15 op. cit., plate 49, Nos. 14, 15. 
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Rabino’s No. 14 is a small seal with a heart-shaped body surmounted by a 
protuberance in the shape of a lobed ogive arch. It is dated 1078 [1667-8]. 
Although the heart-shaped body does not seem to occur on any other royal 
Safawid seal, the shape as a whole is similar to that of the common type of 
large seal which has a round body surmounted by an arch. 

Rabino’s No. 15 is also a new shape among Persian royal seals but one 
which, with variations, was much used later. It consists of a rectangle, longer 
than it is high, with a low slightly ogive arch-shape on top. It is dated 1077 
[1666-7]. 

The SOAS manual does not give the inscription on the current signet but 
concerning its shape it says: ‘Ji used to be rectangular and is now mihräbt ' 
(murabba’ bid wa hal mihrabi ast).15 In every other case in which the term 
mihrabi is used it describes the large seals with a round body and an arch- 
design on top. For instance the sharaf-i nafädh seal is described as mihrabi.2? 
Although it could perhaps be argued that the arch-design on top of No. 15 
qualified it to be called mehrabi, it seems more likely from the other examples 
of the use of the term that it refers to No. 14. 

If that is so and the SOAS manual dates from the period when No. 14 was 
In use, it remains to establish how long that was. Once again one has to look 
at No. 15. If No. 15 came into use at the date engraved on it, 1077, and was 
replaced by No. 14 m the next year it would not concern us since the manual 
dates from after 1079/1669 in any case. However, in 1077 Shah Sulaiman 
was not Shah Sulaiman. That was the year in which he was enthroned as 
Safi IT. A number of seals are known with the name Safi IT on them, including 
the signet 18 and Chardin informs us that a complete series was cut.!? It is 
true that a number of seals in the name of Sulaiman are dated 1078, while the 
actual enthronement took place in 1079.2° However it is clear from Chardin’s 
account that the decision to change the Shah’s name was not taken until after 
the Nawrüz of 1668 which fell towards the end of 1078.21 Furthermore an 
examination of the use of the two seals shows that No. 14 is in use before 
No. 15. No. 14 occurs on documents dated 1079/1668-9, 1082/1671 and 
1084/1674.22 Examples of No. 15 date from 1094/1683, 1096/1685 and 
1098/1687. The implication is clear: No. 14 precedes No. 15. 


18 fol. 119a. 

17 fol. 118a-b. See Rabino, plates 48—50, Nos. 7, 16, 22. 

18 Rabino, plate 48, No. 11; P'ut'uridze, Nos. 5, 6. 

1? op. cit., Ix, 500. 

20 e.g. Rabino, plates 48-9, Nos. 13, 14, 16. 

21 op. cit., x, 84-92. Chardin gives 1668/1079 but only the latter part of 1668 fell in 1079. 
The use of the 1078 seals after the coronation does seem to discredit Chardin's statement that 
a new set of seals was cut at that time (x, 95). 

?? * Farümin-i mawjüd dar müzah-i Julfa’, Hunar wa Mardum, New Series, No. 84, Mihrmäh 
1348/October 1969, 16. M. Khubua, Sakartvelos muzeumis sparsuli p'irmanebi da hok‘mebi, x, 
Tbilisi, 1949, No. 9; Busse, No. 18. 

?3 Busse, No. 20; M. H. Simsär, ' Farmün-niwisi dar dawrah-i Safawiyyah’, Majallah-i 
Bar-rasiha-yi Tarvkhi, 11, 6, 1346/1968, 127—52, plate 2; Khubua, No. 13. 
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If the foregoing argument is accepted seal No. 14 had gone out of use by 
1094/1683 and the manual predates that. A further question suggests itself. 
Why was No. 15 dated 1077? It might appear that it was because that was 
the date of the Shah’s accession. However, it was normal Safawid practice for 
seals to be given the date on which they were engraved and came into use. 
For example Rabino’s No. 17 has a date in the middle of Sulaiman’s reign, 
1091 [1680-1].2* Thus it seems likely that No. 15 was engraved 1077 by 
mistake and the obvious emendation is to 1087 [1676-7]. 

It is therefore suggested that the SOAS manual is probably to be dated to 
between 1079/1669 and 1087/1676-7. 

From the contents of the work it is clear that the author was an educated 
man. His famiharity with the minute workings of the Safawid chancelleries 
makes it likely that he was employed in one of them, that is to say, either in 
the department of the munshi al-mamalik or in that of the majlis-niwis. 

A remark in the Risdlah-t dawarün which occupies the first part of the 
SOAS manuscript tempts one to suggest a more precise attribution. In the 
preface of that work the author, Abū 'l-Qàsim b. Muhammad Rida Nasiri, the 
majlis-niwis, says that his father, grandfather, and paternal uncle have written 
risalahs on ‘ titles, manners, composition, and poetry ’ (algab wa ddab wa insha 
wa shi/r). Since they did not concern themselves with orthography, grammar, 
or calligraphy he has decided to deal with those subjects himself.?5 Scattered 
throughout the sources for the Safawid period are numerous references to the 
Nasiris who claimed descent from Nasir al-Din Tüsi and were one of the 
grandest bureaucratic families. The most important branch of the family 
was that of Malik Bahram of Urdübäd and his five sons. One of the sons, 
Hatim Beg, was wazir to Shah ‘Abbas for many years.2* Abii ’l-Qasim, however, 
is probably descended from another son of Malik Bahram, Adham Beg, whose 
son was the ‘Abd al-Husain whose works were used by the author of the 
SOAS manual as material for his own. ‘Abd al-Husain was munshi al-mamalik 
in c. 1025/1616-17 ?* and retained that position during the entire reign of 
Safi.?8 In 1043/1663-4 he had reached the age of 60.29 

Several members of the next generation of this family are mentioned in 


24 Rabino, plate 49. 

25 BM MS Add. 7691, fols. 1b-2a. 

°° See in particular Iskandar Beg Turkmän, T'ürikh-i ‘älam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, ed. Traj Afshar, 
Tehran, 1334/1955-6—1335/1956-7, 1r, 722-8. 

#7 ibid., 805. The date is that of the composition of this section of the 'Alam-aürü. See 
Afshar’s preface, 11, p. [iii]. 

?? Iskandar Beg Turkmän, Dhaili Tärikh-1 'alam-üra-yi ‘Abbasi, ed. Suhaili Khwansari, 
Tehran, 1317/1938-9, 282. 

?? Bibliotheque Nationale, Supp. pers. 1838, fol. 9b. ‘Abd al-Husain also says (fol. 9a) that 
Khwajah 'Atiq ‘Ali, Shah Isma‘il’s munshi al-mamalik was his grandfather (jadd). It is not 
likely that Iskandar Munshi was mistaken in saying that Malık Bahram was ‘Abd al-Husain’s 
paternal grandfather, so Khwäjah ‘Atiq ‘Ali must have been his maternal grandfather or else 
jadd is used less precisely to mean ‘ forebear °’. 
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the Tadhkwah- Nasräbädi. ‘Abd al-Husain’s eldest son, Mirzà Sadiq, died 
young.% Another son, Mirza Zain al-‘Abidin, succeeded his father as munshi 
al-mamalik. He died a few years before Nasräbädi was writing and was followed 
in the position of munshi al-mamalik by another brother who is not named?! 
Another of ‘Abd al-Husain’s sons appears to have been the author of a Qur’anic 
concordance of which a manuscript exists in the Majlis library.? The author 
gives his name as Muhammad Rida b. ‘Abd al-Husain Nasiri Tüsi and he com- 
pleted the work in 1057/1647-8. It seems quite possible that this Muhammad 
Rida was the father of the Abū 'l-Qasim b. Muhammad Rida who wrote the 
Risalah-1 dawarän. Possibly he is also to be identified with the unnamed 
brother who succeeded Mirza Zain al-‘Abidin as munshi al-mamalik. A further 
possible identification is suggested by the existence of a group of letters by 
Muhammad Rida, the wagi‘ah-niwis, in a collection of late eleventh-century 
letters again in the Majlis library. Wdqt‘ah-niwis was used in the late Safawid 
period as a synonym for majlis-niwis ?* and it was common for official positions 
to remain associated with particular families. Abū 'l-Qàsim himself is no doubt 
the Mirza Abū 'l-Qasim majlis-niwis mentioned in the Dastür-2 shahryarän 
under the year 1107/1695—6.35 

If the genealogy suggested above for Abu 'l-Qasim is correct ‘Abd al-Husain, 
the munshi al-mamalik, was his grandfather and his writings would be among 
those alluded to in the Risalah-1 dawarän. The occurrence of the munshi’s 
manual together with the Risalah-c dawaran in the SOAS manuscript, which, 
from its quality, is more than a collection of stray material, suggests that it 
too may be one of the risalahs mentioned in the Risalah-1 dawarän and that 1t 
is by Abū 71-Qasim’s father or uncle. Since, of the uncles of whom we know 
anything, Mirza Sadiq was dead before the reign of Sulaimàn and Mirzà Zain 
al-‘Abidin was almost certainly dead by the time the SOAS manual was written, 
the most likely candidate for its authorship is Abū ’]-Qasim’s father, Muhammad 
Rida, who may have been munshi al-mamalik at the time. 

It is to be hoped that other complete manuscripts of the work exist and 
that they will provide definite answers to the questions of date and authorship. 


A. H. MORTON 


80 Tahir Nasrabadi, Tadhkirah-i Nasräbadi, ed. Wahid Dastgirdi, Tehran, 1317/1938-9, 84. 

31 ibid., 72. Nasräbädi states in his preface that he is writing in 1083 [1672-3] (p. 5) but 
earlier dates are in places referred to as the present and some manuscripts contain later additions 
and interpolations. See Storey, op. cit., 1, part 11, 820. 

32 Fihrist-1 kitabkhanah-i majlis-c shüra-yi milli, 1v, ed. A. Ha iri, Tehran, 1335/1956-7, 17. 

33 ibid., vi, ed. S. Nafist, Tehran, 1344/1965—6, 210. 

34 Tadhkirat al-mulük, ed. V. Minorsky, London, 1943, 52. 

35 BM MS Or. 2941, fol. 52b. The author of this work, Muhammad Ibrahim b. Zain al-‘Abidin, 
was also of the Nasiri family and was also maglis-niwis. One would expect him to be Abū 'l-Qàsim's 
first cousin if he did not say that he was nawädah (grandchild or great-grandchild) of Talib 
Khan, Hatim Beg’s son (fol. 239a). Perhaps he was descended from Talib Khan in the female 
line. 
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UN LEGS PIEUX DU CHRONIQUEUR URUJ 


Dans la deuxième décennie du vingtième siècle, l'historiographie s'est 
penchée sur un genre littéraire qui perdit trés tót la faveur du public dans 
l'Empire ottoman. Il s’agit de chroniques, de proportions plutôt modestes 
qui relataient, dans un langage simple, sans enjoliyures, parfois méme trés 
archaïque, l'histoire de la Maison de ‘Osman. Ne satisfaisant pas, à la longue, 
au goüt des hommes de lettres, elles furent remplacées par des ouvrages d'un 
style plus raffiné. Ces chroniques, souvent, ne donnaient aucune indication 
quant à l'auteur, mais méme lorsque celles-c1 en mentionnaient le nom, nos 
connaissances s'arrétaientlà. On s'aperçut pourtant vite, qu’elles représentaient 
la forme la plus ancienne de l'historiographie ottomane et qu'un Sa'd al-Din 
ou un Münejjimbashi ont dû y puiser largement afin de rédiger l'histoire des 
premiers sultans. Dés lors, ces ouvrages prirent aux yeux des chercheurs une 
-importance toute particuliére dans l'étude des débuts de l'Empire ottoman. 
Mais pour les apprécier à leur juste valeur, encore fallait-il déterminer les 
relations qui existaient entre les diverses recensions des chroniques, établir 
leur date de rédaction, identifier leurs auteurs. De nombreuses études virent 
le jour, voire méme un ouvrage — qu'on songe aux articles parus dans les 
deux volumes de Mitteilungen zur Osmanischen Geschichte et au livre de 
V. L. Ménage sur Neshri ? — et aussi de nombreuses éditions de textes. 

F. Giese publia d'abord les chroniques anonymes ? et quelques années plus 
tard ‘Ashigqpashazade.4 F. Babinger donna une édition d'Uruj.5 Le texte de 
Neshri, dont Nóldeke avait donné quelques échantillons en 1859-61,° se fit 
attendre. Une première édition parut en 1949-57 par les soins de F. R. Unat 
et M. A. Köymen * et une seconde édition, en 1951-5, par les soins de T. Menzel 
et F. Taeschner.* Mais bien des chroniques anciennes mériteraient encore 
d’être publiées, la chronique de Rühï Edirnevi par exemple, pour ne citer que 
celle-ci. | 

S'il a été possible de glaner au cours des dernières quarante années quelques 
informations sur 'Áshiqpashazüde et Neshri, l'incertitude continuait à planer 
sur la personnalité d'Uruj. Dans la préface de son édition, F. Babinger supposa 
qu'il écrivit sa chronique sous le règne de Mehmed II.? Depuis, des opinions 
diverses furent émises, qu'on trouvera réunies dans une étude que V. L. Ménage 


1 Mitteilungen zur Osmanischen Geschichte, 1, 1921-2; 11, 1923-6. 

? V. L. Ménage, Neshri’s history of the Ottomans, the sources and development of the text, 
London, 1964. | 

3 F. Giese, Die altosmanischen anonymen Chroniken, 1, Breslau, 1922. 

* F., Giese, Die aliosmanische Chronik des ‘Adgikpaxazade, Leipzig, 1929. 

5 F. Babinger, Die fruhosmantschen Jahrbücher des Urudsch, Hannover, 1925. 

€T. Noldeke, * Auszüge aus Neéri’s Geschichte des osmánischen Hauses’, Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft, xu, 1859, 176-218; xv, 1861, 333-80. 

? F. R. Unat et M. A. Kóymen, Mehmed Negri: Kitáb- Cihan-numd, Negri tarthi, x, Ankara, 
1949 ; 11, Ankara, 1957. 

8 F. Taeschner et T. Menzel, Gihannuma. Die altosmanische Chronik des Mevlana Mehemmed 
Neschri, x, Leipzig, 1951; ir, Leipzig, 1955. 

? F. Babinger, op. cit., p. xiv. 
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a consacré tout récemment aux recensions de l'ouvrage d'Uruj.!9 Établissant 
soigneusement les relations entre les chroniques anonymes et la version d'Uruj, 
faisant appel à de nombreux manuscrits qui n'étaient pas connus à l'époque où 
F. Babinger rédigea sa préface, V. L. Ménage arrive, par la critique interne du 
texte à la conclusion qu'Uruj vécut et écrivit son ouvrage à l'époque de 
Bayezid II (1481-1512). Un legs pieux du chroniqueur que nous venons de 
découvrir, prouve à quel-point cette conclusion est juste. 


Le hasard voulut que nous feuilletions dans l'été 1968 un registre concernant 
les legs pieux de la ville d’Andrinople. Il s'agit du registre n° 1070 du fonds 
tapu ve tahrir, conservé aux Archives de la Présidence du Conseil à Istanbul. Le 
manuscrit mesure 44,5 sur 17 cm., chaque page comptant 40 à 43 lignes environ. 
L’écriture est celle particuliére aux registres de l'époque. Elle est soignée et 
réguliére, mais si fine qu'on a beaucoup de peine à lire le texte. Les dates sont 
en chiffre arabes, quand elles ne sont pas données en toutes lettres, mais le 
montant des revenus et dépenses, en chiffres s?yaqat. Le papier est de bonne 
qualité ; les filigranes dénotent une origine européenne. La reliure, de couleur 
noire, est relativement récente. Sur le dos, en cuir noir, est collée une étiquette 
portant en caractères arabes le n° 13 et l'inscription ‘ Sultan Selim sani’. Au 
début du registre se trouvent insérées deux doubles feuilles, numérotées de 
un à quatre, que nous marquerons d'un astérisque pour les distinguer de la 
partie reliée. Il n'y a, en tout cas, aucun doute qu'elles faisaient partie du 
corps du registre. Quant à la partie reliée, les feuilles sont numérotées en 
chiffres modernes de 1 à 230. 

Cette foliotation ne doit pas pourtant nous induire en erreur. Le manuscrit 
est défectueux en plusieurs endroits. Le début manque, car le fol. 1 r° commence 
ex abrupto par les derniéres lignes d'un legs pieux. Combien de feuilles ont été 
perdues, cela est difficile à déterminer. Un examen du restant du manuscrit 
révèle d'autres lacunes, mais pour comprendre comment nous sommes arrivés - 
à cette conclusion, il faut expliquer la façon dont le registre est conçu. 
L'énumération des legs pieux est faite par arrondissement (nähiye) et à 
l'intérieur de chaque arrondissement par quartier (mahalle), les quartiers 
portant un numéro d'ordre. Chaque fois qu'est évoqué un nouvel arrondisse- 
ment, la numérotation des quartiers reprend au chiffre un. L’interruption des 
cette numérotation permet par conséquent de décéler les lacunes. Nous en 
avons comptées sept. Une comparaison avec la liste des quartiers donnée par 
M. T. Gökbilgin !1 montre également que le registre est incomplet. Il y a 152 
quartiers chez M. T. Gókbilgin alors que le registre en compte 112. 

Le registre contient, comme nous l'avons dit plus haut, les legs pieux 
d'Andrinople énumérés par quartier. Vient d'abord la mosquée ou l'oratoire 


10 V, L. Ménage, ‘ On the recensions of Uruj's “ History of the Ottomans " °, BSOAS, xxx, 2, 
1967, 314-22. 

11M. T. Gokbilgin, xv-xvr. asırlarda Edirne ve Pasa livas, vakiflar-mulkler-mukataalar, 
Istanbul, 1952, 37-64. 
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qui donna le nom au quartier, puis, suivent les autres legs pieux. Pour chaque 
legs pieux, le rédacteur du registre donne le nom du fondateur, ensuite le 
montant du revenu et le montant des dépenses. Il mentionne les stipulations 
concernant l'administration et la surveillance et note la date du legs pieux, 
soit en toutes lettres lorsqu'elle comprend le jour et le mois, soit en chiffres 
arabes lorsqu'elle ne comprend que l'année. Souvent on y trouve mentionné 
aussi le nom du qad? qui légalisa l'acte et le nom de la personne qui avait la 
jouissance du legs pieux au moment de la rédaction du registre. 

En ce qui concerne l'ancienneté des legs pieux, on peut remonter au début 
du quinziéme siécle, mais la plupart appartiennent au seiziéme. Remarquons 
toutefois qu'un bon nombre d'actes de legs pieux étant porté perdu au moment 
de la rédaction du registre, il est fort possible que certains legs pieux remontent 
au règne de Bàyezid I (1389-1402), sinon à celui de Murad I (1362-89). Quant 
à la date du registre on l'a attribué, comme nous l'avons dit plus haut, au 
règne de Selim II (1566-74). Le registre lui-même n’est pas daté, mais nous 
n'avons pas trouvé une date postérieure à la mort du sultan. 


Pour revenir à notre chroniqueur, parmi les legs pieux du quartier Saruja 
Pasha, on trouve mentionné entre autres celui d'Uruj b. ‘Adil al-katib.12 Le 
nom étant peu commun, il n'y a aucun doute qu'il s'agit du chroniqueur. Il 
est, de plus qualifié de secrétaire et habite Andrinople, ce qui est également 
en parfaite harmonie avec la préface du manuscrit d'Oxford. Voici en résumé 
ce que nous apprend le registre sur Uruj. On trouvera en annexe le texte et la 
traduction du passage. 

Uruj constitua en 905 (1499-1500) un legs pieux avec 4 000 aspres d’argent 
liquide et des biens immobiliers rapportant par an 1 848 aspres, ce qui donne 
au total 5 848 aspres. Une partie de l’argent était destinée aux lecteurs du 
Coran — en l’occurrence l’imäm de loratoire de Saruja Pasha et l’imäm de 
l'oratoire de Kerefisoghlu — aux porteurs d'eau de deux quartiers, à l'adminis- 
trateur du legs pieux et au surveillant. A cela s'ajoutait une certaine somme 
pour la réparation des biens immeubles faisant partie du legs pieux. Uru] se 
réserva l'administration. Aprés sa mort, celle-ci devait passer au plus apte de 
ses affranchis et aprés le décés de celui-ci, à la personne choisie par le magistrat. 
Une fois ces versements effectués, le restant revenait aux affranchis d'Uruj 
et aux descendants mâles de ceux-ci jusqu’à l'extinction de la lignée, ensuite 
aux descendants mâles de sa fille. Aprés extinction de la lignée de sa fille, c'est 
l'ómàm de l’oratoire de Saruja Pasha qui devait entrer dans la jouissance du 
surplus. 

Pour conclure, Uruj b. ‘Adil vécut à l'époque de Bayezid II (1481-1512). 
Il était secrétaire — nous ignorons dans quelle administration — et habitait 
Andrinople où il possédait des biens immeubles. Le ciel lui avait refusé peut-être 
un héritier mâle, car lorsqu'il constitua en 1499-1500 une fondation pieuse, la 


12 Istanbul, Bagvekalet Argivi, tapu ve tahrir, n° 1070, fol. 1*vo—2*ro. 
15 F. Babinger, op. cit., 3. 
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jouissance de celle-ci devait revenir en premier lieu à ses affranchis et à leurs 
descendants et en seconde lieu seulement aux descendants de sa fille. Nous 
terminerons par quelques chiffres, pour donner une idée plus juste de sa con- 
dition. Sachant qu'en 1500 une pièce d'or valait 53 à 55 aspres,!* 5 848 aspres — 
c’est-à-dire le montant de la dotation — valaient environ 108 pièces d'or ou 
encore 385,56 grammes d’or.15 Quant au pouvoir d'achat, le prix d'une oeque 1$ 
de riz à la méme date était d'un demi aspre, d'une ocque de blé, 0,275 aspre et 
d'une oeque d'orge, le cinquiéme d'un aspre. Mais une ocque de graisse fondue 
coûtait sept aspres et une ocque de miel, trois aspres.!" Si on prend en con- 
sidération qu'un legs pieux ne pouvait comprendre la totalité des biens du 
fondateur et que 1848 aspres sur 5 848 ne représentaient que le revenu tiré 
des immeubles et non la valeur réelle de ceux-ci, on peut en conclure qu'Uruj 
appartenait plutót à la couche aisée de la population d'Andrinople. 


Istanbul, Basvekalet Argivi, tapu ve tahrir, n° 1070, fol. 1*v°-2*r° 
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14N. Beldiceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans conservés dans les manuscrits turcs de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale à Paris. 1. Actes de Mehmed II et de Bayezid II du ms. Fonds turc anc. 39, 
Paris et La Haye, 1960, 176, cf. 155. 

15 Si nous prenons comme valeur moyenne 54 aspres = 1 piéce d'or, le calcul est comme suit : 
5848/54 = 108,2. 108 x 3,57 = 385,56 grammes, une piéce d'or pesant à cette époque 
3,57 grammes: N. Beldiceanu, op. cit., 176. 

16 Une ocque = 1,2828 kg.: W. Hinz, Islamische Masse und Gewichte umgerechnet ins 
metrische System (Handbuch der Orientalistik, Enganzungsbd. 1, Ht. 1), Leiden, 1955, 24. 

17 N. Beldiceanu, ‘Kilia et Cetatea Albă à travers les documents ottomans’, Revue des 
Études Islamiques, XXXVI, 2, 1969, 248. 

18 I] faut ajouter dakkan. 1? Forme correcte oUl,z- sll, 
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Traduction 

Legs pieux d'Uruj b. ‘Adil, secrétaire, conforme à l'acte de legs pieux. 

Argent liquide: 4 000 [aspres].?° 

Dans le quartier d'Ibn Kereviz : dix [boutiques], deux chambres surélevées, 
une maison de terre-plein et un enclos. Revenu par an: 1200 [aspres]. 

Dans le quartier Saruja Pasha ?! : quatre boutiques, une chambre surélevée, 
une maison de terre-plein et un enclos. Revenu par an: 648 [aspres]. 

Dépenses. Pour les leoteurs de section de Coran: deux personnes, quinze 
[aspres] par personne et par mois. Pour les porteurs d'eau prés de la balance de 
blé: dix-sept [aspres] par mois. Pour les porteurs d'eau au marché de Saruja 
Beg: dix-sept [aspres] par mois. Pour l'administration: quinze [aspres] par mois. 
Pour la surveillance: cing [aspres] par mois. Pour la réparation [des biens 
faisant partie du legs pieux]: sept [aspres] par mois. 

D'aprés les stipulations du fondateur du legs pieux, le revenu du legs pieux 
sera dépensé pour les dépenses mentionnées ci-dessus. L’admimistration 
reviendra d'abord à lui-méme, ensuite au plus apte de ses affranchis, et enfin, 
à la personne choisie par le magistrat. Les sections du Coran seront lues d'une 
part par l’imäm de loratoire de Kerefisoghlu et d'autre part par l’imäm de 
l’oratoire de Saruja Pasha. Le surplus — une fois les dépenses réglées — 
reviendra aux affranchis [du fondateur du legs pieux] et aux fils de ces derniers, 
génération aprés génération, ensuite aux fils de sa fille et aux fils de ces derniers. 
Après extinction [de la famille], il reviendra à l'émam de l'oratoire de Saruja 
Pasha qui devra, au cours d'une année, lire le Coran d'un bout àl'autre. La 
surveillance appartiendra à l’imäm de loratoire de Kerefisoghlu. A présent 
l'administrateur est Hàjji Mahmüd, müezzin à la vieille mosquée.?? Date de 
l'acte de legs pieux : 905 (9 août 1499-27 juillet 1500). 


IRENE BELDICEANU-STEINHERR 


20 Le rédacteur du registre n’a pas jugé nécessaire d’ajouter le mot agche. 

21 Sur le quartier et l'oratoire de Saruja Pasha: M. T. Gokbilgin, op. cit., 58, 247-52. 

22 Il s'agit de la mosquée commencée sous Emir Stileyman et achevée sous Mehmed I: 
O. Aslanapa, ‘ Edirne'de Turk mimarisinin gelişmesi’, dans Edirne: Edirne'nin 600. fethi 
yildönümü armağan kitabı, Ankara, 1965, 224; M. T. Gökbilgin, op. cit., 196-8. 


OBITUARIES 
ARTHUR JOHN ARBERRY 


The death of Professor Arthur John Arberry at his home in Cambridge on 
2 October 1969, at the,age of 64, after a long-drawn-out illness suffered with 
patience and courage, has taken from the world one of the greatest Islamic 
scholars of this century and from his colleagues a gentle and loyal friend. 

Professor Arberry published an autobiographical sketch, which he called 
‘the story of an ordinary man born in an ordinary household’, as the last 
chapter of his Oriental essays (1960). He records that he was born on 12 May 
1905, ‘ prematurely, in a very small house in the working class quarter of 
Fratton, Portsmouth, the fourth of five children’. At the time his father, 
William Arberry, had just been promoted Warrant Officer in the Royal Navy 
and both his parents, he continues, ‘ were eager readers of good books, and 
brought up their children to be diligent Christians, and to have an appreciation 
of serious literature’. It seems that at four years of age he announced his, in 
the circumstances, exotic ambition to ‘ go to the University ’, which he later 
fulfilled by winning, from Portsmouth Grammar School, a scholarship in 
classics at Cambridge, entering Pembroke College in 1924 as senior scholar 
of his year. After taking a double first in the Classical Tripos he was encouraged 
to study Arabic and Persian by Dr. (later Sir Ellis) Minns and achieved another 
double first in the Oriental Studies Tripos in 1929. His academic prowess was 
rewarded with the Sir William Browne Medal and the E. G. Browne Scholarship 
in 1927, the Wright Studentship m 1929, the Senior Goldsmiths’ Studentship 
in 1930, and, in 1931, with election to a Junior Research Fellowship at 
Pembroke College. 

It was in 1927 that A. J. Arberry, as a student of Arabic, met and was 
taught by Professor R. A. Nicholson with whom he remained on the closest 
terms until Nicholson’s death in 1945. Through Nicholson’s influence Arberry’s 
enduring interest in Süfism was aroused, resulting in his Introduction to the 
history of Süfism. (1942), Sufism (1950), and a great series of translations of 
the works of Rümi—Ruba‘ yat (1949), Discourses (1961), Tales from the Masnavi 
(1961), More tales from the Masnavi (1963), and the first volume of The mystical 
poems (1968), the magnum opus which he had hoped to complete in 15 volumes 
after his retirement. 

He chose to spend the first year of his fellowship in Cairo, and there he met 
the Roumanian lady, Sarina Simons, whom he married in Cambridge in 1932. 
Of his wife, who survives him, he wrote that ‘ her love, her understanding and 
her companionship have brought the greatest joy into my life’. Soon after 
the wedding they returned to Egypt upon Arberry’s appointment to Cairo 
University as Head of the Classics Department. In Cairo their only child, 
Anna Sara, was born. While in Egypt he was able to visit Palestine, Lebanon, 
and Syria, collecting material for future research, and there he published his 
first works, an English verse translation of Ahmad Shauqi’s Majnun Layla 
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(1933) and the edition of al-Kalabadhi’s Kitab al-ta‘arruf (1934), of which his 
translation, The doctrine of the Süfis, appeared in Cambridge in 1935. In 
1934, while on leave in England, he was appointed to the post, recently vacated 
by C. A. Storey, of Assistant Librarian at the India Office Library. The next 
year he published, at R. A. Nicholson’s instigation, an edition and translation 
of al-Niffari’s Mawagif and Mukhatabat. Cambridge University, recognizing 
the talent of this brilliant young scholar, awarded him the degree of Litt.D. 
in 1936, in which year he published the first of his catalogues, Catalogue of the 
Arabic manuscripts in the India Office Library, vol. 11, pt. 2, to be followed by 
the Catalogue of Persian books (1937) and, later, by A second supplementary 
hand-list of Muhammadan manuscripts in Cambridge (1952) and the catalogues 
of the Arabic manuscripts (1955-64) and Persian manuscripts (1959-62) in the 
Chester Beatty collection in Dublin. In 1937 he brought out an edition of 
al-Muhäsibrs Kitab al-tawahhum and an edition and translation of The book 
of truthfulness of al-Kharraz, and in 1939 an edition and translation of ‘Iraqi’s 
Song of lovers, together with a handbook, based on the India Office collection, 
Specimens of Arabic and Persian palaeography. 

This pleasant and productive life of a scholarly librarian was disrupted 
when, on 1 September 1939, Arberry was transferred to another Civil Service 
department, to the War Office’s Postal Censorship Department in Liverpool 
and, six months later, to the Ministry of Information in London. There, for 
the next four years, he provided an endless stream of propaganda material 
designed for the Middle East, founding and editing several newsletters and 
magazines in Arabic and Persian. His duties even led him once, as he would 
recall with a delighted chuckle, to appear in a propaganda film. 

It would seem to have been at this time that he took upon himself his 
avowed task of introducing East to West, to which he was to devote the rest 
of his life, sacrificing health and strength in producing what is probably an 
unequalled number of books concerned with Islam. On this subject he himself 
writes: ‘ Before the truth about the East and its people can be established 
in the common consciousness of the West, a vast accumulation of nonsense and 
misapprehension and deliberate lies will need to be cleared away. It is part 
of the task of the conscientious orientalist to effect that clearance. Let him not 
suppose that he will find it an easy or a particularly rewarding task’. His 
efforts towards such a clearance are attested by the nearly 90 entries of books, 
editions, translations, works edited, etc., which appear under his name in the 
catalogue of the Cambridge University Library, a total which does not include 
more than 70 articles in scholarly journals and numerous reviews and con- 
tributions to encyclopaedias. 

Another of the results of Arberry’s training as a popularizer was the desire 
to bring the achievements of earlier British students of the Orient to the notice 
of the British public, and for this reason he produced British contributions to 
Persian studies (1942), British orientalists (1943), and, later, Asiatic Jones 
(1946). In 1944, upon Professor V. F. Minorsky’s retirement, he was appointed 
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to the Professorship of Persian at the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
The same year his Modern Persian reader was published ; this is the first of 
his works intended for use in academic teaching, and it was to be followed the 
next year by an annotated edition of the first two chapters of Sa‘di’s Gulistan, 
Kings and beggars, and by Classical Persian literature (1958) and Arabic poetry 
(1965). Two years after his appointment to the Chair of Persian at SOAS he 
was elected to the Professorship of Arabic and Headship of the Middle East 
Department there. But his tenure in London was to be brief for when, in 1947, 
C. A. Storey resigned from the Sir Thomas Adams's Professorship at Cambridge, 
the Chair was offered to Arberry and accepted by him. In his own words, 
' This was the supreme, the most eagerly coveted honour, to be a successor of 
Wheelock and Ockley, Samuel Lee and Wright, Browne and Nicholson’. He 
was immediately re-elected a Fellow of Pembroke College, and on 30 October 
1947 delivered his inaugural lecture, entitled The Cambridge School of Arabic, 
in which he paid homage, with eloquence and feeling, to his predecessors and 
their works since 1632. 

Professor Arberry’s own works published in that year of 1947 could not in 
any way have disappointed the great orientalists of the past ; they include an 
edition, published in Cairo, of al-Tirmidhi’s Kitab al-riydda, a collection of 
translations, Fifty poems of Hafiz, and two books directly inspired by Nicholson, 
Pages from the Kitab al-luma‘ (which Arberry prefaced with a heart-felt memoir 
of his great master), and his first translation from the Persian of Muhammad 
Iqbal, The tulip of Sinai. He was to continue his series of translations of 
Iqbal with Persian psalms (1948), The mysteries of selflessness (1953), and 
Javid-nama (1966). It was as a translator, especially of verse into verse, that 
Arberry was probably best known to the reading public. His early training as 
a classicist had given him a taste for elegant verse-composition. Those who 
were fortunate enough to have heard him will never forget the music of his 
beautiful voice, the voice of a singer, as he recited some Persian poem or his 
rendering of it. It was natural that he should have been attracted to the 
greatest British oriental versifier, Edward FitzGerald, and he was overjoyed 
to discover two copies of Omar Khayyam’s Ruba‘tydat, one in the Chester Beatty 
collection which he edited in 1949 and translated in 1951, and another which 
he acquired for the Cambridge University Library in 1950 and of which he 
published a translation in 1952. In 1956 he republished FitzGerald’s two 
versions of Jami’s Salaman and Absal, with a new literal translation and a 
long introduction based on material from the FitzGerald archive in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, a source which he also used for the introduction to 
The romance of the Rubdiydt (1959). 

It was in the early 1950’s that Professor Arberry undertook the great task 
for which he was especially qualified, a new translation of the Qur'àn. He first 
published a long introduction with selected translations, The Holy Koran, in 
1953, as vol. rx of ‘The Ethical and Religious Classics of East and West’, 
a series of which he was an editor from 1950. The Koran interpreted, in two 
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volumes, appeared in 1955. The toil of producing this, his master-work, 
exhausted his always indifferent health and, after suffering a long and stubborn 
illness, he went to Malta to convalesce for two months of the winter of 1957. 
There, unable to study or write, his genius manifested itself again in a series 
of exquisite pen-and-ink drawings of the island. Restored to health and 
enriched with a new experience, he turned his attention to Maltese, producing 
A Maltese anthology in 1960 and Dun Karm, poet of Malta in 1961. 

Many academic honours were bestowed on Arberry ; in 1949 he was elected 
a Fellow of the British Academy; the University of Malta conferred an 
honorary doctorate on him in 1963, and in 1964 the Shah of Iran honoured 
him with the Nishan-i Danish, 1st Class. He was a corresponding member of 
the Academy of the Arabic Language (Cairo), the Persian Academy, and the 
Arab Academy of Damascus, and vice-president of the UNESCO Translations 
Committee and of the British Institute of Persian Studies in Tehran. In 1960 
he instituted and was the first chairman of the Middle East Centre in Cambridge, 
a body concerned with modern social and political developments in the Middle 
Kast, now incorporated into the Faculty of Oriental Studies. In 1961, through 
his recommendation, Cambridge University established a teaching post in 
Turkish ; he always regretted that he had not succeeded in effecting a similar 
establishment for. Urdu. 

A gentle, humorous man, Professor Arberry was an indefatigable member 
of University and college committees, where his quick grasp of a problem and 
immediate recognition of the funny side would enliven the most tedious 
discussion ; even when close to death he faithfully attended the meetings of 
his Faculty Board: Massive as his output of published work was, yet he typed 
every word of it himself, insisting, with a laugh, that only he could decipher 
his handwriting. He was always shy and reserved and his life centred on his 
home and his family, which was enriched, after his daughter’s marriage to 
Mr. Guy Evans, by two granddaughters, Katie and Lucy. He was averse to 
travel which would divorce him from his books and desk, but young scholars 
from all the Islamic countries flocked to him in Cambridge, drawn by the magic 
of his erudition and sympathy. He liked his students to visit him at home, at 
tea-time, and share his joy in his roses, his peach trees, and his snow-white 
cat; their payment would have to be in stamps from home for his collection, 
another of his lifelong enthusiasms. Let us remember him thus, an ordinary 
man in an ordinary home who, by his own efforts, had achieved the extra- 
ordinary. 

S. A. SKILLITER 


THOMAS WELBOURNE CLARK 


Thomas Welbourne Clark, who died on 22 December 1969 after a serious 
operation, was born at Ilkeston in Derbyshire on 2 January 1904. There he 
attended the County Secondary School, and in 1921 went to read English, with 
subsidiary Latin, at University College, Nottingham, then affiliated to London 
University. After graduating he stayed on a year to take the Cambridge 
Certificate in Secondary School Teaching, and thus equipped as a schoolmaster 
he joined the Bengal Senior Education Service in 1925. His posting to Victoria 
School, Kurseong—a boys’ boarding-school under the Government of Bengal— 
was a happy one, for he stayed there, with an interval for war service, until his 
retirement 1n 1948. 

In his new country he found much to learn ; not only of Bengal, Bengali, and 
the Bengalis, but also of Nepali, for the Darjeeling district in which Kurseong is 
situated had a large Nepalese population, and he was not the sort of man to take 
no interest in his neighbours. Hindi also interested him, for he took the Bengal 
Higher Standard examination in 1927, although he was more deeply occupied 
with English studies : on his first furlough, in 1928-9, he returned to Nottingham 
to work for the London M.A. in English. But by this time India had clearly cast 
her irrevocable spell over him, and on his return the solid foundations of his 
spoken and literary fluency were being laid in both Bengali and Nepali, 
buttressed by a deep appreciation of the cultural context of both languages. He 
felt, however, that the knowledge he was accumulating needed systematization ; 
‘my attempts to learn Hindi, Bengali and Nepali [in India] have been frustrated 
by lack of adequate teaching ’, he wrote. Accordingly, on his next furlough, in 
1934, he took the step which was to influence the rest of his career : he enrolled 
for courses at the School of Oriental Studies in Finsbury Circus, studying 
Sanskrit with Mr. Rylands, Indian philology with Professor Turner, and 
Bengali with the Reverend W. Sutton Page, then Reader in Bengali, whose 
brilliant teaching was later to be such a source of inspiration to his own. 

Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 

Rectique cultus pectora roborant : 
the ‘innate force’ was indeed awakened, for all three teachers gave him an 
A grade on his year’s work, and Sutton Page had asked him to assist in the com- 
pilation of his great Bengali dictionary by sending back slips from Bengal. 
Clark later described this time as ‘ one of the happiest years of my life’, and 
wrote ‘ I have learned more in three terms’ work in the School . . . than I could 
have done in three years in India ’. He now began to spend his vacations among 
Bengalis, including a month in Tagore's a@sram at Santiniketan. ‘ He invited me 
to sit by his side; and began to talk of my work, why I wanted to learn his 
language, and how I was progressing. And immediately a relationship was 
established, that simple Indian relationship of guru and cela.” * In 1938, while 


1 * Rabindranath, man and boy ’, a paper he sent from Pennsylvania to be read at the Tagore 
Centenary Symposium organized at the School on 15 March 1961. 
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(1933) and the edition of al-Kalabadhr's Kitab al-ta‘arruf (1934), of which his 
translation, The doctrine of the Süfis, appeared in Cambridge in 1935. In 
1934, while on leave in England, he was appointed to the post, recently vacated 
by C. A. Storey, of Assistant Librarian at the India Office Library. The next 
year he published, at R. A. Nicholson's instigation, an edition and translation 
of al-Niffarrs Mawaqif and Mukhatabat. Cambridge University, recognizing 
the talent of this brilliant young scholar, awarded him the degree of Litt.D. 
in 1936, in which year he published the first of his catalogues, Catalogue of the 
Arabic manuscripts in the India Office Library, vol. 11, pt. 2, to be followed by 
the Catalogue of Persian books (1937) and, later, by A second supplementary 
hand-list of Muhammadan manuscripts in Cambridge (1952) and the catalogues 
of the Arabic manuscripts (1955-64) and Persian manuscripts (1959-62) in the 
Chester Beatty collection in Dublin. In 1937 he brought out an edition of 
al-Muhasibi’s Kitab al-tawahhum and an edition and translation of The book 
of truthfulness of al-Kharraz, and in 1939 an edition and translation of ‘Iraqi’s 
Song of lovers, together with a handbook, based on the India Office collection, 
Specimens of Arabic and Persian palaeography. 

This pleasant and productive life of a scholarly librarian was disrupted 
when, on 1 September 1939, Arberry was transferred to another Civil Service 
department, to the War Office’s Postal Censorship Department in Liverpool 
and, six months later, to the Ministry of Information in London. There, for 
the next four years, he provided an endless stream of propaganda material 
designed for the Middle East, founding and editing several newsletters and 
magazines in Arabic and Persian. His duties even led him once, as he would 
recall with a delighted chuckle, to appear in a propaganda film. 

It would seem to have been at this time that he took upon himself his 
avowed task of introducing East to West, to which he was to devote the rest 
of his life, sacrificing health and strength in producing what is probably an 
unequalled number of books concerned with Islam. On this subject he himself 
writes: ‘ Before the truth about the East and its people can be established 
in the common consciousness of the West, a vast accumulation of nonsense and 
misapprehension and deliberate lies will need to be éleared away. It is part 
of the task of the conscientious orientalist to effect that clearance. Let him not 
suppose that he will find it an easy or a particularly rewarding task’. His 
efforts towards such a clearance are attested by the nearly 90 entries of books, 
editions, translations, works edited, etc., which appear under his name in the 
catalogue of the Cambridge University Library, a total which does not include 
more than 70 articles in scholarly journals and numerous reviews and con- 
tributions to encyclopaedias. 

Another of the results of Arberry’s training as a popularizer was the desire 
to bring the achievements of earlier British students of the Orient to the notice 
of the British public, and for this reason he produced British contributions to 
Persian studies (1942), British orientalists (1943), and, later, Aszatec Jones 
(1946). In 1944, upon Professor V. F. Minorsky’s retirement, he was appointed 
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to the Professorship of Persian at the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
The same year his Modern Persian reader was published ; this is the first of 
his works intended for use in academic teaching, and it was to be followed the 
next year by an annotated edition of the first two chapters of Sa‘di’s Gulistán, 
Kings and beggars, and by Classical Persian literature (1958) and Arabic poetry 
(1965). Two years after his appointment to the Chair of Persian at SOAS he 
was elected to the Professorship of Arabic and Headship of the Middle East 
Department there. But his tenure in London was to be brief for when, in 1947, 
C. A. Storey resigned from the Sir Thomas Adams’s Professorship at Cambridge, 
the Chair was offered to Arberry and accepted by him. In his own words, 
"This was the supreme, the most eagerly coveted honour, to be a successor of 
Wheelock and Ockley, Samuel Lee and Wright, Browne and Nicholson’. He 
was immediately re-elected a Fellow of Pembroke College, and on 30 October 
1947 delivered his inaugural lecture, entitled The Cambridge School of Arabic, 
in which he paid homage, with eloquence and feeling, to his predecessors and 
their works since 1632. 

Professor Arberry’s own works published in that year of 1947 could not in 
any way have disappointed the great orientalists of the past ; they include an 
edition, published in Cairo, of al-Tirmidhi’s Kztab al-riydda, a collection of 
translations, Fifty poems of Hafiz, and two books directly inspired by Nicholson, 
Pages from the Kitab al-luma‘ (which Arberry prefaced with a heart-felt memoir 
of his great master), and his first translation from the Persian of Muhammad 
Iqbal, The tulip of Kinar. He was to continue his series of translations of 
Iqbal with Persian psalms (1948), The mysteries of selflessness (1953), and 
Javid-nama (1966). It was as a translator, especially of verse into verse, that 
Arberry was probably best known to the reading public. His early training as 
a classicist had given him a taste for elegant verse-composition. Those who 
were fortunate enough to have heard him will never forget the music of his 
beautiful voice, the voice of a singer, as he recited some Persian poem or his 
rendering of it. It was natural that he should have been attracted to the 
greatest British oriental versifier, Edward FitzGerald, and he was overjoyed 
to discover two copies of Omar Khayyam’s Ruba‘wyat, one in the Chester Beatty 
collection which he edited in 1949 and translated in 1951, and another which 
he acquired for the Cambridge University Library in 1950 and of which he 
published a translation in 1952. In 1956 he republished FitzGerald’s two 
versions of Jami’s Salaman and Absal, with a new literal translation and a 
long introduction based on material from the FitzGerald archive in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, a source which he also used for the introduction to 
The romance of the Rubdiydt (1959). 

It was in the early 1950’s that Professor Arberry undertook the great task 
for which he was especially qualified, a new translation of the Qur'àn. He first 
published a long introduction with selected translations, The Holy Koran, in 
1953, as vol. 1x of ' The Ethical and Religious Classics of East and West’, 
a series of which he was an editor from 1950. The Koran interpreted, in two 
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volumes, appeared in 1955. The toil of producing this, his master-work, 
exhausted his always indifferent health and, after suffering a long and stubborn 
illness, he went to Malta to convalesce for two months of the winter of 1957. 
There, unable to study or write, his genius manifested itself again in a series 
of exquisite pen-and-ink drawings of the island. Restored to health and 
enriched with a new experience, he turned his attention to Maltese, producing 
A Maltese anthology in 1960 and Dun Karm, poet of Malta in 1961. 

Many academic honours were bestowed on Arberry ; in 1949 he was elected 
a Fellow of the British Academy ; the University of Malta conferred an 
honorary doctorate on him in 1963, and in 1964 the Shah of Iran honoured 
him with the Nishàn-i Danish, 1st Class. He was a corresponding member of 
the Academy of the Arabic Language (Cairo), the Persian Academy, and the 
Arab Academy of Damascus, and vice-president of the UNESCO Translations 
Committee and of the British Institute of Persian Studies in Tehran. In 1960 
heinstituted and was the first chairman of the Middle East Centre in Cambridge, 
a body concerned with modern social and political developments in the Middle 
East, now incorporated into the Faculty of Oriental Studies. In 1961, through 
his recommendation, Cambridge University established a teaching post in 
Turkish ; he always regretted that he had not succeeded in effecting a similar 
establishment for. Urdu. 

A gentle, humorous man, Professor Arberry was an indefatigable member 
of University and college committees, where his quick grasp of a problem and 
immediate recognition of the funny side would enliven the most tedious 
discussion ; even when close to death he faithfully attended the meetings of 
his Faculty Board: Massive as his output of published work was, yet he typed 
every word of it himself, insisting, with a laugh, that only he could decipher 
his handwriting. He was always shy and reserved and his life centred on his 
home and his family, which was enriched, after his daughter’s marriage to 
Mr. Guy Evans, by two granddaughters, Katie and Lucy. He was averse to 
travel which would divorce him from his books and desk, but young scholars 
from all the Islamic countries flocked to him in Cambridge, drawn by the magic 
of his erudition and sympathy. He liked his students to visit him at home, at 
tea-time, and share his joy in his roses, his peach trees, and his snow-white 
cat; their payment would have to be in stamps from home for his collection, 
another of his lifelong enthusiasms. Let us remember him thus, an ordinary 
man in an ordinary home who, by his own efforts, had achieved the extra- 
ordinary. 

S. A. SKILLITER 


THOMAS WELBOURNE CLARK 


Thomas Welbourne Clark, who died on 22 December 1969 after a serious 
operation, was born at Ilkeston in Derbyshire on 2 January 1904. There he 
attended the County Secondary School, and in 1921 went to read English, with 
subsidiary Latin, at University College, Nottingham, then affiliated to London 
University. After graduating he stayed on a year to take the Cambridge 
Certificate in Secondary School Teaching, and thus equipped as a schoolmaster 
he joined the Bengal Senior Education Service in 1925. His posting to Victoria 
School, Kurseong—a boys’ boarding-school under the Government of Bengal— 
was a happy one, for he stayed there, with an interval for war service, until his 
retirement in 1948. 

In his new country he found much to learn ; not only of Bengal, Bengali, and 
the Bengalis, but also of Nepali, for the Darjeeling district in which Kurseong 1s 
situated had a large Nepalese population, and he was not the sort of man to take 
no interest in his neighbours. Hindi also interested him, for he took the Bengal 
Higher Standard examination in 1927, although he was more deeply occupied 
with English studies : on his first furlough, in 1928-9, he returned to Nottingham 
to work for the London M.A. in English. But by this time India had clearly cast 
her irrevocable spell over him, and on his return the solid foundations of his 
spoken and literary fluency were being laid in both Bengali and Nepali, 
buttressed by a deep appreciation of the cultural context of both languages. He 
felt, however, that the knowledge he was accumulating needed systematization ; 
‘my attempts to learn Hindi, Bengali and Nepali [in India] have been frustrated 
by lack of adequate teaching ’, he wrote. Accordingly, on his next furlough, in 
1934, he took the step which was to influence the rest of his career: he enrolled 
for courses at the School of Oriental Studies in Finsbury Circus, studying 
Sanskrit with Mr. Rylands, Indian philology with Professor Turner, and 
Bengali with the Reverend W. Sutton Page, then Reader in Bengali, whose 
brilliant teaching was later to be such a source of inspiration to his own. 

Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 

Rectique cultus pectora roborant : 
the ‘innate force’ was indeed awakened, for all three teachers gave him an 
A grade on his year’s work, and Sutton Page had asked him to assist in the com- 
pilation of his great Bengali dictionary by sending back slips from Bengal. 
Clark later described this time as ‘ one of the happiest years of my life’, and 
wrote ‘ I have learned more in three terms’ work in the School . . . than I could 
have done in three years in India ’. He now began to spend his vacations among 
Bengalis, including a month in Tagore’s dram at Santiniketan. ‘ He invited me 
to sit by his side; and began to talk of my work, why I wanted to learn his 
language, and how I was progressing. And immediately a relationship was 
established, that simple Indian relationship of guru and cela. 1 In 1938, while 


1‘ Rabindranath, man and boy ’, a paper he sent from Pennsylvania to be read at the Tagore 
Centenary Symposium organized at the School on 15 March 1961. 
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making his plans to return to the School on his furlough the following year ‘ to 
have all that I am doing arranged and co-ordinated ’, he heard of Sutton Page's 
death, and wrote to Professor Turner, by now Director, ‘ it seems as if some- 
thing has been taken out of my life". The Bengali post that thus fell vacant 
was advertised, and Clark applied for it—but with reservations, made in an 
accompanying letter. ‘I feel’, he wrote, ‘ that it will be better for me to work 
for a few years more in India before leaving the country finally.’ 

In the event he had to decline the offered Senior Lectureship, for he could 
not afford to face the considerable diminution in salary entailed ; but he came, 
nevertheless, to spend his furlough at the School, working again with Rylands 
and Turner, and with two new teachers: Miss Summers in Bengali, and Firth 
in Indian phonetics. He might even then have been persuaded to change his 
mind about the Bengali post, but that furlough was cut short abruptly: he 
was called up for service in September 1939 (he had been commissioned in the 
I.A.R.O. in 1927), and joined the Indian Intelligence Corps ; before long he was 
commanding the Caleutta Censor Station and the Eastern Army Censorship 
Zone. He was released, as a Lieutenant-Colonel, in 1946, and was appointed 
O.B.E. He went back to Victoria School, this time as Headmaster, and was at 
the same time appointed Inspector to the Government of Bengal on the teaching 
of Bengali and Hindi in European and Anglo-Indian schools, where he took the 
opportunity to collect ideas for his own teaching ‘ based on the phonetic approach 
to Indian vernaculars and the preparation of early conversation lessons? : the 
influence of both Sutton Page and Firth is clearly visible here, and it is not too 
difficult to see the way his thoughts were leading him, for in. response to an 
approach by the School towards the end of 1947 he declared, ‘ ever since my 
first period at the School it has been my wish ultimately to return as a member 
of the staff’. 

That wish was granted in 1948, when he retired from the Bengal Senior 
Education Service and joined the School as Lecturer in Bengali. He threw him- 
self into his new duties with that conscientious and painstaking zeal we came to 
expect of him ; and not only in Bengali, where he was methodically working on 
Sutton Page’s principles, hiving wisdom with each studious year, but in Nepali 
also. When I joined him late in the following session to prepare an intensive 
Nepali course at the request of the War Office I found that this was something 
he had taken in his stride, and to which he was prepared to give up the whole of 
the summer vacation: by the time the new session started the entire course 
had come into being, complete with records—enough to keep our service students 
busy for four hours a day for a term. But this concentrated exercise in restricted 
language—regimental Nepali—was not enough for him, and he progressed 
towards the Nepali of the Valley, helped by his first visit to Kathmandu and by 
the presence of a member of the distinguished Rana family at the School. The 
value of this work was recognized by the title of his lectureship being changed to 
* Bengali and Nepali’ in 1955. 

Clark's experience in education led to constant demands for his services on 
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committees and boards. He soon became departmental tutor to students of the 
modern languages, and in 1958 when the School instituted the office of Senior 
Tutor, ‘ to interview students seeking admission . . . for a first degree and give 
them general advice to assist them in deciding on their course of study ; and to 
advise students on careers ’, Clark was the obvious man for the job. The strength 
of his success was that he always had confidence in the young; in cases of 
doubt he was disposed to give youth its chance, and he was reluctant to see the 
young student as cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus asper. This attitude he 
retained when he took over the headship of the department of India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon, when his advice was freely available to anyone who sought it, 
always carefully considered and always valuable. Clark would hear both sides 
of an issue in full before making judgment; but that judgment, once made, 
would be unvacillating. 

Clark was invited in 1961 to the University of Pennsylvania, where as 
Visiting Professor he conducted advanced. Bengali classes and also taught the 
first Nepali classes to be held in an American university. He enjoyed his time 
there, and after his return he retained a connexion with that university as 
London adviser to Pennsylvania students working in London in the South Asian 
field. In 1962 he became the first holder of the established Readership in Bengali 
(Sutton Page’s Readership was by title), and five years later the first occupant of 
the first Chair of Bengali at a British university. He expressed his delight at the 
University’s recognition of his language (the only major literary language, 
besides Urdu, common to both India and Pakistan) and at a modern South 
Asian language being represented at the professorial level. As Professor W. 
Norman Brown, the doyen of American orientalists, wrote to Clark from 
Pennsylvania, ‘London University deserved a Professorship of Bengali; and 
so did you’. 

Clark’s publications were few, but they were of scrupulous craftsmanship 
and redolent of a lifetime’s experience in the languages he had mastered. For 
example, his Introduction to Nepali is by far the most authoritative and com- 
prehensive treatment of the language that has yet appeared, as high above the 
usual ‘ beginner’s grammar’ as Milton (one of Clark’s loves) is above a popular 
lyric; and his translation into English of Bibhutibhushan Banerji’s novel 
Pather pañcäli, in collaboration with his colleague and former student 
Dr. Tarapada Mukherjee, combines in masterly fashion his feeling and love for 
both English and Bengali, together with an obvious affection for Bengal and its 
people. He somehow found time to keep up his English reading, and he never 
lost his love of Latin—as his last Bulletin article revealed.? He had for long been 
working on a Bengali teaching course, polishing and improving it, and testing 1t 
in practice, over several years ; happily, much is already written, and the rest 
is in an advanced stage of preparation, and it seems that it will be possible to 
send the work to a publisher before very long. 


2 ‘ Meghanadbadhkavya, canto viii: descensus Averno °, BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1967, 337-52. 
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His first academic loyalty was always to the School, although the Philo- 
logical Society interested him deeply, and he served on its Council in 1955-6 and 
again from 1958 to 1965. In the School his popularity transcended merely 
academic bounds. He was always a supporter of the Common Room, of which 
he had been Chairman, and he was a foundation member of the 49 Dining Club ; 
both these institutions will remember his laughter, for he had a tremendous 
sense of fun. We shall remember, too, his interest in the Christian Union ; he 
conducted several of the lunch-hour and end-of-term services, and was an 
inspiring preacher. He was a Lay Reader in the dioceses of Calcutta and 
Southwark, and his faith was a deep and abiding one—the Psalmist’s song 
‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’ might well have been his 
personal motto, for this principle informed his whole life and guided his thought 
and practice. I quote again from that Tagore lecture: ‘I cannot recall any 
passage in which Rabindranath defined sin ; but if I read him aright I feel sure 
that he would agree that whatever divides man from man partakes of the nature 
of sin’. That was Nunkie Clark talking, not Tagore: he saw his whole duty as 
absorbed in man and in increasing man’s understanding. The loss of his scholar- 
ship and experience is a grievous blow ; but more than anything his friends— 
and he had hundreds, not only here but in India, Pakistan, Nepal, and 
America—will lament the loss of a wise and respected colleague, a staunch 
friend, a man of vision, of integrity, and above all of a rich humanity. 


JOHN BURTON-PAGE 


HAROLD HENRY ROWLEY 


Professor H. H. Rowley was one of the most prolific of Old Testament 
scholars in this century and one of those who was most honoured and respected, 
both for himself and for the quality of his work, by a world-wide circle of col- 
leagues and friends ; and his death on 4 October 1969 was a deep loss to scholar- 
ship, although a long and painful illness had warned that the end could not be 
long delayed. 

Rowley lived for his work and seemed happiest with a bundle of galleys in 
his hand or the organization of an editorial project on his table. The present 
writer, on the occasion of his last personal visit a few weeks before Rowley’s 
death, found him in bed in Cheltenham Hospital, with a thousand pages of proofs 
by his bedside. His scholarship was marked by its careful interest in, and 
registration of, the opinions of others ; he was not one of those who forge ahead 
with their personal notions while ignoring previous work on the subject, nor was 
he one to dismiss any man’s view without solid reason, carefully stated. Indeed, 
some of his writing went almost to excess in the degree to which it annotated 
the opinions held by men infinitely below his own class. This work of annotation 
was supported by Rowley’s own carefully compiled indexes and systems of 
cross-reference. 

Primarily he was an Old Testament scholar, and it was as such that he 
received his greatest recognition. Much of his work took the form of judicious 
surveys of the état des travaux in some difficult and disputed part of the field. 
The subjects he undertook, though often tangled and criss-crossed by a 
bewildering variety of theories, were never other than central: Rowley was not 
one for the marginal note or the discovery of remote minutiae. Distinguished 
contributions were made on the Book of Daniel, on the history of the period 
from Joseph to Joshua, on the contribution of Moses, on Apocalyptic, and on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, to name only a few. On the linguistic side his main contribu- 
tion was one of his first published works, devoted to Old Testament Aramaic. 
He lived through the rise and the apogee of the * Biblical theology ° movement 
and wrote significant works on the unity, authority, and relevance of the Bible 
and the field of Old Testament theology. His editorial work was of even greater 
scope and included almost every kind of Biblical study. 

His work in religion and theology went even farther afield. He was an active 
churchman, as witnesses his appointment as President of the Baptist Union, and 
his career had begun with a period of missionary and educational service in 
China. This had effects in his later academic work, in his interest in the history 
of religions, and in comparisons he published between religious phenomena in 
Israel and in China. New Testament studies, general theology, and even church 
history did not lie beyond his purview, as he showed in his reviewing and 
editing. Of the translations of foreign theological works which appeared in 
English in the last decades, many might well have been almost unintelligible but 
for Rowley's careful—and often insufficiently acknowledged—corrections. 

His interest in the literature of his subject was prodigious, and he built up a 
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personal library such as most major institutions might have been proud to 
possess. He reviewed a great deal, and it is believed that many eminently fair 
and objective reviews in the Times Literary Supplement were from his pen. He 
played a major part im the initiation and guidance of that extremely successful 
project, the Book Inst of the Society for Old Testament Study, and he was a 
regular contributor to the review sections of many periodicals. Though less a 
Semitist himself than an Old Testament scholar, he played a major part in the 
initiation of the Journal of Semitic Studies and his interest in reviewing has con- 
tinued to be reflected in that journal. 

Rowley was a stalwart supporter of academic societies in his field. He not 
only held important office in the Society for Old Testament Study and in the 
corresponding international organization, but he carried on a work of personal 
correspondence with other scholars which did much to advance mutual under- 
standing, and he is remembered especially in Europe for his part in 
re-establishing the personal and scholarly links which had been severed by war. 
He was honoured by a Fellowship of the British Academy and by corresponding 
foreign fellowships and memberships, to say nothing of honorary degrees both 
at home and abroad, too numerous to mention. He was an Honorary Fellow of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies. 

H. H. Rowley was born in Leicester on 24 March 1890, and the main steps 
in his academic career, after his beginnings in China, were firstly in Cardiff, 
secondly in Bangor, and thirdly in Manchester, where he was Professor from 
1945 until his retirement in 1959 (Chair of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
1945-9, renamed as Hebrew Language and Literature from 1949). After his 
retirement he lived in Stroud. 

Rowley’s scholarship could be most fairly characterized less for its originality 
than for its deep experience of the world of scholarly opinion and its judicious 
weighing both of the evidence of the texts themselves and of the diversities of 
views which have been held about them. He will be remembered as one of the 
most imposing figures of British Semitic and Old Testament scholarship m the 


present century. 
JAMES BARR 


GONZAGUE RYCKMANS 


With the passing on 3 September 1969 of Monseigneur Gonzague Ryckmans, 
Professor Emeritus of the Catholic University of Louvain, oriental scholarship 
in the best tradition stands bereft of one of its most humane and best loved 
representatives. Not only was he a scholar of international standing in the 
somewhat recherché field of pre-Islamic Arabian epigraphy, a man whose 
encyclopaedie knowledge and shrewd judgement justly made him the Nestor of 
that select stüdy, but he was also endowed with a charming and modest disposi- 
tion, tempered with a refined sense of humour, which assured him the lasting 
friendship and admiration of all with whom he came into contact. Through the 
rare combination of these qualities, it was a pleasure and an honour to have 
dealings with him, whether in person or by.correspondence, and any request, 
however slight, would bring the petitioner a prompt and courteous response. 
Gonzague Ryckmans’ generation bestowed on him a double advantage. On the 
one hand he could benefit, without direct involvement, from the more positive 
aspects of the vintage era of the formidable polymaths, the Müllers, the Glasers, 
and the Hommels, whose pioneering pronouncements and interpretations, 
viewed from our present sophisticated standpoint, can at times seem as per- 
plexing as they may equally be remarkable for their sudden shafts of inspiration. 
On the other hand he could stand aside from the contemporary school of the 
specialist archaeologist or palaeographer per se, each pursuing his own narrow 
commitment with all too deliberate disregard for its relevance to the wider 
issue. The polymaths were as alarming for the acrimony and personal abuse 
which marred their writings, as the moderns are for their sheer clinical 
efficiency. Ryckmans belonged rather to a generation of scholars who appre- 
ciated the dangers inherent in involving themselves in too wide and hetero- 
geneous a field of study, and consequently preferred to limit their horizons to 
what they felt confident they could handle with justice and proper under- 
standing. The benefits accruing from this more modest approach are clearly 
evidenced in the quality of his own contributions to his chosen field. In short, 
Ryckmans was a philologist in the best sense. He took to himself the study of 
ancient South Semitic inscriptions in their every aspect, without prejudice and 
without any preconceived philosophy to advocate. He let his materials prove 
their own point, or let them rest if they were too fragmentary, and could thus 
afford, where necessary, to modify his results with dignity in the light of sub- 
sequent findings. Equally there was no need for rancour on his part towards 
colleagues who might arrive at conclusions differing from his own. At bis home 
in Louvain he maintained a sort of clearing-house for news and views where 
colleagues of all nationalities and academic persuasions could count on a warm 
welcome and ready assistance. There can be few who have not benefited from 
his unstinting kindness and generosity, and appreciated his fund of good humour 
in a field which is all too notorious for its idiosyncracy and conflict. As a 
discipline the study of Old South Arabian stands in an invidious position. There 
is enough material now to inspire a measure of confidence into our understanding 
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of the basic facts of the language, yet hardly enough to furnish it with its own 
inner momentum. Thus the discipline tends to be underrated, if not ignored, 
by scholars in related specialities who might otherwise stand to benefit from its 
findings, and there are few willing to popularize its results. Its inbred isolation 
therefore stood all the more in need of an unprejudiced spokesman of the calibre 
of the deceased. 

Louis Constant de Gonzague Ryckmans was born in Antwerp on 10 December 
1887, into a family distinguished as much within the legal profession as in the 
Church. After schooling at the St. Jan Berchmans College in his native city, he 
continued his education at the Catholic University of Louvain and the Séminaire 
Théologique at Mechlin, before joming the company of distinguished archaeo- 
logists and Biblical scholars at the École Biblique Frangaise in Jerusalem. His 
experiences there, and later at the École des Hautes Etudes in Paris, contributed 
largely to the shaping of his future interests and initiated a period af collabora- 
tion with many of France’s leading orientalists which was to bear rich fruit in 
his later years. At the Sorbonne he gained a doctorate in Semitic languages, but 
at this point the first World War interrupted his career, and for the duration of 
that terrible period in Belgium’s history he served at the front as a Military 
Chaplain. Thereafter his life was devoted to academic work. In 1920 he was 
appointed to a teaching post at the Grand Séminaire at Mechlin and remained 
there till 1930 when he was translated to a Professorship in Semitic Philology 
and Epigraphy at his old University of Louvain. His tenure of that chair, from 
which he retired in 1958, was one of singular distinction. Fortified by his 
association with a galaxy of specialists in the various aspects of Hastern 
Christian and oriental studies, he maintained a steady output of books, articles, 
and reviews on his chosen subject, which were invariably characterized by 
incisiveness, maturity of judgement, and the absence of tendentiousness. As 
a matter of course he became closely associated with the work of the Oriental 
Institute of Louvain, founded in 1936, which, though small and hard-pressed for 
accommodation, established for itself, through its scholarly publications, a 
reputation second to none in the Western world. 

Ryckmans’ record of scholarly writing began in 1921 with the publication of 
an inscribed Minaean seal preserved in Louvain (‘Un sceau avec inscription 
sud-arabe ’, Le Muséon, XXXIV, 1, 1921, 115). It was a modest start, to be sure, 
and it was perhaps characteristic of his essential humility that his publications 
remained infrequent for some years. In due course, however, the Commission 
of the Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum charged him with the edition of the 
Répertoire d'épigraphie sémitique, which, from Tom. v, was to be devoted almost 
entirely to South Arabian texts. This task, which entailed the amassing and 
editing of already published materials not included in the Corpus, he carried out 
with tact and economy, and the three volumes which he produced between 1928 
and 1950, with almost 2,500 texts, remain to this day the veritable Bible of all 
sud-arabisants. ‘He was also invited to undertake the continuation of the fourth 
part of the Corpus, devoted to Sabaean inscriptions, but as yet this has not 
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materialized in view of the vast bulk of texts awaiting publication. Concurrently 
with his work on the Répertoire he initiated his own series of ‘ Inscriptions sud- 
arabes ’ in the 1927 issue of Le Muséon, his aim being to provide a convenient 
medium for the publication of new materials from any source under continuing 
serial numbers. The advantage of this from the point of view of reference alone 
was quickly appreciated and assured him a steady supply of texts from museums 
and private individuals throughout the world. This kept the undertaking going 
through 22 series and 733 numbers till 1965. As with the Répertoire, commentary 
was kept to a minimum and the raw materials were rather offered to the 
scholarly world for individual comment and interpretation. From time to time 
Ryckmans would also publish his valuable ‘ Notes épigraphiques ’ in the same 
journal, where he would expand on individual points of interest. He rapidly 
established his position as the epigraphist par excellence for ancient Arabia, and 
it fell to his lot to publish the epigraphical sections of several expedition reports, 
notably for the Hadrami texts discovered by E. Gardner and G. Caton Thompson 
at Hurayda (see the latter’s The tombs and Moon temple of Hureidha 
(Hadhramaut), London, 1944), and the important materials copied by Ahmed 
Fakhry during his travels in the Yemen in 1947 (An archaeological journey to the 
Yemen, 3 vols., Cairo, 1951-2). On the whole he avoided discussion of a con- 
troversial nature, and his contributions to the field of historical interpretation 
were scant, and in any event fated to be superseded by the work of his own 
pupils after the palaeographical revolution associated with the name of 
Mlle. Jacqueline Pirenne. His interests rather lay in comparative religion and 
several studies stand to his credit in this area, above all his Les religions arabes 
préislamiques (Louvain, 1951), a masterpiece of precision and clarity in a subject 
notorious for vague theorizing. Closely associated with his interests in the 
pre-Islamic pantheon lay the study of onomastics, and recourse to his superbly 
efficient indexing system enabled him to produce his monumental Les noms 
propres sud-sémitiques (3 vols., Louvain, 1934-5), a pioneering work which still 
retains its value to the student, though requiring supplementation from the 
enormous finds of the subsequent decades. Although the two afore-mentioned 
works utilize materials from all the epigraphically attested cultures of ancient 
Arabia, practical ‘ demarcation ' limited his scope as an editor largely to Old 
South Arabian and Safaitic, the language of the Bedouin of Syria. In this area 
he was responsible for the production in 1950 of the first fascicle of Pars v of the 
Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum, in which over 5,000 of their texts are 
published. His one major excursion outside the Peninsula consisted of a 
short Grammavre accadienne (Louvain, 1938), the first elementary work on the 
subject to appear in French for almost four decades and now into its fourth 
edition. Though hardly to be compared with any of the great reference 
grammars, it remains a useful tool to anyone desirous of a rapid orientation in 
the language. 

Although essentially an arm-chair scholar in the most constructive sense of 
the term, Ryckmans made one major concession to the contemporary emphasis 
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on ‘involvement’ when, between October 1951 and February 1952, he partici- 
pated in an exploratory reconnaissance of central Arabia, some 5,500 kilometres 
long, almost half of it over virtual terra incognita. His companions on the journey 
were his nephew Jacques, St. John Philby, the intrepid explorer of Arabia 
and close friend of the Canon, and the Belgian officer Philippe Lippens. The , 
itinerary covered the old trade-route from Jidda to Ta’if, Turaba, Bisha, Abha, 
Kuhayf, and Najran, and then north to Kawkab, Dam, and Riyadh, territories 
of crucial importance for cultural expansion in the Peninsula. This might have 
been sufficiently taxing even to a younger man, but Ryckmans’ unfailing 
energy proved more than a match for the asperities of the terrain, and the 
expedition is worthy to be inscribed with honour in the annals of Arabian 
exploration. Apart from the topographical information which it yielded, the 
epigraphic results were more than impressive. A grand total of over 12,000 texts 
were copied ; 9,000 of them were Thamudic, representing a five-fold increase over 
the number hitherto published, and their significance for the early history of the 
region can hardly be overstated. More immediately impressive, however, was a 
small group of late Sabaean historical texts from the vicinity of Najran, Kawkab, 
and the ancient caravan route across Arabia. (See series x of ' Inscriptions 
sud-arabes', Le Muséon, LXVI, 3-4, 1953, 267-317.) These were to shed 
important light on the activities of the Himyarite rulers in the closing centuries 
of the pre-Islamic period, and the flurry of interpretation which attended their 
publication has not yet died down. | 

Ryckmans’ stature as a scholar received international recognition. Apart 
from the distinctions conferred upon him by his own country—he was à Grand 
Officier of the Order of Leopold and Officier of the Order of Leopold I—he was 
a Foreign Member of the Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Associate Member of 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and Honorary Fellow of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, of the Société Asiatique de 
Paris, and of the American Oriental Society. His loyalties, however, remained 
firmly invested in his old University of Louvain, where he remained until his 
death. It was in his time there, and in no small measure through his influence, 
that Le Muséon and its associated monograph series, Bibliothéque du Muséon, 
where most of his own work appeared, developed into solid and respected organs 
of reliable and meticulous scholarship, attracting contributions from academics 
of many nationalities. He forged a bond between his subject and his alma mater 
which it is hard to imagine ever being dissolved. While the presence there of his 
nephew, Professor Jacques Ryckmans, has assured the continuation of his 
scholarly ideals, his colleagues everywhere will be deeply conscious of the loss of 
his kindly presence. 

A. K. IRVINE 


JOSEPH SCHACHT 


Joseph Schacht was born in Ratibar, formerly in Upper Silesia, now in 
Poland, on 15 March 1902 and attended the Gymnasium in that town. It was 
there that he acquired his first interest in oriental languages. During the 
period set aside for religious studies, a rabbi came to teach the Jewish boys 
Hebrew. Although the young Schacht was not one of them, he managed to 
complete his other tasks and to get himself accepted in this group, where he 
took his first steps in Hebrew. Later he studied classical and then oriental 
philology at the Universities of Breslau and Leipzig. In 1925 he received his 
first academic appointment at the University of Freiburg im Breisgau; two 
years later he was appointed Associate Professor, and in 1929 was appomted 
full Professor of Oriental Languages at the unprecedented age of 27. In 1932 
he was invited to a chair in the same subject at the University of Königsberg, 
but his effective tenure of that chair was very brief because of political changes 
in Germany. Though not exposed to danger on either racial or political grounds, 
he elected, as a matter of conscience, to leave Germany when the Nazis came to 
power. Between 1926 and 1933 Schacht had travelled extensively in the 
Middle East and in North Africa, and in 1930 had served as a visiting professor 
at what was then known as the Egyptian University in Cairo. When he left 
Königsberg in 1934 * on leave of absence ’, it was to Cairo that he returned ; 
he-stayed there as Professor until 1939. 

After the outbreak of war he moved to England where he worked for the 
BBC and British Ministry of Information throughout the war years. He was 
naturalized as a British subject m 1947. 

In 1946 he was appointed to a teaching post at the University of Oxford, 
with the rank of lecturer ; he was appointed Reader in Islamic studies in 1948. 
During his years at Oxford he made a number of trips abroad—a lecture tour 
in the United States in 1948, a research mission to Nigeria in 1950, a visiting 
professorship at the University of Algiers in 1952, and a research mission in the 
Near East and East Africa in 1953. 

In 1954 he left England for Holland, to take up the chair of Arabic at the 
University of Leiden—for long regarded as among the most distinguished in 
this field. His stay in Holland was, however, of brief duration. In the academic 
year 1957-8 he went as visiting professor to Columbia University and returned 
there in 1959 to a regular appointment as Professor of Arabic and Islamics. 
He remained there until his retirement in 1969. He undertook further research 
missions in East Africa in 1963 and 1964, and was a Guggenheim Fellow in 1967. 
He died at Englewood, New Jersey, on 1 August 1969. 

The first field of study to which Schacht gave his attention was that of 
Islamic law ; it remained one of his principal concerns to the end of his days. 
In contrast to most other scholars in the field, Schacht’s approach was neither 
theological nor juristic, but rather historical and sociological. That is to say, 
he was concerned with the Holy Law of Islam, not so much as an ideal or as 
a theoretical system, but as it evolved and was actually administered in the 
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Islamic lands. His first subject of research was the important and neglected 
topic of the hiyal, the legal devices or stratagems by which transactions outside 
the scope of—or even contrary to—the Shar?'a could be protected and adjudi- 
cated under the Sharra, through the use of legal means for extra-legal ends. 
In 1923 and 1924 Schacht published editions of two of the most important 
Arabic texts dealing with this subject, and in 1926 published his epoch-making 
article, ‘Die arabische hijal-Literatur’, in Der Islam, xv. The subject was 
further developed in his later writings, and has become a commonplace in all 
serious subsequent work on the history of Islamic law. Since the device of 
hiyal was extensively used in commercial matters, his discoveries in this field 
are also an important contribution to the study of the social and economic 
history of Islam. 

The same interest in the realities of Muslim law led him, after his first stay 
in Egypt, to examine an important problem hitherto virtually unknown to 
Western scholarship—that of the application of Shar?'a law in modern Islamic 
states. The phenomenon of Islamic legal modernism was analysed in detail, 
against both the historical and systematic backgrounds, in his pioneer article 
* Sari'a und Qünün im modernen Agypten ' in. Der Islam, xx, 1932. A shortened 
version, brought up to date, appeared in French in 1949. This study formed 
the basis of a whole subsequent literature dealing with this important topic. 
Another question, on which he produced important pioneer work, was that of 
foreign influences on Muslim law. Touched on in some of his early articles, 
this topic was examined in greater detail in his study ‘ Foreign elements in 
ancient Islamic law’ (Journal of Comparative Legislation, Third Series, XXXI, 
1950; reprinted with additions in Mémoires de l'Académie Internationale de 
Dios Compare (Rome), m1, 4, 1955) and in his paper ‘ Droit byzantin et droit 
musulman”, in xzz Convegno Volta, Rome, 1957, 197-230. 

The sociological study of Islamic law, in more general and theoretical terms, 
was initiated by his paper ‘ Zur soziologischen Betrachtung des islamischen 
Rechts’ (Der Islam, xxu, 1935), and pursued in other articles. 

In the meantime Schacht continued his studies on the origins of Muslim 
law during the early centuries. A number of articles showed the direction of his 
researches, notably his ‘ Revaluation of Islamic traditions ’, published in the 
JRAS in 1949. These were crowned with the publication of his classic work 
The origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, Oxford, 1950. Several subsequent 
editions appeared, the latest being the fourth, published in 1967. In this book 
Schacht, continuing the work of his great predecessors Goldziher and Snouck 
Hurgronje, subjected the whole of the early juristic and traditionist literature 
to a minute critical examination. Essentially, Schacht’s work in this field falls 
into two parts. The first was to recover and reinterpret the researches of 
Ignaz Goldziher. Goldziher’s profound and brilliant studies on hadith had 
shown for the first time that these ‘ traditions’ about Muhammad and his 
Companions reflected the conditions, not of the period to which they were 
ascribed, but of that in which they were produced—i.e. that they expressed, 
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and were devised to support, opinions current in various circles durmg the 
first two and a half centuries after the death of the Prophet. Despite lip-service 
to Goldziher's genius, his findings were often neglected, and the study of early 
Islamic law and history was pursued as if the older view which he had demolished 
was still valid. In Schacht’s phrase, ‘ arbitrary guesswork, sometimes called 
historical intuition, began to take the place of sound historical criticism ’, and 
the originality and authenticity of the great body of traditional material were 
tacitly or even explicitly accepted. With the exception of a neglected work 
published by D. S. Margoliouth in 1914, Schacht was the first to resume the 
critical study of the tradition and especially of the zsndd, to pursue it in a still 
more radical form, and to demonstrate the implications of this critique, primarily 
for legal and theological, but also for historical evidence, much of which is, as 
he showed, legal in origin and purpose. Having continued the work of Goldziher, 
Schacht then proceeded to do what Goldziher had hardly attempted—to erect 
a new structure in place of that which had been demolished. By his studies of 
early legal literature, and particularly of the polemics of Shafii against his 
predecessors, he ‘ dismantled two layers of fictitious information which dis- 
figure, while they reveal to the discerning eye, the early history of Islamic 
law’, and then went on to show how, in the generation of the so-called 
‘Successors ’, the real historical development of Islamic law could at last be 
perceived ; how, towards the end of the first century of the Islamic era, the 
first religious specialists began the process by which they and their followers 
imposed a religious and ethical pattern on a mass of disparate legal precedents, 
practices, and rulings, and transformed them into the system of Islamic law. 
His findings have revolutionized our understanding of the early history of 
Muslim law and with it of Muslim theology, literature, and indeed of Muslim 
society. A brief but comprehensive survey, including the results of his own 
researches on both early and later Muslim law, was given in his lectures at the 
University of Algiers, first published in French translation as Esquisse d'une 
histoire du droit musulman, Paris, 1953. An expanded version appeared in 
English in his Introduction to Islamic law, Oxford, 1964, second edition 1966. 

Apart from law, Schacht’s interests ranged over the whole field of Islamic 
scholarship. Besides studies and editions of Arabic manuscripts, he published 
articles dealing with subjects as diverse as Islam in West and Hast Africa, the 
history of the minbar, the Ibadis of Mzab in North Africa, as well as numerous 
other topics in the field of Islamic theology. His last book was an edition with 
an introduction, translation and notes, prepared jointly with the late Max 
Meyerhof, of the work known as the Theologus autodidactus of Ibn al-Nafis. 
A new version of the Legacy of Islam, which he had edited and in part written, 
is in the press and should appear shortly. 

In addition to his own work as a scholar and as a teacher, Schacht made 
an important contribution to the general development of his subject. He was 
co-founder and editor of the review Studia Islamica, with Professor Robert 
Brunschvig of Paris; he was also one of the editors of the new edition of the 
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Encyclopaedia of Islam, publication of which began in 1954. Its harmonious 
progress during the last 13 years has owed very much to his leadership, his 
scholarship, and his devotion. He was awarded an honorary doctorate by the 
University of Algiers (1953), and elected a member of the Arab Academy in 
Damascus (1954) and the Royal Netherlands Academy (1956). In May 1969 
he was awarded the Giorgio Levi Della Vida medal for Islamic studies by the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

It is characteristic of the man that, amid a busy life, he should have found 
time to publish two works of piety towards his predecessors. One of these was 
his carefully prepared and documented edition, from the author’s rough and 
unfinished manuscript, of his teacher G. Bergstrasser’s posthumous work 
Grundzüge des islamischen Rechtes, Leipzig, 1935. The other was the selection 
of writings by Snouck Hurgronje, which he translated and edited, jointly with 
G.-H. Bousquet, in 1957. 

Schacht was a truly great scholar, one of the last in the great tradition of 
European orientalism. He was a man of immense learning and of meticulous 
philological accuracy, but at the same time his work possessed those qualities 
of profundity, of originality, of controlled imagination which alone can raise 
scholarship from the level of antiquarianism to that of creative achievement. 
A philologist of the classical type by training and temperament, he was never- 
theless in touch with modern trends of social thought. His studies for example 
on the sociology of Muslim law show an easy familiarity with modern socio- 
logical concepts and methods, and must rank among the most important work 
of our time in the application of social science techniques to Islam. 

In his personal life as in his scholarly work, Schacht was a man of complete 
and uncompromising integrity. It was for moral reasons that he left Germany 
when the Nazis came to power, and never again returned to his native land 
or wrote in his mother-tongue. He imposed the highest standards on himself 
and also expected them of others. The devil has many temptations. Those 
which he puts before the scholar in particular are to claim, or not to disclaim, 
knowledge which he does not possess, and to praise, or not to condemn, work 
which he knows to be shoddy—be it through politeness, interest, irenicism, 
or mere indifference. Schacht did not succumb to either of these, but was both 
humble and severe in matters of scholarship. Honest in all things, he was 
incapable even of the small social hypocrisies that academic and personal life 
so often demand. Perhaps for this reason he sometimes had the reputation of 
being a difficult person to get on with—one who might both give and take 
offence where none was intended. For-those who were fortunate enough to 
gain his respect or friendship, this was not so. His friendship once given was 
complete and permanent. Behind the sometimes rather stiff exterior, there 
was a man of great kindness, loyalty, and humour. In Arabic and Islamic 
studies, his death leaves a void which cannot and probably never will be 
filled. As a colleague, a friend, and a man, he will be deeply mourned by those 
who knew him well. BERNARD LEWIS 


REVIEWS 


FABRIZIO A. PENNACOHIETTI: Studi sur 
pronomi determinatim semitici. (Isti- 
tuto Orientale di Napoli. Pubblica- 
zioni del Seminario di Semitistica. 
Ricerche, Iv.) [v], 164 pp. Napoli: 
[Istituto Universitario Orientale], 
1968. 


Die vorliegende Dissertation versucht, in 
die Betrachtung der semitischen Pronomina 
einige neue Gesichtspunkte eimzuführen. Sie 
geht von den  Determinativpronomina — 
ursprünglich dë oder tu > Sa mit Deklination 
— aus und fragt im Kapitel i “I pronomi in 
d e § come notae genitivi ? (S.1—54), in welchen 
semitischen Sprachen diese nicht nur als 
Relativpronomina gebraucht werden, sondern 
auch als notae genitivi nach dem Muster von 
akkad. a nadanim ‘das zu Gebende’ oder 
arab. dà malin ‘ Reicher’. Es zeigt sich, dass 
diese letztere Verwendungsweise in der 
Mehrzahl der, Sprachen entweder ganz ausser 
Gebrauch kam oder doch ganz stark einge- 
schränkt wurde. Fur die westsem. Sprachen 
werden viele Einzelhinweise gegeben. Eine Ta- 
belle auf S. 53 f. stellt das Ergebnis ubersicht- 
lich zusammen. Kapitel ii (S. 55-70) behandelt 
dann ‘ Il valore sintattico di d e & come notae 
genitivi’ und wehrt die mehrfach vertretene 
Auffassung, dass etwa syr. far‘a d-haykla 
‘ Tempeltor” ein verkürzter Relativsatz sei, 
mit Recht ab. Die Frage, ob der Gebrauch 
als Determinativpronomen oder der als 
Relativpronomen der altere sei, wird (mit 
Recht).offen gelassen und statt dessen versucht, 
die syntaktische Funktion dieser und anderer 
Pronomina genauer zu bestimmen. P. kommt 
— vgl. die Tabelle auf S.70 — dazu, die 
Pronomina nach ihrer syntaktischen Funktion 
einzuteilen in (1) pronomi autonomi mit den 
Untergruppen Personalpronomina und Demon- 
strativpronomina — beide zusammen bilden 
die Gruppe der deiktischen Pronomina — 
sowie Quantitativpronomina (z.B. akkad. 
mamman ‘ irgendeiner ', syr. meddem ‘ etwas ") 
und (2) pronomi non autonomi. Letztere 
bedürfen der Bestimmung durch einen hin- 
zutretenden Genitiv oder einen Satz. Zu den 
letzteren werden nun nicht nur die Deter- 
minativ- und Relativpronomina gerechnet, 
sondern auch die mit diesen teilweise wort- 
gleichen Fragepronomina mit m- (z.B. man(nu) 
*wer?', minu oder mā 'was?', ajjum/n 
* welcher ? °’), obwohl auf diese die Bezeichnung 
nicht-autonom doch nicht zutrifft. Kapitel v 
(s. unten) versucht, diesen Einwand zu 
entkrüften. 


Kapitel iii (S.71-93) hat zum Thema 
‘ Rapporti reciproci tra i pronomi in d e gli 
articoli prepositivi'. Einen vorangestellten 
bestimmten Artikel kennen das Phonizische 
und Hebraische (Aa-), das (Nord-)Arabische 
(al-) und das Tigré (/a- und Tigrina (Zw 
< ath. wéëü). In diesen Sprachen wird d 
als nota genitivi ungebrduchlich, weil der 
Artikel sie entbehriich macht. Der nach- 
gesetzte Artikel des Syrischen usw. hingegen 
lasst breiten Raum fur Ausdrucke mit d, in 
denen übrigens der endungslose Status absolu- 
tus des Akkadischen teilweise noch weiterlebt. 
Ferner wird festgestellt, dass hebr. vor 
Relativsitzen mit ze/zü der Artikel nicht 
gesetzb wird und weiter die These vertreten, 
dass in St.constr.-Verbindungen das zweite 
Glied ursprünglich auch ein Nominativ sein 
konnte, weil es arab. den Monatsname Rabi‘ 
al-awwal gibt. Diese uberraschende These 
konnte allerdings nur aufgestellt werden, weil 
der älteste akkad. Sprachgebrauch nicht 
berücksichtigt wurde. Den in diesem Kapitel 
aufgeworfenen Fragen muss aufgrund einer 
wesentlich breiteren Dokumentation weiter 
nachgegangen werden. 

Kapitel iv (S. 95-103) ‘Sul carattere non 
autonomo dei pronomi in m e 'ay' versucht 
ebenso wie dann ausführlicher fur das Arabısche 
Kapitel v (S. 105-45) ‘La natura sintattica 
e semantica dei pronomi arabi man, mà e 
'ayyun! zu zeigen, dass diese Pronomina nicht 
primàr Fragepronomina fur die echte und die 
rhetorische Frage sind, sondern eine ahnliche 
Funktion haben wie die Determinativprono- 
mina; sie seien ‘non autonomi e adittici’, 
also eines  qualifizierenden  Zusatzes þe- 
dürftig und nicht-deiktisch. Die für das 
Arabische ziemlich ausführliche Argumenta- 
tion láss& sich in wenigen Satzen nicht — 
zusammenfassen, wenn es nicht zu ungebühr- 
lichen Vereinfachungen kommen soll. Daher 
muss dafur auf das Buch selbst verwiesen 
werden. Kritiseh muss angemerkt werden, 
dass hier fast ganz von den jungeren semiti- 
schen Sprachen ausgegangen wird. Fasst 
man aber die frühen Sprachstufen des Akka- 
dischen ins Auge, so ist es evident, dass 
mannum, minwm/minüm und ajjum primar 
Fragepronomina und somit im Sinne der 
Einteilung dieses Buches ‘autonom’ sind 
und dass der Gebrauch in verallgemeinernden 
Relativsàtzen zunächst an die Verlangerung 
durch die Partikel -ma oder an die Redupli- 
zierung des Stamms gebunden ist (mamman(a) 
oder manama ‘wer auch immer’; mimma 
‘was auch immer’; ajjumma ‘ welcher auch 
immer’). Wenn nun arab. man und mā selbst 
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in Relativsátzen teilweise konditionalen Sinnes 
mindestens ebenso oft vorkommen wie in 
Fragesützen oder Ausrufesatzen, sie also als 
‘autonome’ und ' nicht-autonome’ Pronomina 
gebraucht werden, so erhebt sich die Frage, 
ob die vom Verf. in Kapitel ii vorgeschlagene 
Einteilung der Pronomina in die beiden 
Hauptgruppen ‘autonom’ und 'nicht-auto- 
nom’ wirklich sachgemass ist. Ware sie ganz 
sachgemass, mussten sich die Pronomina 
eindeutig auf die beiden Gruppen aufteilen 
lassen, was aber ohne gewaltsame Annahmen 
nicht geht. Hiermit soll nicht behauptet 
werden, dass das vom Verf. eingeführte 
Begriffspaar für die Bestimmung der syn- 
taktischen Funktionen der Pronomina ganz 
unfruchtbar ist. Es bedarf nur eines grund- 
licheren Studiums: vor allem der alteren 
Sprachen, um festzustellen, wo jeweils die 
Schwerpunkte des Sprachgebrauchs liegen und 
was als jungere Entwicklung anzusehen ist. 
Man wird dabei gut tun, nicht sofort alle 
Sprachen in die Betrachtung einzubeziehen. 

Kapitel vi (S. 147-52) ‘ Conclusioni ' fasst 
die Hauptgedanken noch einmal zusammen 
und stellt die Frage, ob die Ausbildung des 
Artikels im Kanaanüischen und Arabischen 
nicht durch das Agyptische beeinflusst sein 
kónnte, weil dort seit dem 16. vorchristlichen 
Jahrhundert die Demonstrativa pj (Mask.), 
t} (Fem.) und »j (Plural) als Artikel gebraucht 
werden. Ein Literaturverzeichnis macht den 
Beschluss. 

Wir haben F. A. Pennacchietti fùr seine 
anregende und gedankenreiche Studie sehr zu 
danken und dürfen hoffen, dass sie den 
Anstoss zu weiteren Untersuchungen der für 
die Semitistik wichtigen Fragen geben wird. 


WOLFRAM VON SODEN 


WILLIAM W. HALLO and J. J. A. van 
Disk (ed. and tr.): The exaltation of 
Inanna. (Yale Near Eastern Re- 
searches, 3.) ix, 102 pp., 14 plates. 
New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. $10, 90s. 


It has been known for some time that several 
major Sumerian hymnic compositions were 
ascribed to Enheduanna, daughter of the great 
Sargon of Akkad. This book offers a full critical 
edition of one of them. The final form is the 
work of Professor Hallo, but Professor van Dijk 
collaborated extensively in the formulation of 
the ideas and interpretations. The book offers 
an introduction on the authoress followed by a 
transliterated text with facing translation. 
The remaining chapters deal with the textual 
problems, poetic structure, literary structure, 
the concept of exaltation, and a glossary. An 
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index and hand-copies of some of the important 
tablets complete the book. 

The authors can be congratulated on the 
considerable progress which their work pre- 
sents. Though quite a part of this text was 
known previously, a vastly increased number 
of tablets is now drawn upon and the pre- 
viously known ones have been collated so that 
all 153 lines are now fully restored with a con- 
siderable apparatus of variant readings. 
Unfortunately copies of only a few of the new 
sources are given. No doubt there was reason 
for this (some are scheduled for publication in 
future volumes of copies), but it is regrettable 
that they could not have been included in this 
book. In the interpretation of the text at the 
lower, philological level there is a vast improve- 
ment over the partial and now altogether anti- 
quated editions of Langdon and Witzel from 
1919 and 1929 respectively. The study of 
Sumerian hymns has been put on a sound basis 
over the last 25 years largely through the 
efforts of A. Falkenstein and his students, and 
the authors are fully up-to-date even if they 
have not added a great deal of new lexical 
discoveries. The presentation of the vocabu- 
lary with evidence of meanings in the glossary 
is a most welcome change from the common 
habit of presenting this material in philological 
notes on the relevant lines. Anyone familiar 
with the problems of unilingual Sumerian 
poetic texts will appreciate that there can be 
no guarantee of the accuracy of every point in 
a complete translation, and the reviewer will 
offer some suggestions for improvements at the 
end of this review. The translation given is 
usually literal, even to the extent of unintelligi- 
bility, as m 1. 122. 

The chapters on text and metre draw atten- 
tion in a most welcome manner to important 
aspects that have not always received the 
attention they deserve. Under the former head 
the attempt is made to establish a valid classi- 
fication of the manuscripts by use of gram- 
matical variants. However, the problem of 
what is implied by these variants for Sumerian 
grammar is not followed up, though some day 
this matter will have to be studied. The 
chapter on metre deals perhaps too briefly with 
the structure of the line. The ancient scribes 
usually indicate one break within the line (a 
caesura) by spacing, though occasionally the 
various copies do not agree in this matter. 
Both text and translation are printed so as to 
show this caesura, but there is no study of the 
linguistic phenomena revealed by this division. 
The syntax of Sumerian poetry awaits study. 
Much more attention is given to the grouping of 
lines into strophes. The longer chapter, on 
literary structure, discusses the general 
exegesis and so content of the text. It is a 
hymn to the goddess Inanna, but the allusions 
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to Enheduanna and other personages and to 
events are vague and elusive in the extreme. 
The authors have no doubt that the text is the 
ipsissima verba of Sargon’s daughter. The 
reviewer shares their conclusion that it is a 
genuine product of the period and reflects 
something of Enbeduanná, but perhaps the 
possibility of a Sumerian ghost-writer should 
be at least mentioned. 

The chapter on ‘ exaltation ' looks seriously 
over the evidence of divine exaltation, but does 
not deal with the question of what the various 
deities were exalted to. Thus the question 
needs fuller treatment to achieve solid results. 
Perhaps this is characteristic of much of the 
book. In addition to offering a text and trans- 
lation it has raised many issues that future 
studies will have to take up. 

The following suggestions are made for par- 
ticular passages. 

27: there need be no ' bird’ imagery here : 
& can of course be ‘strength’ as well as 
‘wing’, and KA.KA KÚ (which, even for 
animals, can be read kú as well as durudy 
or dunudy) is of unknown meaning. ‘ Peck 
away at’ 18 not the same as ‘eat’, and the 
necessity to restore ' (at the land)’ does not 
recommend the suggested translation. 

36: it seems best to prefer the reading 
-e$.àm as correctly explaining -eë.a, and to 
construe 36 and 37 as main sentences, not rela- 
tive clauses. Also the suggestion mentioned in 
the glossary to take sug as ‘stand’ (not 
‘walk °’) is preferable. In Enüma eh the facing 
of Tiàmat is expressed both as ‘ standing’ 
(uzuzzu = gub, sig: II, [75]) and as ' going 
against' (æ āru = sag gå.gå : ILI, 56, eto.). 

49: render: ‘ A tempest has filled the city 
with its whirling’. ki.e.ne.di = mélulu is used 
of winds in Enàma elis, I, 106. 

65: the reading zalzale(g) for up.uD derives 
from a misunderstanding of D. O. Edzard in 
ZA, LV, 1903, 266, which is corrected in CAD, 
iL 93b (quoted in the glossary) There 
ZALÁG.ZALÁG.bi, glossed za-al-za-li-bi, is ren- 
dered dummuqum, which has no bearing on 
UD.UD = nuwwuru, for which the old. reading 
daddag still stands. 

92: render: ‘ Among living creatures what 
am I?'. For zı.šà.gål in this sense see A. 
Falkenstein, ZA, rvin, 1967, 10-15. 

The concept of ‘weak verb’ used in the 
glossary is in part only a matter of terminology : 
a dropping of the final consonant causes this 
‘ weakness’, as in gar and gá. However, in 
some cases roots are explained in this way when 
there is no proved connexion, e.g. ki su.ub and 
ki.za.za. The former means ‘ kiss the ground, 
and the latter ‘ prostrate oneself’, but there is 
no reason to think that za.za means ' kiss '. 


W. G. LAMBERT 
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REUVEN Yaron: The laws of Eshnunna. 
xvii, 220 pp. Jerusalem: Magnes 
Press, the Hebrew University, 1969. 


(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 44s.) 


This is a detailed study by a jurist of two 
Old Babylonian tablets contaming laws from 
Eshnunna (LE), a small kingdom in the Diyala 
region, which antedate by a few decades those 
collected by Hammurapi of Babylon (LH). 
These documents were originally presented by 
Professor A. Goetze of Yale in a masterly pub- 
lication 1n 1948. Subsequent reviewers sought 
to restore the text at a number of places in 
which the 59 clauses are broken. The author 
does not claim to offer an authoritative and 
comprehensive treatment of the laws. Never- 
theless his text, useful for incorporating com- 
ments made since the 1948 edition, could have 
been improved by arranging for collations of 
the original (in Baghdad) especially as some of 
his subsequent arguments (e.g. §§ 18-19) 
depend upon possible emendations of the text or 
generally accepted readings. Professor Yaron, 
who is no ‘ cuneiformist ’, is not able to make 
any noteworthy advances in the fragmentary 
text which he presents in transliteration. Here 
he marks no vowel lengths (though he is 
enforced to invoke this necessary procedure 
when he wrongly accuses Goetze of confusing 
tárum ‘ to return’ and tarúm ‘ to fetch back’, 
p.51) The translation, somewhat literal, 
needs to be compared with Goetze’s own 
revision in J. B. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near 
Eastern texts relating to the Old Testament, 
second ed., 1955, 161-3. 

The aim of this well-produced book is to 
examine the actual legal cases adducing com- 
parative material from other sources of ancient 
jurisprudence down to the Talmud and Rome. 
In the original the subdivision of cases is not 
marked and Dr. Yaron plausibly proposes some 
new ones combining eight clauses which others 
had interpreted as separate cases. This, how- 
ever, raises the whole problem of the nature 
and purpose of the compilation which has sur- 
vived in ‘private’ or ‘school text’ copies 
rather than in an official form. . He follows 
Goetze in viewmg LE as a compilation of legal 
rules, a text of a general nature and certainly 
not a systematic entity or a code. There is, for 
example, no reference to lease, partnership, or 
adoption as in LH (which Dr. Yaron abbre- 
viates throughout as CH though he presumably 
does not think of them as a ‘ code’ of laws). 

Dr. Yaron claims that several sections of LE 
are atypical, especially the introductory 
formulation listing prices, rates of hire, and 
interest. This has, however, recently been 
restored to show that 1t was part of a royal 
decree (Revue d'Assyriologie, LXII, 1, 1969, 
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45 f.), and as such, a type of public statement 
used to control the economy in other periods. 
A number of sections (11) the author believes 
to have had their origin in commands or a pro- 
clamation addressed to all individuals in public. 
He calls these a ‘ definite ordinance ’ (svmdat 
§arrim). The majority of cases are recorded as 
‘conditional sentences’, i.e. Jumma awélim 
‘Ifa man...'. All such sections (33) he con- 
siders to be litigation and precedents (“ common 
law’) while those sections (15) not so intro- 
duced (i.e. having the form of a split protasis, 
apodictic command, or the relative formula- 
tion (awélum ša ‘the man who...’) like the 
Roman s as compared with qui, are taken to 
reflect ' statute law’. This leads to the view 
that the former laws were the result of activities 
of the ruler and the latter ‘ judge made '. There 
is, however, no evidence that in LH. or LE any 
decision or provision derived from any other 
source than the king who was the highest 
judicial authority and promulgator of all 
decrees. Given that the forms show which case 
was derived from a decree and which based on 
precedent, this must remain a theory until 
actual instances of such decrees are discovered. 
Meanwhile it would be equally possible to 
interpret any of the summa clauses as intro- 
ducing facts established by cross-examination 
before the king (i.e. ' (it was decided) that...’ 
since the verb is in the Perfekt), and the judg- 
ments, given in the form of an apodosis ‘ he 
shall die/pay ...’ as a form of decree uttered 
before witnesses. Such collections of cases 
would then be part of a royal report to a deity 
(and/or the people) of his use of authority 
during his period of office. 

The study of administration, courts, and 
procedures (pp. 72-82) adds little to existing 
knowledge since it is confined to the two 
references to the king and to the palace and to 
the single reference to the city (alum) and 
governor (? bélum) and various officials. All 
these are subjects on which much wider 
research has been, or still needs to be, under- 
taken to give a clearer picture. On some aspects 
LE is less useful than LH as a source. Divorce 
(LE, § 59) is, according to Dr. Yaron, “ any- 
thing but fully valid ? (p. 139), a verdict which 
implies that all the circumstances of an Old 
Babylonian legal case (not necessarily recorded 
in these summary compilations of cases) are 
recoverable by us to-day ! 

The theory that the muskénum class of 
persons (here taken as not a class of persons 
enjoying the ‘ special protection ' of the palace) 
is indistinguishable from awélum ‘man’ and 
means ' subject (or ‘ ordinary citizen ° or the 
like) needs qualification. In LE as in LH 
awélum is used in its general sense as well as in 
contrast with muskénum, an individual who has 
special rights. Also it offers little solution to the 
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difficulties to try to make a distinction between 
the king and his judicial role and ‘ ordinary 
court practice ° and to assume that to the latter 
must be attributed for the first time class dis- 
tinction in Old Babylonian society in law 
(p. 93). Other evidence is against this. Amid 
much juristic detail are observations and ideas 
which will need to be taken into account by 
students of the history of law as we have it 
traced in this early period. 


D. J. WISEMAN 


ELENA Cassin: La splendeur dine : 
introduction à l'étude de la mentalité 
mésopotamienne. (École Pratique des 
Hautes Études—Sorbonne. Sixième 
Section : Sciences Économiques et 
Sociales. Centre de Recherches 
Historiques. Civilisations et Sociétés, 
8.) ix, 155 pp. Paris, La Haye: 
Mouton & Co., 1968. 


This study starts from the observations of 
Professor A. L. Oppenheim that the Akkadian 
pul(u)h(t)u, the terror inspired by a god or 
king, and melammu, the attribute of gods con- 
sisting in a dazzling aureole or nimbus which 
surrounds the divinity, are used both as 
abstracts for ‘ personality ' and for the hood or 
mask which portrayed it. Thus the pulhu- 
garment was thought of as a wrap of flame or 
fire and the melammu as a sparkling, crown-like 
head-gear. 

Dr. Cassin subjects these, and other words 
denoting brilliance, glory, or splendour to a 
careful and detailed philological examination. 
She concludes that all represent a force both 
good and bad at one and the same time and all 
are inspired by divine activity. Splendour can 
shine out from a god or his possessions (e.g. 
statue or temple) or irradiate his person 
enveloping him in light. Although she pro- 
fesses to disagree with Oppenheim’s emphasis 
on these terms as meaning body, persona, or 
mask (p. 14) her analysis of their use in hymns 
and incantations shows that the Mesopota- 
mians thought of all light as originating in 
the body of a deity (pp. 23, 120-2). The 
melammu as displayed by the monstrous 
Huwawa guarding the Cedar Forest against the 
incursions of Gilgamesh and Enkidu is not 
necessarily to be interpreted as distinct from 
his person. The word is used as an attribute of 
power as displayed in various forms as of the 
shining of the sun or moon (and even of the 
darkness of demon powers) over all. Thus it 
is not unexpected that ‘splendour’ was 
bestowed by the gods upon their representative 
the king at his coronation and symbolized by a 
jewelled crown or turban. It is not a far step 
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to a metaphorical use in the flashing splendour 
of sovereignty falling upon enemies through 
the agency of the ' glorious’ Assyrian army or 
upon friends alike causing subservience. 

As the argument develops Dr. Cassin appears 
to imply that melammu to the Mesopotamian 
denoted the light surrounding (and aura of) 
any ‘form’. It is ‘ an intense manifestation of 
life in all aspects and all levels ; divine, royal, 
and human’. The evidence does not support 
this and the case is not strengthened by the 
only examples given in the discussion after the 
analysis of Sumerian hi. = Akkadian kuzbu 
being drawn from later Talmudic and Islamic 
sources. These words for ‘radiant pleasure ’ 
are linked with the beauty of the human body 
and with precious stones and compared with 
the charismatic light and essence of life (cf. 
Greek ydpw). This like the following chapter 
on ‘ colour and brilliance ' is an interesting but 
irrelevant diversion. Similarly the discussion 
on ‘ oppositions’ of light and darkness (as of 
silence and noise) digresses into modes of 
thought and expression fundamental to all 
thought and is not particular to the Mesopo- 
tamians. The rapport between silence and 
chaos (p. 37) is not proved by the reference in 
Gilgamesh (x1.132) which evokes the silence of 
the desert as compared to the destruction 
which is the aftermath of war. In searching for 
characteristic Mesopotamian thought it would 
have helped to have some comparison with 
contemporary Semitic literature. The Hebrew 
kabéd and the ‘ fear of Yahweh ' are but barely 
touched upon (p. 133). 

This thesis reaches a general conclusion that 
sovereignty, physical force, sexual power, 
beauty, joy, fertility, and art are all describable 
in terms of light. Since these are found in 
religious literature and royal inscriptions (they 
are hardly to be expected in legal texts) it is 
argued that they reflect current Mesopotamian 
thought. Some critics might argue that 
* speculation ' rather than thought 18 implied. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Cassin has done a good 
service by drawing attention to the full 
semantic range of the words studied, though 
she would seem to have gone too far in seeking 
a single idea as underlying them all. It was not 
only the Mesopotamians, even if they were the 
first, who observed a connexion between light 
and life or light and colour. 


D. J. WISEMAN 


HERMANN VON WISSMANN : Zur Archüo- 
logie und antiken Geographie von 
Südarabien : Hadramaut, Qatabän und 
das ‘Aden-Gebiet in der Antike. (Uit- 
gaven van het Nederlands Historisch- 
Archaeologisch Instituut te Istanbul, 
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XXIV.) viii, 119 pp., 4 plates, 3 maps. 
Istanbul: Nederlands Historisch- 
Archaeologisch Instituut in het Nabije 
Oosten, 1968. 


Now that an adequate body of material 
exists, the emphasis in South Arabian studies 
has shifted from the indiscriminate publication 
of chance finds of epigraphic and archaeological 
evidence, to the elaboration of studies in detail 
on specific regions or problems of the culture. 
Professor von Wissmann has justly received 
recognition as the doyen of scholars in the field 
of historical geography and has several lengthy 
works of distinction to his credit in which he 
systematically covers the various territories of 
South Arabia, embodying and evaluating all 
the evidence pertaining to the subject from 
ancient, medieval, and modern sources. In the 
present work he turns his attention to the 
crucially important regions of the South, where 
the kmgdoms of Hadramawt and Qatabàn lay. 
The book was originally intended as a review of 
G. Lankester Harding’s admirable Archaeology 
in the Aden Protectorates (London, 1964), 
a descriptive survey of archaeological sites in 
the region whose purpose was to draw attention 
to the need for systematic excavation in this 
fascinating area. Unfortunately, political 
developments have since precluded the fulfil- 
ment of this hope, though the last-ditch efforts 
of several field-workers, notably Mr. Brian 
Doe, lately Director of Antiquities m Aden, 
have at least assured the preservation of a mass 
of evidence supplementary to Harding’s work. 
On the basis of this and his own unparalleled 
personal and bibliographical knowledge of 
South Arabia, Professor von Wissmann has 
been able to co-ordinate epigraphical and topo- 
graphical evidence into a convincing and well- 
documented visione d'insieme of the history of 
two kingdoms which, for all their significance 
to the over-all story of South Arabia, have left 
only the most fragmentary materials as a 
witness to their existence. There being little 
likelihood for the present of any further 
excavation in South Yemen, this book will 
certainly remain the definitive study of the 
region for many years to come. 

The author approaches his task with con- 
fidence and very sensibly prefaces the book 
with a chapter on his latest views on the 
sequence and dating of the kings of Saba’, 
since so much of the evidence on Hadramawt 
in particular is derived from Sabaean sources. 
Then follow a series of regional inquiries 
covering Bayhan, the Wadi Hadramawt and 
its side-valleys, the southern coastal regions, 
Abyan and Lahj, Dali‘, the ancient MDHYm, 
and Dathina. ‘These are interspersed with 
sections on the settlement and tribal organiza- 
tion of the respective districts. All the relevant 
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epigraphic material is quoted—often in ex- 
tenso—and the palaeographical features of each 
text are given due weight. Many of the inscrip- 
tions are new, and as particularly important 
philologically one might mention the group 
from Shirjin (pp. 79-83) which deal with an 
irrigational complex. It is precisely materials 
of this order which stress the vital need for the 
co-operation of the field archaeologist and the 
epigraphist, and render the relative neglect of 
the archaeological potential of the former Pro- 
tectorates all the more deplorable. 

There are a few matters which deserve further 
elaboration. 

p.18: the presence of Hadrami coins at 
al-Barira would point to a much later date 
than 50 B.c.-4.p. 50. The coms of that king- 
dom, so far as can be judged, seem rather to be 
as late as the third century A.D. 

p.25 and n.40: the palaeographical 
features of monograms are irrelevant for dating 
purposes, as an examination of the same on 
any series of South Arabian coins will demon- 
strate. It seems reasonably certain to suppose 
that the introduction of monograms into South 
Arabia will be fairly late, though as yet no 
study of the subject has been carried out. 
When one recalls how readily an artifact can 
be displaced in an archaeological context, it is 
perhaps safer not to place too much weight on 
the Hajar bin Humayd monogram. 

pp. 60-2: the author states that the ‘ tree 
of life’ symbol is characteristic of the mono- 
theistic period. This may be true as far as its 
presence on inscriptions is concerned. How- 
ever, it is a notable feature of the double- 
headed series of Himyarite coins as well, and 
these belong to the third century A.D. It seems 
on the whole unlikely that it is derived from 
the Bucranium head since one might have 
expeoted to have examples illustrating the 
intermediate steps of the transformation, and 
the author is probably right to relate it rather 
to the 'tree of life', which even now is of 
frequent oceurrence in South Arabia, albeit in 
a slightly different form. 

A. K. IRVINE 


J. Innes MILLER : The spice trade of the 
Roman Empire, 29 B.C. to A.D. 641. 
xxii, 204 pp., 2 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1969. 84s. 


The author of this fascinating study served 
for many years with distinction in the Malayan 
Civil Service, a circumstance which favoured 
him with a first-hand experience of the realities 
of Far Eastern trade, the commodities it 
embraced, and the routes it followed. This, 
combined with his Classical training and a 
natural gift for matters botanical, stimulated 
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his interest in the history of the spice trade, 
that endeavour which, throughout history, has 
involved the great civilizations of the Mediter- 
ranean, India, and China in a co-operative 
venture which played a crucial role in the 
transmission of cultural ideals and scientific 
knowledge. The aim of the investigation 
embodied in this book is thus to fix in modern 
botanical terms the identification of the spice 
plants and associated adulterants mentioned 
by Classical authors, and establish their habitat 
in Roman times. A natural corollary to this is 
the question of the routes followed by ancient 
trade, particularly in the Far East, South East 
Asia, and Central Asia. Altogether, it is a most 
ambitious undertaking, calling for the col- 
laboration of many, varied skills. Apart from 
botanical expertise, the author must command 
a familiarity with source materials written, 
inter alia, in Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, and 
Chinese, and a knowledge of the topography of 
some of the remotest and most obscure parts of 
Asia. Dr. Miller reveals himself as more than a 
match for this formidable task and has pro- 
duced a book which may be consulted with 
confidence by the specialist and read with 
pleasure by the layman. If at times its very 
nature and scope provide the carping critic 
with sustenance, this in no way diminishes the 
value of what is to be gained by reading it 
through. 

The terminus a quo for the investigation is 
provided by the impetus which the establish- 
ment of the Roman imperial system under 
Augustus gave to world trade. The resulting 
change in the character of Roman life, with its 
increasing demand for luxury goods, is clearly 
reflected in the Classical texts which furnish 
the author with his basic source materials. 
The knowledge of spices generally on the part 
of the ancients, together with the uses to which 
they were put, is elaborated at length in the 
first chapter, which leads on to a discussion in 
modern terms of the individual plants according 
to their places of origin. Since the majority 
came from China, South East Asia, and India, 
the chapters on these regions are the longest 
and most thorough, while Persia, Arabia, and 
East Africa receive rather more superficial 
coverage. The chapters dealing with the trade- 
routes show a similar emphasis, but in this 
case with some justification, since the Western 
sections of the routes were sufficiently familiar 
to the ancients to require little comment, and 
in any case have been discussed elsewhere by 
many other authorities. There is a very 
interesting chapter on the balance of payments 
in the Roman Empire as affected by the 
Eastern trade, and finally one on the know- 
ledge and methodology of the Classical 
geographers. The book closes with a sound 
bibliography and a set of indexes which, 
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unfortunately, are rather too selective for a 
study as potentially useful as this. 

Tf there is a weakness in Dr. Miller's book, it 
lies 1n the all too brief treatment of the spice 
trade in Persia and Arabia. There 1s little dis- 
cussion, for example, of the information which 
the South Arabian inscriptions provide on the 
subject, and the major authority cited, Eduard 
Glaser, is rather too tendentious in his views to 
have total reliance placed in him. References to 
aromatics are not infrequent in South Arabian 
sources (for example, CIH, 308, or RES, 3945), 
and a fair number of names for them may be 
gleaned from incense altars. One also misses 
mention of the remarkable sarcophagus text 
from Gizeh (RES, 3427), commemorating a 
Minaean merchant who traded in such com- 
modities in Ptolemaic times. Conspicuous by 
their absence from the bibliography are such 
works as A. Grohmann’s admirable Süudarabien 
als Wirtschaftsgebiet (x, Wien, 1922; Tr, 
Brunn, 1933) and the many studies pertaining 
to the incense route in Arabia by Hermann von 
Wissmann. On the linguistic side too the 
author betrays a slight insecurity in his 
handling of Arabic and Persian, so that one 
may justly deplore the absence of references to 
Dozy's Supplément, or B. Laufer’s Sino- 
Iranica (Chicago, 1919), the latter, in par- 
ticular, containing a mass of information 
pertinent to this topic. ' One lesser aspect of 
the problem where discussion could have been 
illuminating in terms of certain peculiarities of 
the spice routes, is the relationship between the 
various commodities and the means employed 
for their transportation. With fragile goods, 
for example, there would be an obvious 
advantage in utilizing a sea route, where 
possible, rather than subjecting them to the 
rigours of overland caravans. 

It is without prejudice to the book as a 
whole that the following pomts are made. 

pp. 16-18: when discussing the date of the 
Pervplus Maris Erythraei, which he prefers to 
locate around a.p. 79-84 as against most 
modern opinion which favours a date at least 
a century later, Dr. Miller is ill advised to accept 
so readily the original reading vaBaraiwv in 
§ 19. The fact that this perfectly familiar name 
should be altered by the manus altera to the 
perplexing vaBaruäs in itself sheds grave 
doubt on the soundness of the passage. And 
the identification of Zoscales of Aksum with a 
‘%a Hakale’ in an Ethiopian king list hardly 
inspires confidence. Neither of these points 
need affect Dr. Miller’s preference, but an early 
date for the work has far-reaching con- 
sequences for the early history of Aksum. It is 
odd, for example, that the city was not known 
to Pliny if it is described in such detail by the 
author of the Periplus. Pliny on the other hand 
does mention Adulis. 
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p.60: Arabic karanful (actually garanful) 
could not have ‘ passed easily into the Greek 
language as caryophyllon’. Dr. Miller has his 
priorities wrong. 

p. 60: 4 asses are not 24 denarii. 
actually quotes 40 asses. 

p.102: there may have been a good reason 
why the Periplus mentions no exports from 
Socotra. The only significant ancient ruins on 
the island are the remains of walled field com- 
plexes and the possibility is strong that it was 
given over to farms controlled from the main- 
land of South Arabia. The products of the 
farms then would not be marketed until they 
had been shipped to the mainland. 

pp.102-4: under South Arabian incense it 
would have been worth citing Pliny's distinc- 
tion between the two qualities, carfiathum and 
dathiathum (NH, xxx, 60). These are references 
to the harvests of autumn (ESA krf) and 
spring (d£'). 

p- 170: for houses on stilts one might also 
cf. the representation of the land of Punt on 
the reliefs of Queen Hatshepsut at Deir el 
Bahari. 

p.176: the gold currency of Aksum is not 
really to be compared with that of Bactria, etc., 
being rather late in date. One might, however, 
have mentioned that of South Arabia. Though 
only about four such have survived, gold 
coins are of quite frequent mention in the 
inscriptions. 

p.179: Dr. Miler's views on ‘the’ 
Habashat are rather out of date now. For this 
question see the reviewer’s ‘ On the identity of 
Habashat in the South Arabian inscriptions ’, 
JSS, x, 2, 1965, 178-96. 

p.191: the Aksumutes did not make them- 
selves masters of South Arabia from 525 to the 
Persian conquest of 570. The Aksumite 
viceroy was very speedily deposed by Abraha 
who, for all practical purposes, remained inde- 
pendent of the Negus. 

p.214: Aurelian’s reign started in 270, 
not 215. 

p.257: it is hardly true to say that the 
Egyptians sent repeated expeditions to Punt 
between the Fifth and Twentieth Dynasties. 
To begin with, at least, these voyages were 
rather infrequent and give no indications of a 
policy of trading with the southern Red Sea. 


A. K. IRVINE 


Pliny 


MORDECHAI ABIR: Ethiopia : the era of 
the princes. The challenge of Islam and 
the re-unification of the Christian 
empire, 1769-1855. xxvi, 208 pp., 
8 plates. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. Ltd., 1968. 45s. 


The period analysed in this study covers the 
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years between 1769, when the rulers of the 
traditional Solomonid dynasty had to abandon 
the struggle for the maintenance of their 
supremacy over the lesser nobility in the face 
of the gradual intensification of Galla influence 
which now fully asserted itself in partial 
alliance with Islam, and 1855, when Ras Kasa 
(Emperor Theodore) finally brought about the 
re-unification of the kingdom under his sole 
rule. It is a very complex period since the 
Solomonid emperors became mere puppets of 
the various northern chiefs in whose hands 
Ethiopia's destiny lay, and the political 
intrigues, so characteristic of the country's 
history, could no longer be disguised under an 
appearance of effective central government. It 
thus came to be known in Ethiopian tradition 
as the Era of the Judges, Zümanaà müsafont, by 
analogy with Biblical tradition, and the 
author’s translation, ‘ Era of the Princes’, 18 
therefore inexact and unfortunate, even if it 
has gained a regrettable currency of late. In 
view of the admitted lack of studies of the 
period, the interest in it shown by this book is 
very welcome. The shortage of evidence on the 
earlier decades is largely compensated by the 
interest of European nations in the country in 
the nineteenth century, which led to the pre- 
sence there of several gifted observers who have 
left competent accounts of their experiences. 
From these, supplemented by the various con- 
sular and other reports which reflect the arms 
and attitudes of the interested European 
powers, Dr. Abir has extracted the essentials 
to build up a coherent, factual account of the 
period, with particular emphasis on trading 
considerations. It is to be commended as far 
as it goes, though one suspects that insufficient 
allowance has been made for the prejudices of 
the European sources, and the nature and 
tendencies of Islamic influences in Ethiopia 
deserve fuller treatment. The main problem 
here is that of giving adequate weight to native 
materials, since these are very difficult of access. 
It is, however, on the linguistic level that the 
book is most open to objection. While it may 
be too much to expect the author to be familiar 
with Ethiopian languages, there is room for 
improvement in matters of translation and, 
above all, transcription. The system employed 
for the latter in his book, or rather lack of one, 
reflects the idiosyncrasies of his sources and 
leaves the reader with a bad impression. Thus 
Abuna Joseph of p.32 becomes Yusuf or 
Yosab on p. 40, while in the mdex (under 
* Joseph °) one is also given Yusab. There are 
also very many trivial errors throughout the 
book which might give the appearance of 
printing mistakes were it not that in some cases 
their very consistency must tend to exculpate 
the printer. It would serve little purpose to list 
these and it must suffice to say that a rapid 
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glance through the bibliography (pp. 187-95) 
yielded no less than 20 such errors. While, then, 
one can recommend the book as such, the 
impression remains that it has been rushed 
into print with madequate editing and it is to 
be hoped that any future edition will be sub- 
jected to thorough checking. 


A. K. IRVINE 


FRIEDRUN R. MÖLLER : Untersuchungen 
zur Revmprosa im Koran. (Bonner 
Orientalistische Studien, Neue Serie, 
Bd. 20.) [m], xi, 153 pp. [Bonn]: 
Selbstverlag des Orientalischen Semi- 
nars der Universität Bonn, 1969. 


This study is a systematic compilation of the 
traditional evidence, hitherto adduced in a 
diffuse and perfunctory manner, to support the 
equally traditional assertion that Qur’anic 
style owes its idiosyncracies to the fairly con- 
sistent imposition of a rhymed prose structure. 
Loci probantes are grouped in three cate- 
gories : morphological (pp. 13-78), syntactical 
(pp. 78-136), and lexical (pp. 136-45). Discus- 
sion of these 18 preceded by an introduction 
(pp. 1-12) which contains a number of well- 
known but none the less very questionable pre- 
suppositions. For example, to ascribe to 
Muslim scholarship a view of the Qur'àn as the 
* Vorbild sprachlicher Korrektheit’ (p.1) 
exhibits a simplistic reflex of the (largely 
misunderstood) arguments for :‘54z al-qur’an 
which, despite some appearances to the con- 
trary, had nothing to do with syntax. Qur'anie 
shawahid were in any case seldom accepted by 
the grammarians of Basra, who rejected the 
arguments of their opponents with this very 
revealing formula : (4563 5,3 145, IIS rés ul 


dod ue» YI Es ule to Y (Ibn al- 
Anbari, Insáf, Cairo, 1961, 137 and passim). 
Allusion to the * personelle und zeitliche Homo- 
genitat' of the Qur'àn (p. 3) as justifying the 
literary-linguistic treatment attempted here, 
besides begging every question of the historical 
origins of the Qur'anie text, becomes, not 
unexpectedly and. of course following Noldeke, 
& venture into the familiar psychoanalysis of 
prophetie experience, rather than the much- 
needed application of a little Biblical * Form- 
kritik'. A (not very attentive) reading of 
Noldeke's pioneering study (N BSS, 1-30) 
prompts the author to remark (p. 4) ‘ dass zur 
Zeit des Muhammed der arabische Prosastil 
noch nicht voll ausgebildet war’, an observa- 
tion which, if taken seriously, might have pre- 
vented the excessive use here of ' der normale 
Sprachgebrauch (passim) as a criterion for 
judging the ‘aberrations’ of Qur’anic style. 
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To add (p. 105) that the Prophet ' kein Gram- 
matiker oder Linguist war’ is ample illustra- 
tion not only of the value of this book but of 
the state of Qur’anic studies in general. 
For the definition of rhymed prose (saj') 
Dr. Muller’s three authorities (p. 3: Holscher, 
Goldziher, and Ullmann) are each misquoted 
and, in my opinion, to some extent misunder- 
stood. To imply (loc. cit.) that the question of 
. saj‘ in the Qur’än was either ignored by tradi- 
tional scholarship or answered uniformly in the 
negative exhibits & lack of familiarity with 
Muslim Qur'àn literature, a synthesis of which 
may be read in Suyüti, Jíqàn, naw‘ 59 (Cairo, 
1967, 1x, esp. 202-5). In the markedly deriva- 
tive discussion of saj' (p. 8), I should judge very 
questionable whether the point of that hadith 
(refs in Goldziher, Abhandlungen, 1, p. 68, n. 1) 
was the wish of the Prophet to reserve saj' 
‘fur die liturgische [sic] Sprache des Korans '. 
The opposite, rather, but that was polemic, not 
Science. 

The author's method is,set out on p. 9, and 
consists of adducing three kinds of comparative 
material in order, apparently, to describe how 
the Qur’än would have sounded had ıt been 
written by Sibawaih. The first of these are 
similar constructions from the Qur’an itself, 
but taken from non-rhyming (or non-pausal ?) 
contexts (called ‘ungebundene Rede’). The 
results of this kind of comparison are not 
unexpected (a perfect example may be found 
on p. 109, with regard to Qur'àn vir, 36, 111, 12, 
and xxv, 34), and leave quite out of account 
the normal rhetorical impulses of a writer com- 
posing for any publie whatever. Ironically, the 
author's method here is reminiscent of those of 
the Muslim exegetes themselves, wont to 
establish analogies on the basis of lexical rather 
than contextual similarities (cf. BSOAS, 
XXXII, 2, 1970, 256-7). Unfortunately, the 
author’s attitude towards these scholars is 
somewhat patronizing. To anyone familiar 
with Muslim /afsir it ought to have become 
clear that there are very few possible solutions 
to a scriptural problem which are not articu- 
lated at one place or another m their extensive 
writings. A perfect illustration is the author’s 
use of Zamakhshari in her discussion of bi 
l-sühwa in Qur'ün LXXIX, 14 (pp. 13-16). 
While the citation (p.15) of Zam. ad loc. is 
accurate, it is also incomplete: he goes on to 
say, with regard to sdhira in a poetic context : 
ASIA! Ce els Y UL OY ol which is, after 
all, the meaning confirmed by Dr. Muller’s 
investigations. The second kind of comparative 
material adduced by the author (p. 9) is what 
she calls ‘den zeitgenossischen Sprach- 
gebrauch, d.h. praktisch die Poesie ’, a method 
sanctified of course by many centuries of 
Muslim and Orientalist scholarship. Apart 
from the problems attendant upon dating pre- 
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Islamic and early Islamic poetry (which, pace 
Gibb and more recently, Irfan Shahid, are far 
from being solved), this is a perilous course, 
leading as 16 does into one of the several storm 
centres of early Muslim polemic. Hadiths 
invoking such authorities as ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab and ‘Abdallah b. “Abbas ın favour (!) 
of tafsir bi-ash'ar il-jahiliyya [sic] ought to be 
sufficient warning of the tendentious character 
of the method in question (cf., e.g., Noldeke, 
BSS, p. 11, n. 6; Goldziher, Richtungen, p. 69, 
n.4; Mittwoch, m T. W. Arnold and R. A. 
Nicholson (ed.), A volume of Oriental studies . . . 
E. G. Browne, 342). The author's third source 
of comparative material is Muslim tafsir, which 
is to say the very least, & double-edged 
instrument. 

Now, the section on morphological distor- 
tions (pp. 13-78) 1s by far the most successful 
in this study. Both the shawühid and the 
author's conclusions are conventional, and 1t 
might well be that rhyme, or some form of 
homoioteleuton, was an agent in that prolifera- 
tion of noun/adjective patterns attested in 
Classical Arabic. But, in view of the remark- 
ably free ‘rhyme scheme’ of the Qur’an, it 
might have been useful to recall the essentially 
paraenetic quality of this instance of Revela- 
tion and, above all, its oral articulation, and 
hence, to consider, rather than rhyme, the 
principle of stress as segment marker. This is 
particularly evident in the iambic nature of the 
fail pattern (see pp. 54-9 and again, 112-28), 
and could indicate that the canonical verse 
divisions are only misleading (a point noticed 
on p. 110, but not taken up by the author, 
possibly because it would have necessitated a 
rather different approach to this material). The 
section on syntax (pp. 78-136) is very weak, 
and it would be impossible, and perhaps futile, 
to enter here into matters of detail. Suffice to 
say merely that the excessive use of the 
adjective ‘ inverted ’ with regard to word order 
is certainly subjective, if not obtuse, and no 
heed whatever 18 paid to such commonplace 
phenomena as hyperbaton and other rhetorical 
embellishments, nor even isolated natural 
subject (INS) as a factor in syntactical arrange- 
ment (Reokendorf, Bravmann, Blau) Some 
notice is taken of Bloch (Vers und Sprache im 
Altarabischen) in general, but very little of the 
implications of his ' tabellarische Übersicht ’, 
op. cit., 154-5, from which it ought to be clear 
that ‘ normaler Sprachgebrauch ' (whatever it 
may mean) is hardly relevant to the judgement 
of poetry and literary prose. On the other 
hand, Dr. Muller does occasionally notice a 
` feste Redewendung’ (pp.117, 126-6) and 
concedes that it may not always be rhyme 
which dictates Qur'anie word order. Not even 
mooted 1s the question whether in the Qur’an 
we are dealing with an analytic or synthetic 
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language type. Very puzzling indeed is the 
author’s description of a ‘ zusammengesetzter 
Satz ’ (p. 96), unless the role of that intrusive 
pronoun is to be understood as a function of 
INS, which here, it is regrettably, not. Two 
pages on ‘“Tempuswechsel’ (128-30) are 
incredibly naive and might not have been 
written had the author noticed, inter alia, 
Reuschel’s paper m M. Fleischhammer (ed.), 
Studia orientalia... Caroli Brockelmann, 
Halle, 1968, 147-53. The insistence upon 
‘inversion ’ of amata and ahyà in Qur'àn rni, 
44 (p. 129) seems unnecessary, in the light of 
Ir, 28, XXII, 66, and xxx, 40. The section on 
lexica (pp. 136-45) is better suited to support 
the author’s thesis and might have been 
included under morphology. An analysis of 
Qur’anic prose has still to be written. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


A. J. ARBERRY (tr.): A Sufi martyr : 
the apologia of ‘Ain al-Qudat al- 
Hamadhani. 101 pp. London : 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1969. 
28s. 


It is perhaps appropriate that the subject of 
the last book to be published by the late Pro- 
fessor Arberry should be Siifism since it has 
inspired several of his most scholarly and satis- 
fying writings. His book is a short apologia, 
entitled Zubdat al-haga’iqg by a Persian Süfi 
martyr ‘Ain al-Qudat al-Hamadhani, who is 
arguably comparable in stature with al-Hallaj. 

Little is known of his early life but in his 
introduction Professor Arberry presents all the 
facts which are at present available. The young 
mystic appears to have been an author of a 
number of works, an eloquent preacher, and a 
distinguished letter-writer. He was accredited 
with miracles, including the power to raise the 
dead. He was charged with heresy and was put 
to death in 1131 at the age of 33. 

Al-Hamadhàni denied the charges of heresy 
which were brought against him by his 
accusers, charges which had been specified by 
al-Ghazält himself as meriting instant execu- 
tion. The text here translated furnishes the 
answer of al-Hamadhani. In it he defended 
himself against the charges laid against him. 
This English translation is based on two 
published editions, one prmted in the Journal 
Asiatique, coxvr, 1930, by the Moroccan 
scholar Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jalil; the other 
the Tehran edition of 1962 prepared by the 
Persian scholar Afif Osseiran. There are many 
moving passages in this text, and there are 
revealing references to other better-known 
mystics and their dialogues. The lucid transla- 
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tion of technical terms, for example those on 
p- 93, will be of practical help and reference for 
student and specialist alike. The book 1s 
concise, and its freedom from heavy annotation 
is & positive virtue in this subject which can so 
easily become cumbersome and to the layman 
well-nigh incomprehensible. 

It may well be that Western interest in 
Süfism is now past its peak. It could only have 
appealed deeply to a minority of those working 
in the vast field of Islamic studies. Yet Süfism 
in its historical forms, whether in the missionary 
work of the brotherhoods or in the plethora of 
Messianic revivalist movements m parts of 
Africa and Asia, cannot possibly be ignored, 
and the activities of these movements and their 
outstanding leaders cannot be divorced from 
the theological doctrines and spiritual ex- 
periences upon which their claims were based. 

There will always be a need far Süfi studies. 
Some Westerners may be unsympathetic, a few 
may even dismiss Süfism itself as fanciful 
illusion, a mere playing with words, or may find 
it personally distasteful. Yet, despite its 
limited appeal and manifold aberrations, 
Süfism reveals a genuine and timeless spiritual 
experience in man., It has a message which has 
recently stirred poets and playwrights in the 
contemporary Arab world. In it they have dis- 
covered a satisfaction of the mind and rele- 
vance to current dilemmas which cannot be 
found in an environment of intellectual aridity, 
moral platitudes, or political hysteria. Self- 
sacrifice to an ideal is to them highly relevant 
and appealing. This abiding element of 
Sifism, at its best, is to be felt likewise in this 
sensitive translation, despite much that is 
obscure. 

Perhaps Sufism will always to some degree 
be esoteric: ‘The science of Sufism is the 
noblest and most obscure of all the sciences ; 
none but Sufis know its manifest and hidden 
meanings ’ (p. 59). Those who in temperament 
and imagination feel spiritually akin to its 
loftiest examples will claim to know something 
of its secrets. ‘Ain al-Qudat al-Hamadhini was 
one of these ; until this book was published he 
was completely overlooked or virtually 
unknown by Western scholarship. 


H. T. NORRIS 


ADEL-THEODORE Kuounv: Les théo- 
logiens byzantins et l'Islam: textes 
et auteurs (VIII*-XIHM* s.). 334 pp. 
Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts ; 
Paris: Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 1969. 
Bel. fr. 390. 


To take up again this much explored subject 
is a very bold enterprise indeed, unless the first 
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premiss is that application of a new method to 
the old material could produce interesting or 
even unexpected results. In this volume, the 
first apparently of a projected five (p. 44), the 
author’s concern is exclusively with Byzantine 
polemic as illustrated 1n Greek texts allegedly 
composed with a view to controverting the 
tenets (or discouraging potential sectaries ?) of 
Islam. This is of course the traditional, if not 
universally underwritten, interpretation of 
these texts, most of which are found in the 
Patrologia Graeca. For the 19 groups of 
textual material, allocated to 14 chapters, 
Dr. Khoury provides a summary of each 
together with a descriptive analysis of its con- 
tents. The texts treated here would appear, 
from the author’s investigations and from 
those of his many predecessors in this field, to 
belong to the period from the eighth to the 
thirteenth centuries. Implications of the pro- 
posed terminus a quo are of considerable 
significance for a description of the historical 
development of Islam. Use of the Greek 
material for such a description seems to be 
authorized by recourse to two possibly contra- 
dictory assumptions: first, that Byzantine 
polemic reflects the actual state of Islamic 
theology at any given point of its development 
(the author, pp. 59, 70, 71, and passim) ; and 
second, that Byzantine polemic affected the 
development, in both form and content, of 
Islamic theology (the author, pp. 72, 74; and 
cf. C. H. Becker, Zslamstudien, 1, 482-49, and 
G. E. von Grunebaum, A 10th century docu- 
ment, p.1, n.l) The two notions are by no 
means mutually exclusive, but demonstration 
of the validity of one or both requires some- 
thing more than defining one term of the 
equation merely by reference to the other. 
Paucity of Islamic documentation for eighth- 
century Muslim theology is incidentally paral- 
leled by, but not necessarily reflected in, the 
scanty material to be found in contemporary 
Byzantine polemic. 

It is relevant in this context to mention the 
author’s affirmation of the authenticity of 
ch. ci of De haeresibus, following upon a not 
entirely convincing refutation (pp. 49 ff.) of the 
arguments adduced for its inauthenticity by 
A. Abel (m Studia Islamica, XIX, 1963, 5-25). 
The very fact that there is here a problem of 
authenticity and further, a good measure of 
uncertainty about the textual transmission of 
this and even of the later Byzantine polemical 
literature ought in itself to be a warning about 
the value of such evidence for purposes of 
historical reconstruction. It could and perhaps 
ought to be mentioned that precisely this kind 
of uncertainty (arising out of conflation, 
plagiarism, and pseudepigraphy) is charac- 
teristic not only of the Byzantine but also of 
Muslim and Jewish polemical literature (see 
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e.g., M. Steinschneider, Polemische und apolo- 
gelische Literatur, 165, 219, 245, etc.). It must 
be presumed that Dr. Khoury intended to 
meet, or to evade, problems of this sort by pro- 
viding in his introduction (pp. 9-44) a des- 
cription of the origins of Islam. There, how- 
ever, we find a biography of the Prophet, 
together with a ‘history’ of early Islamic 
theology, derived almost exclusively from the 
Qur’an. We are thus on familiar ground, and 
the fundamental problems are solved by being 
ignored. It must in fairness be acknowledged 
that this method conforms explicitly to the 
author’s principal thesis, namely, that 
Byzantine polemic turns almost entirely upon 
the evidence of the Qur’anic text, to which for 
even the earliest literature the author pro- 
vides in his annotation appropriate references 
to chapter and verse. Moreover, it is the text 
of the Qur’an apparently shorn of tafsir and 
other commentary as well as of connecting 
links with the corpus of Tradition that becomes 
the Grundlage of Byzantine polemic (passum, 
but especially pp. 310, 311, 312, 314). But can 
this be so ? References to the camel of Thamüd 
in John of Damascus (p.64), to the hadith 
al-if k in Theodore Abū Qurra (p. 103), and to 
the paraphernalia of celestial felicity in 
Theophanes (p. 109), suggest not Qur’anic text 
but tafsir traditions. Connexion of Abraham 
with the Ka‘ba (pp. 62-3) is unlikely without 
elaborate haggadio tafsir for Qur'an rr, 127 (cf. 
H. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzdhlungen im 
Qoran, 158-62). On the other hand, translation 
of samad (Qur'àn oxn, 2) by odupomnxros 
(characterized by the author, p.91, n. 19, 
* cette erreur grossière ’, and ef. also pp. 155, 
237) is not at all surprising had the translator(s) 
had no access to tafser (or was it merely a joke 
in rather poor taste in spite of fafsir ?). The 
notion of using any scriptural context without 
recourse to exegesis I find somewhat ingenuous 
(an approach admittedly sanctified by several 
centuries of perverse Christian scholarship), 
and it is clear that Muslim exegesis at least is 
not the author’s strong point. To assert (p. 21, 
n.13) that both Zamakhshari and Baidawi 
prefer the (singular) reading wa-kalimatih in 
Qur’an vir, 158, and accept Mujähid’s inter- 
pretation thereof (kama: ‘Isa ibn Maryam) 
betrays at least an abysmal ignorance of 
exegetical phraseology, if not some other (dark 
and less excusable) impulse. The argument, if 
it must be adduced at all, might have been 
more securely propped up by reference to the 
verses studied in T. O’Shaughnessy (The 
Koranic concept of the Word of God, Rome, 
1948). 

If one must accept the juxtaposition and 
interaction of logos and kalam allah (as do 
Becker, Andrae, Ahrens, et al.) the pheno- 
menon will indeed be an early element m 
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Islamic theology, but perhaps not so early as 
Dr. Khoury appears to believe. I do not see 
why, for example, the distinction in PG, xovr, 
1344A (p. 78) between logia and. rhemata need 
reflect Muslim doctrine. It may be recalled that 
the dogma in question is not yet articulated in 
Fiqh Akbar I, dated by Wensinck c. 750 (The 
Muslim creed, 102-24), and observed that 
Dr. Khoury is himself puzzled by its omission 
in both the ‘Controverse’ (p.70) and Abū 
Qurra (p.90), to which could be added the 
interesting remark of A. Abel with reference to 
PG, xciv, 1595 ff. (in L'élaboration de l'Islam, 
Paris, 1961, p. 65). The reference in PG, xovit, 
1528 (p. 98) to multiple copies of the Qur'an in 
an argument about the Trinity reflects a tech- 
nique much later than the alleged date of this 
opuseule. The existence of, and importance 
ascribed to, the text of the Qur'àn in the first 
two Islamie centuries simply may not be taken 
for granted, and facile reference (p.18) to a 
well-known incident like recitation of a part of 
Strat Maryam to the ruler of Ethiopia by a 
group of the Prophet’s followers (used by 
Noldeke to date the revelation!) throws up 
more problems than it solves. In its Sira con- 
text (Ibn Hishàm, 1, 335-6) description of the 
incident is accompanied by an enumeration of 
umür al-tslam in the mouth of Ja'far b. Abi 
Talib which includes several precepts clearly 
related to ‘later’ revelations (e.g. qadhf al- 
muhsanat, an allusion to Sürat al-Nür, called 
* Medinan ’). 

There are, in other words, two kinds of 
criteria relevant to an assessment of the 
Byzantine polemical literature (in this respect 
no different from any other literature): 
transmission/redaction history (internal), and 
correspondence with Islamic data (external). 
If the first kind has been applied with a degree 
of success, the second remains to be seriously 
considered. The above are but a few of many 
possible observations on references to Islam in 
the works ascribed to John of Damascus and 
Theodore Abii Qurra. The later texts treated 
by Dr. Khoury provoke problems of another 
kind, but there at least we have contemporary 
Islamic material with which to compare them. 
The content of early Byzantine polemic is of 
little value for a description of the origins of 
Islam, but its form (dialogue) attests eloquently 
to Rabbinical influence upon both Christian 
and Muslim polemical literature. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


DEREK Horwoop: The Russian pre- 
sence in Syria and Palestine, 1843— 
1914: Church and politics in the Near 
East. ix, 232 pp. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1969. 50s. 


The effects of the activities of Catholic and 
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Protestant missionaries in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in Syria and Lebanon have aroused much 
controversy, which, in the case of Protestant 
missionaries, Dr. A. L. Tibawi has gone some 
way towards settling in his two studies of 
British and American interests. But the 
important work of Russian missionaries in the 
area has received very much less attention and 
this ensures Dr. Hopwood's scholarly study a 
warm and deserved welcome. His book is 
based largely upon Russian sources, particu- 
larly the publications of the Imperial Orthodox 
Palestine Society, supplemented by material in 
Arabie and in other European languages, 
including British Foreign Office papers. 

In the early nineteenth century the condition 
of the Greek Orthodox community in Syria was 
poor and its position, relative to that of other 
Christian communities, deteriorating. ln this 
situation the attentions bestowed upon it by 
the Protestant missionaries began to threaten 
its very existence. The statistics, although too 
much faith should not be reposed in them, 
reveal a marked fall in the percentage. of 
Orthodox to all Christians. It was this danger, 
combined with the desire to provide for the 
needs of would-be Russian pilgrims to Palestine 
and shadowy aims of political influence, which 
led certain groups of Russian clerics and 
politicians, occasionally supported by com- 
mercial interests, to press for the establishment 
of a Russian presence in Palestine. But the 
precise form of that presence was never clearly 
established. The main hope was to work 
through the Greek Orthodox Church, but this 
involved deciding whether to work with the 
Greek hierarchy or the Arab lower clergy and 
laity and there were other difficulties arismg 
out of the close control of the Russian church 
by the state. Alternative proposals, such as the 
establishment of a steamship company as the 
agent of penetration, were considered, but not 
pressed. In Russia the lead was taken by the 
Palestine Committee (established 1858) and, 
later, the Imperial Orthodox Palestine Society 
(1882-1917). This latter venture was the most 
successful, but, ironically enough, not in the 
way that had been intended. Like their 
western counterparts, the Russians were 
forced, against their will, into becoming mainly 
purveyors of education. Under the direction of 
Alexander Kezma, an Arab from Damascus, 
a large system of Russian-controlled schools 
was built up in Palestine and later extended to 
Syria. Sadder still, the Russians found their 
own language spurned and they were obliged to 
teach English and French. 

The most striking impression which emerges 
from Dr. Hopwood’s study is the extent to 
which Russian policy dragged along behind 
that of other powers and was dependent upon 
the energies of a few individuals like Uspenskiy, 
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Naumov, and Khistrovo. The contemporary 
west European picture of an autocratic govern- 
ment laying its distant plans and committing 
abundant resources to their fulfilment, dis- 
solves in the light of the evidence produced in 
this book. Russian policy in Palestine was a 
faltering, inadequately-financed venture, never 
properly integrated with Russian policy else- 
where and resting ultimately upon the deep 
and simple piety of the Russian people, whose 
contributions, given largely to meet, as they 
thought, the provision of facilities for the pil- 
grimage, played a vital role m paying the cost 
of whatever was done. 
i M. E. YAPP 


Feroz AHMAD : The Young Turks : the 
Committee of Union and Progress in 
Turkish politics, 1908-1914. xu, 
205 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1969. 50s. 


The 1908 Young Turk ‘revolution’, as we 
call it, began with a violent demonstration led 
by young officers agamst a government both 
inefficient and arbitrary, but in fact did not 
achieve the level even of a coup d'état. The 
demonstration was effective, but only to a 
degree. The Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress, which came to Jead the movement, forced 
the restoration of the suspended 1876 Constitu- 
tion and set itself up as watch-dog over a 
government composed of seasoned Ottoman 
ministers still working under the authority of 
the Sultan. The immediate effect of the 1908 
movement was not sudden change, but the 
inauguration of a half-decade of political crisis. 
A bitter political struggle now began among 
various socio-political groups, a struggle made 
all the more bitter because what was at stake 
was not just power, but authority. The 1908 
revolution introduced a prolonged crisis of 
legitimacy. 

The intricacies of this perilous course of 
politics are skilfully described by Dr. Ahmad. 
For the information from which his account has 
been distilled he has examined a wide range of 
source material including Foreign Office and 
embassy and consular archives, private papers, 
memoirs of Turkish statesmen, and the Turkish 
press of the period. In the light of a wealth of 
illuminating detail he analyses the antecedents 
` of the 1908 revolution, the counter-revolution 
of 1909, the relations of the military and the 
CUP, constitutional reform, the growth of 
opposition to the CUP, their overthrow in 
1912, and their speedy return. We are then 
shown how the Unionists consolidated their 
power and, finally, the general character of their 
political struggle. Most important, the close 
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connexion between domestic and foreign 
political events is amply demonstrated. For 
the Ottoman Empire these were tremendous 
times: that the Empire managed to survive 
the ordeal of the years from 1908 to 1913 is 
little short of a miracle. 

From Dr. Ahmad’s study a number of 
significant points emerge. They do not so 
much radically upset our previous under- 
standing of the Young Turk revolution as 
refine it in à number of important respects. 

In the first place, we have & much clearer 
picture now of the intricate politics of the 
period, a much more precise knowledge of the 
principal groups contesting power, and a 
deeper understanding of the roles they played. 
One particularly revealing section is the dis- 
cussion of the role of the senior army officers 
in uneasy unison with the CUP after the 1909 
counter-revolution. Another important pomt 
that emerges is the political character of much 
that occurred. For mstance, the point is well 
argued that the 1909 counter-revolution was 
more political than religious in significance. 
Then again, we are alerted to the social factors 
underlying the revolution. The Unionists were 
new men, recruited from a wider social back- 
ground than their rivals, the Ottoman liberals, 
and consequently less experienced, less con- 
fident in the legitimacy of their power, more 
tenacious in its possession, and more ruthless 
in its exercise. But, we are told, they were 
really ‘by and large conservative in outlook 
with little or no interest in promoting social 
change’ (p.16). This is an intriguing point. 
The Young Turks, it is claimed, shared the 
same values as the Young Ottomans of earlier 
decades, but not their superior social position. 
Yet one cannot help but feel some unease here. 
Surely, the Young Turks were more positivistic 
in outlook than the Young Ottomans, more 
inclined to re-order society than to liberalize it. 
Differences in social position are often, if not 
necessarily, related to differences in values. To 
assert the opposite calls for rather more sub- 
stantiation than the author devotes to it. 

Finally, we see from Dr. Ahmad’s study how 
persistently the CUP strove to establish a 
legitimacy for their rule—and on the whole 
with much political acumen. We see how they 
relied first on respected Ottoman statesmen 
and then on the army. They sought also to 
buttress their position by leaning on the 
questionable legitimacy of an elected legislative 
assembly. Not content with these supports, 
they also endeavoured to create a local 
organization in order to provide roots in society 
and they made good use too, of the Ottoman 
public’s demand for release from foreign 
aggression and national self-abasement. In 
these ways they slowly achieved a hold over 
government only removed by defeat in the 
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first World War. It is a fascinating story of 
political conflict investigated and skilfully 
narrated by Dr. Ahmad. His book will be the 
standard work on the crisis of legitimacy that 
characterized much of the Young Turk period. 


C. H. DODD 


RicuarD P. MrreugLL: The Society of 
the Muslim Brothers. (Middle Eastern 
Monographs, 9.) xix, 349 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1969. 63s. 


Dr. Mitchell's study of the Muslim Brother- 
hood in Egypt is confined to the period from 
its foundation in 1928 until its second suppres- 
sion in 1954. He does not consider its later 
developments and its third suppression in 
1965-6 or its various manifestations outside 
Egypt. His book is divided into three parts. 
The first and largest section desoribes the 
history of the movement and sheds new light 
on the part played by the Brotherhood in 
particular political events, including its atti- 
tude towards the 1952 Revolution. In the 
second part the author considers the organiza- 
tion of the society and in the last section its 
ideology. Dr. Mitchell has based his book 
largely upon the publieations of the Brother- 
hood and other collections of documents in 
Arabie, supplemented by the results of his 
personal observations in Egypt in 1953-5. 
À feature of the book is the author's unusual 
degree of dispassionate sympathy for the 
Brotherhood. 

The common view of the Brothers is that 
they were a revolutionary, terrorist group 
opposed to wine, gambling, and dance halls. 
In his analysis of their ideology Dr. Mitchell 
shows how, although the tendency towards 
Hanbali puritanism always existed, there was 
also a strong consciousness among the Brothers 
that they were part of the movement of 
Islamic modernism, in direct line of descent 
from Afghani, ‘Abduh, and Rashid Rida, and 
that they shared the same constructive intent 
concerning the adaptation of Islam to modern 
demands. The revolutionary tag is also 
misleading. The author argues persuasively 
that, whatever the views of certain groups of 
members, the leadership had no wish to seize 
power either in 1948 or 1954. Hasan al-Bann& 
always emphasized that the Brothers’ primary 
role was educational and that they should seek 
to influence the policies of those who held power 
in the direction of the establishment of an 
Islamic pattern of behaviour, rather than to 
achieve power for themselves. The aura of 
revolution which clung to the Brotherhood 
derived from its apparently radical views about 
social polity, its secretive and authoritarian 
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organization, and, most of all, fram the general 
disillusionment with parliamentary government 
and the universal tendency towards violence 
which characterized Egyptian politics between 
1942 and 1952. 

Previous studies of the Brotherhood have 
emphasized the vital role of its founder and 
first Supreme leader, Hasan  al-Bannà. 
Dr. Mitchell endorses this view and, by making 
the first detailed study of the evolution of the 
society under al-Bann&'s successor, Hasan 
Ismail al-Hudaybi and of the challenges to his 
leadership, underlines the point. The death of 
Hasan al-Bannà, he remarks, was a tragedy 
for the Brothers because, without his unchal- 
lenged prestige and inspiration, the Society 
fell victim to factional struggles which exposed 
it to government action. The account of this 
episode is one of the most valuable parts of a 
valuable book. 

M. E. YAPP 


R. E. Emmericxk: Saka grammatical 
studies. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
London Oriental Series, Vol. 20.) 
xvii, 307 pp. London, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1968. £7 Ts. 


A comprehensive grammar of Khotanese 
Saka (Kh.) has for a long time been an 
important desideratum. The manuscripts in 
this language, discovered in eastern Turkistan 
at the beginning of this century and dating 
probably from the seventh to the tenth century, 
contain the only extensive MIr. texts extant, 
which are written in an alphabet, in casu 
Indian, denoting all vowels, although their 
exact phonemic interpretation presents many 
problems. 

The pioneer in this field of studies was 
E. Leumann, but, according to Dr. Emmerick 
(E.), ‘the most detailed treatment of the 
grammar available has remained that of S. 
Konow, Saka Studies, Oslo, 1932”. It may 
be added that Konow, in various articles and 
in his Primer of Khotanese Saka, Oslo, 1949, 
has made a number of additions and corrections 
to Saka studies. But the Primer was finished 
when he was in his 82nd year and half-blind. 
Since his death a great amount of new material 
has been published, mainly by H. W. Bailey, 
who has also made most important contribu- 
tions to our understanding of the language. 

E. has made excellent use of these advan- 
tages and has produced a book which shows his 
skill in analysing an extremely difficult collec- 
tion of material, since it reflects the various 
stages of the development of Kh. over 
centuries, frequently masked by an archaizing 
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or erratic orthography. Saka grammatical 
studies represents a very great advance upon 
its predecessors. In the present volume, 
E. deals with the morphology of verbs and 
nouns, giving references to the texts of all 
forms quoted. A most important feature is 
the complete list of verbs (with reverse 
indexes), which can be used both as a 
vocabulary, and for the sake of the etymologies 
proposed. A phonemic analysis of the vocalic 
signs will be of great value, especially for the 
interpretation of Late Kh., and a study of 
Kh. syntax may help us to a better under- 
standing of the precise meaning of the various 
moods and tenses. These subjects E. has 
reserved for later publications. 

As it stands, Saka grammatical studies will 
always remain & mine of information and an 
indispensable tool for further research. It will 
scarcely be superseded on important points, 
and all students of Ir. languages will be 
grateful to the author for his painstaking and 
penetrating work on the central parts of Kh. 
grammar. He has oleared up & number of 
doubtful points, and corrected many mistakes 
made by his predecessors. But on the other 
hand I think it may be said that the main 
outlines of Kh. grammar, as presented by 
them, stand up quite well. 

I shall now give some notes on points of 
detail. 

p. xi: E. was no doubt right in deciding, 
for convenience, ‘to combine all the forms 
from all the texts’ irrespective of their age 
and stage of linguistic development. 

p. xiii: for Uagnobskie, read Jag’. 

p. 4: it is a curious fact that ‘the use of 
act. or middle appears to convey no special 
signification ’, e.g. in yindà (act.) and yande 
(mid.) * he does’, since in a number of verbs 
there is a clear distinction between trans. and 
intrans., as, e.g., in bidä ‘he carries’ : bade 
* he rides’. 

p. 10: with àrr- ‘to grind’ of. also Shgh. 
yän- (3 sg. ytyd) < *arna-. 

p. 19 äm- ‘ to fall asleep ' < *(ava-) humna- 
(< *-hvafn(ÿ)a-?): but *ufn > ün in hüna- 
‘sleep’. Regarding MPrs. zruwmn, etc., cf. 
Benveniste, BSL, xxx, 1, 1929, 75 ff. The 
phonemic derivation of üm- is not clear to me. 

p. 28 ggän- ‘to buy’, but uysgärn- ‘to 
redeem ! : with secondary metathesis of r after 
xr- > gr-, but why retention of r in uysgärn- ? 
Cf. the parallel, but independent metathesis 
in Yaghn. zarn-, Sangl. xarn-, ete. Cf. Ben- 
veniste, Langue oss., 80. 

p. 72 parath- ‘to sell’ < Av. para-daba- : 
but Shgh. paróaó-. 

p- 74 pareh- ‘ to restrain oneself’ : 
raf- * to fight, struggle '. 

p. 89 prahauy- ‘to put on clothing”; 
prrahauna- ‘ clothing’: Bailey no doubt has 
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some good reason, not obvious to me, for 
rejecting connexion with thauna- ‘cloth’. 
But I do not think that the connexion 
suggested by him with OPrs. zaudà- ' cap ' is 
semantically satisfactory. 

p. 98 barah- * to soar up’: 
* to rise’ < *raf-sa-. 

p. 98 birat’- ‘to split’: cf. Darwaz Taj. 
vires k. ‘to shear, cut’; Yazgh. writ- (with 
secondary present from pret. wridt) ‘to slit 
up ’, eto. 

p. 108 ben’- ‘to split, tear’: cf. Shgh. 
biyén-; Ishk. wulin-; Vafsi -wéin- ' to shake 
down (fruit) ’. 

p. 108 man- ‘to harm’: E. 1s probably 
right in doubting a derivation < *mgna- 
(cf. p. 110 murr- ‘to rub, crush’ < *mrna-). 
But of. p. 122 vahan- ‘to disappear’ < 
*ava-hyna-. On p. 112 yan- ‘to do’ < *kyna- 
presents no difficulty, since already OPrs. 
kuna- shows that a special phonetic develop- 
ment is possible in this verb. 

p. 114 ram- ‘to enjoy oneself’: 
Tumshuq still has ram- ' to remain ’. 

p. 116 rriys- ‘to tremble’ < *razz-: but 
note (reduplicated ?) Man. Prs. rarz-; Shgh. 
Tüyj- ; Psht. réyd-; Khowar ranz- (< Ir.). 

p. 124: add vüssotie ‘descends’, H. W. 
Bailey, Prolexis to the book of Zambasta, 332 1 

p. 124 *salé- * to have intercourse’: Yidgha 
&efo cannot be phonetically compared, and 
the meaning is altogether unknown. 

p. 144 hajsem- ‘to send’: cf. Yazgh. 
azam- < *a-Jamaya-. 

p. 151 hahals- ‘to be glad’: a translitera- 
tion of the Chinese symbols given would have 
been welcome. 

p. 155 haué- ‘to carry off’: cf. Shgh. 
riwdz- (< *fra-wüzaya-), caus. of riwäz- ‘ to 
fly’. 

p. 187: E. finds it ' difficult to continue to 
believe that -ev- is Ind. in origin (< *-@paya-) 
the more widespread it appears to have been 
in Ir. But apart from the five Kh. verbs of 
Ind. origm mentioned by E., there is also 
ksamev-, and the only genuine Ir. verbs are 
pajsamev-, bajev-, and the Late Kh. samev- 
(once in sameyäñà), all of which I think could 
easily be secondary formations based on the 
loan-words from Ind. 

p. 190: E. derives 1 sg. act. -umá < -àmà, 
due to the labial influence of -m, rejecting 
Konow’s attempt in Saka studies to start from 
l sg. inj. -u. But cf. already Konow’s Primer, 
48: ‘forms such as haurumd ' I givo" may 
be due to the surrounding sounds ’. 

p. 193: it is interesting to note that in the 
3 sg. Olr. *d + t merges with * + ¢ into -it- 
(phonem. -t-). This seems to show that, 
rather surprisingly, the contraction must have 
preceded the sonorization of -t-, since we can 
hardly assume that *8d could have resulted 
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in & But *-čy t-> át is distinguished from 
*iy-t > *éd (i.e. zd). 

p. 195: is saittä < *sadayali an example of 
palatalization of consonants ? 

p. 195: is it necessary to assume that Olr. 
had, like Av., only a 1 pl. -àmahi, and not also 
*-àmah (corresponding to later Olnd., and 
represented by -m in MIr. and NIr.). 

p. 200: E. derives 1 pl. mid. -@mane from 
-üma, under the influence of 1 sg. subj. -āne, 
and replacing *-@made (Av. -dmaide), of. 205. 
But note, not only the Sogd. and Khwar. 
forms quoted by E., but also Par. -man (and 
Kermanshahi -m(a)n?). It seems difficult to 
explain these forms (if they are really related 
to the Kh. ones) in a similar manner, and even 
for Kh. the explanation is not very con- 
vincing. But I am afraid that I have nothing 
more plausible to suggest. 

p. 210: parsu is given as the only certain 
example of inj. act. 1 sg. But pulsu (Sam- 
ghatasitra, 78 b 1 and 3) seems to be another, 
as proposed by Konow. 

p.219 : with the Kh. umlaut in the infinitive 
cf. the parallel phenomenon in Shgh., e.g. 
éid(6w) ‘to do’ < *krti-. 

p. 220 ‘ Perfect Tense’: from a synchronic 
point of view it seems better to retain the term 
' Preterite °, used by Bailey, eto. 

p. 250 ‘The most notable feature of the 
Kh. case-system is the form of the voc. pl. m. 
and instr.-abl. pl. m. in -yau ° : also in Psht. -6 
is used for the voc. as well as for the obl. pl. 

p. 251: loc. pl. -ugo' 18 mentioned below 
(p. 280) only as a pseudo-archaic loc. pl. of 
feminines in -G-. 

p. 256: E. finds it phonologically difficult 
to assume gen. sg. of a-stems in -è (and -à), 
cf. also nom. sg. -i/d and loc. sg. -d, from 
-ahya. But I cannot see why this development 
should not be possible in a suffix. He prefers 
to think that it should have been transferred 
from the -? (<< *-ah) of the consonant stems, 
but why should the most important class of 
all nouns have had to borrow from the, at any 
rate in attested Kh., rare consonant stems, 
thus adding to the homophony of the various 
cases ? And, in any case, this assumption 
would not help to account for the difference 
between the gen. sg. of nouns and adjectives. 

p. 262 : itis, however, a curious fact that we 
find, beside -‘a, eto., also loc. sg. -ä (E. < *-ai), 
but only once -t, although elsewhere -? and -à 
appear to be completely interchangeable. 

p. 288: Kh. has only one i-declension, not 
distinguishing between Olr. -i- and -i-. The 
same is the case in Psht., cf. e.g. west ‘ span’ 
< Av. vitasti-, but bon ‘ co-wife’ < hapaéni-. 
‘All words in the Kh. i-decl. are fem.’ This 
applies also to the Psht. fem. stems in con- 
sonant, which on principle go back to stems 
in -i-. Masc. i-stems have become a-stems in 
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both languages, e.g. Kh. ggara-; Psht. yar 
* mountain °. 

p. 289: Sogd. 'stryé 
< *siri-ká-, but < *stri-ci-. 

p. 293, § 57 (ii) -dnw: read -anu. 

p. 295: with gühà- ‘cow’ (< *gau-xà-) 
cf. khaha- ' well? < *zà-za-. 

p. 328 cdrau ‘lamp’: cf. Shgh. cirów f. 
< Girdwa-; Awromani čirāw? f., as against 
Prs. éiräy. But note Kh. c- <? 

p. 342: the n-declension nom.-acc. pl. -and, 
‘probably < Olr. *-ani', recalls Psht. -ən in 
carmón f. ‘skin’; lamón f. ‘hem’, both of 
which have been reinterpreted as fem. con- 
sonant stems (cf. ad 288). 


*female', not 


GEORG MORGENSTIERNE 


Corpus inscriptionum iranicarum. Part 
II. Pahlavi inscriptions. Vol. vi. 
Seals and coins. Plates. Portfolio 1: 
plates i-xxx. Edited by A. D. H. Bivar. 
[vi], 25 pp., 30 plates. London : Lund 
Humphries, 1968. 90s. 


The present portfolio covers three different 
but related categories of material in three 
different ways : 

(1) Kushan and Kushano-Sasanian seals— 

all known specimens 

(2) Kushano-Sasanian coins—the principal 

types . 

(3) Sasanian seals—the BM collection. 

At first sight this coverage appears to be rather 
arbitrary, but it has much to commend it as a 
practical presentation in one place of the epi- 
graphic evidence from coins and seals. 

The brief text is well written. To the works 
on Kushano-Sasanian coins we can now add 
V. G. Lukonin, ‘ Kushano-sasanidskie monety ’, 
Epigrafika Vostoka, xvin, 1907, which must 
have been published just as this portfolio went 
to press. 

The Kushan and Kushano-Sasanian seals 
are well dooumented, but readers will not find 
it so easy to use the other two sections of the 
portfolio. The key to the plates identifies the 
Sasanian seals merely by their BM registration 
numbers. This makes it necessary to consult 
additionally the concordance between registra- 
tion and catalogue numbers before one can 
locate the'entry in Dr. Bivar's BM catalogue to ^ 
find the descriptive details. The key itself gives 
little help with the Kushano-Sasanian coins 
and includes no detailed references to numis- 
matic catalogues or arrangements. Although 
there is no British Museum catalogue for this 
series, and the Indian Museum catalogue is now 
out of date and incomplete, Dr. Bivar's own 
article in JNSI, xvi, 1, 1956, cited in the 
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introduction to this volume, would have pro- 
vided the catalogue references one needs. 
Coins are official products that are intended to 
form part of an established monetary system, 
and they can usually be set in a relative 
sequence on internal numismatic evidence, 
even when absolute datings cannot be 
established. It is in fact very impressive how 
closely Bataille, Bivar, and Lukonin are 
agreed on the main stages of development in 
the Kushano-Sasanian coinage. This is all the 
more reason for giving references in a work that 
is primarily epigraphic to help the non- 
numismatist find the relative numismatic con- 
text of a com with an mteresting inscription. 

There are a few points of detail on which 
one should comment. Is it appropriate to 
speak of Sasanian rule in Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan in view of the virtual absence 
of Kushano-Sasanian coms revealed by G. A. 
Pugachenkova’s analysis of coin finds from 
sites in northern Bactria in Vesinik Drevney 
Istorit, 1967, which contrasts so markedly with 
the numerous finds from Begram and Taxila ? 

Dr. Bivar suggests that the seal on plate 1, 8, 
is Kushan because of its dynastic symbol and is 
therefore evidence of the early use of the later 
cursive Bactrian script in the earlier Kushan 
period. It is by no means clear that this seal 
constitutes such an exception. Its symbol is 
similar to, but not identical with the symbols 
on the coinage of the Great Kushans. It is an 
unbarred version of an angular form of symbol 
found on some of Huviska’s late gold, but this 
is also the form used on the gold coinage of the 
Murunda or later Kushan king Kaniska III 
(cf. JN SI, xvii, 1, 1956, pl. rv, 44-6), who was 
presumably a contemporary of the Kushano- 
Sasanians. 

It now seems difficult to maintain the earlier 
view that these Kushan symbols were personal 
and distinct for each king in view of the varied 
forms used by some kings (cf. Zeymal in Trudy 
Gosudarstvennogo Ermitazha, 1967) and the 
continuing use of the same symbol by several 
members of the same dynasty. Gondophares’ 
symbol is used by many other kings of his 
dynasty and re-emerges on the stem of the 
fire-altar of some of the large Kushano- 
Sasanian copper coins. Vima Kadphises' 
symbol was also used by Kaniska and con- 
tinued in use on the extensive issues of copper 
tetradrachms that Huviska struck before he 
reduced the weight standard of that denomina- 
tion. In view of this it could well be argued that 
the seal of pl. I, 8, belongs to the later Kushanas 
and does not constitute an exception to the 
development of Bactrian script seen on the 
coinages—from an earlier uncial to a later 
cursive form. 

The illustrations in the plates are excellent 
and being enlarged twice enable us to study the 
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legends with greater ease than either the BM 
catalogue of Sasanian seals or the article in 
JNSI, xvi, 1, 1956. These three works by 
Dr. Bivar are essentially complementary and 
together make a notable addition to the 
subject. 

D. W. MACDOWALL 


WALTHER Hinz: Altiranische Funde 
und Forschungen. Mit Beiträgen von 
Rykle Borger und Gerd Gropp. 275 pp. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1969. DM 110. 


This lavishly-illustrated volume of 10 articles 
on several periods of Iranian archaeology 
(eight by Professor Hinz, a ninth jointly with 
Rykle Borger, the tenth by Gerd Gropp) 
represents a contribution of major significance. 
Ch. 1v and 1x are in particular outstanding for 
the new ground they break in Achaemenid and 
Sasanian iconography. It is not possible to deal 
comprehensively with so wide a range of topics 
in a review, but the subject-matter of the 
various chapters is here indicated, and some 
points selected for a wider discussion. 

Ch. i deals with a silver vase discovered in 
1966, decorated with two striking female 
figures, and an inscription in Old Elamite linear 
script. We learn that scholars have doubted its 
authenticity, which the author defends with 
eloquence on two main grounds; the first, 
a circumstantial narrative of its finding near 
the Persepolis platform ; the second, that of 
the correctness, in his view, of the little-known 
script. Photographs and readings of the known 
parallels are given as an appendix. The 
standing figure is persuasively compared with 
a statue of the goddess Narunde from Susa. 
Ch. ii is an edition of the Old Persian inscrip- 
tion of Xerxes ploughed up at Persepolis in 
1967. Apart from the altered royal names, 
it largely comcides with Darius, Naqsh-i 
Rustam b. The wording varies slightly, and 
at two points affords a substantially improved 
text. For 13...tylämaiy : [da]rtana / 14 
ya : bavatiy the new source has 15... 
yač(ijmaiy : priandya [: bavat)i[y :]; and for 
97... u[réna]us has 30 . . . ^uta"dus, followed 
by & whole new line omitted by the Darius OP 
version wa vasiy dadamiy  ügriyünüm 
martiyanam. 

Ch. iv explores Median and Elamite elements 
at the Achaemenid court, as seen in the 
Persepolis reliefs. It is noted that the personage 
who addresses the king in the Treasury reliefs 
wears Median costume, bears a staff as badge of 
office, and is apparently the Hofmeister 
‘Steward’ responsible for the staff-bearing 
ushers (Xenophon’s oxnnroîyoi), and the 
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whip-bearing porters (paorvyoddpor) whom 
they directed. Since all these officials are 
represented in Median dress, the author with 
justification sees their functions as derived 
from the Median court. On the other hand 
(p. 89) he describes the similarly-clad weapon- 
bearer Aspathines as a Mede, which he was 
merely by upbringing and residence, for 
‘ despite the Median phonetics’ (R. G. Kent, 
Old Persian, p. 8b, n. 1) of the name, there is 
the assurance of Herodotus, mz, 30, that his 
father Prexaspes was ‘ the most faithful of the 
Persians to Cambyses’ (réure: Ilpnédorea és 
Ilépcas, ôs jv oi avip Ilepaéov moréraros). 
Elsewhere too, Persians seem to have adopted 
Median dress (Xen., Cyrop., viu, iiij l) on 
formal occasions, or (for instance on Xerxes’ 
European expedition, Hdt., vr, 62) in chilly 
weather. There may still be a neat proof of 
Professor Hinz’s thesis that the Hofmeister and 
his staff were usually Medes. He distinguishes 
that official from the Body-guard-Commander 
(*hazarapatis/yAtapyos), both being mili- 
tary officers. Accordingly, we can recover the 
ancient titles of the Hofmeister as Aram. 
rb irbs/Gr. émirpomos / Pahl. framadar (all 
attested equivalences). Turning then to Hdt., 
XI, 63 we see said of the Magian Gaumiüta, 
notoriously a Mede, 6 dé poe páyos, TOv 
KapBions énirporov TÀv oixiwy àmédeËe .... 
Darius thus replaced a Median priest by a 
soldier compatriot as palace steward ; in later 
texts, the military role of the office is prominent. 

An investigation of Elamite influences leads 
to an examination of Persian costume. From 
Elamite tablets confirmation 1s found for the 
view of Anne Roes that the Persian outer 
garment was in two pieces: a ‘robe’ (Elam. 
tikli) and a‘ cape’ (Elam. kukiu). We move on 
to an area of controversy with the identifica- 
tion of the latter as the xavdus of Xenophon. 
At first sight it runs counter to the Greek 
evidence to explain the xdvdus as specific to 
the Persian, rather than the Median outfit: 
Anab., I, v, 8 seemingly describes a garment 
worn with trousers (if dvafupides are rightly so 
interpreted). Cyrop., 1, iii, 2 claims it as 
specifically Median, in contrast to the cheaper 
Persian clothing ; vin, iii, 10 makes it a gar- 
ment for horsemen, who would not (one might 
think) comfortably wear the Persian drapery in 
the saddle. Nor would Pollux, vir, 58 €or: 8€ 
Gre kal ex Sepudrwy (if accepted), be obviously 
appropriate to the Persian ‘cape’. On the 
other hand the same author's yetpidwros 
xirwy, xarà rods œuovs évarrôuevos derives 
from a gloss on Xenophon's puzzling Šeip- 
KOTES Tas xeîpas Sia THY kavĝýwv, WoTeEp kal viv 
ért, Otay dpa Baoweds and need not be 
decisive for an identification with the sleeved 
Median overcoat. To take now Professor 
Hinz’s point of view, it would be hard to insist 
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that Xenophon uses Iranian terminology 
systematically, since he describes the use of 
gold torques as Median, though they are seen 
also with Persian dress on the Apadäna. For 
Hesychius and Suidas too the kandys is yérow 
llepowós, though this seems vaguer. Is it 
possible that in Iranian usage kandys could 
refer to either garment ? Professor Hinz has 
anyway an excellent point in observing (from 
the figure of Vahyazdäta at Bisitün) that the 
Elamite ‘cape’ opened at the back, and his 
comments on the Elamite and Persian pizpa- 
headband (in its royal form called the 
kidaris ?)—are especially penetrating. Ch.v 
continues with an instructive review of the 
nationalities in the Apadäna procession, with 
some improved identifications. 

Ch. vi-ix offer an integrated re-examination, 
overdue indeed, of the Sasanian rock-sculptures, 
with a fresh documentation of photographs. 
These monuments are less easily photographed 
than is sometimes imagined, since light and 
contrast change from hour to hour, and there 
are innumerable details demanding large-scale 
reproduction. Assisted by his application of a 
400 mm. tele-lens, Professor Hinz has recorded 
some striking advances. Others may still be 
possible by fresh techniques. His account of 
the sculptures of Ardashir I is mainly descrip- 
tive (noteworthy is his commentary on the 
miniature figure of Vara@rayna-Heracles at 
Naqsh-i Rajab), but we should take issue with 
the claim that Shäpuhr as prince in the 
Firüzabüd combat relief already wears his 
mural crown (p.119 ‘ Auffalligerweise (my 
italics) trigt Shapuhr...die Mauerzinnen- 
Krone ’). -On the contrary the accompanying 
photographs show plainly enough, despite a 
tantalizing shadow, the ' Tierkopfkappe ’ that 
would have been appropriate. The account of 
Shapuhr’s equestrian procession at Nagqsh-i 
Rajab presented as an Anhang on pp. 136-43 
involves some currently unorthodox, and 
highly dubious, attempts to identify the 
standing figures. A numbered diagram would 
have helped to follow the argument here, for 
it is not always clear which figure is being dis- 
cussed. The only one of whose identity there is 
any positive indication is the most prominent, 


wearing the cap-' device ' $ . The author 


rightly describes this as * ein Wappen, das dem 
ühnelt, welches Shapuhr als Kronprinz auf den 
Reliefs von Firuzäbäd trug’. One might then 
assume that the unknown figure stood in the 
same relationship to Shapuhr (i.e. son and heir) 
as Shápuhr had to Ardashir, and Ghirshman 
indeed concluded that it must be the eventual 
successor Hormizd I (previously Hormizd- 
Ardashir). Professor Hinz surprisingly deduces 
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that Hormizd was Shapuhr’s son by his own 
daughter Adur-Anahit (Inzucht-Ehe with a 
vengeance, despite Maricq, Classica et Orien- 
talia, Paris, 1965, 76: ‘La Reine des reines 
n'est pas l'épouse du Roi des rois") and con- 
sequently could not appear as adult in so early 
a sculpture. The figure in question should 
therefore be Ardashir Kirmànshàah (!), beside 
whom we'are to see (not improbably indeed) 
the prince Bahram Gilinshah, and Peroz and 
Mihrshàh, brothers of the king. Even were the 
first premise established, such sweeping 
identifications are speculative, for the remaining 
‘ devices ’ are otherwise unknown. Incidentally, 
a supporting footnote (p. 143, n. 35) on Peroz 
Vuzurg Kushànshah rather begs the question. 
Some coins with this titulature are indeed con- 
temporary with Sbüpuhr II, but they do not 
exclude a namesake under Shápuhr I, since 
there are two distinct rulers named Péroz 
Kushanshah on Kushano-Sasanian coins. 

The rock-sculpture of Därab presents 
students with a dilemma. If three Roman 
emperors are capitulating to a Sasanian, one 
must surely be Valerian, and the Persian king 
therefore Shäpubr I. Yet the crown worn by 
the Persian king 1s apparently that of Ardashir. 
How then can the composition as a whole be 
interpreted ? Professor Hinz accepts the 
traditional view which sets aside the ‘law of 
the crowns’ and takes the Sasanian for 
Sh&puhr; on this premise he undertakes to 
identify all the leading personages. In the 
centre behind the king 1s an Iranian whose tiara 
is encircled by a laurel-wreath, a surprising 
detail revealed for the first time by the tele-lens. 
He is identified as the prince Hormizd- 
Ardashir, Great King of Armenia. Ghirshman’s 
view of the ‘ device ’ at Naqsh-i Rajab would of 
course weigh against this, but has already been 
rejected. A point arising later, that ' devices ' 
change with the office of the owner, may make 
the difficulty less serious than it seems. Other 
figures are recognized (though they lack dis- 
tinguishing marks) as Bahram, Shapuhr 
Méshanshah, and so on. The lack of verifica- 
tion is worrying, for were the premise false, all 
deductions would fall with it. Chastening in 
this context is a young English scholar’s essay 
(Georgina Herrmann, ‘ The Darabgird relief— 
Ardashir or Shähpür °’, Iran, vir, 1969, 63-88) 
to explain the sculpture on the contrary hypo- 
thesis that the Sasanian is Ardashir. There too, 
difficulties are not lacking, but when different 
authorities can thus freely assert incompatible 
views, a doubt arises (despite the ingenuity of 
both writers) that the time may not be ripe, 
or evidence sufficient, for strictly objective 
understanding of this sculpture. 

Far greater conviction is carried by ch. ix, 
an analysis of sculptures containing the figure 
of the Mobed Kardér (Kartir). Here the tele- 
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lens had-revealed his ‘ device ’ (the ‘ scissors ’) 
in a context previously unnoticed. This 
feature enables Kardér to be recognized with 
certainty elsewhere. An almost complete inter- 
pretation of the ‘ hotel-bar ’ relief of Bahram II 
at Naqsh-i Rustam follows. His features 
identify another figure as Narseh (the future 
king), whilst coincidence of the cap-‘ device ? 
worn by the courtier on the extreme right with 
that on the inscribed silver bowl from Armazi 
suggests that both personages are the same: 
the bth&y ‘ Viceroy’ Papak (alas that English 
lacks the convenient Gallicism vitaxe). Of this 
title an important discussion preceded on 
pp. 149-53. Briefly, it is Professor Hinz's 
contention that such a functionary held office 
not only in Georgia and other dependent king- 


` doms, but also, as the highest royal officer, at 


the Sasanian court; and that Papak was 
posted from the provincial to the metropolitan 
office. In further discussion it is contended 
that as well as the ‘ devices °’ of noble families, 
there were others characteristic of high offices 
of state. A notable might wear either his family 
‘device’, or that of his office, and when 
transferred, might exchange one official 
‘device’ for another. Such a theory may con- 
tain some truth, but will greatly increase the 
complexities of Sasanian heraldry. If a 
criticism may be made of these identifications, 
it relates to the prince on the king’s right with 
the leopard head-dress. Rather than an other- 
-wise unknown son of another supposed queen, 
whose name Ardashir-Anahit has been read at 
Barm-i Dilak, may we not see the brother of 
Bahram II, Hormizd, whose rebellion as 
Kushänshäh a few years later was to shake the 
kingdom, and who wears this crown on coins ? 

In ch. x, Dr. Gropp publishes several new 
Pahlavi inscriptions. That at Tang-i Boräq 
(perhaps disappointingly) is a shortened 
version of Shapuhr’s Hajjiabad text, yet 
attests a new Parthian word wrt ‘ Abschuss ” 
which, as my colleague D. N. MacKenzie 
suggests, is better seen as the ancestor of 
Kurdish and Bakhtiyari bard ‘a stone’. Of 
the Book Pahlavi inscriptions that from Eqlid 
is most tantalizing because the title of the 
Marzbin mentioned is so damaged. In 1.18 
a verb seems to be required. Perhaps hw'tk w 
is fo HNHT(WNt)k = nihädag, i.e. ‘and 
the body (was) put on (this dakhma)’. Another 
inscription, from Tang-i Khushk, donating a 
garden, is clear and has some useful vocabu- 
lary. It is satisfying to find (A 3) dlht ' tree ' so 
early in Pahlavi, here surely with dar (dl W 
diht) rather than w’l, cf. Kurd. dar à draxt as 
collective ‘trees’; it is perhaps relevant to 
the earlier Sardis Aramaic inscription, 1.2 
*rdht’. 

Of the book as a whole, despite one or two 
debatable passages, it may be said that it is 
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everywhere stimulating and frequently bril- 
liant. It must be reckoned the most important 
of recent years in its various fields. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 


Kraus Lecu (ed.: Das mongolische 
Weltreich. Al-‘Umari’s Darstellung der 
mongolischen Reiche in seinem Werk 
Masälik al-absar ft mamalik_al-amsar. 
Mit Paraphrase und Kommentar. 
(Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 22.) 
xi, 483, 143, [5] pp. + errata slip. 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1968. 
DM 138. 


The Masalik al-absar ft mamalik al-amsar of 
Shihab al-Din Abū ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad al-‘Umari 
(1301-49) was first introduced to Western 
scholars as long ago as 1838, when Quatremére 
published his translation of the sections dealing 
with the Chaghatai Khanate and the Golden 
Horde. It is a regrettable fact that after the 
lapse of almost a century and a half the 27 
volumes of ‘Umari’s encyclopaedic work have 
still not found an editor. We should be all the 
more grateful to Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Taeschner, and Spies for their annotated ver- 
sions of the portions of his work concerned with 
Africa, Anatolia, and India respectively ; and 
our thanks are now due to Dr. Klaus Lech for 
completing the labours of Quatremére and 
translating the whole of ‘Umari’s account of 
the Mongol World Empire, to which he has 
added an exhaustive commentary and an 
edition of the Arabic text. 

“‘Umari’s data are based partly on written 
and partly on oral sources. It is the latter 
which provide the most interestmg information, 
in particular on the social and economic history 
of the Mongol states. Of the slaughter of 
princes of the blood that preceded or followed 
the accession of an Il-Khànid ruler we know 
from the pages of Rashid al-Din and Vassaf. 
‘Umari tells us, on the authority of one of his 
informants, Ibn al-Hakim al-Taiyari, who had 
been a secretary in the service of Abii Sa‘id, 
how possible candidates for the throne would 
conceal themselves among the common people 
and adopt a trade or handicraft, becoming 
weavers and tanners, selling barley as cattle 
fodder, and so on. Despite these precautions, 
it was the opinion of “‘Umari’s informants that 
Muhammad, the puppet set up by Hasan-i 
Buzurg, was the last of the Hulegids. But even 
in earlier times the promiscuity of both princes 
and princesses and their frequent liaisons with 
people of the lower classes had cast grave 
doubts on the legitimacy of their offspring’s 
descent. Of Üjàn, the winter residence of the 
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later Il-Khüns, we are told that, apart from the 
ruler's own palace and those of the great amirs, 
it was a city of reed huts, even princesses and 
high dignitaries of state being housed in such 
quarters. Vast sums, Ibn al-Hakim tells us, 
were paid for these huts, which were neverthe- 
less set fire to, when the TI-Khàn moved to his 
summer residence, lest they became a breeding 
ground for snakes and scorpions. Mongol 
names are more accurately rendered by these 
informants than by the historians, who were 
often misled by the ambiguities of the Uighur 
script. Thus we have Ükadäi instead of 
Ukatai for Ögedei, [ljikidai instead of Îljikitäi 
for Eljigidei. Both Ibn al-Hakim and another 
informant, Shaikh Farid al-Dahr al-Isfahani, 
call Chaghatai Jadai, i.e. Chadai, and the 
former specifically states that this is the 
correct form of the name. Cf. the Cha’adai of 
the ‘Secret history of the Mongols’, the 
Chiaaday of John de Plano Carpini, and the 
Russian family name of Chaadayev, which is 
directly derived from Chaghatai. 

Of the historians of the Mongols "Umari 
mentions by name only Juvaini, quoting at 
length from the part of the T'a'rikh-& Jahan- 
Gushä corresponding to vol. x, pp. 16-32, of 
Qazvini’s edition. "Umarr's version, as 
Dr. Lech points out (pp. 22 and 52), is in no 
way a close rendering of the Persian original 
and contains material—in particular on the 
yasas of Chingiz Khan—that is absent from 
Juvaini’s text and was perhaps collected from 
other sources. It is possible that “Omari had 
access to a not very accurate Arabic translation 
such as may well have been used by Ibn 
al-Tiqtaqa in his Kitab al-Fakhri. See J. A. 
Boyle, ‘Ibn al-Tiqteq& and the Ta’rikh-1 
Jahin-Gushay of Juvayni', BSOAS, XIV, 1, 
1952, 175-7. Rashid al-Din is not mentioned 
as a source, but the details regarding Chingiz 
Khàn's ancestors (p.92) must be ultimately 
derived from the Jami‘ al-tavarikh. Curiously 
enough, one of ‘Umari’s informants—Shaikh 
Farid al-Dahr—recounts the story of Rashid 
al-Din’s presenting his history to Oljeitii, but a 
blank is left for the name of the book and the 
author is referred to as Rashid al-Daula, a 
name by which he is also known, which he may 
well have borne before his conversion to Islam 
and which 1s likewise borne by a Jew men- 
tioned by Bar-Hebraeus as being in the employ- 
ment of Geikhatu. See Boyle ‘ Rashid al-Din : 
the first world historian’, Journal of the 
Pakistan Historical Society, XVI, 4, 1969, 
215-27 (215-16), where it is suggested that this 
Rashid al-Daula may be identical with the 
future statesman and historian. 

A point or two of detail may be noted. 

p.116: ‘DRaWRaN und DRH’ is un- 
doubtedly to be identified with the Darra-yi 
*Dirazi of Juvaini, i.e. the valley of the upper 
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Panja, where Küchlüg was captured by the 
pursuing Mongols. See the History of the world- 
conqueror, 1, p. 67 and n. 18. 

pp.157 and 340, n.137: the d,s of 
the Arabic text is probably a corruption of 
GX nuntuq rather than ©, yurt. Cf. 
Üljeità Nuntuq, the name which Ghäzän had 
given to an encampment on the Safid Rüd. 
See the ‘Cambridge History of Iran’, v, 
p. 395 and n. 3. 

pp. 216-16: Dr. Lech is mistaken in 
supposing that the reviewer no longer sees in 
Yeke Noyan a posthumous title bestowed upon 
Tolui to avoid the mention of his name. 
Indeed, in a paper shortly to be published in the 
Annali (R) Istituto Orientale di Napoh he 
draws attention to simular titles conferred upon 
Tolui’s son Hulegu (Sayin Ejen) and his 
nephew Batu (Sayin Khan). 

pp. 266-7: the identity of Balasaghun with 
Ak-Beshim in Kirghizia can no longer be 
accepted, it having been established by the 
Soviet archaeologist L. P. Kyzlasov that this 
site had ceased to be occupied at some time in 
the tenth century. See Sir Gerard Clauson, 
* Ak-Beshim-Suyab ', JE AS, 1961, 1-13. 

The high, almost prohibitive, cost of the 
volume is no doubt mainly due to the inclusion 
of the Arabic text. One wonders whether the 
translation might not now be published 
separately, with perhaps a somewhat abridged 
commentary, at a price more within the reach 
of the individual scholar. In the meantime 
Islamist and Altaist alike are indebted to 
Dr. Lech for his presentation and interpretation 
of an important source on the history of Asia 
under the pax Mongolica. 


JOHN A. BOYLE 


Frruz KAZEMZADEH: Russia and 
Britain in Persia, 1864-1914 : a study 
in imperialism. (Yale Russian and 
East European Studies, 6.) xu, 711 pp. 
New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. $14.95, £6 15s. 


This is a valuable contribution to the study 
of Anglo-Russian relations in Persia. The 
author makes extensive use of archival material, 
especially British records, and Russian pub- 
lished documents (and it is in this that he 
breaks new ground), autobiographies, diaries, 
and memoirs in English, Russian, and Persian. 
He has not, however, made use of private 
papers, such as the Salisbury, Lansdowne, or 
Kimberley collections, which would, perhaps 
have filled out, and even modified, his exposi- 
tion. The list of secondary sources given in his 
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bibliography is inevitably selective, but a place 
might with advantage have been found for 
Dame Lillian Penson’s Creighton Lecture in 
History of 1960, Foreign affairs under the third 
Marquis of Salisbury (London, 1962), and for 
the important article by Dr. R. L. Greaves 
(‘ British Policy in Persia, 1892-1903 ’, BSOAS, 
xxvut, l, 2, 1965), both of which deal, the 
second in some detail, with matters discussed 
by Professor Kazemzadeh. Mahmüd Farhad 
Mu'tamid's Sipahsälär-i A‘zam is also an 
important work (in Persian) which throws light 
on the attitude of Nasir al-Din Shah and his 
minister towards foreign concessions. 

In his first chapter the author discusses the 
genesis and evolution of the Anglo-Russian 
conflict in Central Asia. The year 1864, the 
starting-point of his study, was marked by the 
Gorchakov circular despatch of 21 November/ 
3 December 1864, containing the Russian 
apology for expansion into Central Asia. This, 
the author points out, was & landmark in the 
history of Russian diplomacy. Whether the 
date is an equally good starting-point for an 
examination of British policy is not so clear— 
indeed it is doubtful whether British policy in 
Persia in the second half of the nineteenth 
century can be understood without a rather 
fuller examination of its evolution in the 
earlier part of the century than Professor 
Kazemzadeh could have given within the 
limits which he has set himself. He suggests 
that ‘Clarendon and Gorchakov jointly 
created the legend of insubordination having 
been the principal cause of the conquest of 
Central Asia’ (p. 15). He clearly shows in his 
subsequent narrative that the forward policy 
of Russian officials in Persia, although at times 
denied by their superiors, nevertheless in the 
majority of cases was not a subversion of the 
policies of St. Petersburg. Professor 
Kazemzadeh has little sympathy with the 
British wish to reach a formal agreement with 
Russia guaranteeing the independence and 
integrity of Persia, which runs, vain though 
the hope was, through British policy during the 
years with which he deals. What made the 
policy of agreement impossible was the basic 
incompatibility of British and Russian aims, 
and this comes out clearly in the narrative as 
also does Russia's concern to avoid any step 
which might block her eventual advance to the 
Persian Gulf. In his criticism of British policy 
and those who made and implemented it, he 
gives little weight to the extent to which the 
view of the practicability of action inevitably 
guided British policy in both Central Asia and 
Persia, the aim of which was to impose a limit 
to Russian expansion ; perhaps, too, he under- 
rates the effect of parliamentary control on 
policy. In the circumstances as they were, 
Persia’s guarantee in fact, as the French 
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minister in Tehran told the Shab in 1860, lay 
rather in the jealous rivalry of the two powers 
so that Persia by balancing one against the 
other could preserve her independence and 
integrity—but such & view could not form the 
basis of British policy. That Persia recognized 
this fact is shown by the alarm which greeted 
any tendenoy of the two Great Powers to move 
closer together. This, too, comes out in the 
course of the narrative. 

The Reuter and Flakenhagen concessions, 
the ‘ pacific penetration ' of Persia by means of 
commerce, concessions, and intimidation, 
which explained ‘the crucial importance 
attained by the problem of transportation in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century’ 
(though Professor Kazemzadeh does not, 
perhaps, allow sufficiently for the fact that 
without communications Britain could not 
effectively support Persia), the tobacco con- 
cession, which he somewhat exaggeratedly 
calls ‘ the most vicious ever granted by Naser 
ed-Din’ (p. 249), foreign loans (for which see 
further the article by Dr. Greaves, mentioned 
above), the Sistan question and the Persian 
Gulf, the 1907 Anglo-Russian Convention and 
its operation (for which now see further the 
article by R. L. Greaves, ‘Some aspects of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention and its working in 
Persia, 1907-14’, BSOAS, xxxi, 1, 2, 1968, 
which contains a more penetrating exposition 
of British policy), the Shuster mission, and the 
years leading up to the first World War are 
discussed in some detail. 

This is a thorough piece of work and the 
narrative is clear, but nevertheless it is a 
slightly sour book. What appears to Professor 
Kazemzadeh as ‘ Victorian cant’ and ' moral- 
ising’ had perhaps a different ring in the 
nineteenth century. His comments on the 
personalities who play a role in the events he 
describes tend to be facile, while his specula- 
tions on their motives and reactions add little 
to his exposition. His judgement of Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, who, it ıs to be inferred 
from Professor Kazemzadeh's words, * looked 
upon politics through a bank note’ suggests 
that same lack of sensitivity which the author 
attributes to so many of the personalities 
who appear in his pages. 

The persistent reference to the ‘ulama’ and 
the mulläs as clergy and clerics is misleading. 
The statement on p. 305, n. 12, ‘ Most seyyeds, 
of course, were impostors ’ is unduly sweeping. 
‘Abd al-Hasan Khan was not Ilkhani of 
Qüchàn (p.39), but of the Za‘faranli tribe. 
There has been some carelessness of proof- 
reading on p. 196 over the date of the issue of 
Akhtar and on pp. 403—4 over the quotation of 
the India Office Minutes. On p. 96, n. 242, read 
Persia for Russia. 

ANN K. 8. LAMBTON 
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Ann K. S. Lampton: The Persian land 
reform, 1962-1966. xiv, 386 pp., map. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1969. 84s. 


Professor Lambton, to whom students of 
Iran already owe so much, has put them further 
in her debt. But she has done more. By 
analysing one of the most far-reaching and 
successful land reforms of recent years, she has 
earned the gratitude of a wide range of social 
scientists. 

lran's land tenure system—under which 
most of the rural population was landless or , 
owned insufficient ]land—-has long been 
recognized as a major obstacle to the country’s 
economic, social, and political development. 
But attempts at reform were half-hearted and 
ineffectual. The swift and resolute implementa- 
tion of the 1962 and 1963 laws therefore came 
as a surprise, and Professor Lambton describes 
in detail the peculiar circumstances in which 
they were formulated and executed. By 1967, 
over 600,000 families—abont a fifth of the rural 
population—had received some land and twice 
as many had benefited from improved tenancy 
arrangements. Recognizing that the landlords 
had fulfilled a certain function by supplying 
management and credit, and that the peasants 
needed more than land for successful farming, 
the government carried out a wide range of 
supplementary measures. Co-operatives were 
established and membership was made com- 
pulsory for beneficiaries of land reform, and by 
now one-third of Iran's farmers belong to them. 
The funds available to the Agricultural Bank 
were preatly increased, and its loans grew 
correspondingly. Investment in irrigation, 
roads, and fertilizers rose considerably. 
Extension services were expanded and 
improved. And the Literacy and Health 
Corps made a significant contribution to 
village life. 

Professor Lambton’s judgement on the 
results of the reform is the firmest yet avail- 
able, based as it is on unrivalled knowledge of 
Iran’s land tenure system (see her Landlord and 
peasant in Persia and other writings) and on 
numerous visits to scores of villages before, 
during, and after the reform. ‘In the north 
and in many parts of the west and south, 
society was profoundly affected. The peasants 
in these areas gained a new confidence and 
assurance. They felt that they could stand up 
to those who had formerly extorted from them, 
and that they were no longer faced with the 
alternative of submission or flight. The change 
in their morale compared with pre-land reform 
days was striking ' (p. 192). As for the economic 
effects: ‘ Economically and agriculturally the 
effects of land reform are more difficult to gauge 
because the time span is too short to assess the 
new trends. But almost everywhere that the 
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land has been transferred to the peasants it is 
better cultivated because they regard it as their 
own; and m many villages more land has been 
brought under cultivation. There has also been 
a marked increase in the use of fertilizers. 
Further, in many areas there is now a greater 
diversification of crops than was the case before 
land reform, and an increase in cash cropping. 
Better securiby and freedom from interference 
from the landowner m land which has been 
settled under the second stage have, on a smaller 
scale, brought about similar results’ (p. 348). 

The main criticism one can bring against this 
book concerns the lack of figures. Of course 
most Iranian agricultural statistics are unre- 
liable, but more use could have been made of 
the 1960 National Census of Agriculture, and 
other surveys, m describing the agrarian 
structure before reform. Similarly, fairly 
accurate data on the production of such crops 
as cotton, sugar-beet, and rice (all of which 
need processing and can therefore be measured 
at the factory rather than the field) are avail- 
able and could have been used to gauge the 
effects of land reform. But having said that, 
one can only repeat that this is an excellent 
book, based on a deep knowledge of Iranian 
society and written with great understanding 
of the forces at work. 

CHARLES ISSAWI 


W. B. Fisxer (ed.): The land of Iran. 
(The Cambridge History of Iran, Vol.1.) 
xix, 784 pp., 16 plates. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1968. 75s. 


The first of the proposed eight volumes of 
the Cambridge History of Iran sets ‘the 
physical stage for the human events’ to be 
related in the following volumes. The whole 
series aims to provide ‘ a collection of readable 
essays rather than a catalogue of information ' ; 
Vol. 1, however, the general editor writes, is 
‘a demographical and geographical study 
forming a compendium of information about 
Iran (physically speaking) not hitherto col- 
lected concisely and accessibly in a single 
work” (p. viii). The volume editor hopes that 
it will serve both as an ‘ atlas or gazeteer [sic] ’, 
and as a ‘ companion for the remainder of the 
series’ (p. xv), but m a note to the bibli- 
ography he writes ‘the principal aim of the 
volume is to supply interpretations and sum- 
maries of knowledge already available in 
secondary literature’. In addition to all this, 
‘It 1s the thesis of volume 1 that the natural 
elements of location, geological structure, 
physiography, and climate would appear to 
shape in distinct and recognizable ways the 
course of human activity, on a global and also 
on a regional scale’ (p. xv). ‘Iran offers the 
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picture of sharp identity as a geographical unit 
that derives from overall similarities based on 
highly varied and often harsh natural con- 
ditions at local level... elucidation of the 
complex relationships involved between terrain 
and people 1s a principal aim of the present 
volume’ (p. xvi). The land of Iran is thus 
intended as not only a work of reference but 
also a guide to further literature ; 16 18 a com- 
pilation of evidence for & particular thesis, but 
is primarily directed at the non-specialist. It 
is in terms of these aims that the volume must 
be evaluated. The 22 chapters provide a vast 
amount of information, and the 20 contribu- 
ting scholars represent a wide range of 
disciplines. 

Part 1 (‘ The land °) occupies half the volume 
and includes ch. i-xi, of which the first two are 
the most substantial; readers may be 
interested to compare them with corresponding 
parts of the 1945 volume in the Admiralty 
NID Geographical Handbook Series, in terms 
of coverage, clarity, and the additions made 
possible by two decades’ research. Ch.i 
(‘Physical geography’, by W. B. Fisher, 
pp. 8-110) provides a regional description of 
Tran which should be of great use as such. The 
author seeks to avoid the political ambiguities 
of the term ‘ Iranian plateau ’, suggesting that 
an ‘ Iranian upland zone ’ corresponds with the 
existing political unit of Iran, but he does not 
make a strong case for the ‘ sharp geographical 
identity’ of the latter. Granted that the 
frontiers ‘show considerable correlation with 
local features of topography’ (p.3, my 
emphasis), surely those with Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Turkey, and parts of Soviet 
Azerbaijan, bisectmg ethnic and linguistic 
groups as they do, are 1n their general location 
the product not of natural geographical 
boundaries but of historical and political 
processes ? The regional maps provided are 
unfortunately not comparable with each other, 
as they do not present the same range of 
mformation. The plan of Tabriz (p.15) is 
peculiarly uninformative: are the railway 
station, the barracks, and the Dabiristan-i 
Firdausi the only edifices of importance m the 
city ? There are numerous inconsistencies in 
spelling of place-names: if 1t is important to 
establish the variants of Chähbahär (p. 3), then 
why is the Turkish spelling ' Savalàn' (for 
Persian Sabalàn) linked with the Persian 
* küh-i^, and. why does the mountain become 
Savälän in the maps and Savalan m the text 
(pp. 8-9) ? Why does Qara Su m fig. 4 become 
Qareh Si on pp.9 and 13? Is Parsagadae 
(pp.23, 26, 29) an acceptable variant of 
Pasargadae ? There is at least one major 
factualerror: on pp. 14 and 16 it is stated that 
Tabriz was under Russian control in 1947-8, 
whereas Soviet troops left by the end of 1946. 
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Ch.ii ((Geology', by J. V. Harrison, 
- pp. 111-85) is informative though specialized. 
The section on geomorphology (pp. 127-42) 
duplicates the subject-matter of ch. iii (* Geo- 
morphology’, by K. Scharlau, pp. 186-04), 
and other topics (the structure of north-east 
Iran, the distribution of salt-plugs) are also 
dealt with in ch. i. Ch. iv is a specialist dis- 
cussion of ' The origin of the Zagros defiles ' 
(by T. M. Oberlander, pp. 195-211). Ch. v 
(‘ Climate ’, by M. H. Ganji, pp. 212-49) suffers 
from the lack of reliable long-term data (it is 
not stated on table 5, pp. 246-9, how many 
years’ observations were recorded for each 
station) ; the summary climatic maps of Iran 
are attractive but do not provide detailed 
regional information. The next four chapters 
seem adequate 1f compressed summaries for the 
non-specialist—technical terms are kept to a 
minimum: ‘Soils’, by M. L. Dewan and 
J. Famouri, with a note on clays by R. H. S. 
Robertson, pp. 250-63; ‘ Hydrography’, by 
T. M. Oberlander, pp. 264-79 ; ' Vegetation ’, 
by H. Bobek, pp. 280-93 ; and ‘ Mammals ’, by 
X. de Misonne, pp.294-304. Ch.x ('Zoo- 
geographic analysis of the lizard fauna of 
Iran ’, by S. C. Anderson, pp. 305-71), however, 
is for the initiated only, though obviously a 
scholarly work with a wealth of detail and a 
large bibliography. A refreshing contrast is 
offered by ch. xi (' Ornithology ', by S. Jervis 
Read, pp. 372-92) which was written for ' the 
amateur bird-watcher ’. 

Part x1 (‘The people’) includes the next 
three chapters. Ch. xii (‘ Early man in Iran’, 
by E. Sunderland, pp. 395-408) examines the 
sparse evidence for the movements of pre- 
historie man in the area. Ch. xiii (‘ The ge- 
ography of settlement ’, by X. de Planhol. with 
a note on sources by Judith A. Brown, 
pp. 409-67) is a most informative and stimu- 
lating survey of the development of different 
types of settlement in Iran. As with the maps 
of ch. i, here one wishes the various town-plans 
(figs. 99-104) provided a consistent range of 
information ; in the case of Tehran, which is 
discussed at length (pp. 445-61), none of the 
localities and street-names mentioned in the 
text are to be found on the plan. There are 
many typographical errors, e.g. the top line of 
p. 447, and in the footnotes to pp. 418-19. 

Ch. xiv (‘ Population’, by J. Behnam, 
pp. 468-85) summarily discusses density, 
growth, urban and rural population, and 
marriage and fertility in the country as a whole. 
The inadequacy of primary data unfortunately 
leads the author into many sweeping and 
misleading generalizations about Iranian 
society, for example his characterization of the 
traditional ‘extensive’ (extended ?) family 
and the processes that ‘ have changed all this ’ 
(pp. 479-80). ‘ Girls in the country districts or 
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in the tribes ’, he writes (p. 481), ‘ are betrothed 
from birth and married when they attain 
puberty’; but we know from Barth’s study 
that Bäsiri girls at least are not betrothed until 
after puberty, often much later. The introduc- 
tion of the ‘ marriage isolate ' concept is with- 
out value when no data are presented to which 
it might be applied, nor are data given to 
support statements like ‘Consanguinity in 
marriage is on the decline, as demonstrated in 
part by the growing number of marriages 
between Iranians and foreigners’ (p. 483). 
Such generalizations are best avoided until the 
demographic features of Iran are better known, 
but one would have welcomed, on the other 
hand, some discussion of the numbers, distribu- 
tion, and other characteristics of ethnic and 
linguistic groups. 

Part nr (‘Economic life’) consists of 
ch. xv-xxi.  Ch.xv ('Minerals', by J. V. 
Harrison, pp. 489-516) is a straightforward 
account of the distribution of Iran's known 
sub-soil resources. Ch. xvi (‘ Industrial activi- 
ties’, by A. Melamid, pp. 517-51) is largely 
devoted to an mformative summary of the 
history of the petroleum industry ; one perhaps 
expected carpets to rate more than half a page 
(p. 550—not indexed). Ch. xvii (‘ Communica- 
tions, transport, retail trade and services’, by 
A. Melamid, pp. 552-64) is another interesting 
but compact account, of development rather 
than of present facilities ; it would have been 
much improved with some relevant maps and 
diagrams. Ch. xviii (‘ Agriculture’, by H. 
Bowen-Jones, pp. 565-98) is a comprehensive 
discussion of the country’s present agricultural 
resources and problems. Are the sources from 
which figs. 136 (p. 573) and 86 (p. 266) are 
drawn one and the same ? It would seem so, 
though the references are peculiarly divergent. 
Ch. xix ( Water use in north-east Iran’, by 
D. J. Flower, pp. 599—610) is an area case study 
of some general relevance for much of Iran. 

The next chapter (xx, ‘ Pastoralism, nomad- 
ism and the social anthropology of Iran’, by 
E. Sunderland, pp. 611-83) ought surely to be 
swelling the meagre quota allotted to part xx ? 
It is, in any case, mistitled : only pp. 634—57 
concern pastoralism and nomadism, the rest 
dealing with village and urban society. Much 
information 18 presented and the concluding 
discussion of 'integrative mechanisms’ and 
social change will be thought-provoking for 
both non-specialists and specialists. But there 
is some strange jargon (‘ non-family sub-units 
of the rural community ' (p. 613) is difficult to 
decode in or out of context), while some state- 
ments are unnecessarily naive, e.g.: ' Family 
events...are accompanied by traditional 
ceremonies and group activities, which have 
survived from past times ' (p. 630) ; ‘ In times 
of difficulty . . . the pastoral adaptation is... 
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less attractive and less secure than during most 
other periods’ (p. 640) ; ' There would appear 
to be a great deal more to the sedentarization 
process than simply renouncing pastoralism in 
favour of cultivating’ (p. 649). How can an 
Iragi marsh-village ‘ be held to be representa- 
tive of conditions in much of Iran ' (p. 631) ? 
The report paraphrased on pp. 644-9 (on tribal 
settlement in the Dasht-i Mughän) cannot have 
been intended for a volume of this kind; 
based on a few weeks’ survey, it achieved its 
limited and temporary aims, but it under- 
standably contains errors of fact and interpre- 
tation (e.g. on Shahsavan tribal organization) 
many of which are unfortunately perpetuated 
here. Accurate maps of the tribal territories 
and migration routes, and of the distribution of 
ethnic and linguistic groups, would have been 
welcome. It is odd that Field’s Contributions to 
the anthropology of Iran does not figure 1n the 
text or bibliography, though the author refers 
to it in an earlier chapter ; and only one of the 
recent Soviet works on Iranian ethnography is 
mentioned. ‘Typographical errors proliferate : 
p. 613, ‘ Ottowa’; p. 617, ‘ supplementaty ’ ; 
p. 632, ‘ intra-village ' for (?) ‘ inter-village ' ; 
p.638, ‘Ili (Arab)' for (presumably) ‘ l.i 
‘Arab’; p. 639, ' Marv-i-Dasht'; p. 644, two 
surplus lines ; while footnotes on pp. 650, 652, 
654 refer to the same page of a work by Barth, 
but it has no apparent relevance to any of them. 

Ch. xxi (‘ Land reform ', by K. S. McLachlan, 
pp. 684—713) describes and assesses the recent 
land reform measures and their mmplementa- 
tion. It is the only chapter to deal with con- 
troversial topics such as contemporary politics 
and administration, national finance and public 
expenditure. 

Part 1v (‘ Conclusions ’) consists of Professor 
Fisher’s summary, ‘ The personality of Iran’ 
(pp. 717-40) ; 1n fact only the last six pages 
are about Iran. An almost deterministic view 
of environmental influence on culture is put 
forward, which few social scientists would 
accept. ‘Human life m the Middle East 
(has)... a special cultural pattern ’ consisting 
of ‘special responses to environment... 
diversities may arise because of regional 
differences in the environment ; but we can be 
clear that the various peoples of the Middle 
East follow a way of life and exhibit a culture, 
material and non-material, that is highly 
distinct compared with those of neighbouring 
lands’ (p. 729). Does the author really con- 
sider that environment is the only factor con- 
tributing to this cultural distinctiveness, if the 
latter can truly be identified ? He proceeds to 
apply the argument to Iran as a region. ‘ Iran 
has an indisputable and clearly defined terri- 
torial unity ' (p. 735) and ‘ fulfils in a remark- 
able way the criteria of a recognizable human 
unit with a culture that has been distinctive for 
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many centuries ' (p. 734) over which ' one can 
recognize a clearly defined unitary response... 
to prevailing natural conditions’ (p. 739). If 
the evidence for such statements is to be 
found in the book it 18 neither clear nor con- 
vincing ; argument has proceeded rather by 
selection and suppression, than by objective 
weighing of evidence. Evidence is also lacking 
for the assertion that ' whilst Turkish life now 
exhibits something of an amalgam. of several 
major elements—Turkic speech, Semitic 
religion, and certain Byzantine social tradi- 
tions—Iran 1s more properly to be regarded as a 
wholly indigenous society which has developed, 
by accretion, into an already existing and 
firmly based system’ (p.738). The author 
ignores the data presented in ch. xx 
(pp. 668-75) on religious and ethnic diversity 
in Iran, stating that ‘Semitic speech, like 
Turkic, is confined to a number of small 
minority groups ’ (ibid.). Sources differ widely, 
but many agree that Turkic-speakers number 
up to one-third of the population. There is no 
mention of the dominant role they played in 
Persian life until very recently. Iran 1s still a 
nation of wide socio-cultural diversity, and 
could well be said to derive its vitality from this 
fact, and not from mystifications concerning 
‘a continuous civilization of nearly three 
millennia’, ‘the persistent integrity of 
[Iranian] culture’, and ‘the high destiny of 
their nation’ (all from the general editor's 
preface, p.ix). Historically this civilization, 
culture, and destiny were largely the pre- 
rogative of an educated élite; whether they 
come to be truly shared by the ethnically 
diverse masses 18 a matter of education and of 
internal and international politics—topics 
which have been carefully avoided in this 
volume. 

There is no general political map of Iran. 
The maps provided are decorative but often 
uninformative. There is no list of maps and 
figures. The meagre selection of 26 plates 
(compare the 337 in the Admiralty volume, a 
work the precedent of which might profitably 
have been more closely followed in other 
respects) includes none depicting ‘ the people ’. 
There are extensive duplications and incon- 
gistencies in the bibliography (e.g. the two 
references on p. 760 to a UNESCO paper on 
nomadism) ; given its limited purpose, would 
each section not have been more usefully 
attached at the end of its chapter? A spot 
check, finally, showed the index to be 
incomplete. 

The land of Iran has ambitious aims. In 
spite of its ideological bias and other limitations 
(omission and duplication of topics, indecision 
as to what audience is being addressed, etc.), 
the volume does achieve these aims in some 
measure. It must clearly supersede the 
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Admiralty volume, which is now 25 years old 
and was never widely available, as the only 
comprehensive and reasonably reliable single- 
volume reference work on the land and people 
of Iran. It remains to be seen whether it will be 
judged a worthy companion to the rest of the 
series. 
RICHARD TAPPER 


Nora K. CHADWwICK and VICTOR 
ZHIRMUNSKY : Oral epics of Central 
Asia. vii, 366 pp. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. 75s. 


This book is a reissue, with only minor 
alterations, of Nora K. Chadwick’s ‘ The oral 
literature of the Tatars ' (H. M. Chadwick and 
Nora K. Chadwick, The growth of literature, Tax, 
pt. 1, Cambridge, 1940), with three new chapters 
by Victor Zhirmunsky, a leading authority in 
the field of Turkish oral literature. The new 
title is not altogether a happy choice: it 
suggests a range more limited as to literary 
form and geographical extent than is the case, 
since Dr. Chadwick’s work covers not only 
narrative on any ' heroic’ subject, whether in 
verse or in prose, but also lyric poetry, while 
Professor Zhirmunsky goes beyond Central 
Asia for his Turkic-speaking peoples, in order 
to give a wider perspective to his study of the 
literary forms and themes found there. 

The greatest of the alterations made in 
Dr. Chadwick’s original text is the replacement 
of the term ‘ Tatar’ by ‘ Turk’, ‘ Turkic’, or 
‘Turkish’. The value of her work to-day lies 
in its bringing together in a convenient form a 
great deal of information on the social context 
and actual performance of oral literature among 
some, but not all, of the Turkic-speaking 
peoples of Central Asia, information obtained 
from eyewitness accounts. Her description and 
classification of this ‘ primitive" literature, as 
she calls it, arranged under the headings fairly 
consistently used throughout the  three- 
volume Growth of literature, was based very 
largely on the texts collected by Radlov in the 
1860’s and published, with a German transla- 
tion, as vols. r-v of his Proben der Volks- 
literatur der turkischen Stämme Sudsibtriens. 
Her speculations were considerably hampered 
by the smallness of the number of tales, and 
versions of tales, available to her. This was due 
in part to the inaccessibility of much of the 
material published in Russia—a situation 
which, alas, still continues to the present day— 
and in part to her own voluntary exclusion of 
the oral literature of any Turkic-speaking 
peoples who either possessed a written litera- 
ture of their own (the ‘ Osmanlis ' for example) 
or who were geographically close to a non- 
Turkish culture with a written literature. 
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Fortunately for us, Professor Zhirmunsky 
has escaped these restrictions. He is, moreover, 
free from the influence of that lamentable 
practice which, even to-day, after the pains- 
taking—and  inspired—labours of Milman 
Parry and Albert B. Lord, bedevils and invali- 
dates the work of all too many scholars in the 
West—that of applying to oral narrative 
criteria appropriate only to works conceived 
on and for the written page ; such fallacies as 
‘the ‘ correct? version °, ‘ the variant’, and 
the rest, find no place here. Although his three 
essays together make up only one-fifth of this 
book, they show such expert compression and 
selection that their value is out of all propor- 
tion to their length. For the first time in 
English, we have a clear, concise, well- 
reasoned and well-documented description of 
the form and. content of Turkish oral narrative, 
much of the supporting evidence being new to 
us in the West. 

The first of his essays is a bibliographical 
survey tracing the history of the collection and 
publication of the materials of oral literature 
among each of the Turkic-speaking peoples of 
Central Asia in turn. Publications of all types 
are included and evaluated, popular as well as 
scholarly, translation as well as critical edition. 
Besides amassing new versions of well-known 
tales, this field-work, which began in the 
middle of the nineteenth century and is still in 
progress, has recently led to some exciting 
discoveries: hitherto unknown narratives, 
such as the 20,000-verse Karakalpak ‘The 
forty maidens’ have been recorded, as have 
others long believed lost, such as the epos of 
the Uzbek people. These texts and publica- 
tions in the USSR form a corpus incomparably 
greater than that available to Dr. Chadwick. 
They are the basis of Professor Zhirmunsky’s 
other two essays, and these in turn are pro- 
vided with full bibliographical references for 
works in Western languages and in Turkish, as 
well as in Russian. 

Professor Zhirmunsky’s second essay is a 
persuasive analysis and classification of the 
tales themselves. By means of a comparative 
study of the known versions of four of the most 
widespread narratives (viz. Alpamysh, known 
in Anatolia to-day as Bay Bôyrek, and in the 
fifteenth-century Kitab-1 Dede Qorqut as Bamsi 
Beyrek; Edigei, the Kazakh-Nogai epic ; and 
the lengthy Koroglu and Manas cycles), he 
demonstrates how each realization of a motif 
or theme belongs to a given stage in the evolu- 
tion of a tale. From this he postulates four 
stages, which can all be observed in this body 
of material, either in different tales or among 
the versions of a single tale. In its earliest form 
the tale contains a good deal of fantasy and 
magic but is without names of historical 
provenance or a real geographical setting. This 
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is ‘ the heroic folk-tale’. When it reaches the 
second stage, that of 'the heroic poem ', the 
heroic folk-tale has some historical accretions 
and has acquired an identifiable geographical 
setting, as well as some rationalization of the 
magical elements, as in Alpamysh (and Bamsi 
Beyrek) and Manas. Or the reverse may have 
taken place: the heroic poem may have as its 
pomt of departure some historical event, to 
which themes from the heroic folk-tale are 
added, as in ÆEdigei. This stage, that of the 
heroic poem, is stated to have occurred between 
the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
third stage is that of the ‘romance’, a love- 
story or a story with a domestic rather than a 
heroic setting. Many of these are of literary 
origin and are prose narrations with songs. This 
is the only narrative form in Turkey. The 
latest stage, dated as seventeenth to nine- 
teenth centuries and typified by the stories 
about Kéroglu, the Turkish Robin Hood, has 
social themes as well as features surviving from 
the three earlier stages. 

The third essay deals with prosody and the 
question of performance, an understanding of 
which 18 essential to the correct interpretation 
of any narrative of oral origin; the so-called 
extraordinary ‘memory’ of the singers of 
epics, the phenomenon of re-composition at 
performance, the growth of different versions 
of a tale are among the important topics 
discussed. 

His description of the training of tale- 
singers is particularly interesting. He shows 
that the young singer not only had the possi- 
bility of learning his art as apprentice to a 
practising singer, as is still the case in Central 
Asia and in Turkey, but, among the Uzbeks, 
until the early twentieth century there were 
actually schools of tale-singing, reminiscent of 
the Irish bardic schools, where he could receive 
a complete training, free, by a group of 
teachers—who were, of course, literate; the 
end of his two or three years’ training was 
marked by a public examination. 

These last two essays are of exceptional 
importance to students of Turkish literature— 
written as well as oral—and would be of interest 
to anyone working in the field of oral literature 
in general. 

This volume is pleasing to handle and to look 
at, and the footnotes are admirable. It is 
supplied with an index but, unfortunately, this 
is defective for the first part of the book; 
for instance, ' Khorkouth', described by 
Dr. Chadwick on pp.257-8 as ‘a famous 
bakshy of the past ', has not been included, nor 
is there any cross-reference to the entry 
‘Korkut’, for which only references to Pro- 
fessor Zhirmunsky’s text are given. 


MARGARET BAINBRIDGE 
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PreRRE-SYLVAIN FILLIOZAT (ed. and 
tr.) : Oeuvres poétiques de Nilakantha 
Diksita. I. Texte, traduction et notes. 
(Publications de l’Institut Français 
d'Indologie, No. 36.) [v], 57, 362 pp., 
5 plates.  Pondichéry: Institut 
Frangais d'Indologie, 1967. 


This is a worthy addition to the list of studies 
with & refreshing bias towards medieval and 
southern India published by the Institut 
Francais d'Indologie. Ten shorter poetic works 
of Nilakantha Diksita (fl. a.p. 1604-37 in 
Tamilnäd) are most efficiently edited, anno- 
tated, and evaluated, and admirably rendered 
into French. Only one has hitherto been 
translated into a European language, and once 
more the expert guidance of Mr. N. R. Bhatt 
receives acknowledgement in an important 
contribution to the cultural history of India. 
The introduction discusses the poet’s domestic 
and professional circumstances and surveys his 
literary work; Sanskrit biographical material 
and illustrations of temples associated with the 
influential family to which he belonged are given 
in an appendix. Further volumes dealing with 
his longer works are presumably envisaged. 
A fuller account of the regional linguistic and 
thematic features said to be identifiable in his 
work would be welcome, and there is some 
scope for revision of the present volume (e.g. 
sentence-initial me and non-final iti in Sv., 
39 and 44, are not credible). 

M. Filliozat is duly doubtful of the value of 
late testimony which tends to identify the 
gnomic and the devotional poetry as the poet’s 
earliest and latest works respectively, but he 
arrives at a similar conclusion with the addi- 
tional suggestion of an intermediate period, 
literary in its inspiration, comprising Sivot- 
karsamañjart, Candirahasya, Raghuvirastava 
(Sm., Cr., Rs.) and the longer works (one 
dated 1637). 

The grouping together of Säntiviläsa, Quru- 
tattvamalika, and Vairügyaéataka (Sv., Qm., 
Vé.) as late works of ‘le renonçant’ seems, 
however, unsatisfactory. Gm. explicitly admits 
advanced age (24 niécinto 'sm$ gatajvaro 'smi ; 
26, somewhat inconsistently, jaraya bhagnasya 
rugnasya me...ciniä). Vé. disagrees (101 
na ca nigrhitam pariplavam hrdayam), in 
keeping with statements made by Nilakantha 
in Stava poetry assigned to earlier and later 
periods ; and there seems to be no good reason 
to separate this Vairägya$ataka from the com- 
parable * Nitiéataka ' material (Kalividambana, 
Sabhärañjana, Anyäpadeéa) or indeed to con- 
sider the latter typical of a youthful courtier. 
$v., on the other hand, speaks explicitly from 
the standpoint of a courtier (vv. 6, 8, 14). His 
children are now infant (v.21f), now 
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adolescent (in v. 4 they forget their duty, not 
their father—a mistranslation), and if we 
accept as autobiography the age and decrepi- 
tude scorned by his wife, that ' serpent attaché 
à mon lit’, we detract from the force of the 
memento mort verses (38, 45). The apology for 

- the neglect of his art (cf. Cr., 36) does not 
suggest a relatively late date, and high literary 
repute is attested several decades before the 
period in question. 

The Stava poetry, Sm., Cr., Rs., and 
Anandasagarastava (As., assigned to the close 
of the poet’s life), is doubtless the most suc- 
cessful. Rs. presents with elegant economy a 
Sakta interpretation, a refutation if one will, of 
the Ramayana. Unity of theme, overriding the 
tendency to anthologize, 1s also achieved in 
Cr. and As. which provide, so to speak, 
‘ Srngiaragataka ’ material complementing the 
poetry of Niti, Vairagya, Santi, and * homo- 
sexual ' Bhakti (Sm., Gm.). Cr. is devoted half 
to physical description of Devi and half to the 
topies of lethal intercourse and benignant 
maternity ; As. is devoted half to a dialecti- 
cally argued courtship of Devi and half to 
physical description. Thus As. and Cr. serve to 
explain and complement Sv. and Sm., which 
offer respectively a sterile rationalizing critique 
and dispassionate mythologizing description of 
the male God. A valid psychological observa- 
tion in As. is the basis of the paradox in Gm., 
24-7 (above): the ‘ generation gap’ between 
God’s compassion and man’s infantile anxiety 
(cinta) to ‘pass beyond’ (samtr-) doubt is 
bridged by ‘ passing on’ (avaty-) that anxiety 
to the Mother; hence the fär:ka cinta of the 
nigcinta in Gm., which introduces an advaita 
Guru figure as intermediary embodiment of 
the Parents. 

The distinctive non-Sataka form of the 
Bhakti poems emphasizes the substitution of 
Bhakti for Srngära, without disrupting the 
unity of Nilakantha’s corpus of Niti, Vairagya, 
and Bhakti poems. Evidence of old age in As. 
is unconvincing. In v.4 kale dayasva katha- 
yämi tavddhunaiva, the poet does not so much 
see death close by (introduction, pp. 30, 53) as 
gather rosebuds while he may. In v.28, wehavea 
condensed statement which recurs in expanded 
form in $v., 3 £, 11 f., 21f.; he thus implies 
ihe same stage of life in both poems, but it 
seems probable that he merely wishes for theo- 
logical purposes to characterize mankind in 
general as an amalgam of petty domestic 
anxieties and grave mortal terrors.  Sünti- 
viläsa, as its title suggests, tends away from 
subjective Bhakti towards the objective manner 
of the anthology, and the traits of the ego of 
As., 28 are here exaggerated (his physical 
decay and the infancy of his children, the 
neglectfulness and excessive demands of his 
wife) and generalized to refer to all mankind 
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(Sv., 11). A fruitful line of inquiry may be that 
of a gradual surrender to classical objectivity, 
culminating in the rhetorical tour de force 
Anyaipadesasataka. 

J. C. WRIGHT 


ViMAL PRAKASH JAIN (ed. and tr.): 
Jambusamicarvu of Virakan. (Jüana- 
pitha Mürtidevi Jaina Granthamala : 
Apabhraméa Grantha, No.7.) 151, 
401 pp., plate. Varanasi: Bharatiya 
Jnanpitha, 1968. Rs. 15. 


Jambüsv&min (J.) was the pupil of Sudbar- 
man, Mahavira’s successor as leader of the Jain 
sangha. Jain canonical texts contain little 
information about him, but in later Jain 
literature a biography of J. was evolved, with 
which minor stories and episodes from various 
sources were intertwined. In the long Hindi 
introduction (pp. 17-151) to this edition of 
Jambüsamicariu (JSC), an Apabhraméa (Ap.) 
version of J.’s life, the editor lists 95 published 
and unpublished works in various Indian 
languages and dialects which include bio- 
graphical material about J. 

The praéasii to the text states that it was 
completed in v.s. 1076 = a.D. 1019. The 
editor has examined the autobiographical 
information given by the author, and con- 
cludes that he lived A.n. 953-1028. He had 
read widely in Sanskrit (Skt.) and Prakrit, as is 
shown by the borrowings, listed by the editor, 
from A$vaghosa, Kālidāsa, and other brah- 
manical and Jain authors. The introduction 
includes a summary of the contents of JSC, 
a lengthy analysis of the minor stories inter- 
woven into it, and a discussion of the relation- 
ship of the work to comparable literary 
compositions by other authors. The editor 
also examines the work as a kávya poem and 
gives an analysis of the poetic embellishments 
which it contains. A summary of the metres 
employed is also given. 

JSC is in eleven sandhis, totalling about 
3,000 lines. The edition (pp. 1-233) is based 
upon five MSS, of which the oldest dates from 
A.D. 1459. Three of the MSS include Skt. 
glosses, and these are listed in an appendix 
(pp. 235-87). The text is accompanied by a 
Hindi translation, which where checked has 
proved to be quite accurate. 

The least satisfactory parts of this edition 
are the section of the introduction devoted to a 
description of the Ap. language used in JSC, 
and the long word index (pp. 288-390). The 
former could have been shortened and improved 
by referring to the Historical grammar of 
Apabhraméa, and listing only the differences. 
It contains, moreover, many misleading and 
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incorrect statements, e.g. the change r > dh in 
adhaviya- (not, however, < drabdha-) ; st > kh 
in khambha- (not < stambha-) ; the loss of n in 
thäya- (not< sthàna-); @>u in ulliya- 
(not < ärdra-); r > ari in ubbhariya- (not 
< udbhrta-). These long-discredited etymo- 
logies and many more are given in the word 
index, which is not quite complete, and which 
occasionally lists the MSS readings, not those 
adopted by the editor. Each Ap. word has a 
Skt. equivalent, although it is not made clear 
whether these are meant to be etymological 
equivalents or translations. These are some- 
times supplemented, or replaced, by Hindi 
equivalents, although once again it is not clear 
whether these are intended to be translations 
or derivatives. They are occasionally speci- 
fically labelled ‘ Hindi’, although the signifi- 
cance of this is not clear. The labels ‘ deé?’ and 
‘ Ap.’ are added to some words, but not to 
, others where they would be equally appro- 
priate, e.g. avaratiaa- and ettada-. No attempt 
has been made to show which words are not 
previously attested, although a glance through 
the index shows that JSC contains a not 
inconsiderable number of words not listed in 
Päiasaddamahannava (PSM). Had these been 
marked in some way, had an attempt been 
made to give correct Skt. etymologies and 
Hindi derivatives wherever available, and had 
the numerous misprints and errors been 
corrected, this index could have been a mine of 
linguistic mformation to help correct and 
supplement existing historical grammars and 
dictionaries, and 1t could more easily have been 
used to help towards working out the growth 
of New Indo-Aryan for which, as the general 
editors of the series state (p. 8), the under- 
standing of Ap. language and literature is 
essential. 

To give an example of the valuable material 
contained in just one verse, the words dhala- 
kkiya-, davakkiya-, jhalakkiya-, and  kada- 
kkiya- can be quoted from 7.8. Only the third 
and fourth of these occur in PSM. The word 
index states that the first is dest? = dhulak 
gaye; the second is dest = drutakria-, dubakna, 
chipnà; the third = jhalajhalayita-; the 
fourth = kadakadakrta-, kadakadayita-. We 
can, however, point to the existence of Hindi 
dhalaknà, dabaknà, jhalakna, and karakna, and 
postulate that these words are not immediately 
derivable from forms in -krta-, but are past 
participles of denominative verbs based upon 
nouns with -kk- extensions ! (see the Compara- 
tive dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages 
2632 where the past participle is listed, 
probably wrongly, as an action noun and 


1 For such verbs, e.g. thakkai < thakka-, see 
L. A. Schwartzschild, Indian Linguistics, XIX, 
1958, 315. 
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Hindi karakné is not listed ; 5352 where the 
meaning of the other forms with -k- make it 
possible that the Ap. word means ' shine ? not 
‘burnt’; 5581 and 6173 where the Ap. words 
are not listed). 

Despite these deficiencies, the editor must be 
thanked for having produced this edition of a 
text which contains much of interest to 
students of literature and language alike. 


K. R. NORMAN 


NARADA and THEIN Nvxuw (tr.: Con- 
ditional relations (Patthäna); being 
Vol. 1 of the Chatthasangayana text of 
the seventh book of the Abhidhamma 
pitaka. (Pali Text Society. Transla- 
tion Series, No. 37.) cxxi, 526 pp. 
London: Luzac and Co., Ltd. for the 
Pali Text Society, 1969. £8 15s. 


Pajthüna (P), the last and longest work in 
the Abhidhamma-pitaka, deals with the 22 
triplets and the 100 couplets of Dhammasangani 
(Dhs.), i.e. all the ultimate realities, with 
reference to the 24 conditions, and aims to 
show how the causes and their effects are 
related. In a long introduction to this book 
(pp. xii-eix) U Nàrada analyses P, necessarily 
reproducing to some extent the summary given 
by Nyanatiloka in Guide through the 
Abhidhamma-pitaka (Colombo, 1938). In P, 
the ultimate realities, in the form of triplets, 
couplets, couplet-triplet combinations, triplet- 
couplet combinations, triplet-triplet combina- 
tions, and couplet-couplet combinations, are 
treated by four methods: positive, negative, 
positive-negative, and negative-positive. The 
triplets, etc., are dealt with under seven 
headings : dependent, co-nascent, conditional, 
supported, conjoined, associated, and investi- 
gation. Under each heading the relations 
between the conditioning states and the con- 
ditioned states of the conditions involved in 
each case are treated. 

Because of the inadequacy of the Pali Text 
Society edition of P, which represents merely 
a summary of the original, this translation is 
based upon the Burmese (Chatthasangäyana) 
edition, and corresponds to vol. 1 of the edition. 
It contains; an enumeration of the 24 con- 
ditions and an analytical exposition thereof 
(pp. 1-12) ; the questions chapter (pp. 13-21) ; 
and the first five triplets (pp. 22-526). In the 
questions chapter, the questions are asked 
taking the conditions singly, by twos, by 
threes, etc., up to the maximum combination 
of 24, referring to each of the seven ways of 
taking the triplet, in relation to each way of 
taking the triplet, by the four methods (posi- 
tive, eto.) and under seven headings (dependent, 
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etc.). When all the possible combinations of 
these are included, & total of almost half a(n 
English) billion questions is obtained. Not all 
these can be answered, e.g. for the 49 questions 
obtained by combining root (— first) condition 
with dependent heading (positive only), only 
nine answers are obtained. "These are dealt 
with at length in the classification (vibhanga) 
section, and then the numbers only are given in 
the enumeration (sankhyd@) section. Not all the 
questions or answers are given in the Pali, but 
only those necessary for illustrating the types of 
the questions. So. only the 49 questions for the 
first condition, taken singly, are given in full, 
the remainder being abbreviated, although the 
numbers are given in the enumeration chapters. 
These chapters are therefore the most difficult 
to understand, since they consist mostly of 
numerals. To understand how the numerals 
are arrived at requires very careful study of the 
introduction (pp. xxviii, Ixxi). The abbrevia- 
tions can be filled out if the conditioned: and 
conditioning states of the conditions are 
known; the totals of these are found out from 
the relations given for the various conditions 
in the analytical expositions at the beginning 
of the text. 

Since the enumeration chapters of P list 
arithmetically the numbers of answers to each 
question, the exposition of this subject is very 
susceptible to presentation by charts. U Narada 
is credited with the invention of such charts, 
and he states (p. cvii) that as a result ‘ (In 
Burma) Patthäna is now being easily learnt and 
understood’. Examples of these charts are 
given in the introduction, but the reviewer 
must confess that even so he did not find P 
easy to understand. It is, therefore, perhaps 
not proper for him to offer criticism, but certain 
improvements to this book could have been 
made. In the first place, Pali equivalences are 
rarely given, except for the 24 conditions. Even 
the translation ‘faultless’ for kusala is only 
noted in a footnote in the introduction 
(p. eviii), where the change from ‘ wholesome ’ 
(used in Discourse on elements, translation of 
Dhatukatha, PTS, 1962) is justified. Some table 
of equivalences is really necessary, to facilitate 
cross-reference to other texts and translations. 
Secondly, the book has no bibliography, so that 
it is impossible to check which secondary 
material U Narada used in producing this 
translation. Although Nyanatiloka’s Guide is 
nowhere mentioned, the coincidence that of 
the 24 conditions 20 are translated identically 
by the two persons, and the same two, kamma 
and jhàna, are left untranslated, suggests either 
the dependence of one translator upon the 
other, or their common dependence upon a 
third. Thirdly, there is no index. Although 
U Narada justifies (p. eviii) its omission on the 
grounds that it would be too complicated, and 
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that topies can easily be found from the table 
of contents, the reviewer's experience is that 
this is not sufficient. Moreover, an index could 
have been used to show the Pali-English 
equivalences employed. 

In the preface to this book, the President of 
the PTS states that it is not U Narada’s 
intention to translate the four remaining 
volumes of P, since ‘ the basis for their transla- 
tion is in this present work, and can be under- 
taken by any competent scholar of Pali 
Buddhism’. This may be true, but to under- 
stand how the various figures are arrived at 
requires a detailed knowledge of the analytical 
units given in detail at the beginning of Dhs., 
and of the exposition of the triplets and couplets 
given in full in the commentarial chapter of 
that text. To help anyone wishing to under- 
take this task, or simply to understand P, 
U Narada is preparing a ' Guide to Patthana’, 
again with the help of Thein Nyun. This will 
contain commentarial and other explanations, 
and should help to throw light on & subject 
which despite the clarity and excellence of this 
translation must still remain obscure to many 
Western readers. 

K. R. NORMAN 


Y. Karunapasa: Buddhist analysis of 
matter. xviii, 186 pp. Colombo: 
Department of Cultural Affairs, 1967. 


This book, originally a doctoral dissertation 
composed under the guidance of Dr. D. 
Friedman, is an unusually lucid and authorita- 
tive account of all aspects of the Theravadin 
doctrine of matter. Combining erudition and 
sagacity with a surprising command of the 
English language (only on p. 8 ‘lofty’ would 
be preferable to ‘debonair’) it is pretty 
exhaustive and likely to be the last word on the 
subject for some time to come. Nor are the 
opinions of the Theravädins, as is so often the 
case, treated in lofty isolation. Wherever 
possible the author draws comparisons with 
the parallel views of the Vaïbhäsikas and 
Sautrantikas. 

Great care is taken to distinguish the various 
layers of the doctrinal development—first the 
nikayas, then the canonical Abhidhamma 
works and thereafter first the Abhidhammic 
atthakathas, then the tikās, finally the com- 
pendia and Sinhalese sannés of the twelfth cen- 
tury and later. In the final stage of this develop- 
ment the Theravadins taught an atomic theory 
which corresponds closely to that of the 
Vaibhäsikas (pp. 141-64), thereby indicating 
that Ceylon until that period continued to be 
influenced by the Indian mainland. This final 
stage also shows significant elaborations on the 
theory of moments and the denial of motion 
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(see the index s.vv.), and it is not the least of 
Dr. Karunadasa’s merits that for the first time 
he has made this material accessible in a Euro- 
pean language. 

The bulk of the book deals naturally with the 
28 ripadhammas. In the course of his treat- 
ment of them Dr. Karunadasa offers many 
pieces of information and insights which were 
new to me. Quite incidentally, and without 
mentioning the controversy, he disposes of the 
argument of some scholars (cf. e.g. E. Lamotte, 
Histoire du Bouddhisme indien, 1958, 465) who 
believe that the Milindapañha was originally a 
Sarvastivadin work because it is said to reckon 
üküóa among the asankhatas. He argues 
(pp. 94-6) that the Milinda in fact never 
speaks of akaóa as asankhata but states only 
that it is not sankhata, and this does not, 
according to Kathävatthu, imply that it is 
asankhata, however plausible this inference 
may seem to be. Buddhist logic being what it is 
we may well believe him. 

The last chapter (pp. 165-76) investigates 
the motives which induced these Yogins to 
work out a fairly complicated theory of matter, 
and shows that they were in every way moti- 
vated by the religious and ethical purpose of 
removing craving for and attachment to ripa. 
Nowhere is there any sign of interest in what is 
nowadays known as physics or chemistry. 

The word ripa has, of course, many meanings 
(cf. pp. 1-8). The most intriguing is that of 
‘fine materiality’, as in ripajhdna and 
räpaloka. A further monograph on this so far 
unclarified aspect of rüpa would be welcome 
some day. 


EDWARD CONZE 


W. H. McLeon: Gurü Nanak and the 
Sikh religion. xii, 259 pp. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1968. 50s. 


Dr. McLeod’s work is a revised version of his 
doctoral dissertation, ‘ The life and doctrine of 
Gurü Nanak’, which was submitted to the 
University of London in 1965. In the preface 
he states that this study is intended to dis- 
charge a threefold task: ‘In the first place it 
seeks to apply rigorous historical methodology 
to the traditions concerning the life of Gurü 
Nanak; secondly it attempts to provide a 
systematic statement of his teachings; and 
thirdly it endeavours to fuse the glimpses pro- 
vided by the traditional biographies with the 
personality emerging from the teachings’. 
The first of these tasks takes up the first two- 
thirds of the book, the second task occupies the 
remaining third, while the final task is dis- 
charged in a concluding chapter of five pages. 
There are a bibliography, a glossary, and three 
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indexes, one biographical, one doctrinal, and 
one general. 

The analysis of the janam-sükhis is a very 
thorough piece of scholarship and displays an 
equal command of medieval Panjabi, scholarly 
organization, and the English language— 
a combination unique in the history of Sikh 
studies. This analysis and comparison of the 
janam-sükhis has many points of interest but 
one particularly valuable feature is that 
Dr. MeLeod brings out for the first time the 
importance of the Miharbàn janam-sakhi which 
has hitherto been relatively neglected. Early 
in his study, Dr. McLeod writes that ‘the 
janam-sakhis must be regarded as examples of 
hagiography and any inclination to treat them 
as biographies will distort both our under- 
standing of Gurü Nanak and our appreciation 
of the true value of the janam-sakhis them- 
selves’. This value, he states further, ‘ con- 
sists in the testimony which the janam- 
sikhis give to the impact and continuing 
influence of the Gurü's personality, and even 
more in the evidence they offer of Sikh belief 
and understanding at partioular points in the 
community’s history’. Such an approach 
could not fail to excite any follower of Pro- 
fessor Eliade, the more so since in a footnote 
Dr. McLeod, admittedly on the suggestion of 
Professor Basham, sees in the pattern of the 
Puraitan tradition a later expression of the 
ancient digvijaya tradition which had acquired 
a hagiographio usage and was used to describe 
the spiritual triumphs of great religious 
personages. 

Any hope, however, of & phenomenological 
&pproach is quickly shattered when it turns out 
that, after all, Dr. MeLeod is in search of the 
‘historical Nanak’. This is the more remark- 
able since all theoretical considerations brought 
forward by Dr. McLeod in the course of the 
book would argue against such a view. 
Nowhere is there any theoretical justification 
for pursuing the ‘historical Nanak’, but it 
appears to have dictated the over-all strategy 
of Dr. McLeod’s approach. For example, he 
has set up five categories into which he seeks to 
distribute the various traditions of the Gurü's 
life. "These are the established, the probable, 
the possible, the improbable, and the impos- 
sible. ‘In a study of this nature,’ he writes, 
“legend must wherever possible be identified 
and set aside. The strict, at times ruthless, 
approach is as much required in a quest for the 
historical Nanak as it has been required in the 
quest for the historical Jesus.' Equally telling 
is his comment regarding the janam-säkhis 
that, ‘ if our subject is Gurü Nanak, and if our 
method is historical, much that they contain 
must inevitably be rejected ’. 

The key to understanding the strange con- 
tradiction in Dr. McLeod’s approach lies in his 
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use of the word ‘historical’, about which it 
appears he is over-anxious. History, to 
Dr. McLeod, appears to be an absolute rather 
than the relative concept that most have come 
to regard it as. Few, for example, would 
dispute that there can be different kinds of 
history of which political history, economic 
history, military history, and the history of 
religions are but a selection, nor that each kind 
of history has its own methodology and orders 
its own ‘facts’. It is a defective notion of 
history that imagines that history consists of 
* brute facts ' about ‘ actual happenings °, and 
that the ' facts" are all there but our records 
are defective. Few would be naive enough to 
advance such & theory of history, and yet it 
remains the tacit assumption behind much 
historical ^ research. For some reason, 
Dr. MeLeod has not accepted religious history 
as ‘history ° nor religious facts as ' historical ’. 
Since he felt himself to be writing history, he 
has placed quite unnecessary constraints upon 
his treatment of the janam-säkhts and their 
significance, even though it is apparent from 
what he writes that he is fully aware of their 
real importance. 

The consequence of this ‘historical’ 
approach is, predictably, to yield but half a 
page of ‘actual facts’ which could no more 
account for the founding of the Sikh religion 
than a description of a political execution in 
Palestine could account for 2,000 years of 
Christianity. But this is not to say that the 
examination and discussion of the janam- 
sakhis has been fruitless because, in fact, it has 
at least disposed of the ‘ biography’. What 
must be done now is to study the vocabulary 
of hagiography, the symbolism and imagery, 
and to compare it with that used in hagio- 
graphical accounts of other religious figures of 
the time, both Muslim and non-Muslim. Quite 
apart from Dr. McLeod’s narrow concept of 
history, another weakness of the first part of 
this book is that it deals with the traditions of 
Nanak in isolation from the traditions of his 
peers, such as Kabir and Dadu, around whom 
a similar hagiographical process took place, 
and who stand as the spiritual colleagues ‘of 
Gurü Nanak in the Sant tradition. Here we 
may note two interesting omissions from the 
bibliography, the first Keay’s Kabir and his 
followers, and the second Orr’s study of Dadu, 
A sixteenth-century Indian mystic. That these 
two works which are in several senses the fore- 
runners of the present work should have been 
omitted from a very full bibliography is, to say 
the least, surprising. 

The second part of the book, which deals 
with the teachings of Gurü Nanak, does attempt 
to place Gurü Nanak in his proper place in the 
Sant tradition. Dr. McLeod is here handi- 
capped by the lack of reliable studies on the 
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early Sants, but again, apart from generaliza- 
tions, when he begins his analysis of the 
teaching, there is little attempt to relate the 
various elements of Nànak's beliefs to those of 
his predecessors so that it can become apparent 
what is ‘ belief’ and what is purely literary 
convention, or even which verses are clearly 
part of the oral tradition to which Nanak was 
heir, and which are more truly his own. 
Dr. MeLeod at no point takes up the question 
of the text of the Granth, presumably out of 
respect to the Sikhs, but itis clear thereis much 
work to be done of a comparative nature on the 
verses ascribed to different bhagats in the 
Granth, and those preserved elsewhere. It 
would be interesting, for example, to see how 
many dohäs from the old Doha Košas find an 
echo in the works of Nanak. 

The treatment of the teachings of Gurü 
Nanak is a delight to read, for it is written with 
the assurance and clarity of a theologian. The 
only quarrel one might have is that sometimes 
the theological categories appear surprisingly 
Protestant for the Panjab, but that is mevi- 
table. The third part of the book is a very thin 
attempt to produce a personality for the 
‘historical Nanak’. It is perhaps not-a very 
wise thing to have tried, when there are so 
many valuable indications in the janam- 
sakhis which have had to be dismissed as 
unhistorical. When ‘historical ’ methodology 
and theological methodology have been 
rigorously applied, somehow Gurü Nanak has 
been lost. 

There are two outstanding features in this 
book; the first is the clarity and thoroughness 
of the analysis of the janam-sükhis, the second, 
the analysis of the doctrine. Both features 
have, on this occasion, perhaps been set to 
answer the wrong questions, but they make ıt 
&bundantly clear that, in Dr. MoLeod, Gurü 
Nanak and the Sikhs have a sympathetic and 
outstandingly qualified exponent. One can 
have no doubt that when Dr. McLeod con- 
tinues his studies further he will rediscover 
Gurü Nanak, the religious figure, and will be 
able to show how he was able to succeed where 
many others must have failed in the highly 
competitive field of religion in medieval India. 
One can only await with pleasure Dr. McLeod’s 
next contribution to Sikh studies which, with 
this one book, he appears to have made his own. 


S. C. R. WEIGHTMAN 


K. M. GEORGE : A survey of Malayalam 
literature. xv, 354 pp. + errata slip. 
London: Asia Publishing House, 
[1969]. 60s. 


One of the curious features of the great 
expansion of interest in India that has taken 
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place in academic circles in the West, especially 
in the United States and the Soviet Union, 
over the past decade or two is the comparative 
neglect of Kerala. In particular, few scholars 
outside Kerala itself have devoted their 
energies to a study of 1ts language and litera- 
ture. Itis true that the number of speakers of 
Malayalam is relatively small by Indian 
standards—20 millions or so, placing it well 
down the list of India's official languages—but 
the vigour and excellence of Malayalam writing 
to-day put it among the more important 
vehicles of contemporary Indian literature. 

Apart from Czech, in which there are transla- 
tions of several modern Malayalam novels, the 
speakers of most European languages know of 
Malayalam, if at all, as the language of one 
book, Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai’s Chemmeen 
(London, Gollancz, 1962). Happily, there are 
signs of a growing curiosity about the work of 
Malayalee writers. To satisfy this curiosity two 
things are required: firstly, of course, more 
translations ; secondly, accounts in English of 
Malayalam literature. Recent years have seen 
the publication of a few of the latter, all of them 
by Malayalees. The first of importance was the 
English translation of P. K. Parameswaran 
Nair’s History of Malayalam literature (New 
Delhi, 1967). This was followed by Verghese 
Ittiavira’s Social novels in Malayalam (Banga- 
lore, 1968). Perhaps the most useful from the 
foreigner's point of view, however, is the book 
under review. 

The genesis of Dr. George's Survey was a 
course of lectures he gave at the University of 
Chieago in 1964. Like the lectures, the book is 
addressed primarily to the reader who does 
not know Malayalam. 'This means that, while 
no important writer or literary composition is 
ignored, the unnecessary listing of names that 
would add nothing to the reader's under- 
standing of the essential features of the 
development of Malayalam literature is in 
general avoided (the quite minor instances of 
this, e.g. on pp. 206 and 209, are exceptional). 
Though the account is in terms of genres, the 
chronology, too, comes out very clearly. 

Aware that few who use his book will be 
likely to attain the capacity to read the works 
he discusses in the form m which they were 
written, Dr. George has made a point of fre- 
quently illustrating what he has to say with 
translations of poems of all periods. In 
addition to this, one-third of the book is made 
up of appendixes giving English translations 
of poems by 12 twentieth-century poets 
(pp. 229-67) and of stories by eight outstanding 
living writers (pp. 269-336). Although it 18 not 
clear why parts of poems from sppendix À 
appear in the text also (e.g. pp. 149, 158-9, and 
164-6) and although, inevitably, one might 
argue about the choice of representative 
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stories, there can be no doubt that these 
various translations, which are generally of a 
high quality, add greatly to the value of the 
book. Many of the verse translations have 
clearly benefited from Dr. George’s discussions 
with Dr. A. K. Ramanujan, who is justly 
renowned both for his translations from 
classical Tamil poetry and for his original 
poems in English. 

There are, of course, a number of dangers 
when an author produces a book aiming to 
present to the outsider the main characteristics 
and the outstanding qualities of the literature 
of his mother tongue. In the first place—and 
this is particularly true when, like Dr. George, 
he has himself made a substantial contribution 
to that literature—there is a good chance that 
he will make exaggerated claims for it. This, 
however, Dr. George has avoided. He states 
firmly, for instance, that even though the 
history of kathakal? goes back 300 years, there 
was ‘no dramatic literature [in Malayalam] 
before 1882 . . . in the sense in which the term 
“ drama ” is now understood’ (p. 190). Nor 
does he hesitate to characterize as ' trash’ a 
good proportion of the short stories currently 
appearing in Kerala’s numerous periodicals 
(p.188). Even in the case of writers of quite 
exceptional talent, he is careful not to 
overpraise. 

A further danger is that the author’s English 
might not be up to the task he has set himself. 
Dr. George’s survey does not suffer from this 
weakness. Such cases as the use of ' credulity ' 
for * credibility ' (p. 51) are extremely rare, as 
are clichés of the sort represented by ' a watery 
grave was prepared for him by the great 
designer ' (p. 150). Occasional lapses such as 
these do not alter the fact that this is a most 
worth-while and welcome book. 


R. E. ASHER 


MUHAMMAD ABD AL-RAHMAN BARKER 
and others: An Urdu newspaper word 
count. By Muhammad Abd al-Rahman 
Barker, Hasan Jahangir Hamdani, 
Khwaja Muhammad Shaft Dihlaw. 
xlii, 453 pp. Montreal: Institute of 
Islamic Studies, McGill University, 
1969. (Distributed by McGill Uni- 
versity Press. $4.75, 43s.) 


This book is the last of a series of four works 
dealing with the Urdu language produced by 
the Institute of Islamic Studies of McGill 
University. Like the first and second works of 
this series the present volume has been pre- 
pared with great thoroughness and care and 
does credit to the authors. However, whereas 
the first two works were designed for students 
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in the first and intermediate stages of learning 
Urdu, the word count has been prepared rather 
to meet the needs of the teacher. According to 
the authors ‘the value of the word count 
approach lies in its usefulness as a basis for 
vocabulary selection in the preparation of 
language teaching materials’. It seems 
strange, therefore, that this work has appeared 
after the authors’ own teaching materials have 
been published. 

Obviously, a word count of a limited corpus 
of material cannot serve as a dictionary, for as 
the authors point out in their introduction 
‘ there is no guarantee that a given word will 
occur in the corpus at all’. For example, many 
words which the student will commonly meet 
in reading poetry or literary prose cannot be 
found listed in this book. 

All that can be fairly claimed for a word 
count of this kind (and indeed the authors 
claim no more) is that, providing the method 
is sound, it will demonstrate the frequency of 
words appearing in the corpus from which they 
have been taken. 

If such a study is to be carried out, the news- 
paper certainly seems a suitable choice. Firstly, 
it is widely read. by all sections of the com- 
munity and in countries like India and 
Pakistan is the only reading material of the 
vast majority. Secondly, little work has been 
done so far on this rapidly growing branch of 
the language. Since many words which fre- 
quently occur in Urdu newspapers cannot be 
found in the existing diotionaries, the lexi- 
cographer will find such a study of considera- 
able interest. 

The words listed in this survey have been 
taken exclusively from Pakistani newspapers. 
Fifteen more or less widely circulating papers 
and journals were selected ranging over a 
period of almost two years. Indian newspapers 
have been excluded from tbe study on the 
grounds that some of them (Milap and Hind 
Samäcär are mentioned) ‘ contained a higher 
percentage of Hindi words which are either 
rare or unknown in Pakistan’ and therefore 
their inclusion might have confused the results 
of the survey. On the other hand, some Indian 
Urdu newspapers, from the point of view of 
vocabulary, are said to be * quite close—if not 
identical—with their Pakistani counterparts ’. 
The authors admit, however, that their judge- 
ment is ‘impressionistic’. A study of this 
problem would indeed be interesting and almost 
certainly reveal that, while it is true that 
Indian newspaper Urdu possesses words which 
may not appear in the Pakistan press or appear 
very infrequently, the results of the present 
study would not have been affected so vastly 
as the authors imply. On glancing at the 
frequency list in this book, it is interesting to 
note that the word rajdhani, the common 
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Hindi equivalent of the Urdu term darwl 
zylafat ‘ capital’, has occurred three times, as 
have the words for Islamabad, idol-worship, 
and dervish. 

The study is divided into two sections. In 
the first the words are listed in alphabetical 
order and followed by the frequency data. In 
the second they are listed in order of frequency. 
The method of transcription and grammatical 
classification is that employed in the other 
volumes of the series. 

The nature of the corpus is obviously 
reflected by the frequency column. For, while 
we are not surprised to learn that the most 
frequent words to be found in Urdu news- 
papers are the common adverbs, verbs, pro- 
nouns, etc., many basic words like bedan 
‘ body °’, bandhna ' to be tied’, ghora ‘ horse’ 
have appeared only once in one article and in 
terms of frequency are equal with rare words 
like bazome vwd ‘ in one’s own opinion’. Again 
we are instructed that the word for 20 is more 
frequent than the word for 72 ! | 

When so much remains to be done in the 
preparation of materials which will enable 
the more advanced student to master this 
important language, one must ask whether the 
results of such a limited study as this are really 
worth the vast amount of labour which has 
obviously been expended on this well-produced 
volume. 


D. J. MATTHEWS 


RAVINDER Kumar: Western India in 
the nineteenth century: a study in the 
social history of Maharashtra. (Studies 
in Social History.) xii, 347 pp. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul ; 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 


1968. $8, 55s. 


There have been few attempts so far to 
study the social history of India, and certainly 
noneas provocative as this book. Maharashtra’s 
distinctive social structure and the region's 
strong cultural traditions make it a particu- 
larly good area for study, while the shifts of - 
influence and power amongst Maharashtra’s 
various social groups during the nineteenth 
century form an ideal subject for the historian. 
Dr. Kumar has made an important attempt to 
examine social change in Maharashtra after the 
country came under British rule in 1818. 

The key to all social history in India, as n 
any agrarian society, is control of the land. It 
is & subject about which we know next to 
nothing, and Dr. Kumar rightly devotes most 
of his book to the problem. He approaches it 
through a study of land-revenue policies, and 
few historians have assaulted the voluminous 
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records with such resource and vigour. 
Dr. Kumar’s analysis of the debates between 
revenue-officers as they examined Maharash- 
trian institutions in the light of the principles of 
political economy and the doctrines of utili- 
tarianism is brilliantly and imaginatively 
written. Of course,  nineteenth-century 
administrators, and their twentieth-century 
successors, have not always forecast accurately 
the effect of their policies. Dr. Kumar tells us 
that in 1830 Robert Pringle schemed to make 
miräsdärs pay more tax: but they ended by 
paying less. With the benefit of hind-sight the 
historian is in a position to analyse the gap 
between intention and achievement, and 
Dr. Kumar partially succeeds in showing how 
changes in policy reflect, and are reflected by, 
changes in society. 

Although Dr. Kumar breaks much new 
ground, his book is disappointing in that it 
never really analyses the structure of Maharash- 
trian society. He does not describe its parts or 
explain the relation between caste and caste, 
subcaste and subcaste, family and family. 
Dr. Kumar has an uncomplicated view of how 
this society changed. He assumes that before 
1818 Maharashtra had a stable social structure. 
Adherence to common secular and spiritual 
values resolved tensions between castes; the 
lack of economic development and the exist- 
ence of institutions that encouraged social 
co-operation stifled that spirit of acquisitive- 
ness and competition which underlies social 
mobility. In towns, caste guilds enforced a 
code of behaviour on individuals; in the 
country, the pañcäyat and jatha performed 
similar functions. At every turn the individual 
was incorporated into the larger society. The 
village communities arranged an equitable 
distribution of taxation on the basis of an 
individual’s ability to contribute to collective 
obligations rather than on the basis of a 
proportional deduction from his income. 
Deshmukhs and mämlatdärs mediated between 
village communities and the government ; 
vünis and sähükärs tied together rural and 
urban financial interests while serving the 
credit needs of the whole community. The 
cleavages of caste helped to integrate the 
society, since all accepted their status as laid 
down in Hindu tradition, while all classes, 
élite and masses, were proud of the Maharash- 
trian bhakti tradition. 

Dr. Kumar then argues that British rule 
brought new values, which conflicted with 
indigenous ideas, and introduced new institu- 
tions, which undermined old ones. Cohesion 
gave way to conflict. Divisions opened up 
amongst the Brahmans, the intellectual élite 
of Maharashtra, between those anxious to safe- 
guard old traditions and those who adhered to 
Western ideologies. Under the 'ryotwari' 
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system of revenue collection, individuals, and 
not the community, became responsible for the 
payment of taxes. Rich and poor were taxed 
uniformly, and this practice accentuated 
economic divisions within the society. The 
suppliers of rural credit became over-powerful. 
The accumulation of agrarian wealth made 
possible the emergence of a class of rich 
peasants. In the changing situation new 
opportunities for social mobility precipitated 
a scramble for power within Maharashtrian 
society. Before 1818 Maharashtra was an 
ordered universe. By 1918 a century of British 
policy had divested Maharashtrian society of 
its harmony, 1ts now discrete social groups 
meeting in mere oppugnancy. 

Dr. Kumar states his argument with great 
cogency, yet it must be admitted that his 
initial assumption is unreasonable. The history 
of Maharashtra in the eighteenth century does 
not support the idea of a static society. The 
politics of faction, caste, and clan were very 
competitive and much in evidence. The early 
British reports on land-tenures m the Deccan 
make it clear that in the later eighteenth 
century there was great mobility in the owner- 
ship of land (or at least the control of its 
produce), and that many families who in the 
1820’s held the best, and often the largest, 
estates in the villages had done so from rela- 
tively recent times. One has to look no further 
than the Peshwä and the royal households to 
see that the Maratha empire was full of 
successfully acquisitive people. This is not to 
deny the cohesion of Maharashtrian society, 
but to emphasize its capacity for change. 

If Dr. Kumar’s starting-point is untenable, 
then much of what follows needs to be recon- 
sidered. The changes of the nineteenth century 
were more complex than government policy 
creating new Brahmans and a class of nouveaux 
riches peasants. It is no longer possible to 
divide Brahmans into Western, liberal, secu- 
larists and Maharashtrian, religious, tradi- 
tionalists. As the example of M. G. Ranade 
shows, some Brahmans may well learn English 
and be influenced by the literature of Europe, 
but they still remained firmly within their own 
religious and cultural traditions. Moreover, 
how new were the new peasants ? Dr. Kumar’s 
figures for the early nineteenth century show 
considerable differences of wealth in the 
villages—yet he is at pains to deny this in his 
text (26-30). We need to know much more 
about continuity and change in landownership 
in the nineteenth century before we can decide 
whether the prosperous Maratha farmers who 
begin to play such an important part in politics 
from the early twentieth century were new- 
comers or a well-established rural élite. Besides, 
how much of their position did the rich 
peasants owe to land-revenue policies ? 
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Dr. Kumar hardly touches on economic or 
technological changes, although he tantali- 
zingly mentions (301) that some of the 
prosperous agrioulturalists changed the pattern 
of their farming over the century and were 
favourably placed for marketing their goods. 

Although a forceful and lucid writer, 
Dr. Kumar is not, on reflection, entirely con- 
vincing. He states his argument frequently, 
but never proves it to satisfaction. His book 
is certainly to be welcomed. Yet it has exposed 
vast areas of ignorance that must be explored 
before a definitive history of nineteenth- 
century Maharashtra can be written. 


GORDON JOHNSON 


Epwarp ©. Mouton: Lord North- 
brook’s Indian administration, 1872— 
1876. vii, 313 pp., front., map [on 
endpapers] London: Asia Publish- 
ing House, [1969]. 50s. 


A full-length treatment of Northbrook’s vice- 
royalty is long overdue. There is practically 
nothing other than the single chapter in Mallet’s 
Memoir, a book written at the request of the 
family soon after Northbrook’s death and 
obviously limited in its scope. Of the standard 
textbooks, Vincent Smith’s Ozford history of 
India dismisses his administration as a dull 
postscript to Mayo’s viceroyalty while Percival 
Spear’s updated version of Smith’s work, the 
Ozford history of modern India, leaves all of 
Smith’s passages on Northbrook untouched. 
This is perhaps just as well, for Spear’s 
own book on India m the University of 
Michigan series only makes three references 
to Northbrook and one of those gives the quite 
misleading impression that he resigned on the 
change of ministry at home. Just how little 
mark his viceroyalty has made can be seen by 
a glance at a work like Professor Philips’s 
Select documents on the history of India and 
Pakistan which professes to trace the main 
themes in the modern history of the sub- 
continent. There is almost nothing from the 
Northbrook period in India. 

Such neglect is not, of course, entirely acci- 
dental. Most of Northbrook’s British con- 
temporaries in India gave him a bad press in 
their published memoirs. Moreover Northbrook 
himself was personally unremarkable, lacking 
both the warmth and charm of his predecessor 
and the brilliant cleverness of his successor, 
Lord Lytton. But above all, Northbrook 
deliberately set out to make his viceroyalty 
uneventful. There were no wars, no startling 
political innovations, no annexations. 
Northbrook found India in a ferment when 
he arrived, diagnosed the main cause as what 
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he called ‘ over-government ' and embarked on 
a policy of, in his own words, ‘ administering 
a sedative over the whole of India’. 

With this unpromising subject-matter, it 
was hardly to be expected that Dr. Moulton 
would produce an exciting or even startling 
book. He has not. He begins by claiming that 
Northbrook was ‘ one of the most interesting 
and important Viceroys of the second half of 
the nineteenth century’ and concludes that 
his viceroyalty was ‘momentous’. But the 
chapters in between these fine claims hardly 
support them. Nor is it necessary to do so. 
The theme of Northbrook’s viceroyalty, as he 
realized himself, was ' steady government ’ and 
the steady treatment which Dr. Moulton gives 
it suits it best. 

Perhaps that is why Dr. Moulton’s London 
doctoral thesis does, without any significant 
alteration whatever, make such a satisfactory 
book. It has all the strengths mherent in the 
best of that genre of historical writing— 
& precise and accurate prose style, ample foot- 
notes, copious documentation, a good biblio- 
grapby and index, sound scholarship. And yet 
at the end of it all, Northbrook somehow 
remains nearly as shadowy and unsubstantial 
as before. The quantity of the administration is 
here but the quality has escaped; we have 
fuller information about Northbrook as 
Viceroy than ever before but not much more 
knowledge. One of the problems, as anyone 
who has used the Northbrook papers will con- 
firm, is that Northbrook does not ‘ come over’ 
in his own writing at all. He was suspicious of 
the written word and perhaps consciously 
suppressed his own feelings in his semi-official 
correspondence. Letters in Northbrook’s eyes 
were primarily business tools, not extensions of 
his own personality. All the more reason then 
why Dr. Moulton might have given us more 
than he did in the original thesis about the man 
himself, his private life, the day to day business 
of Calcutta, his relationships with his colleagues 
and friends. These things are not mere frills, 
unworthy of a serious historical study. The 
Viceroy’s rule was intensely personal. Indeed, 
were it not so there would be little justification 
for treating individual viceroyalties as com- 
prehensible historical entities. Without a full 
understanding of the man it is impossible to 
understand his reign. Another feature of 
Dr. Moulton’s book which may contribute to 
the air of unreality is the topical approach he 
is compelled to adopt. The best chapter, a 
model of its kind is that on the famine. Perhaps 
the least successful is that on education and the 
civil service. There is nothing new in the 
chapter on foreign affairs although it confirms 
that Northbrook cannot be blamed for the 
second Afghan War, except perhaps by the sort 
of strained reasoning which would blame 
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Sir Charles Metcalfe for the first. Those who 
hoped that Dr. Moulton would crack the final 
mystery of Northbrook's resignation will be 
disappointed. It is much as we expected— 
a few still obscure private, and a lot of public, 
reasons. But Dr. Moulton has given us the 
clearest analysis yet of the conflict between 
Northbrook and Salisbury. This part of the 
book is very good indeed. Atits best, this study 
is very reminiscent of that earlier little classic 
on Ripon’s viceroyalty by Dr. S. Gopal. But 
what a pity that Dr. Moulton was denied the 
chance to comment on the eccentric treatment 
of Northbrook in Dr. Gopal’s more recent 
British policy in India, 1858-1905. Dr. Gopal 
somehow manages to see the Liberal 
Northbrook as an imperialist in an era of 
Conservative influence who, with little regard 
for Indian opinion, introduced no changes in 
Mayo’s policies beyond replacing activity with 
inertia. Dr. Moulton’s book challenges this 
version at every point and with immense 
authority. 


G. J. ALDER 


D. A. Low and others (ed.) : Government 
archives in South Asia: a guide to 
national and state archives in Ceylon, 
India and Pakistan. Edited by D. A. 
Low, J. C. Iltis and M. D. Wainwright. 
xii, 355 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1969. 85s. 


This is & preliminary ' work, somewhat on 
the model of recent American bibliographical 
aids but also bearing the marks of the current 
English pursuit of wide-spread Oriental studies 
on a meagre budget. The three editors, that 18 
to say compilers, have sought to provide ' some 
systematic information’ about ‘a wealth of 
historical material, albeit in a preliminary way ' 
(p. x) This information is largely extracted 
from Indian Archives and the Proceedings 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission 
together with ‘ such published guides as were 
available, many of which were vital for our 
entries’. Archivists ‘ responded unstintingly ’ 
to queries, while ‘ our most ambitious entry ? 
was the result of the visit of one compiler to the 
National Archives at New Delhi. 

The holdings listed m this volume fall 
into categories which may be distinguished 
according to their language and administrative 
tradition. Dutch records of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century in Ceylon and Portu- 
guese records running from the early sixteenth 
century to recent times in Goa contrast with 
the overwhelming bulk of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century British Indian documents, 
divided between the National Archives of 
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India and various provincial centres. The pro- 
portion of material in the ‘vernacular’ is 
small, as is also that of material from before 
1800. There is a marked change in the nature 
of the holdings from the two great recently 
surviving princely enclaves of Rajasthan and 
Hyderabad, where there was no sharp break 
with pre-British administrative traditions and 
Eastern languages continued to be used for 
major records ; in these collections eighteenth- 
and even seventeenth-century documents are 
relatively abundant. 

Many of the files of the minor branches of 
the British Indian administration are unlikely 
to excite scholarly interest. However, the 
adequate and accurate coverage of the National 
Archives of India Post-mutiny series, together 
with the explanation and table (facing p. 67) 
of the growth of the secretariat will be useful to 
scholars working on modern Indian adminis- 
trative history. 

The remainder of the work is often less 
satisfactory. Scissors-and-paste methods of 
compilation leave strange contrasts in the 
texture of the prose, where flat semimarese often 
changes to more exotic styles, of strange syntax 
or vocabulary, e.gg.: ‘Some highly valuable 
collections still remain in the private custody 
of the scions of the landed aristocracy of Bihar. 
Many of the old zamindari had mahafiz- 
khana ...' (245) ‘ Late His Highness’s [sic] 
confidential records’ (265). In the former 
example one should understand, ‘ many of the 
old zamindaris (landed estates) had a muhafiz- 
khäna (muniment room)’. There is no unified 
glossary of the hundreds of Indian technical 
verms used and often, as in the example quoted 
above, no evidence that the compilers sought 
to understand them. Macrons are not used and 
there is no attempt at consistency of spelling. 
Thus on p. 235 we read ‘ the Dafter-i-Dvwani 
and Daftar-i- Mal '. 

The explanatory matter preceding the lists 
of holdings is of unequal value and relevance. 
Of the historical accounts of provincial col- 
lections one begins, ‘ Rajasthan was formed in 
1949 by the merger of twenty-two former states 
of Rajputana’ (306): another, ‘For many 
centuries Kashmir was ruled by Scythian 
Hindu Rajas who were succeeded by Tartar 
and Muslim princes ' (263). A graver objection 
is the failure of the compilers to indicate the 
individual sources of the information which 
they have incorporated—whether it is taken 
from Indian Archives or ‘ such published guides 
as were available? (i.e. seen by the compilers) 
or from communications by individual archi- 
vists who could be named to bear responsibility 
for their written words. Instead of such 
references there are ' aids to reference ' which 
do not distinguish sources consulted from 
publications and handlists unseen by the 
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editors or even from as yet unrealized cata- 
loguing projects. 

The ' rules of access ' reproduced vary from 
the brief and welcoming to those in which 
bureaucratic regulation has attained a rich 
elaboracy. Those of Kerala say only: ‘ Per- 
mission to allow access to the records for bona 
fide research is granted by the government’ 
(266). The Jammu and Kashmir state archives 
appear generous: ‘ All pre-1925 records are 
open to bona fide research students other than 
certain records declared to be privileged ' (203). 
A less optimistic note is struck by the statement 
of the Madras archives that the papers of the 
Vellore mutiny, which occurred in 1806, are no 
longer restricted (278) ; and by those of Orissa 
which state that in general only records before 
1857 are available for research (299). Other 
* rules of access ' depict more clearly the shape 
of obstacles: ‘... Applications from aliens 
must be accompanied additionally by a certi- 
ficate of authenticity from the Indian diplo- 
matic or consular representatives in their 
country of origin . . .' and so on through a long 
paragraph concluding with & reference to the 
‘ complete rules ’ in GAD 5 RHR (294). Many 
‘ rules of access ° allude to the notorious censor- 
ship of notes (which ‘must be legible '— 
loc. cit.) by government officials. This censor- 
ship has given rise among scholars to many 
ribald anecdotes: it is to be hoped that the 
governments concerned will in time adopt a 
more liberal attitude which would lay them less 
open to ridicule. The rules as printed here give 
no indication of the actual treatment which 
scholars may expect when they arrive at the 
institutions. Doubtless, as in the United 
Kingdom, much depends on the temperament 
of individual librarians and archivists, and a 
practical vade-mecum, if it could be written 
without transgressing the laws of libel, would 
be invaluable to the scholar with limited 
finances and limited time at his disposal. 

Though this volume is well printed and 
bound, its publication sans footnotes, biblio- 
graphy, glossary, and index is no credit to the 
Press of an ancient university. 


SIMON DIGBY 


D. N. SHANKARA BHAT : Boro vocabulary 
(with a grammatical sketch). (Deccan 
College Building Centenary and Silver 
Jubilee Series, 59. x, 177 pp. 
Poona: Deccan College Postgraduate 
and Research Institute, 1968. Rs. 15. 


To the Boro-English vocabulary, which 
forms the bulk of the book (pp. 37-176), 
Dr. Bhat has added a ‘ grammatical sketch’ 
(pp. 1-36), which includes brief sections on 
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‘phonology’ (pp. 1-7) and ‘ morphopho- 
nemics ' (pp. 8-10), and a preface (pp. vii-viii) 
giving the number of Boro-speakers and the 
districts of Assam in which the language is 
spoken. A ‘select bibliography ' (p. 177) lists 
12 other works that deal, at least in part, with 
Boro. 

As far as the vocabulary itself is concerned, 
there are two criticisms thai the Tibeto- 
Burman comparatist, for whom, no doubt, the 
vocabulary is largely intended, might make. 
The lesser of these is that it would have been an 
advantage to have had the loan element in the 
vocabulary distinguished m some way from 
the Tibeto-Burman. ‘dozon, twelve, dozen 
(quantifier) ’, for example, would seem to be a 
good candidate for classification as a loan from 
English; ‘goy “six”, kad “seven”, at 
“eight’’’ and higher numerals the author 
distinguishes as ' borrowings from Assamese ’ 
in the grammatical sketch (p. 33) but not in the 
vocabulary itself; ‘ gehü, clarified butter’. 
* goray, horse ’, and possibly ‘ hatáy, market’ 
may well also belong to this class. Some indica- 
tion of both the author’s and his informant’s 
view of their status would have been welcome. 

A more serious criticism is that the vocabu- 
lary is Boro-English only, and that in con- 
sequence the comparatist will be obliged to 
make quite a search for the items that he is 
interested in, and may well be in doubt 
whether or not they have been included until 
he has read the vocabulary from start to finish. 
Was it, perhaps, the extra expense that deterred 
the author from adding an English-Boro 
section ? He has, however, done something to 
reduce the comparatist’s difficulty by grouping 
some compounds under head words. Under 
* ha, land, earth ’, for example, are grouped 37 
compounds, in each of which há (or, rather, as 
a result of tone change, ha) is the first lexical 
item. 

The mode of analysis that Dr. Bhat has 
adopted has the effect of making tone change 
very common. He distinguishes two tones, the 
phonetic realization of one of which, ‘ high 
tone ', marked by the acute accent, is described 
as ' high-falling', and of the other as ' mid- 
falling’. The frequent change of tone that 
I have referred to results from the fact that 
‘when a monosyllabic word in a high tone 
becomes the initial syllable of a polysyllabic 
word, it loses its high tone. And the following 
syllable, if in [sic] itself is not already in a high 
tone, gets a high tone. 

zadey ' eats" za “to eat” 
kudop “hits”  ku‘“tohit”... 

When a polysyllabic word with high tone in 
the second syllable takes a prefix (mono- 
syllabic), the tone gets transferred to the first 
syllable (i.e. to the second syllable of the 
derived base). 
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bazóy “elder brother's wife ” 

bibazey “his elder brother's wife "'' 

(pp. 9-10). 
The sole exception to this pattern of tonal 
behaviour appears later: ‘The prefix bi is 
used to derive nouns from certain verbal bases. 
biki “‘ excrement of fish’’ ki ‘ to go to stool" 
bita “ site (ofa house)” tá “‘tolive”... 
In all the above cases, roots drop their high 
tone while forming the nominal bases’ (p. 23). 
I have, however, noticed a few words in the 
text that seem not to obey these rules, which 
would require the second syllable of such com- 
pounds of ‘ ha, land, earth ’, for example, as 
‘hator, lump of earth’ and ‘hapow, 
mound ’, and half a dozen others (p. 169) to be 
high-tone (and therefore marked with the acute 
accent), and certain of the compounds of 
* akáy, arm, hand’ (p. 38) similarly. Words 
such as these must be either exceptions to the 
author’s rules or misprints. 

In the English text misprints are common 
enough to make one fear for the accuracy of the 
Boro forms, where a misprint could hardly be 
detected by the uninstructed ; but the proof- 
reading of these has, as far as I can judge, been 
more rigorous. Even so, ' bra “ four "' ' (p. 29), 
for example, is clearly inconsistent with 
‘kabroy mansoy “four men "' ', on the same 
page, and with four instances of ' bray’ and 
* -broy ’ on p. 125, and therefore probably to 
be regarded as a misprint; and the tone- 
marking where it does not seem to conform to 
the author's rules, as in the examples to which 
I drew attention in the preceding paragraph, 
also gives rise to anxiety. The word for 
‘female dwarf’ provides an actual example of 
inconsistency : the second syllable is shown as 
having the low tone on p. 24 (tempri) but the 
high on p. 85 (‘ tempri’). 

In his preface Dr. Bhat remarks that Boro 
has already attracted a number of studies, but 
that even so he considers that there is room for 
his vocabulary, especially when combmed with 
his grammatical sketch. The fact that the 
language numbers more than a third of a million 
speakers, among whom a number of dialects 
can, no doubt, be distinguished, powerfully 
supports his opinion; and both the vocabu- 
lary and the grammatical sketch, without 
which the tonal and other morphophonemic 
alternations that appear in the vocabulary 
would be something of a puzzle, are therefore a 
welcome addition to the existing material 
on Boro. 

R. K. SPRIGG 


—_ 


C. W. Cassrnettr and ROBERT B. 
EKVALL: A Tibetan principality : the 
political system of Sa sKya. xxi, 
425 pp., 5 plates. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
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Cornell University Press, 1969. $15. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. £7 3s.) 


The fame and prosperity of Sakya (Sa sKya) 
the oldest of the great Tibetan monasteries, 
founded in 1073, were due to the choice of its 
hierarch by the Mongol Yuan dynasty as their 
vicegerent for Tibet. When the Mongols lost 
power so did Sakya ; but by avoiding further 
competition for political pre-eminence and by 
acting often as mediator, it was able to preserve 
the aura of past glory, much of its material 
possessions, and a large degree of autonomy. 

Members of one of the princely families from 
which the hierarch was latterly chosen now live 
in Seattle and their memories have provided a 
full description of political, social, and economic 
conditions in Sakya. The authors, Professor 
Cassinelli of the Political Science Dept. of the 
University of Washington and Mr. R. B. 
Ekvall who worked as a missionary on the 
China-Tibet border and who speaks Tibetan, 
compiled the information during extended 
discussions. 

Nothing on such a scale has been attempted 
before and the detailed record of facts, many 
new to this reviewer, about the monastic 
principality is a good example of what can be 
done to tap the special knowledge of the many 
Tibetan refugees. The well-arranged informa- 
tion is supported by appendixes full of. 
specialist detail on genealogy, revenue lists, 
prices of commodities, ete. 

The book will be the starting-point for 
similar studies of other parts of the Tibetan 
scene. Indeed, it makes such studies necessary ; 
for Sakya is presented almost in isolation and 
on its own terms. Wider references are usually 
to the work of Carrasco who, necessarily, used 
secondary material while Mr. Ekvall’s com- 
ments on his own experience relate to a not 
strictly comparable region, beyond the writ of a 
Tibetan government. Sakya needs to be seen as 
part of the whole and, particularly, in com- 
parison with conditions and practice in central 
Tibet.  : 

In discussing its ‘ independence ' the authors 
might have quoted more fully the opinions of 
Desiden and of Tucci (a rather harsh critic of 
what he saw there in 1939) of which selections 
are given on p. 44. While it is clear that Sakya 
had a very special status, it was under the 
supreme dominion of Lhasa and talk of its 
relations with other governments (p. 52) has 
an unreal air; and in connexion with its 
internal affairs the reviewer recalls hearing at 
Lhasa that the riot in which a Sakya noble was 
killed (p. 359) was followed by the deposition 
of the hierarch which suggests more than a 
‘theoretical’ (p.43) control by Lhasa in a 
crisis. There was so much variety and prag- 
matie flexibility in the Tibetan world that it 
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would be valuable to know what particularly 
distinguished the rights and position of Sakya 
from those of other great pre-dGe-lugs-pa 
monasteries and of the oldest noble family in 
central Tibet, the Lha-gya-ri. The picture is 
incomplete without the views of the Lhasa 
‘establishment’, eminent members of which 
may be found even in Seattle. 

There is incompleteness, too, in the sketch of 
history which omits the destructive warfare, 
with 'Bri-khung and the Phag-mo-gru, that 
restricted the authority of Sakya, even at its 
peak, to some 8 of the 13 myriarchies of which 
it was nominally in control. And itis misleading 
to write of a ‘ Tibetan revolt against Chinese 
domination’ in the early eighteenth century 
(p- 20). 

Collation of Tibetan opinion is even more 
necessary in the realm of ideas. The authors 
have tried to fit the facts, so carefully extracted, 
into some system created by Western political 
science. It is not surprising that ' the respon- 
dents never quite understood questions about 
the right of the Sa sKya government to rule its 
subjects’. Tibetan political thought ran in 
axioms, self-evident to them, such as ‘ruler 
above, people below ’ or ‘if all are equal, who 
shall keep order ? '. Custom and religion were 
regarded as sufficient explanation for almost 
everything ; but one gets the impression that 
the informants have been under pressure to 
produce or acquiesce in theories and ideas alien 
to their mentality and frame of reference. 

Space allows only a few points to be men- 
tioned. (1) In discovering ' power, dbang ' as 
the basis of government (pp. 72-5) the authors 
emphasize purely physical might; but dbang 
has more shades of meaning than that. 
(2) ‘ Social harmony, mthun po’, which is ‘ the 
goal ' (p. 74), is equated with ‘law and order ? 
which was the basic function of the govern- 
ment (pp. 69 and 72) ; but mthun po meaning 
friendly agreement between persons is not the 
same as khrims mthun which implies the 
acceptance of law and order. (3) We are told, 
surprisingly, that the government which alone 
has power to ensure social harmony (p. 72) feels 
no responsibility to guarantee it to its sub- 
jects; and there is no ‘moral’ obligation 
between rulers and ruled or vice versa (pp. 73, 
80). The authors here raise questions of 
Buddhist philosophy beyond the scope of their 
discussions but they do not record such 
practical instructions as those to district 
officers (at least in central Tibet) to look after 
the livelihood (’tsho ba) of the people. (4) The 
separation of the spheres of the hierarch as 
ruler and as lama (p. 186) conflicts with the 
concept of chos srid gnyis ldan—the union of 
religious and worldly that alone makes the 
gong ma—the supreme ruler (strangely rendered 
by the authors as ‘ the polity ’, p. 305). 
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The very substantial value of the book lies in 
its facts rather than its opinions; and more 
discussion is needed with learned Tibetans and 
between Tibetans themselves about their 
political ideas before their interpretation in 
Western sociologieal terms can be other than 
speculative. 

Many students of Tibetan will regret the 
awkward transcription which seems to high- 
light errors in orthography, e.g. Phag Mo Dru 
(for Gru); Od PHag (dPag) Med; KHa 
bDags (bTags); bDags (bDag) po; Nams 
(rNam) rGyal; Ye SHes 'Bung ('Byung) 
gNas. Some of the etymologies, also, are 
dubious. 

Such matters do not affect the importance 
of the research into fact and it is to be hoped 
that some wealthy foundation may take note of 
what can be achieved by concentrated discus- 
sion with selected Tibetans and take steps to 
make systematic use of them, preferably in 
India, before it is too late. 


H. E. RICHARDSON 


HAROLD SHADICK: A first course in 
literary Chinese. 3 vols. : xv, 194 pp., 
2 maps; xi 195-493 pp.; xi, 
495-888 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1968. $15. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £5 14s.) 


Professor Shadick’s new book, the result of 
nearly 20 years of work since his preliminary 
Structural analysis of literary Chinese, first 
circulated privately in 1950, invites discussion 
at two levels. On the one hand it is offered as 
an elementary textbook for students of the 
language. On the other hand it presents, in 
the commentaries on individual lessons and 
more systematically in the ‘Outline of 
grammar ' in the second half of Vol. rrr, a new 
attempt to analyse the grammar of literary 
Chinese. The two levels are, of course, inter- 
related but it will be convenient to begin with 
what is the more fundamental matter, the 
grammatical analysis. 

The first point that invites criticism is 
Professor Shadick’s choice and definition of 
the language he proposes to describe. This is 
nothing less than the whole tradition of 
literary Chinese (wen-yen) excluding only the 
earliest archaic texts such as the Shih-ching 
and the Shu-ching. He quotes Karlgren's 
statement that ‘ All grammatical expedients 
which have been current at any time in 
the past can be used promiscuously in 
the literature of later epochs’ but ignores 
Karlgren’s demonstration that the texts of 
the high classical period represent a number 
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of quite distinot and divergent dialects with 
grammars of their own. Professor Shadick 
would no doubt appeal to his pedogogical 
purpose as à justification for his approach. 
His intention is more practical than scientific 
and he wishes to give students as quickly as 
possible an introduction to the main principles 
of a generalized literary grammar so as to 
enable them to begin to read material of 
various kinds in accordance with their in- 
terests. One fears, however, that the result 
will be instead to perpetuate the view that 
more or less anything goes in literary Chinese. 
Worst of all, the first six lessons are not actual 
ancient texts at all but artificially adapted 
materials which contain not a few incon- 
gruities. The modified passage from Mencius 
in lesson 5, for example, contains noun pre- 
dicates without the final particle yeh? 4h, 
which one might, indeed, find exemplified in 
more recent writings but which would never 
have occurred in the book of Mencius itself. 
Is it not better, not only scientifically but 
practically, to start with a genuine text, like 
Mencius, which has a real, living, grammar and 
get some depth of understanding of this 
before going on to the imitative, eclectic styles 
of later periods ? At very least one would ask 
for more attention than Professor Shadick 
has given to the grammatical differences 
between the various kinds of literary Chinese 
of which he gives samples. 

A further limitation on the validity of the 
grammatical analysis is that it deals primarily, 
if not exclusively, with what is presented in 
the selections chosen for inclusion in the 
teaching material. Though it is admitted 
that ‘It would be overoptimistic to suppose 
that after mastering all the material in this 
book the student will be able to read freely in 
any literary text that he may take up’, yet 
it is stated that ‘ After working through this 
course the student should be equipped to 
recognize the syntax of most of the construc- 
tions he will encounter’. I doubt very much 
whether this statement could really be sub- 
stantiated even for well-represented texts like 
Mencius, let alone for a grammatically very 
different text like the T'so-chuan. The student 
will still have to acquire a great deal that is 
grammatical and not merely lexical in the 
‘ wide reading’ tbat is prescribed for him as 
a supplement to this First course. 

The system of grammatical description 
adopted is Immediate Constituency analysis 
based on Charles F. Hockett’s Course of 
modern linguistics. Four levels of organization 
are distinguished: (1) word, (2) phrase, 
(3) simple sentence, (4) composite sentence. 
Five construction types are recognized : 
(1) predicative, or subject-predicate (S-P), 
(2) directive, or transitive verb-object (V-O), 
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(3) co-ordinative, or head-head (H-H), (4) sub- 
ordinative, or adjunct-head (A-H), (5) comple- 
mentive, or verb-complement (V-C). Professor 
Shadick mentions, but does not adopt, a 
further construction type established by Y. R. 
Chao, ‘ verbs in series ” (V-V). Instead he speaks 
of verbal or co-verbal adjuncts or complements 
of another verb treated as ‘head’. Finally, 
after distinguishing in the traditional way 
between ‘content words’ (shih-tzu) and 
‘function words’ (hsu-izu), he divides the 
former into two main classes, (a) nominal 
words, and (b) verbs and other predicatives. 
The use of nouns as verbs or verbs as nouns is 
dealt with under the heading ' class cleavage ’ 
(a term which does not distinguish between 
‘cleavages ’ that are grammatical, that is, that 
can be predicted as inherent features of nouns 
and verbs as such, and those that are 
peculiarities of particular lexical 1tems). 

I do not propose to raise here the funda- 
mental question of whether this framework is 
a really adequate one in whicb to describe the 
grammar of Classical Chinese, or the best that 
could be devised. One could certainly argue, 
for example, about how to deal with the 
question of ‘subject’ and ‘predicate’. It is 
at least coherent and systematic and will un- 
doubtedly be helpful to students who master it. 
They will certainly be far better off than those 
who continue to be told that Chinese has no 
grammar to speak of and who are taught 
simply to puzzle out the meaning of what they 
read by stringing together the dictionary 
meanings of individual characters. The chief 
weakness, it seems to me (apart from the 
question of completeness), is in some of the 
analyses of some of the basic constructions. 
In some cases more rigorous statements are 
needed, in other cases different solutions would 
be insightful (or simply more correct). 

The treatment of ‘equational conjunctive 
verbs ’ (3.3) is open to a number of objections. 
The class as presented is, in fact, a translational 
category and 1s quite heterogeneous in terms 
of Chinese syntax. The first item dealt with, 
wei? fẹ ‘to be’ (correctly described as 
derived from the transitive verb ‘to make’, 
comparable to Modern Chinese tso4 ffi ‘ to do, 
make’ and hence ‘to act as, to be in the 
capacity of’) no doubt belongs to a special 
class of copula verbs but remains fully verbal. 
It is negated by pu AA (not replaced in the 
negative by fei! JE as Shadick alleges (3.32)) 
and combines freely with otber verbal adjuncts, 
auxiliary verbs, aspect markers, etc. On the 
other hand the second so-called ' equational 
verb' fei* JE is properly a negative adjunot 
for verbless noun predication. As such it is 
regularly accompanied by the final particle 
yeh? and cannot combine with verbal adjuncts, 
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auxiliary verbs, or the final particle yi &, 
marking perfective aspect. The fact that rare 
examples of AV JE ‘is not not...’ can be 
found in the logical texts in Mo-tzu does not 
justify us in calling it & verb. (fei! 'to call 
wrong, to criticize ' is, of course, a transitive 
verb derived from fez ‘ is not ’.) 

In the same list of ‘ equational verbs’ we 
also have two words meaning ‘like’ which 
are syntactically quite heterogeneous in spite 
of their translational similarity. ju? #41, like 
wei? “to be’, is fully verbal in its syntax. 
yu? #4, homonymous with an adverb meaning 
‘still, yet ”, cannot be negated or modified by 
verbal adjuncts and, except in subordinate 
phrases, is regularly completed by the final 
particle yeh?. In other words it is totally 
unverbal in its behaviour and must be regarded 
as an adjunct of verbless noun predication. 
One could not, for example, say *{A] Afi in 
place of {nf Zt] ‘is like what ?’. 

The distinction between transitive verbs 
which take objects replaceable by chih! 7 
or 80? Br. and. intransitive action verbs which 
cannot take objects but may take comple- 
ments expressing direction or interest is also 
of doubtful validity, at least as defined by 
Professor Shadick. It is quite easy to find 
examples in which some of the verbs listed as 
‘intransitive action verbs’ are accompanied 
by chih* or so? as in: 

HSE F A Ti VE 2 ‘His wife and 
children surrounded and wept over him’ 

(Chuang-tzu, 6) 


hi Te < Br odi Bp RZ PF IE, 
AR 22 F6 Ai ‘ He could not bear to dwell 
either in a court from which a lawless 
government emanated or among lawless 
people (literally: where a lawless people 
stayed) ' (Meng-tzu, 5B, 1, as translated by 
Legge) 

fA 1% À 4 À E Ti FS < There- 
after men got the level ground and dwelt in 
it’ (Meng-tzu, 3B, 9) 
ZH SB EG -—T-A.gmE 
X Z Jt +h, ‘Of my officers those who 
died were 33 yet none of the people would 
die for them ° (Meng-tzu, 1B, 12) 


KH DRE BREE ZS 

* Among the Mo the five grains do not grow, 

only millet grows for them’ (Meng-izu, 

6B, 10). 

Another doubtful distinction is that between 
transitive ‘attitude verbs’ and intransitive 
‘affective verbs’. Several of the same lexical 
items appear in both lists and this is hardly 
an accident. It is generally true of transitive 
verbs in Classical Chinese that they can be 
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used intransitively in an absolute sense, e.g. 


JR À À RR X DS NE X ‘The 
grey-headed will not carry [burdens] on their 
backs or heads in the roads’ (Meng-tzu, 
1A, 4)’. If an ‘attitude verb ’ is used in this 
way it automatically becomes an ‘affective 
verb’, e.g. $3 ~~ ‘fear it’, HE ‘be afraid’. 

Clearly the distinction between transitive 
and intransitive verbs and correspondingly 
the difference between ‘object’ and ‘ com- 
plement’ needs further examination. It 
would seem best to combine ‘object’ with 
‘complement’ into a single syntactical 
category which would then be subdivided 
according to formal criteria rather than to use 
essentially notional or translational categories 
such as ‘ attitude ’, ‘ affective ’, etc. 

Professor Shadick’s treatment of k'o? HJ 
and k‘o3-i3 A] J is unsatisfactory. The 
former, when it precedes another verb, is 
said to be a ‘ prefix’ and its function is said 
to be to make & transitive verb stative: 
RE sha! ‘kill’, Bl 4 k'o? sha! ‘ killable’. 
k‘o8-43, on the other hand, is said to be derived 
from the stative verb k'o? ‘is possible, per- 
missible’ by the addition of the suffix i? and 
is then treated as an auxiliary verb analogous 
to neng? BE ‘can, is able’. This has the 
effect of avoiding any explanation at the 
syntactical level and reducing it to a matter 
of word formation and at the same time of 
treating k'o? + verb and k‘o3-13 + verb as 
quite separate phenomena having no relation 
to one another. This is better than Dobson’s 
erroneous identification of k'o? as itself an 
auxiliary verb analogous to neng?, or ytt AK 
‘to wish ' and his overlooking of £'0?-33, but is 
still far from adequate. 

What needs to be recognized is that not 
only transitive verbs like neng? and yi* but 
also certain stative verbs can take other verbs 
after them as complements. Four such are 
the stative verbs which Professor Shadick 
calls prefixes—k‘o3, tsu? JE ‘sufficient’, 
nan? fé ‘ difficult’, 4 Àj, ‘easy’. They have 
the peculiarity of making a following verb 
passive. That is, it takes the subject of the 
stative verb as its object: Æ nf #¥ ‘The 
king is possible to kill’ = ‘ The king may be 
killed ', 3i ME 4 ‘The way is difficult to 
know'. (Note that corresponding English 
adjectives such as ‘ possible’, ‘easy’, ‘ diffi- 
cult’ have & similar capacity to make a 
following infinitive passive in meaning, though 
active in form.) 

In the light of this we can see that the 
enlarged form k‘o®-1® is simply a device to 
enable k'o? to be followed by a verb which 
does not undergo such a change in its direction 
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of action—either a transitive verb which 
remains active in meaning or an intransitive 
verb which cannot in its nature be passive. 
In the combination £k'o?-j? the co-verb i? 
‘to use’ is the immediate complement of 
k‘o®? that is made passive. This can readily 
be seen in a case where the subject is inanimate 


such as jp R 2K eS TUE 
Jk #8 ‘When the water of the Ts'ang-lang 
is clear, i6 can be used to wash my cap strings ' 
(.Meng-izu, 4A, 9). In other cases 2? cannot be 
80 readily given & literal English rendering 
but has the same effect of making the subject 
of the stative verb the instrument or agent of 
the following active verb rather than its 
object: JJ BY LL Zi A ‘a knife is possible 
to use to kill a man’ = ‘a knife can kill a 


man’; so also £ Pf L4 #¥ A ‘the king 
is possible to be the agent to kill a man’ 
= ' the king can kill a man’. Similarly tsu?-i? 
and (more rarely) nan?-i3 are used to combine 
tsu? and man? with intransitive verbs and 
active transitive verbs. * 54, |] i479 seems 
not to occur. 

The comparable device in English grammar 
for using adjectives like ' possible’, ' easy ', 
etc., with active verbs, is to replace the 
subject by a dummy ‘it’ and reintroduce it 
as the subject of the mfimtive complement by 
means of a prepositional phrase: ‘it is possible 
for a knife (king) to kill a man’, instead of 
*' a knife (king) is possible to kill a man’. 

There are also stative verbs which take 
other verbs as complements without making 
them passive, for example, shan* E: * good 
(at)’, 24 "Ep ‘fitting, mght’ (translationally 
equivalent to ‘ought’). Both of these occur 
in Professor Shadick’s text material but do 
not find a place in his grammatical system. 

The many-sided function word #3 [J is not 
satisfactorily dealt with in other uses as well. 
To distinguish a ‘conjunction’ ?? from a 
‘co-verb’ 4? results in an unnecessary loss of 
generality. One has simply to recognize the 
rule that the object substitute chih! 1s always 
deleted after 2%. This is recognized by Pro- 
fessor Shadick for cases where i? is used to 
govern what in translation is the ‘ direct 
object’ of a verb like yu? Hil ‘give’ or 
kaot Æ ‘tell’, e.g. LA 4 Z ‘told it to 
him ? (instead of * |] 27. Ze 77). If we extend 
this rule, we can interpret what Professor 
Shadick terms the ‘ conjunctive ? uses of 73 as 
anaphoric, i.e. as containing a deleted object 
pronoun, ‘ with [it], [there]by °. For example : 
Xr X [M UA G ‘attack other 
countries thereby benefit their own country’ 
= ‘attack other countries in order to benefit 
their own country ’. 
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The proposed analysis of the i9 |]... wei? 

. . construction as consisting of a pivot 

verb (i3) and a post-pivotal verb (wei?) also 
seems to me very dubious. 73 is not otherwise 
a main verb and normal ‘ pivot verbs’ such 
as shih? Î are unrestricted as to the verbs 
which they can take after them. One must 
rather take 7? as a co-verb with its normal 
instrumental meaning and wet? as the main 
verb: DA ABI BS HG FE ‘with ch‘i-willow 
make cups and bowls’ (where wei? is the 
transitive verb ‘to make’) and hence, by 
extension, LA -E /& 3 ‘with the king 
make stingy ' = ‘regard the king as stingy’. 

The treatment of negation and aspect 1s 
inadequate ın a number of ways. Though it is 
correctly stated that the negative particle 
wert 5 ‘denies the completeness of an 
action’, no mention is made of the fact that 
it is regularly linked to the final particle yeh? 
and is never found with the perfective final 
particle i? 4. The prohibitory particle 
wu? Hf is confused with the verb wu? JE ‘ not 
have’ and is called an ‘auxillary verb’. 
Though the two words were homonymous by 
Late Chou times and wnitten interchangeably, 
they were probably different in origi and 
remain clearly distinguished in their syntactic 
behaviour. It is still more inappropriate to 
call wut 47), which is only used in prohibitions, 
an auxiliary verb. mot X&, as a prohibitory 
particle, is post-classical, though it occasionally 
crops up in later wen-yen. 

Though, as I have no doubt made clear, 
I do not think Professor Shadick’s scheme will 
stand up as a systematic statement of Classical 
Chinese grammar, it does have some positive 
contributions. For example, the treatment of 
numerals and numerical expressions with 
* verbs and other predicatives ' is at first sight 
surprising, since it goes so contrary to what 
we are used to in most other languages, but 
it is perfectly justified in terms of their syn- 
tactical behaviour in Classical Chinese. They 
form predicates without a copula and without 
the final particle yeh? used for verbless noun 
predication. They are negated by the ordinary 
verbal negative pu “A, not the noun negator 
fei JE. They can even be combmed with 
certain verbal auxiliaries; Æ A] LL Z 
‘cannot be two’. (Note that even stative 
verbs (i.e. words translatable as adjectives) 
cannot occur directly after k‘o3-15 but require 
the copula verb wei, as do nouns. Wf LJ 3 X 
‘may be great ’.) 

Apart from the grammatical framework 
(which, as I have suggested, will probably on 
balance be supportive to students m spite of 
its inconsistencies and inadequacies) what shall 
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one say about the book as a practical teaching 
manual ? 

The format seems to me open to serious 
objection. It was, of course, a useful service 
to supply vocabularies and grammatical com- 
mentaries for each text but was it necessary 
to separate them in different volumes instead 
of concentrating everything haying to do with 
one lesson in one place after the manner of 
conventional language primers ? The declared 
aim is to save the student ‘time consuming 
dictionary grubbing' but in other ways the 
student’s convenience does not seem to have 
been very well served. He must carry around 
three substantial quarto tomes and find space 
to spread them out, then go thumbing back 
and forth from one to the other. Again, why 
could not the supplementary exercises from 
Chinese to English and English to Chinese 
have been combined with the lessons instead 
of being separated from them ? 

Unfortunately, moreover, the supplementary 
exercises sometimes introduce, without ex- 
planation, new constructions that have not 
appeared in the lessons themselves. This tends 
to defeat the declared aim of giving a 
systematic, step-by-step, introduction to the 
grammar. 

To sum up: this is a book which will 
undoubtedly be of service in a field where 
teaching aids are sorely needed ; at the same 
time one cannot help feeling some disappoint- 
ment. It could have been better. 


E. d. PULLEYBLANK 


C. C. Huane: A modern Chinese- 
English dictionary for students. (Inter- 
national Studies, East Asian Series. 
Reference Publication No.1.) xix, 
648 pp. Lawrence, Kansas: Center 
for East Asian Studies, University of 
Kansas, [01968]. (Obtainable from 
Luzac. £5 5s.) 


This volume is a medium-sized bilingual 
dictionary containing over 4,500 Chinese single 
character entries and about 28,000 combina- 
tions; it would in general meet the require- 
ment of students of Chinese up to a fairly 
advanced level. 

The characters, or head. words as they are 
called in this dictionary, are each followed by 
their phonetic transcription in the Pinyin 
system, and arranged according to the alpha- 
betical order of these transcriptions. Com- 
pounds and phrases are listed, without 
romanization, below the head word in the 
normal way, but in an order based on 
the initial stroke of the second character. The 
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same kind of ordering is used in the character 
index. Mr. Huang has broken away from the 
traditional radical system and has adopted a 
*total-number-of-strokes plus initial-stroke’ 
method. ‘To locate a character’, the com- 
piler claims in his introduction, ‘ students 
simply count its total number of strokes and 
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recognize its initial stroke (" ~ "', ''— 

“J or“ J ”), and they are sure to find 
the character in the Character Index’. This 
method is not altogether new but it is the first 
time that it has been applied in a Chinese- 
English dictionary. Beginners will no doubt 
find this a more simple and straightforward 
way of finding words than the traditional 
system under radicals. Yet it may frequently 
happen that they have to go through a great 
many characters before they come to the word 
they want, as the total number of characters 
with the same number of strokes as well as the 
same initial stroke is liable to be very large. 

The dictionary proper is essentially based 
upon two works: Mathews’s Chinese-English 
dictionary and the Chinese-English dictionary 
of modern Communist Chinese usage published 
by the US Department of Commerce. Simpli- 
fied characters and many new terms are 
included. Yet a number of phrases such as dz 
shéng bing ‘to fall ill easily’ (p. 3), dou hén 
hao ' all are well’ (p. 99), and jido ta lái ‘ ask 
him to come’ (p. 207), whose only function is 
to illustrate the usage of words, are also listed 
as lexical entries. But the major objections to 
this dictionary are as follows. 

1. Pronunciation for the combinations 
should not be omitted as characters may be 
pronounced differently in different combina- 
tions. As a result, some mistakes have been 
made. For example p should be read hud 
in f[ À (p.162), HB should be read mán in 
HB ZB (p.279), and 2€ should be read sé in 
SE À (p.363). There is also a failure to mark 
changes of tone in particular combinations. 

2. The definitions of some compounds are 
too simple to convey their meanings in full, 
especially in the case of certain Chinese idioms 
which have allusive implieations, for example 
youydn-wizhi, does not literally mean * blind ' 
(p. 523). A reader cannot possibly understand 
béishut-chéxin from the definition ‘ utterly 
inadequate’ (p.19), unless he happens to 
know the source of the phrase. In addition, 
the dictionary sometimes fails to include all 
the different meanings a word may have, for 
example couhe ' to assemble ’ (p. 70) also means 
* to put up with ’ or ' to make things do’, and 
béi shit ‘to learn by heart’ (p.19) has the 
meaning of ‘ endorse’ as well. 

3. Definitions are sometimes either inaccu- 
rate or wrong. A few examples are given below : 
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chéngqün-jiédui does not mean ' to form into 
groups' (p.52), but is used as an adverb 
meaning ‘in groups’; chudn ménzi is a col- 
loquial expression for visiting in the neighbour- 
hood, not necessarily ‘to gossip from door to 
door’ (p.65); érrü-mürán is used to describe 
someone who is throughly imbued with what 
has been seen and heard, not simply ' to have 
personal experience ' (p. 107) ; juzt nowadays 
refers to a tycoon rather than ‘a very rich 
man’ (p.223) and pdomdo means ‘to cast 
anchor ’, not ‘to weigh anchor’ (p. 316) (the 
common meaning of break down is not even 
mentioned). 
P. C. TUNG 


CHARLES O. Hucker (ed.): Chinese 

' government in Ming times: seven 
studies. (Studies in Oriental Culture, 
No. 2.) xv, 285 pp. New York and 
London : Columbia University Press, 
1969. $12, £5 8s. 


The publication of Wolfgang Franke's biblio- 
graphical work on Ming sources (noted in this 
issue, p. 454) is a reminder of the enormous 
treasury of contemporary documentation at 
the disposal of the historian of this dynasty, 
and of how little of it has been made use of, 
notably in the West, for the provision of mono- 
graphs on a neglected period of Chinese history. 
All the more welcome therefore is this col- 
lection of studies on various aspects of Ming 
government. 

Yang Lien-sheng's contribution on local 
administration deals first with the continuing 
arguments about the relative virtues of the 
feng-chien and chun-hsien systems, and then 
gives a rather general survey of Ming local 
government, comparing 1t with that of earlier 
periods and sometimes with the Ch‘ing. The 
Ming military structure is the subject of 
Romeyn Taylor’s article, which traces the con- 
tinuities between this and the Mongol system. 

Lo Jung-pang addresses his attention to the 
process of policy formation and decision- 
making at the top, with special reference to 
major decisions of external policy involving 
war and peace. He describes the traditional 
process of policy-making, which left con- 
siderable room for a fluctuating balance of 
power, particularly between the emperor and 
the bureaucracy, the historical clichés which 
exercised such a powerful influence upon 
historically minded statesmen, and the 
strategic considerations which governed Ming 
attitudes to China’s neighbours. Although 
imperial despotism is often said to have been 
very marked during the Ming, decisions which 
had to be made in those cases where alternative 
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policies were possible were by no mean» taken 
arbitrarily and without consultation. Examples 
are given of the way in which major decisions 
were reached. with regard to policy in Annam 
between 1406 and 1537, towards the Mongols 
in 1421 and 1546-8, with Lu-ch‘uan and 
Burma between 1441 and 1448, and on the 
question of peace overtures to the Manchus in 
1642. 

Ray Huang, in an interesting and informa- 
tive article, sets out to ‘ review the fiscal insti- 
tutions and usages of the Ming dynasty and to 
investigate the causes of its financial crisis m 
the early seventeenth century’. He gives an 
excellent picture of the extraordinary dis- 
advantages under which the fiscal administra- 
tion of the empire operated. The ministers of 
revenue had none of that freedom from the 
whims of autocratic masters which Lo Jung- 
pang noted in foreign affairs. They operated 
& central fiscal organization which was hope- 
lessly understaffed, had to deal with a multi- 
plicity of unstandardized commodities, and 
reached out into the countryside with a 
decentralized administration engaging in com- 
plex lateral transactions which made planning 
virtually impossible. After the middle of the 
dynasty, imperial control over the fiscal affairs 
of the provinces was clearly slipping. Although 
the nature of the system and its declining 
efficiency left an increasing number of loop- 
holes through which the state lost revenue, 
precedent and the official attitude to fiscal 
matters prevented any thought of radical 
administrative reform. The land-tax was col- 
lected in a way which allowed enormous 
deficits to accumulate; the salt monopoly, 
potentially so profitable that the income from 
it, in Mr. Huang’s opinion, would have solved 
all the financial problems of the state, was run 
in an inefficient and highly exploitative manner 
in an attempt to milk the industry to the 
maximum without putting anything into it. 

In the absence of modern accounting and 
controlling methods or of adequate personnel, 
and in view of the fact that & system based 
upon a predominantly grain economy was more 
and more having to concern itself with silver 
and a ‘mobile and expanding economy ', it 
is something of a miracle that the system 
remained workable for so long. This article 
gives an important additional insight into the 
complex phenomenon of ‘dynastic decline’. 
But it deals primarily with the receiving end 
of the fiscal extraction-pump. Much work 
remains to be done at what happened at the 
other end, on the discrepancy between taxes 
collected and what was recorded and paid in, 
on the relationship between local power and 
tax evasion, on famines and their causes. Until 
these and a host of other questions are examined 
it would be unwise to underestimate the 
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importance of taxation as a factor in rural 
unrest. 

Tilemann Grimm discusses the role of the 
education intendants, specialist officials whose 
function evolved in a system which tended to 
shun specialization in most realms of civil 
administration. John Meskill deals with the 
way in which Ming official attitudes to the 
private academies were influenced by political 
controversies. 

The final article, by James B. Parsons, was 
originally published in 1966 in Monumenta 
Serica, xxu. From the study of 23,000 Ming 
officials and the 31,000 offices they held 
evidence is seen of fluctuations in dynastic 
stability, of the role of regionalism, clan con- 
nexions, career patterns, and official degrees. 
This extensive and detailed study throws light 
on some of the symptoms, if not upon the 
aetiology, of ‘dynastic decline’, in the 
accelerated turn-over of officials, especially in 
top posts, and in the apparent decline in 
bureaucratic quality indicated by a diminishing 
level of qualification in the lower ranks of the 
bureaucracy—measured, however, only by the 
academic degrees which the officials held. The 
evidence also confirms, amongst other things, 
that the political élite was fairly broadly based, 
and that clans in general were not able to 
maintain political power, in so far as this can 
be measured only by the number of their 
members in official service, for more than a few 
generations. 

There is an index and glossary of Chinese 
terms. Characters are given for the pre- 
fectures, districts, and clan names in the last 
article, though not for book titles. 


O. A. CURWEN 


P. J. DonneLLy : Blanc de Chine: the 
porcelain of Téhua in Fukien. (The 
Faber Monographs on Pottery and 
Porcelain.) xiv, 407 pp., front., 165 
plates. London: Faber and Faber, 
1969. £12. 


In the history of art there are three easily 
distinguishable types of book that always have 
to be considered. There is first and foremost 
the scholarly study of a limited period in the 
development of a specific subject, or some 
particular aspect of it, presented with precision 
and rigid control of the subject-matter, so that 
the limits of the main text are closely main- 
tained, with border-line material relegated 
firmly to the footnotes. Secondly there is the 
general approach to a subject aimed at the 
public and primarily intended to stimulate 
interest in a subject deserving of close atten- 
tion; these books when well conceived and 
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written have a directness, simplicity, and 
sincerity that must always command admira- 
tion. Finally there is the collector’s book, one 
which no collector can afford to ignore, because 
it usually includes a wealth of illustration, 
itself valuable, as well as information so diverse 
in character that it would be hard, if not 
impossible to find in any other single book. 
The author of the present work attempts to 
fulfil the requirements of all three categories, 
ending up mainly satisfying the last. In 
limiting himself to the Té-hua wares of Fukien, 
which since Salvétat in the nineteenth century 
have been known as Blanc de Chine, he has 
nevertheless committed himself to tho for- 
midable task of achieving order in a type that 
began to gain popularity in Europe in the time 
of Augustus the Strong, and which was already 
popular among the Chinese themselves. He 
unfortunately chooses to arrange his material 
on a typological basis rather than on the 
chronological one generally preferred by the 
specialist and by the writer for the uninitiated. 

The study of the subject opens with an 
examination of the earlier material from 
Té-hua, of a type not included in the current 
connotation of the term Blanc de Chine, and of 
the Chinese texts. It is unfortunate for him, 
as indeed for anyone working in this field, that 
the Chinese sources are so little to be relied 
upon. The science of bibliographical research 
(and it can be called no less), is a mystery to 
many and is certainly largely 80 to the author. 
The greater proportion of antiquarian studies 
in Chinese, quite apart from local histories, 
were compiled by scholars wholly unacquainted 
with the basic materials of ceramics and the 
techniques used, so that most of the informa- 
tion transmitted by such ‘experts’ is in the 
nature of a psychedelic ‘ trip '—clearly seen 
but almost entirely detached from reality. 
More unfortunate still is the Chinese reverence 
for the written word and the consequent 
reiteration of fabulous nonsense. The author 
while noticing these things is nevertheless led 
into by-ways which he could profitably have 
ignored, though one cannot but admire his 
diligence, a quality also admirably demon- 
strated and proving repaying, however, when 
we turn to appendix 4. Here he has performed 
an invaluable service in bringing together in 
12 pp. of line drawings all the marks, incised 
and impressed, that are found on the wares. 
Nowhere else can such a compendium be found. 

When we turn to the wares themselves we 
naturally expect that there will be a certain 
amount of confusion regarding dating for the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth century, 
largely because the Chinese in the Ch'ing 
dynasty had a strong predilection for copying. 
But the usual confusion is worse confounded in 
Blanc de Chine by the time we come to the end 
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of this dissertation, for the reader is left at the 
end still uncertain as to whether the dated 
figure of Ts'ai-shén, A.D. 1610, on which so 
much of the argument hangs, is really regarded 
as genuinely of the date or not. Undoubtedly 
some of the confusion is due to the arrange- 
ment of the material. A single chapter, that on 
domestio wares, will serve to show how difficult 
the study may be. In this the reader is taken 
through a series of descriptions of shapes and 
the uses to which they were put ending up with 
flutes, musical and tuned to d’, alongside bird- 
seed containers intended to be latohed to the 
bars of a cage, and finally, a refined ‘ tobacco 
pipe'. The route to this unusual terminus is 
devious indeed. The most devastating blow is 
reserved for the reader in the opening para- 
graphs on the Buddhist figures. There such 
monuments of Chinese devotion to Buddhism 
as Yun-kang and Mai-chi Shan, to mention 
only two groups of cave temples, are despatched 
to limbo by the author’s clear assurance that 
Buddhism only arrived in China in the sixth 
century A.D. Moreover the specific date of a 
sex-change on the part of Avalokite$vara in 
the eighth century is as daring an affirmation 
(p. 150), as is the irrelevance of the reference to 
Chadwick’s Linear B in a footnote on the same 
page. The mixing of names that produces 
‘Kuan-yin Buddha’ is to the reviewer an 
inadmissible offence against Chinese methods 
of thought. The work may be redeemed for 
some, however, by the occasional inimitable 
turns of phrase with reference to particular 
objects, such as that on p. 158 to ‘ one Kuan- 
yin which became popular...a small figure 
perched on a cylindrical throne adorned with 
lotus leaves, for all the world like a Jerusalem 
artichoke perched on a cotton reel *. As visually 
a perfect remark as so much else, including the 
illustration (vide pl. 43), is imperfect. 
MARGARET MEDLEY 


SAMUEL E. MARTIN and Youne-Soox C. 
Les: Beginning Korean. (Yale 
Linguistic Series.) xxix, 575 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1969. $8.75, 79s. 


Although this is a textbook written for those 
wishing to learn Korean, it is one of the very 
few books available on Korean which incor- 
porate the results of a descriptive analysis of 
spoken Korean. In that sense, this work will 
take a unique position in Korean studies. 

The book includes 25 lessons, five review 
lessons (one after every four lessons to give 
pupils a chance to go back to the points made 
in the preceding lessons), a separate study on 
the sounds of Korean, and the Korean—English 
and English-Korean vocabulary at the end. 
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Almost every lesson is divided into seven 
sections: (a) basic sentences, (b) supple- 
mentary vocabulary, (c) grammar notes, 
(d) exercises, (e) conversation, (f) vocabulary 
drill, and (g) comprehension. Each Korean 
sentence under ' Basic sentences’ is given in 
Yale romanization, as is all Korean material 
throughout the book, and then accompanied 
not only by an English translation but also by 
what the authors call ' amplification ', which 
explains important words and phrases that 
make up the sentence. The amplification some- 
times gives a word-by-word literal translation 
too where the sentence structure or expression 
differs so much between Korean and English 
that the English translation does not seem to 
match the corresponding Korean sentence 
easily. This, to my mind, is an excellent idea, 
and judging from my past teaching experience, 
it will be very useful for the speakers of English 
and other European languages and they will 
have a better understanding of Korean sen- 
tences. Obviously ‘grammar note’ will 
attract the attention of those who have been 
interested in Professor Martin’s grammatical 
analysis of Korean and yet have not seen much 
of it. 

This work can perhaps be described as ‘ kind ' 
to readers, particularly, beginners; difficult 
points are explained in a simple but not too 
untechnical language and with abundant 
examples. However, the book as a language 
textbook is not without shortcomings. There 
are far too many items and too much material 
crammed into one book designed for beginners, 
and as there are only 25 lessons to put the 
material into, the arrangement of material is 
not gradual enough for average pupils to pro- 
ceed without losing too much interest too soon. 
If the book could be divided into, say, 40-50 
lessons instead of 25, thus making the lessons 
shorter, more gradual, and consequently easier 
to absorb, it would be made much more useful 
as well as more effective for the readers. 
Besides, there are a few points in the book that 
call for some critical comments, but here, for 
lack of space, I will take up only one point. The 
particle un/nun, named ‘topic particle’ by 
the authors, is characterized as a particle of 
‘deemphasis * (pp. 15-16) whose function it is 
to refer to the ‘ old information or the least 
unknown ingredients’. And later in the book 
(pp. 31-2), two other functions of this particle 
are added: ‘stage setting’ and ‘contrast’, 
but in any case the basic function of this 
particle is stated to be ‘ deemphasis ', and the 
contrastive function which the authors have in 
mind, it seems to me, covers only a small area 
where two contrastive clauses are overtly 
present side by side. In my opinion, this is not 
a correct statement since the essential function 
of this particle is precisely that of ‘ contrast’ 
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and 'emphasis'. By 'contrast' I mean not 
only the overt but also covert contrasts of any 
kind. On the other hand, the subject particle 
kaji is devoid of this contrastive connotation 
and is therefore used to make a straightforward 
statement. In the example given by the authors 
in the book (p.15), ku kes un chayk tey yo 
"That's a book’, the particle un is there 
because ku kes ‘that’ stands in contrast in 
the speaker's mind to something else not 
overtly expressed. Similarly, in the sentence 
given on the same page, ‘That student 
un/nun, is studying Korean at school now ', the 
important information is ‘ who [is doing it] ? ', 
and not 'the nature of his activity ' as the 
authors point out, because ‘that student’ is 
contrasted to, say, ‘ other students ', and con- 
sequently emphasized. 'The contrast would be 
made clearer if we rewrite the sentence as: 
*'That student i/ka, is studying Korean at 
school now ’, which is a straightforward state- 
ment and does not imply whatever might be 
implied by un/nun. 

To sum up, despite some minor deficiencies 
and inadequate descriptions, this is an 
invaluable work on the Korean language and 
to my mind the best work published so far on 
spoken Korean. 

H. B. LEE 


SHIGERU NAKAYAMA: A history of 
Japanese astronomy: Chinese back- 
ground and Western impact. (Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Monograph Series, 
Vol. xvu.) xvi, 329 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1969. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 95s.) 


We are now at the second generation of 
serious historians of science in Asia. Their 


standards are truly professional and, in the ^ 


words of Nathan Sivin, ‘ further dabbling [by 
such as the present reviewer] is superfluous ’. 
In this subject, as Hippocrates said of medicine, 
‘Life is short, the Art long, opportunity 
fleeting, experience treacherous, judgement 
difficult’. Dr. Shigeru Nakayama, then, is a 
professional, a lecturer in astronomy and in the 
history of science in the College of General 
Education of Tokyo University, familiar with 
European and American schools of the history 
of science and with the Far Eastern back- 
ground and languages. His book is corre- 
spondingly professional and is not marred by 
special pleading for the genius of Japan nor 
by contempt for the Koreans nor by other 
emotional loading. It is based primarily on his 
own considerable research and on that of Pro- 
fessor Yabuuchi and his institute in Kyoto. 
An account is given of the traditional 
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Chinese astronomy and cosmology from the 
beginning until the coming of the Jesuits. The 
institutional framework for astronomy, leading 
to the great emphasis on calendrical science, i8 
well discussed. The way in which astronomical 
science was operated as a state monopoly will 
be quite familiar to the present generation who 
have seen nuclear science develop. A regula- 
tion of a.D. 738 is instanced : ‘ no astrological 
instruments [for example armillary spheres and 
clepsydras] or books on astrology may be taken 
out of the offices, lest they be misused by those 
who are not well qualified ’. 

Incidentally, of course, with the identifica- 
tion of the radio source in the Crab Nebula with 
the supernova observed in a.D. 1054 from 
Kaifeng and Peking, and also from Japan, we 
see a striking demonstration of the importance 
of the bureaucratic, record-keeping side of 
astronomy. The history of science now attracts 
support for its practical results as well as for its 
own sake. 

In Japan the cosmological aspects of 
astronomy were not politically charged as they 
were in Europe, but the climate seemed more 
like that of to-day where we have only an 
intellectual curiosity as to what quasars and 
pulsars may signify. The various religions in 
Japan did not take a hard line on cosmology 
and there was no great resistance to Western 
scientific and technical ideas (as distinct from 
politico-religious ideas). The Buddhists 
opposed Western views but had only indefinite 
alternatives. Western astronomy was allowed 
to compete naturally with that of China, and 
when it became clear that European power 
rested on its technology, Western science was 
the more actively promoted. The Jesuits were 
not closely associated with the spread of post- 
Copernican astronomy in Japan, partly as a 
matter of policy, but chiefly because Ricci’s 
corpus in Chinese was forbidden by the 
Japanese censors. 

Dr. Nakayama discusses in detail the first 
native Japanese calendar reforms which began 
in 1685 after a long period of lack of interest. 
Earlier, in the Heian period, Chinese calendrical 
reforms had been slavishly followed. After the 
first reform, Western science rapidly grew, 
firmly based on technical needs, and with direct 
state organization. With the final change to the 
Gregorian calendar in 1872 calendrical science 
was replaced by world astronomy in which 
Japan was a temporarily backward but full 
participant. 

Dr. Nakayama’s study is rounded off with 
mathematical appendices and with a very 
adequate bibliography. Throughout, the 
appropriate Chinese characters are given, in a 
typographic style blending agreeably with the 
overall format to give a well-produced book. 

A. L. MACKAY 
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Henry YULE: A narrative of the mission 
to the court of Ava in 1855; together 
with the journal of Arthur Phayre, envoy 
to the court of Ava. With an introduc- 
tion by Hugh Tinker. (Oxford in Asia 
Historical Reprints.) xlvi, in-vii, 
391 pp., front., 37 plates, map. Kuala 
Lumpur, etc.: .Oxford University 
Press, 1968. £16 15s. 


This work has been of the greatest importance 
to students of Burmese history since it first 
appeared in 1858. The second Anglo-Burmese 
War brought about the annexation of Lower 
Burma by the British in December 1852. It 
also produced internal upheaval in Upper 
Burma, which resulted in the dethronement of 
the ruler usually styled by British writers 
Pagan Min and his replacement in February 
1853 by his brother Mindon Min. Mindon’s 
position was thus insecure, and attempts at a 
negotiated peace settlement between the two 
countries were frustrated by British insistence 
on their retention of Lower Burma, which 
Mindon could not ratify without jeopardizing 
his throne. The years of unsuccessful negotia- 
tion, however, resulted in the gradual evolution 
of a working relationship between Mindon and 
his ministers on the one hand, and the British 
Commissioner Arthur Phayre and his assistants 
on the other. This relationship was marked by 
an exchange of missions, a Burmese party 
visiting Calcutta in 1854 and a British group 
led by Phayre and with Henry Yule as secre- 
tary going to the Burmese capital m 1855. No 
formal treaty resulted. The visit did, however, 
cement the informal understanding which had 
already developed between Mindon and 
Phayre. It also resulted in the production of 
the first edition of the volume under review. 

In its original form the Narrative was a 
slightly modified version of the mission's 
official report, written by Yule on the basis of 
Phayre's journals, both public and private, and 
of his own notes and impressions, tempered by 
Phayre’s much greater insight into and appre- 
ciation of Burmese customs and institutions. 
The narrative of the mission's activities and of 
the negotiations, important as this was in its 
own right, was supplemented by chapters on 
the history, religion, geography, arts, and 
institutions of the Burmese kingdom, and by 
several excellent maps and illustrations. The 
book which resulted was virtually the only 
reliable authority on the subject until the 
appearance of Phayre's History of Burma in 
1883, and has remained since & mine from 
which successive generations of scholars have 
extracted priceless nuggets of material, often 
without acknowledgement. And if its author's 
treatment of his subjeot is too often marred by 
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what seems to a modern reader an unacceptable 
degree of prejudice and intolerance, we have 
only to look back to his predecessor Crawfurd's 
treatment of the same subject in his Journal of 
an embassy . . . to the court of Ava in the year 
1827 (1834) to measure the development of an 
enlightened attitude amongst the East India 
Company's servants in the intervening years. 

This new edition by Hugh Tinker is a 
splendid production which gives & new lease of 
life to Yule's original text whilst surpassing the 
first edition in aesthetic and scholarly value. 
Professor Tinker had already shown his interest 
in and special knowledge of the subject in his 
article on Phayre and Yule in D. G. E. Hall's 
Historians of South East Asia (1961, 267-78). 
Now he gives us, in addition to Yule’s Narra- 
tive and all its original appendixes, Phayre's 
private journal covering the period of the 
mission's stay in Amarapura, and a useful 
introduction of his own. At the same time he 
has embellished the text with 12 magnificent 
paintings by Colesworthy Grant and photo- 
graphs by Linnaeus Tripe which did not appear 
in the first edition, whilst retaining all the 
plates from the original. The result is a volume 
for which students and other interested parties 
everywhere will be justly grateful to Professor 
Tinker and his publishers. 

C. D. COWAN 


Luier Santa MARIA : I prestiti portoghesi 
nel malese-indonesiano. (Istituto 
Orientale di Napoli. Pubblicazioni del 
Seminario di Indianistica, I.) v, 
131 pp. Napoli: [Istituto Universi- 
tario Orientale], 1967. 


This book on Portuguese loan-words in 
Malay (I use the term ' Malay ' in its widest 
sense) starts with a disappointingly short 
account of the history of Portuguese influence 
in maritime South East and South Asia. This 
is a pity because it fails to explain much that 
follows. After a bibliography 84 pp. long 
Mr. Santa Maria discusses and accepts 312 
Malay words as being of Portuguese origin. 
Many of these are common but others are 
rare, extinct, or known only in eastern Indo- 
nesia, where for historical reasons Portuguese 
influence has lasted longer than elsewhere in 
the Malay language area. Mr. Santa Maria 
later puts these 312 words into 22 categories : 
Christian religion; military and administra- 
tive terms ; occupations ; social organization ; 
weapons ; navigation ; commerce ; transport; 
building ; furnishings ; clothing ; agriculture; 
plants; food; animals; physiology and 
pathology; games; tools; abstract nouns, 
ete.; verbs; adverbs and conjunctions; and 
countries and peoples. From this classification 
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he concludes that Portuguese loan-words 
embrace ‘the whole of social life’ but with 
particular stress on administration and mili- 
tary and nautical terminology and on the 
objects and instruments introduced into Asia 
by the Portuguese. The ‘ social life ’ suggested 
by many of the words belongs to a cruel age. 
Towards the end of the book Mr. Santa Maria 
discusses 95 Malay words which have in the 
past been accepted as being of Portuguese 
origin but which he rejects as such. 

In the course of his research he has consulted 
works written in Dutch, English (including 
Hobson-Jobson), French, the Latin of 1631, 
Bahasa Indonesia, Italian, Portuguese, German, 
and Peninsular Malay. But his task has been a 
difficult one and not all his 312 acceptances of 
Portuguese origin and his 95 rejections seem to 
be beyond doubt. One difficulty is that the 
number of words of Latin origin adopted into 
Malay is legion and it is not always clear 
whether they have come through Portuguese or 
Dutch or English (or Spanish, which Mr. Santa 
Maria hardly mentions). If they have come 
through Portuguese they have probably passed 
first through some local patois and been modi- 
fied by an Asian language other than Malay. 
The most important of these patois are those 
brought to the linguistic melting-pot of 
seventeenth-century Batavia by the ‘ Mar- 


dijkers '—freed slaves from Ceylon and the. 


Malabar Coast. Perhaps a study of numerous 
local Portuguese patois, spoken, or once 
spoken, along the coasts of South East and 
South Asia might explain why so many words 
on Mr. Santa Maria’s lists do not seem to follow 
the usual phonological laws for the adoption of 
foreign words into Malay. 


E. C. d. BARRETT 


S. O. Rosson (ed. and tr): Hikajat 
Andakén Penurat. (Bibliotheca Indo- 
nesica, published by the Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Vol- 


kenkunde, 2.) vii, 147pp. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1969. 
Guilders 16. 


This work, consisting of an annotated 
romanization and translation of one of the prose 
versions of the Malay Panji romance Ken 
Tambuhan, is a useful addition to the number 
of Malay texts now published in critical edition, 
and complements Professor Teeuw’s work 
dealing with the poetic version of the romance 
written in shair form (A. Teeuw, Shair Ken 
Tambuhan, Kuala Lumpur, 1966). The 
romanization appears to have been done with 
painstaking care and the translation has not 
lost the flavour of the original and is to be 
commended. 
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It is perhaps of some interest that in 1966, 
the Library of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies received from Bristol Baptist 
College a manuscript containing another prose 
version of the romance entitled Hikayat 
cherita Radin Menteri. This codex has 144 pp. 
of which the last few contain fragments from a 
different romance. The copyist is named Abdul 
Rahman and the manuscript is stated to have 
been copied in Padang in 1821. I have not 
examined the manuscript in detail, but note 
that Inu, named Radin Menteri and Inderakén 
[stc] Penurat, is prince of Sochi [sic] Windu 
Pura Negara. Ás this version may be similar to 
the Hikajat Andakén Penurat, it is rather 
unfortunate that it came to light too late for 
Mr. Robson to make use of it, as he was aware 
of the existence of only one manuscript of the 
work. 

Regarding the authorship of the Hikajat 
Andakén Penurat, I feel it highly unlikely that 
the author would acclaim himself in such 
glowing terms (p. 12), and if the remarks are 
not merely clichés devoid of a factual basis, 
this praise must have been added by a copyist ; 
and if the author was indeed a dalang, then by 
an early copyist aware of the author’s identity. 
If, however, the writer of the Malay text was 
not a dalang, it is quite possible that the dalang 
who owned the story ‘ adapted ' it by reciting 
it for the writer's benefit or had already adapted 
it by writing a pakém of the tale (in Javanese), 
which the Malay writer used. It seems unlikely, 
however, that a dalang author would adapt the 
tale in Malay for performance in a presumably 
Javanese-speaking wayang kulit. It is possible, 
of course, that a Malay dalang might adapt the 
tale into Malay, and indeed, during the early 
nineteenth century, according to royal Kelan- 
tanese tradition, Malay dalangs from Kelantan 
were accustomed to study in Java. The royal 
families of Kelantan and Kedah, both patrons 
of the wayang kulit, certainly provided a 
market for Malay versions of Panji tales during 
that period. 

With regard to Mr. Robson’s mention of the 
possibility of this tale’s being performed in the 
wayang kulit, it is perhaps worth noting here 
that in Kelantan, this has indeed happened; 
in common with a number of other fragments 
of Panji tales, it has been adapted for per- 
formance in the wayang Siam, which in spite of 
the name, is à Malay form of shadow-play, and 
has been assimilated to the Rama cycle of 
tales. Thus the plot remains largely unchanged 
but the names of the characters are altered to 
those of the Rama cycle. Thus, for example, 
Radin Inu becomes Seri Rama and Ken 
Tambuhan becomes Sita Dewi. 

Finally, with regard to the appendix of 
Mr. Robson’s work, it is interesting to learn 
that the manuscript of de Hollander’s text has 
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been rediscovered and this romanization will 
now replace de Hollander's text. 


^ 


AMIN SWEENEY 


KERNIAL SINGH SANDHU: Indians in 
Malaya: some aspects of their immi- 
gration and settlement (1786-1957). 
xxiv, 346 pp., 2 plates. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1969. £6. 


Largely the product of colonial rule, the 
pluralism pervading all facets of life m Malaya 
has long attracted scholarly attention. In 
general, however, most attempts to portray 
the situation in foto have been less than satis- 
factory. To a considerable extent, this is 
because the ability to achieve empathy with 
more than one other cultural group is unusual 
and very few investigators possess the range of 
skills and knowledge required to achieve a full 
appreciation of this kaleidoscope of peoples 
and cultures. Significantly, by far the most 
outstanding contributions have come from 
those who chose to work on the narrower front 
of selected segments defined usually in terms of 
ethnic or economic criteria. Yet, despite the 
growing number of these more restricted studies 
in recent years—itself primarily a reflection of 
vigorous research efforts at the Universities of 
Malaya and Singapore—attempts at a broad 
consideration of the plural society, its develop- 
ment and implications, are still hampered by 
the dearth of sufficiently well-informed works 
grounded on sound historical fact and on a 
close acquaintance with the relevant culture 
patterns. New insights and more meaningful 
generalizations must await the closing of these 
gaps and for this reason alone it is a pleasure to 
welcome the publication of Dr. Sandhu’s com- 
prehensive study of some aspects of Indian 
migration and settlement between 1786 and 
1957.” 

There are at present over a million Indians 
in Malaya and Singapore. Beginning with an 
outline of early contacts between India and 
the peninsula and the significance of Indian 
cultural influences, the first half of this study 
comprises a detailed account of the causes and 
history of the large-scale movement of Indians 
from their homeland to what became ‘ British ’ 
Malaya. Here, the author provides the first 
fully adequate explanation of the predominance 
of South Indians, especially Tamils, Malayalis, 
and Telugus, amongst the migrants. Unfortu- 
nately, however, one major error mars the 
otherwise useful examination of how the 
patterns of this migration were affected by 
changing conditions in Malaya and India: the 
Stevenson Restriction Scheme to limit the out- 
put of rubber was not introduced in Malaya in 
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1928 as the author suggests (pp. 156 and 182) ; 
it came into effect in November 1922 and was 
abandoned six years later. 

The remainder of the book offers a valuable, 
though far less fluent, commentary on such 
essentially geographical matters as the regional 
patterns of growth of the Indian population, 
settlement characteristics, and population com- 
position, together with a brief analysis of the 
role of Indians in the economic development 
of Malaya and their place in the modern 
economy. In these chapters the author shows 
that, contrary to popular belief, a substantial 
and growing proportion of this important 
minority is located in the larger towns and that, 
whatever the situation in the past, only a little 
over a quarter of the total Indian population 
is now resident on estates. Certainly, the 
presence of so large an Indian community is 
chiefly the product of an organized migration 
of cheap labour in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, a migration inextricably 
linked with the development of the peninsula 
under British colonial rule, and, as the author 
remarks, ‘Indians and plantation agriculture 
have been almost synonymous terms in Malaya 
since about the second half of the nineteenth 
century’ (p. 253). Yet in this, as in other 
respects, he provides an overdue corrective to 
long-held impressions based on past con- 
ditions ; whilst it is still true that most estate 
labourers are Indian, it is something else to 
imply that most Indians are employed on 
estates. Equally, his determination to identify 
wherever possible the specific ethno-linguistic 
components within the stream of migrants 
permits an analysis of both the sources of 
emigrants and their patterns of activity and 
settlement in Malaya which, for the first time, 
bears comparison with existing studies of the 
Chinese. 

This study has entailed the patient and intel- 
ligent sifting of a very impressive range of 
material; the evidence from official and 
private records in Malaya, Britain, and India, 
contemporary newspapers, and maps has been 
supplemented by field-work and interviews 
with officials, surviving migrants, and others in 
both Malaya and India. While it makes no 
pretence to have exhausted the subject of 
Indians in Malaya, it does confirm that, 
although as yet only partially tapped even by 
historians, the sources do exist for the social 
scientist with an historical bent to undertake 
studies of Malaya at the depth commonly 
expected of mvestigators working on the 
Western world. Perhaps when more scholars 
have followed Dr. Sandhu’s example in 
explormg these sources we will achieve a more 
realistic appraisal of the social and economic 
development of ‘ British ' Malaya. 

JAMES C. JACKSON 
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JAMES C. Jackson: Planters and 
speculators: Chinese and European 
agricultural enterprise in Malaya, 
1786-1921. xxi, 312pp. Kuala 
Lumpur, Singapore: University of 
Malaya Press, 1968. (Distributed by 
Oxford University Press. £6 5s.) 


Dr. Jackson has written an excellent study 
of the economic development of Malaya, tracing 
the development of commercial crops from the 
late eighteenth century up to the time when 
rubber established its predominant position in 
the commercial agriculture of the country. Two 
quotations succinctly summarize the author’s 
theme: ‘The history of commercial agri- 
culture in nineteenth century Malaya is the 
story of a series of booms, each associated with 
a different crop, each accompanied by an 
extension of the frontier of agricultural 
activity, and each subsiding rapidly as the 
relative profitability of the crops concerned 
declined ' (p. 263) ; ‘ To facilitate the growth 
of commercial agriculture in Malaya three 
fundamentals were essential: capital, labour 
and accessible land on easy terms. All three 
were in relatively short supply during the 
nineteenth century, and it was the ability of 
the Chinese to overcome this shortage in their 
own particular ways that enabled them 
to achieve considerable success in the pro- 
duction of export crops at an early date. By 
the end of the century, however, Government 
had accepted the principle that if the desired 
expansion of European planting activities was 
to occur then some official effort to provide 
these essentials of development was necessary ' 
(p. 235). 

Using a wide range of sources with great skill, 
Dr. Jackson gives a good picture of the develop- 
ment of the various crops as commercial pro- 
jects, the areas affected, and the methods of 
cultivation and processing used. Before the 
establishment of rubber as the predominant 
commercial crop there was considerable 
regional specialization on particular crops. The 
heavy dependence of Malaya on a single export 
crop is shown by the author to be very much a 
twentieth-century phenomenon. This is true 
despite the clear tendency for certain crops to 
predominate at certain times, each crop having 
a period of boom followed by retrenchment as 
other crops became more profitable at the 
margin. 

The Chinese proved to be skilled at adapting 
to the circumstances of nineteenth-century 
Malaya. The general principle behind their 
operations was one of intensive use of cheap 
land for a limited period followed by abandon- 
ment and re-establishment on new land. They 
were quick to grasp opportunities to combine 
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different activities to ensure a maximum return 
for outlay on land, labour, and other resources. 
European enterprise, by contrast, tended to be 
monocultural. It was, for example, common 
among Chinese to plant gam bier together with 
pepper. The former crop required much less 
attention than the latter and labour could be 
moved from gambier cultivation to fit in with 
the strongly seasonal pattern of pepper pro- 
duction. Refuse from gambier boiling also pro- 
vided a source of manure for the pepper vines. 
Gambier and. pepper remained important crops 
until the establishment of rubber in the 
twentieth century and the decline in gambier 
&nd pepper prices relative to rubber prices. 
Although government policy by 1900 was 
opposed to shifting agriculture and therefore 
favoured a substitution of rubber for pepper 
and gambier, it is clear that the attempts to 
establish permanent agriculture in this case 
worked to reinforce market forces. 

Chinese capital was not unimportant in 
floating the rubber industry. Many Chinese 
planted rubber on land with gambier used as a 
catch crop and subsequently sold the land with 
rubber stands to Europeans. This reduced the 
gestation period for the European investor. 

Throughout the period Chinese entre- 
preneurs were highly responsive to new 
economic opportunities and to changes in their 
economic environment. There is, for example, 
a striking correlation between acreage planted 
under tapioca in Malacca in the period 1873- 
1911 and the movement of tapioca prices. The 
steep fall in coffee prices in the late 1890's was a 
major factor encouraging the switch to rubber 
produetion by the Chinese and Europeans alike. 

A characteristic of the Chinese enterprises 
was their lack of impact on the Malay kampong. 
Labour was usually recruited in China while 
the products were sold for exports. The result 
was that long before rubber came on the scene 
the dualistic nature of the Malayan economy 
was already firmly established. In some 
respects it might be argued that the arrival of 
rubber tended to integrate the peasants into 
the rest of the economy to a greater extent than 
had occurred in the past since rubber proved 
to be a crop easily adapted to the way of life of 
the kampong. It must be noted, however, that 
coffee was also planted by Malays, especially in 
Perak and Negri Sembilan. 

The early European enterprises were not 
nearly so successful as the Chinese. The Euro- 
peans tended to plant crops such as coffee and 
tea which had long periods of gestation and 
which required skilled labour to cultivate them. 
The difficulty of recruiting and retaining skilled 
labour was one of the major problems faced by 
the European enterprises and is well discussed 
by Dr. Jackson, as are the various Government 
measures aimed at alleviating the difficulty. 
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The Europeans also wanted to develop their 
landholdings as permanent assets which could 
be inherited by their children. Soil exhaustion 
from crops such as sugar often rendered these 
hopes illusory. Only when tree crops were 
established on a wide scale in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century did the European 
enterprise really begin to hold its own as a 
viable system of production. 

The ultimate pre-eminence of European- 
owned enterprises was greatly assisted in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century by 
various acts of government policy. Loans for 
land development and for road construction, 
as well as direct road construction by the 
authorities, greatly helped to solve transport 
problems, while immigration policy reduced 
labour shortages. Official policy was firmly in 
favour of the establishment of permanent agri- 
culture and applications for land grants by 
Chinese to produce crops such as tapioca and 
gambier were increasingly frowned upon. All 
these aspects of the changing scene are carefully 
discussed. 

This book is obviously essential reading for 
anyone concerned with the economic and 
political history of nineteenth-century Malaya. 
It should also prove very useful for the 
increasing number of courses which attempt to 
relate developments in Western Europe and 
the USA to experiences in other parts of the 
world. It is clear from this book that Malaya 
was firmly integrated into the world economy 
by the mid-nineteenth century. 


P. INGHAM AYRE 


CHENG Srok-Hwa : The rice industry of 
Burma, 1852-1940. xxvi, 307 pp. 
Kuala Lumpur, Singapore: Univer- 
sity of Malaya Press, 1968. (Distri- 
buted by Oxford University Press. 
£6 13s. 6d.) 


The establishment of British rule in Burma 
had a profound effect on the structure of the 
economy. Restrictions on trade were abolished 
and, as a result, Burma emerged as a major 
rice-exporting country. Dr. Cheng ably traces 
the development of the rice economy from the 
1850’s to the second World War and in the 
process sheds a good deal of light on Asia’s 
most important industry. 

The growth of the Burmese rice industry is 
inextricably related to the growth of the inter- 
national economy in the period down to 1914. 
Increased demand for Burmese rice came partly 
from Europe but after about 1890 South and 
South East Asia became the most important 
markets. This phenomenon, in turn, is related 
to the expansion of plantation agricultural 
industries in Malaya and Ceylon. Perhaps 
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nothing better illustrates the high degree of 
interdependence of the world economy in this 
period than the impact of the 1907 US money 
market collapse on the supply of credit from 
Chettiar financiers to Burmese farmers and 
money-lenders. Dr. Cheng’s discussion of this 
is a pertinent reminder that rural money 
markets are not isolated from credit conditions 
in urban and world financial centres as is still 
sometimes believed to be the case, especially 
in discussions of the powers of central banks in 
developing countries. 

The picture which emerges from the book is 
one of a response by peasants to price incen- 
tives. Peasants cleared land, investing little 
more than their own surplus labour time, in 
response to the opportunity to obtain imported 
consumer goods on relatively favourable terms. 
The incentive to do this is illustrated by the 
fact that the price of rice rose from Rs. 8 per 
100 baskets in 1840 to Rs. 45 in 1855 and 
Rs. 95 in 1890. There was, therefore, a large 
rise in real income for peasants in the early 
years of the expansion of rice production. 
Gradually, however, income-depressing forces 
began to operate. As the land most suited to 
rice cultivation was taken up it increasingly 
became easier for a young man to become a 
tenant rather than clear his own land. At the 
same time, growing indebtedness among the 
peasantry was increasing the tenancy rate as 
more and more land passed to non-cultivators. 
Burmese peasants were also adversely affected 
after about 1914 by increased competition for 
jobs and land from Indian labour. In a particu- 
larly valuable chapter, the author traces the 
gradual change from a situation where Indian 
and Burmese labour was complementary, the 
former working in the docks and mills while the 
latter tilled the land, to a situation where both 
were competing for land and urban jobs. 

The problems of land-tenure and of credit 
rightly receive a good deal of attention. The 
steadily increasing proportion of land owned 
by non-cultivators caused some concern to the 
administration. But official attempts to assist 
the peasant either through the medium of land- 
law or the provision of credit were unsuccessful. 
The great difficulty of trying to prevent land 
alienation is that restrictions on alienation 
automatically reduce the value of the land as a 
collateral against borrowing and can cause 
serious problems for the peasant who is already 
integrated into the credit network. Unless 
official credit institutions can provide credit on 
the basis of crop collateral, restrictions on 
alienation may worsen rather than improve the 
peasants’ lot. Facilities under the Agri- 
culturalists’ Loans Act, 1884, and the Land 
Improvement Loans Act, 1883, were not much 
used precisely because there were fixed repay- 
ment periods and higher levels of security were 
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required than by Chettiar and other credit 
sources. À careful reading of the chapters on 
land-tenure and agricultural credit provides 
valuable background for anyone contemplating 
‘land reform ’ and should serve as a warning of 
the dangers of ill-thought-out schemes which 
aim to ‘solve’ highly complex problems. 
Dr. Cheng is to be congratulated for demon- 
strating the interactions which occurred 
between tenure and credit problems. 

While Europe provided markets for rice and 
& source of cheap consumer goods imports and 
European firms provided milling, shipping, and 
marketing services, the impaot of these firms 
on the Burmese economy was not entirely 
favourable. There were a number of attempts 
by millers to establish price agreements. 
Dr. Cheng gives some discussion of the opera- 
tions of the Bullinger Pool and argues that it 
was possibly involved in the increase in rail 
rates on rice which oceurred in 1922. This 
damaged the small up-country rice mills which 
had proved to be economic ventures since, by 
utilizing cheap labour in the slack season, they 
were complementary to agricultural production 
and provided a useful source of rural employ- 
ment. Although the discussion of these matters 
i8 brief, the author provides enough material to 
show the critical role that public utility pricing 
policies can have on the development of an 
economy. She also gives brief mention of the 
rate-fixing activities of the shipping con- 
ferences which resulted in the Rangoon- 
Europe freight rate being little below the 
Bangkok-Europe rate despite the shorter 
distance involved. 

All in all this is à useful book which can be 
read with profit by anyone interested in the 
economic development of South East Asia. It 
contains & good description of the technique of 
rice-growing and can be read as background to 
the current attempts being made to raise agri- 
cultural output in Asia by the introduction of 
new seed strains. It is interesting to note that 
from 1880 the Agricultural Department carried 
out research on seed selection and multiplica- 
tion but that in 1934-5 under 8 per cent of the 
cultivated paddy acreage used improved seeds. 
This may have been due to lack of attention to 
the relationship between improved seed, 
fertilizer, and water control. A little more 
discussion of this would have been welcome but 
it would be ungrateful to demand more from a 
book which is full of usefu] ideas and insights. 


P. INGHAM AYRE 


MonicA WILSON and [LEONARD 
THompson (ed.): The Oxford history 
of South Africa. 1. South Africa 
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to 1870. xxii, 502 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1969. 75s. 


This volume 1s the first serious attempt to 
survey the history of all the peoples of South 
Africa since the publication of C. W. De 
Kiewiet's History of South Africa in 1941, and 
that seminal work was more in the nature of an 
essay than a detailed study. What Professors 
Wilson and Thompson intend is to lift South 
African historiography into the main stream of 
African history. It is as a part of tropical 
African history that South African history 
should be approached, however great the 
divergencies may be. So little is known of the 
African side of South African history that as 
yet this presents formidable methodological 
problems. The editors of this volume have 
courageously tackled these problems, even if 
they have not fully resolved them. 

The book is, perhaps inevitably, uneven. 
Six out of the nine chapters are from the pens 
of the editors, but this does not impose more 
than a modicum of unity upon the whole. 
R. R. Inskeep provides an account of the 
archaeological evidence up to the Iron Age. 
Professor Wilson, who is an anthropologist, 
contributes chapters on the pre-nineteenth 
century history of the non-white groups, the 
Khoisan, the Nguni, and the Sotho. The 
chapters by Drs. Katzen and Davenport on the 
history of the white settlement at the Cape 
under the Dutch and the British are admirable 
statements of conventional South African 
history, and are therefore somewhat at 
variance with the editors’ intentions. The 
sections by Professors Wilson and Thompson 
on the main areas of interracial conflict, the 
Eastern Frontier of the Cape, Natal/Zululand, 
and the High Veld reveal the imbalance in the 
evidence. Much remains to be discovered, for 
instance, of the history of the Cape Africans 
throughout the Hundred Years’ War (1770's 
to 1870's), and of the Zulu kingdom, especially 
its middle period. The three historians con- 
cerned (Thompson, Katzen, and Davenport) 
have their own differing ideas about the major 
issues of South African history, but the most 
taxing methodological problems arise in the 
writing of the crucial chapters on the earlier 
history of the non-white groups. 

For anthropologists to equip themselves with 
the historical perspectives necessary to account 
for the process of change 18 an exercise of 
extreme difficulty. An intricate comparative 
method involving many discrete societies is 
one element in the exercise, but what cannot be 
done is to interpolate what is known of a 
people at a late period of time into their past. 
This invites the drawing of historical con- 
clusions from mere assumptions. The editors 
assail the long-held misconceptions about the 
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static (and, therefore ahistorical) nature of 
African societies, quoting as an example 
Trevor-Roper’s well-known castigations. But 
Trevor-Roper’s embellished style conceals an 
element of caution which should be heeded 
more than it has been by historians of pre- 
literate societies : it 18 no mean task to create 
a coherent history of such peoples. 

Dr. Inskeep, the archaeologist, insists upon 
the speculative nature of most of his con- 
clusions, stating that ‘in the absence of 
systematic research, interpretation of the 
evidence is hazardous’ (p.39). Professor 
Wilson, in spite of wise words in the intro- 
duction, is more definitive about the earlier 
history of the non-white groups. Yet a great 
deal of the evidence used is taken from 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century accounts of 
these peoples. The situation as observed by 
white colonists had been the result of centuries 
of admixture between many small groups, but 
our knowledge of the history of these is 
extremely limited. The admixture 1s acknow- 
ledged in the chapter on the Sotho (p. 133), in 
terms, however, of three distinct physical 
types. The evidence from skeletal remains 18 
notoriously difficult to interpret, and the type 
* bush-boskop °’, which Professor Wilson takes 
as fact, has yet to be adequately defined. 

There is not sufficient evidence (the accounts 
of the shipwrecked sailors included) to extend 
social, political, and economie descriptions and 
analyses of the non-white societies recorded in 
the last 170 years into the pre-eighteenth 
century past with any degree of certamty. It 
cannot be assumed. that differences in kinship 
systems between the Sotho and the Nguni 
existed-in earlier times; likewise with such 
socio-cultural traits as fish avoidance (if the 
Nguni had a fish taboo) (p. 96). Language is 
especially subject to the extremes of historical 
vicissitudes. Similarity in speech in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries does not 
necessarily ‘imply close interaction’ pre- 
viously, nor is there necessarily ‘a marked 
tendency for differences in custom to coincide 
with differences in language ' (p. 79) over a long 
period of time. 

The more recent uniformity of the Sotho and 
the Nguni groups might conceal or distort past 
differences. That this 1s the case in a not 
dissimilar situation 1s suggested by Dorothy 
Sylvester in a penetrating study of the Anglo- 
Welsh border country: ‘In the parts where 
the Celtic settlement was succeeded by an 
Anglian occupation and in turn by an Anglo- 
Norman, certain archaic elements such as the 
older forms of place-names and habitation 
patterns have survived from the Celtic period, 
whereas in the purely Welsh areas most of these 
older forms have been lost in the slow evolution 
to the predominantly ' modern °’ Welsh place- 
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names and the dispersion of habitations ’ 
(Dorothy Sylvester, T'he rural landscape of the 
Welsh borderland, London, 1969, 497). 

In South Africa the blanket terms Sotho and 
Nguni should be used with care for pre- 
Mfeeane (early nineteenth century) history. 
The rapidity and thoroughness by which one 
group of people can assimilate almost the entire 
range of cultural attributes of another has been 
exemplified (albeit tentatively) by John 
Lamphear, in a paper presented to an African 
history seminar at the Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies, London, m 1968. He argues 
that the Paranilotes of the northern part of 
East Africa were agricultural people who 
moved south from the Lake Stefanie region. 
They absorbed the totally different pastoral 
culture of the older inhabitants of the Rift 
Valley area; apparently the only Paranilote 
feature which remained was their languages, 
which they retained and imposed upon the 
people they absorbed (or who absorbed them). 
The peopling of many parts of Africa has been 
a highly complex process which cannot be 
deduced simply from recently recorded 
population patterns. 

This criticism is not prompted by any desire 
to question the approach of this ambitious and 
opportune work; rather the intention is to 
induce much more research into the earlier 
phases of South African history. Professors 
Wilson and Thompson have produced a history 
which covers a vast if imperfectly known field. 
All future historians of South Africa will be (or 
ought to be) indebted to this pioneering work, 
for the numerous leads it provides them, and 
for the fascinating insights into a past hitherto 
shrouded by prejudiced judgements. 


ANTHONY ATMORE 


Wm. RoGER Louis and JEAN STENGERS : 
E. D. Mores History of the Congo 
reform movement. xiv, 289 pp., front., 
2 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1968. 48s. 


E. D. Morel must rank with Harry Johnston 
as one of the most prolific of early Africanists. 
His interests, however, were more narrowly 
specialized, and he devoted the prime years of 
his life to unveiling the colonial methods used 
by King Leopold of the Congo and to launching 
a long, intensive, and finally successful cam- 
paign to arouse humanitarian and government 
opinions against Leopold. In particular Morel 
demonstrated, in a stream of articles, letters to 
the press, books, and in his own West African 
Mail, subsidized out of the philanthropic funds 
of John Holt and William Cadbury, that 
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Leopold was not introducing trade to the 
Congo, but extracting rubber and ivory by 
means of taxation. Morel also alleged, with 
some justice, that the revenue so derived was 
being deliberately minimized in misleading 
budgets and trade figures. In order to arouse 
publie sentiment Morel used his considerable 
skills as a publicist to expose the atrocities 
committed by agents of the Congo Free State 
in the course of this exploitation. In particular 
the requirement that cartridges used in main- 
taining ‘law and order’ should be accounted 
for with the hand of a victim was shown to have 
led to brutalities against the peoples of the 
rubber-bearing forests. 

Morel started to write a history of his Congo 
Reform Association in which he described the 
growth of his campaign and the counter- 
activities of Leopold’s skilful polemicists. He 
described his relations with numerous interested 
parties, the press, commercial interests, other 
crusading movements, missionaries (including 
Sir John Harris), British, American, and 
Belgian politicians, and particularly with 
Sir Roger Casement. Perhaps because of the 
subsequent fate of Casement, Morel never com- 
pleted or published his history, but it was 
found among his papers and Wm. Roger Louis 
has added a chapter ably completing the story. 
Dr. Louis and Professor Stengers have also 
appended some useful critical notes to Morel’s 
own text. 

The third and perhaps most interesting part 
of the book contains Jean Stengers’s assess- 
ment of Morel. He shows with great clarity 
how Morel’s attitude to Belgium and Belgian 
colonization shifted from an impartial analysis 
made in 1897, which revealed several favour- 
able points, to a rigid refusal to see anything 
but evil. Professor Stengers also shows how 
Belgian opinion moved in relation to Morel. At 
first it was assumed that he was the tool of 
commercial interests out to blacken Leopold’s 
reputation and seize the Congo for Britain. As 
liberal opinion in Belgium gradually began to 
recognize the dehumanizing shortcomings of 
Leopoldian colonization, a local campaign for 
expropriation by Belgium was mounted. The 
British government approved such a proposal 
in order to calm the growing clamour which 
Morel had raised, and in the belief that Belgian 
control would be the surest way to gain reform 
without violently upsetting the balance of 
Europe by a new African scramble. Morel 
remained sceptical, however, and when, after 
the Belgian take-over of 1908, he continued to 
press for improved conditions in the Congo, 
Belgian opinion reacted strongly against the 
affront to its national honour. As Morel’s 
reputation sank Leopold was posthumously 
rehabilitated as a great imperial pioneer. 
During the German occupation of Belgium the 
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name of Morel became even more odious 
because of his association with Casement, who 
was hanged in Britain, having been convicted 
of high treason. Morel was now depicted in 
Belgium as the tool not of British, but of 
German imperialism. This Morel myth grew so 
luxuriantly that in 1929 the préfet apostolique 
of Katanga could write of the ‘ bandit ’ Morel 
who led the odious anti-Belgian campaign and 
was executed by British justice. In fact Morel 
died of disappointment when, after defeating 
Winston Churchill for a seat in Parliament, he 
was rewarded not with the Foreign Secretary- 
ship in Macdonald’s government, but with an 
abortive nomination for the Nobel Peace Prize. 
His ogre-hke reputation survived in Belgium, 
however, and in the 1948 Biographie 
coloniale belge (1, 718) reference may be found 
to ‘le missionaire [sic] protestant Morel . . . et 
son équipe de calomniateurs ’. 
DAVID BIRMINGHAM 


Victor TuRNER: The forest of symbols : 
aspects of Ndembu ritual. xiv, 405 pp., 
front., 10 plates. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1967. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. £7 2s. 6d.) 


This volume is a collection of papers by Pro- 
fessor Turner which, with a single notable 
exception, have previously been published 
elsewhere. The papers deal with various 
aspects within the general field of ritual and 
symbolism, and most of them directly and 
primarily concern the Ndembu people of 
western Zambia who have gained such anthro- 
pological eminence by Professor Turner’s 
publications. The book contains two sections. 
In the first of these the concern is mainly with 
theoretical issues. Here are reprinted his by 
now well-known papers, ‘Symbolism in 
Ndembu ritual’ (first published in 1964), 
* Ritual symbolism, morality and social 
structure among the Ndembu ' (1965), ‘ Color 
classification in Ndembu ritual: & problem in 
primitive classification ' (1963), * Betwixt and 
between: the liminal period in rites de 
passage ' (1964), and * Witchcraft and sorcery ' 
(1964). In the second section, containing what 
the author calls ‘descriptive accounts of 
aspects of ritual’, are his earlier essays on 
Ndembu doctors, hunting rituals, and the 
treatment of disease. In these latter writings 
also Professor Turner is, of course, seldom 
content merely with description, and in each 
one there is considerable analytical interest in 
his mode of exposition. 

It is most valuable to have these important 
pieces brought together in a single volume for 
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ready reference, and to set beside his Schism 
and continuity, Chihamba the white spirit, and 
The drums of affliction. Nevertheless, it seems 
a little unfortunate that Professor Turner did 
not quite finish the job off completely by editing 
his pieces to avoid unnecessary repetition and 
to provide some cross-referencing, rather than 
giving straight reprints from the original 
sources. Moreover one wonders where, if at 
all, the author would now wish to modify or 
add to his earlier writing and thinkmg. This is 
not, of course, the book ın which Professor 
Turner seeks to distil his ideas and his methods 
in the field of ritual. For that we must still 
hopefully wait, meantime noting again the 
richness of his Ndembu data, the clarity of his 
exposition, and the valuable suggestiveness of 
his analyses. 

The longest contribution to this volume has 
not, however, been published before; and it 
is to this that many anthropologists will turn 
first. It is a 125 pp. account and analysis of a 
particular male circumcision rite. This is a most 
impressive achievement, and it must rank 
among the very best accounts of such rituals. 
It shows all of Professor Turner’s perceptive- 
ness, care for detail, and analytical insight. 
The many scholars interested in circumcision 
and initiation will naturally find a great deal of 
interest m the account ; but, quite charaoteris- 
tically, there is a good deal more in it than just 
the ethnographer’s art. The author states that 
the circumcision rituals (or, for that matter, 
any other set of rituals) are intelligible, not by 
themselves as a kind of closed system, but only 
within their ‘ritual field’: ‘on the one 
hand... the generic beliefs and practices of 
[the rituals], and, on the other, . . . its specific 
social setting’ (p.262). Such a field has 
discoverable spatial, structural, and power 
characteristics; and Professor Turner well 
demonstrates these in the particular case. He 
refrains from a culture and society dichotomy, 
but declares in effect that an understanding of 
ritual performance requires knowledge not only 
of the social context of that performance but 
also of the sociological factors (the ‘ power’ 
factors) affecting and affected by that particular 
performance. In itself this is scarcely a novel 
idea ; and yet Professor Turner brilliantly uses 
it, and extends it, to interpret in detail the 
actual performance (not an idealized general- 
ized performance, be it noted) which he saw 
and recorded. The result is outstanding. No 
one concerned with the significance of ritual 
can afford to neglect this. Few anthropologists 
have quite the richness of recorded data on 
which to base their analyses in such matters. 
This newly published account of a Ndembu 
circumcision rite, together with the essays 
previously published, are a good demonstra- 
tion of the rightful eminence of Professor 
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Turner among social anthropologists and 
especially in the field of ritual and symbolism. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


EUGENE Cotran: Kenya. Vol. 1. The 
law of marriage and divorce.—[Vol.] 11. 
The law of succession. (Restatement of 
African Law, [1]-2.) xxxiv, 213 pp. ; 
xxxi, 19] pp. London: Sweet and 
Maxwell, 1968-9. 78s. per vol. 


One of the heritages of colonial rule is legal 
confusion. Within the new African state are 
numerous ethnic groups each with its own, still 
mainly unwritten, customary law. To a large 
extent the statute law of the state has been 
that of the metropolitan country ; and even 
when the higher courts are expressly instructed 
to judge certain types of case—principally 
those dealing with personal status and pro- 
perty—according to customary law, their 
interpretations have very often been founded 
upon the concepts and terminology of the 
metropolitan law. Indigenous legal practi- 
tioners in these new states have received most, 
if not all, of their training in the metropolitan 
country and have tended to be intolerant of the 
customary law of their people, arguing that it 
is too variable from one ethnic group to 
another, too imprecise in definition, and too 
difficult to ascertain. Let it be replaced by a 
modern code based upon Western legal 
principles! But laws which are at too great 
variance with local practice go unheeded and 
fall into disrepute. The educated élite is now 
more sympathetic towards a national law, 
embodying local concepts. And political 
leaders in some states have gone as far as to 
see statute law as a means of engineering 
changes in the social structure. So the need has 
become even more urgent—to record customary 
law ; to unify 1t, perhaps, so that the myriad of 
differences can be expressed broadly in terms 
of two or more patterns; and to express it in 
terms of common concepts, usually those of the 
metropolitan legal system. 

Two methods are possible: one may make 
an intensive study of the legal process—but 
one is limited by time and costs to the study of 
a few areas; or one may record simply the 
legal rules upheld by the various ethnic groups 
throughout the state. The Restatement of 
African Law project is of the latter type; the 
two volumes here reviewed, of the laws of 
marriage and divorce and of succession in 
Kenya, are its first published results. Never- 
theless this method is not necessarily quick or 
cheap—for work began on the recording in 
1961, seven and eight years respectively before 
the publication of the volumes. 
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All the peoples of Kenya are covered except 
the Somali and related groups; the remainder 
are classed in 15 ethnic groups (17 in the 
volume on succession, the matrilineal Digo and 
Duruma of the coastal plain being separated 
from the patrilineal Giriama). In each ethnic 
group a small panel, predominantly of court 
members, provided information on the law 
upheld in their courts, according to a set frame- 
work of questions posed by Mr. Cotran. We are 
told that these panels ironed out local varia- 
tions—' where the variation was & matter of 
detail rather than of principle, e.g. amount of 
compensation, a unification was sought and 
effected by agreement’ (1, p.xv). They also 
supplied legal rules to cover situations which, 
seemingly, did not arise in traditional social 
life. Local court records were not examined but 
each volume contains, in an appendix, relevant 
cases which have been heard by the Court of 
Review—a body of predominantly expatriate 
judges. Each volume thus consists of a series 
of bold statements of legal rules, amplified with 
some ethnographic data especially on marriage 
and funeral customs, arranged for each ethnic 
group under a common set of headings. 

How useful will these books be to those 
practising in Kenya? It is difficult for an 
academic reviewer to judge. In the lowest 
customary courts the members of the bench 
will presumably be sufficiently versed in local 
law not to need these volumes. The higher 
courts may use them as guides—but since they 
have no statutory effect the judges will still 
have to rely on assessors or expert witnesses. 
When alien to the customary law at issue they 
will at least avoid the worst pitfalls and we 
should not find, as happened in Ghana in the 
first decades of the century, the courts holding 
as matrilineal an ethnic group known to every- 
one else to be emphatically patrilineal. The 
arrangement of the volumes may facilitate the 
development of a unified law—but this is likely 
to be so general in its formulation that each 
customary court will be able to interpret it 
according to its own local needs and the 
bewildering variety in the law will be with us 
again. 

One serious omission in the Restatement is 
any discussion of the methods by which the 
customary law is applied. We are told nothing 
of the legal process or the punishments appro- 
priate to infringements of the law. In fact it is 
not clear in many instances whether the laws 
are enforceable in the courts or are merely 
social norms. Thus for several ethnic groups it 
is stated, in Vol. 1, that the husband's father is 
legally bound to supply the bride-wealth for his 
son’s first wife (my emphasis). Then as a corol- 
lary it is added that, as a modern development, 
many sons find their own  bride-wealth. 
A sociologist will gather from this that in the 
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past the father usually paid, nowadays with 
cash incomes available the son is often able to 
contribute some or all of the sum needed. But 
what should the legal practitioner make of the 
statements ? Could a son sue his father in the 
past ? To a sociologist this would seem to be 
unlikely, but the use of the word ‘ legally’ 
infers that he could ; if this1s so, we ought to be 
told at what age a son may demand a wife ; 
we are not told. 

The distinction between legal rules and norms 
is by no means clear-cut, for in assessing a 
man’s guilt the court will heed the degree to 
which he has departed from the norms of his 
people, and so give legal recognition to these. 
But the Restatement does not record the 
manner by which customary court judges 
evaluate the legal rules and norms. Men land 
in court because laws conflict, because laws are 
ill-defined, and because they believe that they 
themselves are subject to extenuating circum- 
stances. The Court of Review cases amply 
demonstrate the complexity of the parties’ 
predicaments. The expatriate judges in this 
court have a marked predilection for the con- 
cept of ‘ natural justice 1n often holding, for 
instance, that children should stay with a 
mother and genitor who care for them rather 
than a legal husband/father who does not. 
But were the local customary courts so hard- 
hearted ? The Court of Review sometimes 
mentions the judgement on appeal of the local 
District Officer, but almost never the findings 
of the lowest court. Customary law too has its 
principles of equity but these are not mentioned 
in the Restatement. We are told, for instance, 
that a marriage, to be valid, must have the 
consent of the parents of the spouses. We are 
not told under what circumstances the cohabi- 
tation of an eloping couple will be recognized 
by the courts as a valid marriage—when, for 
example, the man comes to court to claim 
damages for his ‘ wife's" adultery or the bride- 
wealth for his daughters. One begins to suspect 
that the Restatement will not provide the 
answers for the issues which actually come 
before the courts. 

Another serious criticism of the Restate- 
ment is that the author, one suspects, has 
framed his questions too much according to 
English legal principles, not enough according 
to customary principles. It is now well known 
that, among most African peoples, rights in a 
given piece of land might be held by several 
persons ; for instance one may hold a right to 
use the land whilst rights to alienate it reside 
with the descent group. Yet the volume on 
succession implies, for each ethme group, that 
a man’s property is divided among his heirs, 
each holding in his own share the same rights as 
were enjoyed by the deceased. There is no 
mention of joint or corporate ownership, of 
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distinctions between self-acquired and inherited 
property. The author even ignores a Court of 
Review case cited. Thus, in case no. 6 the 
Court, advised by its own assessors and con- 
firming the judgement of the District Officer 
and a majority of his assessors, held that the 
coco-nut trees planted by a Duruma man (and, 
by extension, all self-acquired property) should 
pass to his son; inherited property alone 
passed to a brother. The text of the Restate- 
ment (pp. 90, 93) states that the traditional 
law, whereby the distribution of property 
depended on the type of marriage contracted 
(n either case self-acquired property largely 
went to the eldest brother of the deceased), is 
now giving way to a system wherein sons 
inherit all a man’s property. No mention is 
here made of the principle adduced in the 
Court of Review. The Restatement does, 
indeed, record where appropriate that a widow 
receives a life interest in land cultivated by her 
during her husband’s lifetime; but other 
instances of limitations of rights held in 
inherited property are not given. The custom- 
ary law of property might well constitute a 
further volume in this series—it is certainly 
complex enough to warrant separate treatment. 

Finally, any recording of customary law 
raises the spectre of judges in future decades 
firmly recognizing rules that have long fallen 
into abeyance locally. The author of these two 
Restatement volumes trusts that they will be 
repeatedly revised and may, in future, incor- 
porate more ease material. But in view of the 
apparent time and effort expended on these 
volumes, is frequent revision a reasonable 
hope? Both volumes attempt to indicate 
directions in which law is changing, either by 
juxtaposing traditional rules with modern rules 
or by citing modern developments, e.g. the 
payment of the first bride-wealth by sons cited 
above. But very little is stated as being in 
process of change ; yet one suspects that many 
local practices, especially but not only in the 
amount and method of bride-wealth payment, 
deviate markedly from the expressed legal 
rule. Local customary court judges will be 
cognizant of these practices and will disregard 
obsolete rules ; judges who are not natives of 
the area in the question will, as seems to happen 
in the present Court of Review, resort to 
‘natural Justice? or some other alien concept 
in an attempt to find equitable solutions. 
They will not be assisting 1n the development 
of the customary law but will be maintaining 
a dual system—the one attempting to mitigate 
the alleged deficiencies in the other. This 
situation could be partially remedied if a 
synopsis of the social and economic change in 
each ethnic group was included in these 
volumes. Even better would be separate 
studies of the effect on the customary law of 
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specific areas (to be used as illustrative 
material) of such factors as cash crop cultiva- 
tion, land shortage, migration, and the like. 
Such studies would, of course, be equally 
valuable to the sociologist. The present 
Restatement volumes do, in the systematic 
arrangement of the laws, provide him with the 
basis of cross-cultural studies; but their use 
here is very limited. For the academic lawyer 
too there is little interest in these volumes. 
How far they will help or hinder the courts of 
Kenya in their attempt to provide equitable 
solutions in rapidly changing societies is a 
matter, I feel, for empirical study rather than 
my somewhat gloomy prognostication. What- 
ever the outcome, however, the effort expended 
will have been well worth while; to ignore 
customary law would be disastrous; the 
Restatement is one of the most important 
experiments in the history of African law. 


P. C. LLOYD 


Marvin Harris: The rise of anthro- 
pological theory: a history of theories 
of culture. [x], 806 pp. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, [1969]. 
£6 6s. 


In this monumental volume Professor Marvin 
Harris attempts a comprehensive assessment 
of the theoretical foundations of anthropology. 
Such a critique of most of the significant trends 
in a discipline can never be entirely impartial, 
and the author states his own theoretical 
leanings in the first chapter. He explains that 
his main reason for writing the book was ‘ to 
reassert the methodological priority of the 
search for the laws of history in the science of 
man’. The approach he advocates is that of 
cultural materialism, which he describes as a 
form of techno-environmental and techno- 
economic determinism. This theory assumes 
that ‘similar technologies applied to similar 
environments tend to produce similar arrange- 
ments of labour in production and distribution, 
that these in turn call forth similar kinds of 
social groupings which justify and coordinate 
their activities by means of similar systems of 
values and belief’ (p. 4). He argues that the 
principle of techno-economie and techno- 
environmental determinism has never been 
applied consistently to anthropological data, 
and that it was prematurely discredited despite 
the admitted inability of the science of man to 
develop a viable alternative. With a view to 
gathering support for the cultural-materialistic 
strategy the author embarks upon a survey of 
the development of anthropological theories of 
culture, and it is this survey which constitutes 
the main body of the book. Yet the theory of 
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the determinism defined above remains 
unproven and the present book contains no 
concrete examples of its practical applicability. 

It would be unfair, however, to judge the 
merit of Professor Harris’s study by the tena- 
bility of his central thesis. Even while 
disagreeing with his belief that it is possible to 
discover ‘laws’ of history comparable to the 
laws of the natural sciences, one must acknow- 
ledge the painstaking assembly and analysis of 
a vast body of writings in the field of anthro- 
pology and related disciplines. 

Professor Harris traces the beginnings of 
anthropologieal theory to the era known as the 
Enlightenment when John Locke provided the 
metaphysical foundations for the subsequent 
speculations on the concept of culture and the 
relationships between conditioning environ- 
ment and human thought and action. Scholars 
such as d'Holbach and Helvetius approached 
the threshold of cultural materialism, but were 
diverted by their own dedication to the power 
of individual rational choice and thus reverted 
to explanations in line with the traditional 
cultural idealism. A chapter entitled ‘ Reaction 
and recovery: the early nineteenth century ’ 
deals with Comte, Hegel, John Stuart Mill, 
Quételet, and Buckle, and Professor Harris 
argues that the neglect of the latter figures by 
anthropologists leave an inexplicable gap 
between the concept of culture as proposed by 
Boas and the sources of environmentalism in 
the eighteenth century. The ‘ Rise of racial 
determinism ’ is the title of the next chapter in 
which the author discusses the long-drawn-out 
controversy between the doctrines of mono- 
genesis and polygenesis with all its implications 
for the theories of environmentalism and racial 
determinism. The fifth chapter is devoted to an 
exposition of the evolutionary theories of 
Herbert Spencer and Darwin, and in the sixth 
chapter Professor Harris discusses the applica- 
tion of evolutionary methods to ethnographic 
and prehistoric data. He finds justification for 
the comparative method which uses the know- 
ledge of contemporary primitive groups for 
an understanding of chronologically earlier 
cultures, even though he admits that the 
nineteenth-century evolutionists under- 
estimated the diversity of cultures and over- 
simplified comparisons. But Malinowski’s 
scorn of any interest in survivals is clearly not 
shared by Professor Harris, and there is indeed 
a case for the adoption of a diachronic method 
which explains present-day phenomena by 
reference to earlier conditions. In ch. vii the 
author reviews the achievements of Morgan, 
Bachofen, Maine, McLennan, and Tylor, and 
in ch. viii he discusses the relevance for anthro- 
pology of the dialectical materialism of Marx 
and Engels. Though not uncritical of various 
fallacies of Marx and his followers, Professor 
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Harris devotes considerable space to showing 
that ‘ Marx and Engels had succeeded in going 
further than any of their contemporaries 
toward the formulation of a “ law ’’ of cultural 
evolution”. Both were heavily influenced by 
Morgan, and Professor Harris argues that 
because of Morgan’s incorporation into Com- 
munist doctrine, American anthropology of the 
first half of the twentieth century developed 
entirely in reaction to, instead of independently 
of, Marxism. . 

The three American anthropologists Boas, 
Kroeber, and Lowie, whose theories and 
achievements are familiar to most modern 
students of anthropology, form the subject- 
matter of ch. ix-xiii, and ch. xiv deals mainly 
with the problem of diffusionism. It is in the 
latter chapter that the author's limitations 
become most apparent, and while his summary 
of the literature relating to the earlier chapters 
and subjects is unusually full and. accurate, the 
discussion of diffusionism is based on an all too 
limited knowledge of the relevant German 
sources. Important members of the culture- 
historical school such as W. Koppers and 
Robert von Heine-Geldern are not mentioned 
at all and Leo Frobenius only in a rather mis- 
leading context. Wilhelm Schmidt, whom 
Professor Harris considers the central figure of 
continental diffusionism, is dealt with more 
fully, but essential aspects of his contribution, 
such as his important linguistic work, are 
ignored. Professor Harris is mistaken more- 
over if he believes that the 12 volumes of 
Schmidt’s Der Ursprung der Gottesidee deal 
only with the theory that the most primitive 
hunters and food-gatherers ‘have the purest 
understanding of the nature of God’. Several 
of the volumes are concerned exclusively with 
a detailed comparative analysis of the religions 
and mythologies of relatively advanced peoples. 
Perhaps more serious is the lack of any 
reference to the successful combination of 
archaeological and anthropological research by 
Heine-Geldern, whose methods, though striotly 
in the tradition of diffusionism, were very 
different from those of Schmidt and his circle. 
No one can be equally familiar with the writings 
of all the major schools of anthropology, and in 
a critical work, such as Professor Harris’s 
study, the omission of any discussion of con- 
tinental diffusionism would have been prefer- 
able to an assessment based on fragmentary 
and only partly understood evidence. 

Ch. xv-xvii are devoted to a discussion of 
the approaches lumped together under the 
blanket-term ‘ culture and personality’. The 
author distinguishes between the pre-Freudian 
school represented by Ruth Benedict and the 
earlier writings of Margaret Mead, the Freudian 
approach of Géza Róheim and Kardiner, and 
the work of John Whiting. While he points out 
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that the meeting of anthropology and psycho- 
analysis has produced a rich harvest of 
ingenious functional hypotheses ', he finds that 
psychoanalysis had little to offer cultural 
anthropology by way of scientific methodology. 
For the entire idiom of the Freudian synthesis 
can at the most elucidate some universals of 
human development, but specific cultural 
differences and similarities elude psycho- 
analytical explanations. 

At a time when the meteoric rise of Lévi- 
Strauss has brought French sociological 
thinking into the limelight of anthropological 
discussions, ch. xviii can hardly add sub- 
stantially to the assessment of French 
structuralism. Besides providing a general 
introduction to Durkheim and his successors, 
Professor Harris devotes in this chapter a dis- 
proportionately large space to a very detailed 
and excessively sardonic account of the con- 
troversy between Needham and Homans- 
Schneider about the distinction between 
prescribed and preferred types of marriage. 
The author sympathizes with neither side, and 
concludes the chapter on French structuralism 
by accusing Lévi-Strauss of having failed 
‘utterly? to comprehend Marx’s role in the 
development of the social sciences. 

It is hardly to be expected that the author 
would be very sympathetic to British social 
anthropology, yet his treatment of the subject 
in ch. xix is reasonably balanced. It is both 
naive and uncharitable, however, to accuse 
Malinowski in 1969 of a sanctimonious approach 
to colonial problems as they existed in the 
1930’s. No one except those with truly pro- 
phetic gifts could then foresee that the 
relations between the races in Africa might not 
develop along the lines of peaceful economic 
and political collaboration, and accepting 
colonial rule as a given factor likely to persist 
for some decades Malnowski’s theory that 
Europeans and Africans were involved in a 
process of give-and-take was not as unrealistic 
as it might appear to-day. To the English 
reader ch. xix provides nothing very new, but 
American students, to whom it 1s clearly 
directed will find ıt a useful guide. 

Ch. xx 1s devoted to an elaborate exposition 
of the concepts ‘emic’ and ‘etic’ and the 
so-called ‘new ethnography’ as proposed by 
Sturtevant. According to the author ‘the 
concepts of emics and etics provide an episte- 
mological and operational basis for distin- 
guishing between cultural idealism and cultural 
materialism’. The discussion of the relative 
usefulness of the emic and the etic approach in 
ethnographic research seems to be somewhat 
sterile, for only in the rarest of cases is it 
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possible to verify ethnographic data by 
‘independent observers using similar opera- 
tions’. If, as the author suggests, etic state- 
ments depend for their validity on such 
verification by a ‘community of scientific 
observers’ the majority of ethnographic 
accounts must be judged as lacking uin 
significance. 

A chapter on ‘Statistical survey and the 
nomothetic revival ’ deals mainly with the use 
of statistical techniques by Murdock, and 
particularly with his great comparative enter- 
prise known as the Human Relations Area 
Files. The usefulness of this enormous com- 
pilation of ethnographic data seems to be 
limited by the unevenness of the source 
material, and the author over-estimates perhaps 
the importance of Murdock’s approach when 
he describes the principle on which it 1s based 
as ‘representative ... of the future course of 
ethnology °. But he is certainly right when he 
concludes that ‘the statistical cross-cultural 
survey method should never be the lone or 
primary instrument of nomothetic research ’, 
and that ‘there is no substitute for macro- 
theory founded on detailed diachronic and 
synchronic causal-functional analysis of specific 
cases ’. 

In the last two chapters of the book the 
theory of cultural materialism is discussed 
under the aspects of general evolution and 
cultural ecology. The most prominent figure 
in the revival of evolutionism is Leslie White, 
and the greater part of ch. xxii is devoted to a 
critique of his writings. Though Professor 
Harris ıs clearly in sympathy with Wlute’s 
basic approach, he disagrees with his notion 
that cultural materialism as a general strategy 
leads only to highly abstract evolutionary 
sequences. The controversy between Leslie 
White and J. Steward is discussed in con- 
siderable detail, and the author commends 
Steward for seeking ‘ to identify the material 
condition of sociocultural life in terms of the 
articulation between production processes and 
habitat’. Finally Wittfogel’s hydraulic theory 
is considered, and the book concludes some- 
what abruptly with a comparison of the agri- 
cultural civilizations of Mesopotamia and 
Mexico. 

Unlikely though it is that many anthro- 
pologists will agree with all of the author’s 
assessments of the many different schools and 
individual scholars discussed, few will deny 
the merit of a book which presents a grand 
conspectus of anthropological theories from 
the very beginning of the discipline up to the 
present day. 

C. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 
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Oswanp Loretz: Texte aus Chagar 
Bazar und Tell Brak. Teil 1. 
(Alter Orient und Altes Testament : 
Verôffentlichungen zur Kultur und 
Geschichte des Alten Orients und des 
Alten Testaments, Bd. 3/1.) 76 pp., 
2 plates. Kevelaer: Verlag Butzon 

. und Bercker; Neukirchen-Vluyn : 
Neukirchener Verlag des Erziehungs- 
vereins, 1969. DM 26. 


The late Professor Gadd, while in charge of 
the evacuated British Museum Assyrian col- 
lection at Braughton Quarry during 1939-40, 
published 84 cuneiform texts found by 
Mallowan at Chagar Bazar and Brak in 
1937-8 in the Upper Habur. As he was then 
acting as the war-time editor of the journal 
Iraq, Gadd took the opportunity of making 
these new texts as widely known as possible 
with the minimum of delay. He therefore 
adopted the course of publishing a catalogue 
of the administrative documents with a 
selection of nine copies of the more typical 
and important texts (a system he urged upon 
the reviewer with the same aim when he was 
later to undertake the first publication of the 
Alalah tablets discovered by Woolley before 
the war in southern Turkey). Until the 
present volume, his work has not been taken 
up in detail by others. 

In this well-printed volume Dr. Loretz has 
recopied the nine texts first presented by Pro- 
fessor Gadd (but with only minor variants 
resulting) and to these has added hand-copies 
of one from Brak and 42 from Chagar Bazar of 
which Gadd had provided catalogue entries 
and pertinent details. He most usefully 
includes copies of 12 Brak fragments and 
20 from Chagar Bazar which had not been 
published before. These are preceded by 
indexes. The proper names are listed with 
some improvement on the author’s previous 
publication but without discussion or com- 
parison with other similar names. However, 
no names from the texts in Aleppo are included. 
Thus about half the texts are omitted (though 
promised in some future fascicule). The index 
of place-names and glossary are similarly 
limited to the Chagar Bazar texts in the 
British Museum. 

It must be emphasized that as this volume 
does not cover all the texts from these two 
sites the reader will still need to refer to Gadd’s 
editio princeps in Iraq, Iv, 2, 1937, 178-85, and 
vH, 1, 1940, 22-61 (recently reprinted). 
Gadd's excellent introduction to the history, 
geography, religion, culture, and industry with 
full indexes remains the best way for the non- 


specialist reader to relate the information to be 
gained from these tablets to that from other 
neighbouring regions. Moreover, the trans- 
literations of 67 of the tablets given by 
Dr. Loretz in a previous article (in ' Alter 
Orient und Altes Testament ’, 1, 1969, 200-43) 
have not been reproduced here (as have the 
indexes and glossary with modifications). Our 
present need is for a complete publication of 
all the texts together with adequate comment 
in the light of all relevant sources. As this may 
be the intention of future parts of this same 
Band, further comment may be superfluous 
and unjust. Nevertheless, this piecemeal 
method of publication is Inconvenient. 

Since this is the first volume in this new 
series to be reviewed in this Bulletin, it must 
be added that the publication under the 
editorship of Drs. K. Berghof, M. Dietrich, and 
O. Loretz of texts and studies which can become 
standard works of reference is much welcomed. 
H. Hunger, Babylonische und assyrische Kolo- 
phone (AOAT, 2), 1968, was a useful and 
promising beginning. 

D. J. W. 


WOLFRAM VON SODEN: Grundriss der 
akkadischen Grammatik (Analecta 
Orientalia, 33 ; 2. unveränderte Auf- 
lage) samt  EÉrgänzungsheft zum 
Grundriss der akkadischen Grammatik 
(Analecta Orientalia, 47). xxiv, 274, 
51*, vin**, 35** pp. Roma: Ponti- 
ficium Institutum Bibheum, 1969. 
L 8,400. 


For over 15 years now Professor von Soden's 
grammar has maintained its position unchal- 
lenged ; at the time of its publication it broke 
new ground in a multitude of ways, and many 
of its findings are regrettably still not fully 
absorbed into the common repertory of know- 
ledge about Akkadian grammar. After a short 
while out of print, it is now reissued, together 
with an additional part (viii + 35 pp. ; avail- 
able separately), which is designed to bring it 
up to date. If in some ways this new publica- 
tion is a little unexciting, the cause must be 
sought in the remarkable way in which the 
original work has weathered the publication of 
thousands of new texts. In his introduction to 
the Ergünzungsheft the author explains that 
time does not allow him to prepare a full new 
edition, with the result that he has decided to 
rectify errors of fact, and incorporate newly 
revealed detail, without recasting the entire 
book. The result is in effect a collection of 
marginalia, but all Assyriologists will be 
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grateful to have their grammar brought yet 
more up to date. 

In her book A linguistic analysis of Akkadian, 
Miss Reiner suggests (pp. 91 ff.) that in the 
later period the writing ba-a-lu may conceal a 
pronounced alef, and stand for ba'alu. This 
can be compared with writings such as /23-al 
(for ial), and ba-al for ba’al (e.g. a-du-nu- 
ba-al nA personal name). However, Professor 
von Soden cannot agree with the theory, since 
he holds that it cannot be reconciled with 
writings like pa-a-nu (for panu), and he states 
(OLZ, txin, 9-10, 1968, col. 457) that it 
requires to be proved that the sign A in later 
texts can stand for ’a; but surely, A at the 
beginning of a word can only be pronounced ’a, 
while his objection to the ambivalence of the 
sign group ba-a (ba’a or bà) is weak: the 
Akkadian scribe (as the modern scholar) 
habitually encountered ambivalences in the 
script without blenching, and so simple a 
choice could be made with great ease. This 
theory, then, seoms to deserve a mention, at 
least, in the Ergánzungsheft, even if the author 
cannot agree with it ; the consequences, if it be 
proved right, are far-ranging. 


“J. N. POSTGATE 


M. Crviz (ed): Materials for the 
Sumerian lexicon. The series lú = ša 
and related texts. (MSL, xr.) xiii, 
251 pp. Roma: Pontificium Insti- 
tutum Biblicum, 1969. L 8,400. 


The continuation of the reconstruction of 
Sumerian and Akkadian lexical lists, prepared 
by the late Professor Benno Landsberger whose 
major task this has been since 1929, is not only 
to be welcomed but also to be noted as an 
essential linguistic tool. In this volume are 
grouped lexical sources applicable to human 
beings (lu) ; kinship terms, titles of a secular or 
religious nature, professional and social classes, 
and states of human body and mind. 

The series is traced from its origins in Uruk 
IVa (that is among the earliest surviving 
written texts) through the Early Dynastic 
form where the ‘ Standard professions list ’ is 
found at Tell Abii Salabikh and at Uruk with 
variant recensions from Fara. The Old 
Babylonian/Middle Babylonian Proto-lu runs 
to about 1,000 lines or entries in its Nippur 
version. At this time the products of human 
actions are sometimes interspersed in the list of 
professions (e.g. technical terms for furrows 
after the words for different agricultural 
workers and musicological terms after lists of 
entertainers) due to thematic or, more rarely, 
graphic attraction. Variation in the type and 
order of the texts at this period may be due to 
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local needs and educational methods. The 
typology offered here is based on the form of 
text (eight-columned tablets or prisms; two- 
columned texts and ‘school exercise’ 
abstracts). This will serve well as a basis for 
further studies. However, the versions from 
peripheral regions (e.g. Ras Shamra) are as yet 
only partly published and there are a number 
of texts listing professions which do not fit into 
this pattern. 

The ‘canonical’ series ‘lu-Sa’ is here 
brought together as part of the Nachlass of 
Dr. Landsberger and is attested in short, 
standard, and long recensions. By the middle 
of the second millennium B.o. the scribes had 
weeded out many of the earlier intrusions but 
in part they had compensated for this by the 
addition of synonymns and figurative terms. 
Thus there are 20 Sumerian words for ‘ man’, 
25 for ‘scribes’, and 40 for ‘king’ and 
‘queen’. Following generations varied the 
lists by abstraction or remodelling as ‘ practical 
vocabularies ' as did the Neo-Assyrians of the 
ninth century when they sought to replace the 
obsolete or obsolescent words and thus reflect 
social and political changes. 

The changes demanded by this publication 
to the standard current Assyrian dictionaries 
are conveniently listed (p.243). The whole 
volume is a monument of care and of co-opera- 
tion (with contributions direct or indirect by 
at least 10 named Assyriologists). It bodes well 
for progress toward the much needed Sumerian 
dictionary which will depend heavily on this 
kind of bilingual Sumero-Akkadian data. 
A list of the numbers of the tablets discussed 
would have helped in checking when new 
information comes to light. 


D. J. WISEMAN 


Armas SALONEN: Die Fussbekleidung 
der alten Mesopotamier nach sumerisch- 
akkadischen Quellen: eine lexi- 
kalische und kulturgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung. (Annales Academiae Scien- 
tiarum  Fennieae, Ser. B, Tom. 
157.) 136 pp., 46 plates. Helsinki: 
[Academia Scientiarum Fennica], 
1969. Fmk. 30. 


In his time-honoured style Professor Salonen 
offers us his study of Mesopotamian footwear. 
He follows the usual method of collecting. 
lexical and other textual references to the 
subject, and appending a very useful series of 
plates, with illustrations of shoes ancient and 
modern. Perhaps the most surprising result of 
this study is the rarity of terms for shoe and 
boot, essentially only $enu (Sum. e - sir) 
‘a sandal’ and megénu (Sum. š u h u b) 
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‘a boot’. Of course, in addition to these there 
are the lexical varieties, and many terms for 
parts of the shoe and boot. The study also 
includes the materials employed, and a list of 
the professions involved. Besides these normal 
items, the book contains an excursus on ' Die 
ültesten Berüfe und Erzeugnisse des Vorderen 
Orients’, which lists a large number of 
Sumerian words which are held by the author 
to belong to a late neolithic or chalcolithic 
linguistic substratum ; the words are selected 
largely on the basis of their structure, following 
ideas long ago propounded by Landsberger, but 
no attempt is made to prove that such words 
are indeed foreign to Sumerian itself, and the 
reviewer is extremely sceptical of attempts to 
distinguish between words of neolithic and of 
chalcolithic origin. 

Two points of detail: first, the author 
identifies the Sumerian term 6- ba-an 
with a late Babylonian word hambanü, an 
unlikely suggestion in view of the time gap. 
He himself quotes Goetze and Hallo who 
suggest the rendering ‘ pair’ (pp. 82-3), and 
most recently Landsberger has added his 
powerful voice to theirs, quoting 6 - p a - 
n a = tāpalu as the later form, e.g. MSL, vu, 
p. 217, 1. 88 (JCS, xxx, 1967, p. 169, n. 128). 
Professor Salonen is aware of that form (p. 19), 
but denies its identity with é - b a - a n. 

Secondly, one or two further neo-Assyrian 
references: 6-84 Xu E.SÍR.MES' i-du-nu 
(Scheil, RA, xxiv, 1927, p. 114, No. rrr, 9); 
kushi-in-tu ku E.SÍR IÀ.MES a-da-na-si-nu 
‘I shall give them a water-skin, sandals and 
oil’ (Irag. xvin, 1, 1956, p.41, Il. 14-16). 
Perhaps a word for ‘sandal-sole’ is 
kuSDA.E.SfR: —Xu5DA.E.SÍR!-ka lusaggilu 
“may (all these kings) polish the sole (?) of 
your sandals (with their beards) ' (Iraq, xx, 2, 
1958, p. 182, 1. 30; cf. von Soden, Orientalia, 
NS, xxxvi, 3, 1968, p.266, No.131); 
ku5 A.E.SÍR nassa (ABL, 775, 8); 1 DA. 
E.SÍR Sa kurgimirráya (ADD, 1039.ii.7, against 
CAD, nr 27 daipu); kwDA.E.S[ÍR] duh- 
5-e (ADD, 758, 4 (coll.) against Salonen, 29) ; 
also perhaps kv5DU.E.SÍR £a KUR’ (ADD, 
953.v.11 (coll)) and ina É.SU" ša LUGAL 
lMASGAB ú-še-šu-bu ku DU'.E.SÍR e-pu-šú 
(KAF, 197, 49). 

J. N. POSTGATE 


MunsiN Mannı (ed.): Alfarabe's Utter- 
ances employed in logic (Kitab al-alfaz 
al-musta‘malah f? al-mantiq). ix, 
124 pp. Beirut: Dar el-Mashreq 
Publishers (Imprimerie Catholique), 
[1968]. 


The work of al-Farabi here edited by Pro- 
fessor Mahdi, Kitab al-alfaz al-musta mala fī 
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"l-mantiq, does not appear in the lists that we 
have of al-Farabi’s writings. This, according 
to Professor Mahdi, is because it is not in 
itself an independent book, but one part, 
subsequently detached, of a composite volume 
of commentaries on various sections of the 
Organon. 

Al-Farabi’s commentaries on, and epitomes 
of, Aristotle’s works appear, to judge from the 
bibliographical evidence, to have existed in a 
number of forms: jawami, mukhtasar mijaz, 
mukhtasar awsat, mukhtasar kabir, sharh, 
sharh kabir, sharh ‘ala jihat al-ta'liq. Since not 
all these forms are known for any one work, 
and since the number seems excessive for any 
one work, Professor Mahdi suggests in his 
introduction that we may suppose some of 
these forms to be synonymous, for example, the 
jawämi with the mukhtasar miijaz (or saghir) 
and the mukhiasar awsat with the mukhtasar 
kabir. Al-Farabi’s ‘middle commentaries’ 
seem not to have been of the same type as 
those of Ibn Rushd, that is to say with lemmata 
from the text on which the commentary is 
written included in the book, but to have 
resembled more his ‘small commentaries’, 
short monographs dealing with the subjects 
treated by his original; those of al-Farabi, 
however, go into more detail than those of Ibn 
Rushd. 

From internal evidence Professor Mahdi is 
able to establish that the Kitab al-alfaz is part 
of a mukhtasar awsat (or kabir) of some of 
Aristotle’s logical treatises, in fact the second 
part of one of which the first part was the 
Kitab al-tanbih and the third part the Kitab 
al-maqülat. The work is concerned with the 
connexion between language and logic, 
particularly, as might be expected, in Arabic. 

This work is a welcome addition to our 
growing library of texts of al-Farabi and Pro- 
fessor Mahdi promises us an edition of the 
Kitab al-kurüf in the near future. Four manu- 
scripts have been collated to produce this 
edition, and Professor Mahdi’s text exhibits the 
high standard of scholarly accuracy and 
judgement that we always associate with his 
work. 

J. N. MATTOCK 


CHRISTOPHER Torr (ed. and tr.): Die 
beiden Edelmetalle Gold und Silber von 
al-Hamdäni. (Acta Universitatis 
Upsaliensis. Studia Semitica Up- 
saliensia, 1.) 394 pp. Uppsala: 
Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 
1968. Sw. kr. 75. 


It is most enterprising of the University of 
Uppsala to publish this work, which, although 
of considerable intrinsic interest and of great 
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importance for the history of Arab science and 
technology, can scarcely be expected to com- 
mand a wide sale. It is not, as one might 
perhaps expect, an alchemical work, except in 
so far as it discusses the relationships of the 
planets and signs of the Zodiac with various 
minerals ; it 1s rather a comprehensive account 
of the two precious metals from a practical 
point of view and is concerned with their 
origin, mining, smelting, refining, and minting 
into money. 

Dr. Toll has a long introduction—in German, 
in which, despite his disclaimers, he appears to 
be pretty much at home—in which he describes 
and discusses the contents. The bulk of the 
volume, of course, consists of the text and 
German translation. Dr. Toll has collated 
three manuscripts for his text, which, so far as 
one can judge, is very good. A glossary, he says, 
will appear in due course; this will be most 
desirable, although one may be forgiven for 
doubting if a volume consisting entirely of a 
glossary will greatly assist the finances of his 
press. The present volume, in fact, is quite 
expensive; this is only to be expected—one 
knows only too well the costs of publishing any- 
thing in Arabic script—and it would certainly 
have cost much more had it been set up in type. 

The Arabic, reproduced from manuscript, is 
most legible and attractive ; I presume it to be 
Dr. Toll’s own hand, in which case he is to be 
congratulated on his orthography. The typing 
of the German is, on the whole, of a high 
standard, but is not particularly nice to look 
at, and ıt is somewhat forbidding to read. One 
or two of the typed pages have rather too many 
corrections on them and should have been 
retyped. 

I should like, in passing, to deplore the 
practice, now, alas, of considerable antiquity 
and, presumably, ineradicable, of double- 
spacing letters in quotations from foreign 
languages and in words that are to be 
emphasized. The appearance of a page suffers 
considerably when this is done. 

It is to be hoped that Uppsala will produce 
other works in this so far admirable series, and 
that Dr. Toll will continue his valuable work in 
this field. 

J. N. MATTOOK 


GABRIEL BAER: Studies in the social 
history of modern Egypt. (Publications 
of the Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, University of Chicago, No. 4.) 
xx, 259 pp. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1969. 
$6.75, 61s. 


Professor Baer’s valuable studies on aspects 
of Egyptian social history in the nineteenth and 
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twentieth centuries, hitherto dispersed in 
learned journals and other publications, are 
here conveniently assembled in a single 
volume, introduced by Professor William R. 
Polk, the general editor of the series. Several 
of the constituent chapters appear in revised 
and expanded form, while one, ‘ Decline and 
disappearance of the guilds’ (pp. 149-60), is 
here published for the first time. The book will 
need no commendation to students of Egyptian 
social history, who are well acquainted with 
Professor Baer’s command of the source 
materials and his powers of interpretative 
analysis. A chapter of particular interest to 
the present reviewer is that entitled ‘ Sub- 
missiveness and revolt of the fellah ° (pp. 93- 
108), on which a few detailed comments may 
be made. Al-Jabarti’s narrative supplies the 
background to peasant unrest in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, and suggests 
links with the factional hostilities of the beys 
(especially Ibrahim and Murad), the aggrava- 
tion of political instability by the Ottoman 
expedition under Jezà'irl: Hasan Pasha, and the 
poor Niles of 1206/1791 and 1207/1792. The 
population of Cairo was also restive at this 
time: the disturbance in Hijja 1209/June- 
July 1795, which Professor Baer mentions 
(p. 96) as being sparked off by villagers, rapidly 
turned into an urban revolt (al-Jabarti, 
* A54 2b, 11, 258-9). With regard to the rising in 
Asyüt province early in Khedive Isma‘il’s 
reign, Professor Baer is perhaps wrong in 
stating that ' Ismà'1l himself traveled to Upper 
Egypt in order to put down the revolt ' (p. 99). 
The passages which he cites from ‘Ali Mubarak 
(Khitat, xx, 82; xiv, 58, 95) do not indicate 
that the Khedive was personally present in 
Upper Egypt, although the first passage 
mentions as one of the commanders of the 
government's troops a certain Isma‘tl Pasha 
Abii Jabal, who at that time was a member of 
the khedivial household (see Richard Hill, 
A biographical dictionary of the Sudan, second 
ed., London, 1967, 185). 


P. M. HOLT 


MoHAMED Omer Bxesurg: Educational 
development in the Sudan, 1898-1956. 
(Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
xi, 276 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1969. 55s. 


This study of education in the Sudan during 
the Condominium is important in that the 
author had access to a wide range of archival 
sources, some of which, such as the files of the 
Sudanese Ministry of Education, are not easily 
accessible. The chief interest of the work lies 
in part rrr (pp. 93-192), which deals with the 
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development of education from 1933 to 1956, 
& period when the Sudan Government, its 
teachers, and its officials were confronted with 
fundamental problems concerning the character 
of education, the content of the curriculum, the 
divergent development of the north and south 
of the country, and the rapid growth of the 
post-secondary system. The first chapter on 
"The educational background ' (pp. 3-22) does 
not deal adequately with a very complex 
subject. There are some surprising typo- 
graphical errors which should have been 
eliminated. 


P. M. H. 


WILLIAM R. Pork and RicxarDp L. 
CHAMBERS (ed.): Beginnings of 
modernization in the Middle East: 
the nineteenth century. (Publications 
of the Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, University of Chicago, No. 1.) 
x, 427 pp. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1968. 
$9.75, 88s. 


The 20 papers which fill this volume were 
presented at an international conference in 
Chicago in 1966. Their theme is modernization, 
a concept sufficiently vague both to oblige each 
author to define or defend the meaning which 
he attaches to it and to enable him to write 
more or less what he likes. Accordingly the 
papers present an appearance of pleasing 
diversity and range from studies of the con- 
tributions of individuals to the clash of 
ideologies. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature which 
emerges from a reading of the papers is the 
discussion, elaborated in the introduction 
which summarizes some of the views presented 
at the conference meetings, of the agencies of 
modernization. Traditionally, most writers on 
this subject have concentrated upon two 
agencies—the West and governments within 
the Middle East. In this collection of papers 
the West receives comparatively little atten- 
tion. There is an elegant essay on Stratford 
Canning by Professor Cunningham, an 
interesting, but  unintegrated paper on 
economic penetration in Syria by Dominique 
Chevallier, and a characteristically enigmatic 
contribution from Professor Berque. But there 
is no adequate investigation of the role of 
European investment and trade and nothing 
at all about the work of missionaries. The role 
of government receives considerable attention 
in a number of good papers which take up 
aspects of the Tanzimat both generally in the 
Ottoman Empire and particularly in Syria and 
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also consider changes in Egypt. But two essays 
feature especially a third agency—that of 
indigenous private initiative. These are Albert 
Hourani's broad survey of the politics of 
notables and Professor Karpat’s novel essay on 
the connexion between changes in land- 
ownership and modernization. Although he 
fails to establish clearly the connexion between 
the legal ownership of land and the power to 
make vital decisions about its use, he does indi- 
cate an important line of future investigation. 

Among several other worth-while papers, 
three deserve particular mention. Gabriel 
Baer’s important, revised estimate of the 
population of Egypt at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century has already attracted 
attention and may be studied here. The very 
slight and scanty treatment which has been 
given to Iran by comparison with other areas 
of the Middle East makes the informative 
article on Persian writing about the West by 
Hafez Farman Farmayan very welcome. 
Finally, perhaps the most stimulating essay of 
all is the brief and fertile contribution by 
Charles Issawi, in which he draws on com- 
parisons with the performance of many other 
countries in order to highlight the peculiarities 
of Egyptian economic development. 


M. E. Y. 
BARBARA VON PALOMBINI: Bündnis- 
werben abendländischer Mächte um 


Persien 1453-1600. (Freiburger Islam- 
studien, Bd. r. viii, 138 pp. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1968. DM 30. 


This is a useful study of the opening of Euro- 
pean relations with Persia based largely on 
unpublished archival material, consisting 
mainly of despatches and letters from the 
Venetian rulers, the Popes, and others to their 
envoys in Persia, and unofficial letters, diaries, 
and reports (published and unpublished) on 
Perso-European relations, seen in relation to 
the wider and shifting background of European 
politics. The reason for the opening of relations 
with Persia and the attempt by European 
powers to draw Persia into an alliance was 
the threat to them posed by Turkey, and the 
position of Turkey continued throughout the 
period to dominate their relations. Neither 
the European powers nor Persia wanted these 
relations for their own sake, but simply to use 
the other party against Turkey. Hence their 
relations were inherently instable—and this 
the author clearly brings out. The complicated 
details of the various missions are patiently 
unravelled, starting with the attempts by 
Venice to open contact with Uzun Hasan. The 
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story is continued through the reigns of Shah 
Ismail and Shah Tahmäsp, and much new 
information is brought to light. There is an 
interesting appendix on ‘das Persienbündnis 
in Flugschriften, Denkschriften und Pam- 
phleten'. As a minor point, A history [sic : 
read chronicle] of the Carmelites in Persia 
(London, 1939) is attmbuted to a non-existent 
author, ‘ Chickel ’. 
A. K. S. L. 


GEORGE GRASSMUCK and others (ed.): 
Afghanistan: some mew approaches. 
[Editors :] George Grassmuck and 
Ludwig W. Adamec with Frances H. 
Irwin. ix, 405 pp. Ann Arbor: 
Center for Near Eastern and North 
African Studies, University of Michi- 
gan, [1969]. 


This collection of articles and other materials 
relating to Afghanistan is the product of a 
seminar held at the University of Michigan in 
the summer of 1967 under the academic 
direction of Dr. Adamec. As the title suggests, 
it is not a comprehensive treatment but rather 
the expression of the particular mterests of 
some of the participants. The three principal 
papers are those by: Leon Poullada, who 
argues that Amanullah’s fall was due not so 
much to resentment against his programme of 
modernization, as to his provoking a clash over 
conscription with the tribes, which he lacked the 
military force to control; Patrick Reardon, 
who describes the course of recent political 
developments; and Ludwig Adamec, who 
uses the German archives to discuss the part 
played by Germany in the foreign policy of 
Afghanistan since the first World War. In 
addition, the volume contains a useful descrip- 
tion of the development of Afghan literature, 
particularly of newspapers and periodicals, by 
Dunning Wilson, and a translation of part 
of the section on Afghanistan in the Russian 
ethnographical collection Narody  Perednew 
Azit (Moscow, 1957). The book 1s completed 
by a substantial chronology, which is particu- 
larly useful for the last 20 years, and a biblio- 
graphical guide which lists a number of recent 
publications and includes inter alia the 
holdings of the US Agency for International 
Development, which relate to Afghanistan. 
Although it lacks the completeness of such 
guides to Afghan area study as those by 
Wilber and Klimberg and the Russian publica- 
tion Sovremenny Afganistan (Moscow, 1960), 
this new publication serves a helpful purpose 
in assembling valuable information to supple- 
ment those books. 

M. E. Y. 
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MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE: An 
account of the kingdom of Caubul and 
its dependencies in Persia, Tartary, 
and India. Bio-bibliographical notes 
by Alfred Janata. (Quellen zur Ent- 
deckungsgeschichte und Geographie 
Asiens, 1.) xvili*, xxi, 675 pp., 14 
plates, 2 maps. Graz: Akademische 
Druck- u. Verlagsanstalt, 1969. 
S 1,150. 


During the years 1807-8, Lord Minto, as 
Governor-General of India, conceived a plan 
for creating a series of friendly, buffer states 
across the north-western approaches to British 
India in the hope that they might serve as a 
defence against possible attack by France. 
Diplomatic missions were dispatched to Iran, 
Afghanistan, Lahore, and Sind. The French 
danger, if it had ever existed, melted away and 
the missions were productive of far more 
diplomatic embarrassments than benefits, but 
they left behind an enduring memorial in the 
form of a number of books and reports on the 
countries which were visited. The writings of 
Morier, Ouseley, Malcolm, and Macdonald 
Kinneir on Iran and of Pottinger on Sind and 
Baluchistan all spring from this diplomatic 
effort. But perhaps the most valuable volume 
of all was that which was written by the head 
of the abortive mission to Kabul, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. Although in fact he never set foot 
on soil which is to-day Afghan, he and his col- 
leagues made the fullest use of their time in 
collecting information, which they embodied in 
a series of reports. These reports formed the 
basis of Elphinstone’s Account of the kingdom of 
Caubul which was first published in 1815, 
enjoyed a second edition when Afghanistan 
returned to the news in 1838, and is now 
reprinted in a most handsome and durable 
form, complete with a fine reproduction of the 
original map. It is a fundamental source-book 
for all students of Afghan history because, 
apart from the literary and analytical talents 
of the author, it provides a unique and compre- 
hensive picture of Afghanistan just at the end 
of the period of greatness which it had enjoyed 
under Saddozai rule. The new reprint is a 
photographic reproduction of the first edition 
and includes the original appendixes. In 
addition there is a very brief introduction by 
Alfred Janata and a short critical bibliography 
of Afghanistan. Elphinstone’s book has been 
very difficult to obtain in recent years, but the 
gratitude of readers for this new edition must 
be tempered by regret at the failure to use 
Elphinstone’s dispatches and the original 
reports in the India Office Library in order to 
explain certain obscure points in the text, or to 
take the opportunity to include in new 
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appendixes some of the material which 
Elphinstone excluded, notably the detailed 
report by Irvine. 

M. E. Y. 


JosEPR WoLrr: A mission to Bokhara. 
Edited and abridged with an intro- 
duction by Guy Wint. (Travellers and 
Explorers.) xii, 254 pp., front., 
8 plates. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1969. 40s. 


Joseph Wolff's Mission to Bokhara was first 
published in 1845 and its seventh edition 
appeared in 1852. "The present work is an 
abridged version of the first edition, according 
to the introduction (p. 42), or of the seventh, 
according to the editorial note (p. xii). The 
abridgement has been done quite skilfully. 
About one-half of the original has gone. Three 
chapters have been wholly eliminated and 
substantial cuts made in almost every other 
chapter, but most of the valuable parts of the 
original are retained. What has been excised 
consists,prinoipally of Wolff's excursions into 
the by-ways of his remarkable stores of infor- 
mation, although much interesting detail about 
personalities whom he encountered upon his 
travels has also been left out. The introduction 
and notes by the late Guy Wint are less satis- 
factory. Wolff went to Bukhara in 1843-5 to 
discover the fate of the British captives, 
Stoddart and Conolly. It was a dangerous 
adventure and Wolff’s methods of confronting 
his very real perils, although evidently ulti- 
mately effective, certainly had their ludicrous 
side. But Mr. Wint magnifies Wolff's absur- 
dities to make him ‘a figure of pure fun’ 
(p. 1. He also does not give sufficient value to 
Wolff’s contribution to knowledge. While it is 
true that Wolff did not interest himself in the 
collection of economic information, and his 
account of Bukhara is much inferior to those by 
Meyendorf and Khanikov, yet his knowledge of 
Persian did enable him to record illuminating 
fragments which other travellers missed. 


M. E. Y. 


SUZANNE SIAUVE: La doctrine de 
Madhva : Dvaita-vedànta. (Publica- 
tions de l’Institut Français d'Indo- 
logie, No. 38.) [ii], 397 pp. Pondi- 
chéry : Institut Français d'Indologie, 
1968. 


In La voie vers la connarssance de Dieu... 
and Les noms védiques de Visnu... (same 
series, No. 6, 1957, and No. 14, 1959), Suzanne 
Siauve published the text and translation of 
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the first pada of Madhva's Anuvyakhyäna on 
the Brahmasitra, discussing in detail his 
epistemology, dialectic, and theology on the 
basis notably of Jayatirtha’s Nydyasudha 
(assigned to the fourteenth century, less than a 
century after Madhva). 

In the present work, she presents a systematic 
account of Madhva’s philosophy, appending 
copious extracts (with translation) from 
Anuvyakhyana, Nyayasudhä, and other works 
of Madhva and his school.  Rationalist in 
opposition to the nescio ergo non sum of 
Advaita, social in contrast with the egotism of 
Bhakti, Madhva's Visnuite Dvaitaväda owes 
to unorthodoxy both its considerable fascina- 
tion and its neglect. Mlle. Siauve offers a just 
appreciation very different from the view of 
standard reference books, based too exclusively 
on the commentatorial works of Madhva. 

Against the charge of wilful misconstruction 
of Veda and Vedanta, she demonstrates con- 
vincingly ‘une pensée trop originale pour le 
contexte dans lequel elle veut s’insérer’ and 
identifies coherent philological method. Dismis- 
sing the former conception of a syncretistic cult 
wedded to an irrelevant philosophical hotch- 
potch, a superimposition on Vedanta of 
theist Sànkhya-Yoga under Nyäya-Vaiéesika 
influence, Mlle. Siauve’s introductory sketch 
yields rather the impression of a super- 
imposition of medieval Visnuism and Vedànta 
on an ancient tradition of realist thought 
which, as Madhva attempted to show, under- 
lies the contrary tendencies of Upanisad and 
Advaita. Benefiting from the researches of the 
late H. N. Raghavendrachar, of B. N. K. 
Sharma, C. R. Krishna Rao, etc., and the 
invaluable assistance of Pandit N. R. Bhatt, 
she shows that the systematic treatises such as 
Anuvyakhyana, none of which has been trans- 
lated in full, yield a coherent doctrine, which is 
merely fragmented in the better-known com- 
mentaries by Madhva. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


PuNYAVIJAYAJI (comp.): Catalogue of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts. 
Part 111-Part iv. Edited by Ambalal P. 
Shah.  (Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series, 
Nos. 15, 20.) 10, 851-977, 425- 
646 pp.; 16, 319, 178 pp. Ahmed- 
abad: [Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Bharatiya 
Sanskriti Vidyamandira], 1968. Rs. 30, 
Rs. 40. 


The rapidly growing Lalbhai Dalpatbhai 
Series has currently been enriched by the 
second parts of Acarya Jinabhadra’s Visesa- 
vaéyakabhäsya (on the life and doctrines of" 
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Mahavira) and Ratnaprabhasiri’s Ratnákará- 
vatärikä (a Jaina Naiy&yika text), by the 
publication of Kalpalataviveka (the com- 
mentary on a lost Jaina poetics treatise) and 
Ac. Hemacandrasüri's NighantuSesa with... 
Vallabhagani’s commentary (a contribution to 
the lexicography of medicine and botany, 
edited by Muni Punyavijaya), and by transla- 
tions, English and Hindi respectively, of the 
Yogabindu and Sadastravaritaisamuccaya of 
Haribhadra. 

Part nur of the Catalogue of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit manuscripts completes the description 
of Muni Punyavijaya’s collection of 7,611 
manuscripts with a catalogue of 898 astro- 
logical and omen texts and 68 miscellaneous 
addenda, again with valuable and copious 
excerpts from colophons. Consolidated indexes 
include the bibliographical, biographical, and 
geographic material contained in the colophons. 
Many of the texts are unpublished, thus 
enhancing the value of the Catalogue in whose 
earlier parts such items as a Vajrasict 
Upanisad, & Buddhist Dharani Vasudhara, 
a Gurjaradesardjavamsavalt, an Old Hindi 
Prihvirüjaveli, a Phàrasi Dhâäturäpävali, and 
much Apabhraméa material have been noted. 

Part 1v of the Catalogue similarly describes 
the collections of Vijayadevasüri and Ksänti- 
süri (in all 2,411 manusoripts) which were 
generously presented to the L. D. Institute. 
The following important unpublished works are 
noted:  Padmasundara's Pramänasundara, 
Bhavadeva’s Yoganibandha, Samayasundara’s 
Vritaratnákaravriti, Up.  Harsavardhana’s 
Adhyütmabindu, and Gopikänta’s Nyaya- 
pradipa. For these important contributions to 
Indology, much gratitude is owing to the 
manuscripts’ former custodians, to the eminent 
Muni Punyavijaya, Pt. A. P. Shah, and the 
editorial staff, and to the Indian Ministry of 
Education which has borne all costs of pre- 


paration and publication. J. C. W. 


T. V. Manatincam : Early South Indian 
palaeography. (Madras University 
Archaeological Series, No. 1.) xvi, 
344 pp., 32 plates, 13 figs. Madras: 
University of Madras, 1967. Hs. 25. 


With the exception of C. Sivaramamurti's 
Indian epigraphy and the South Indian scripts 
(Madras Government Museum, 1954), the 
number of works on Indian palaeography 
recently published that have concerned them- 
selves principally with the South has been 
small. This book by Professor Mahalingam is 
therefore most timely. Moreover, while the 
Brahmi cave inscriptions that are the author's 
main concern had been the subject of detailed 
papers such as that by K. V. Subramanya 
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Ayyar in the Proceedings of the third [Indian] 
Oriental Conference (Madras, 1924), no attempt 
has been made hitherto to link their examma- 
tion to a comprehensive study of the writing 
system of South India, as is done here. 

'The book falls naturally into two parts. The 
first, comprising ch. i-v (pp. 1-200), covers 
the history of writing in India and in the 
South, and comes to the language and author- 
ship of these Brahmi inscriptions, and the 
second, which consists of ch. vi and Appendixes 
1-111 (pp. 201-311) examines in detail the texts 
and script of all the available inscriptions, 
including the inscribed potsherds discovered at 
Alakarai and Uraiyür in 1964-7. 

Scholarship is most thorough throughout, 
and Professor Mahalmgam’s work is of 
absorbing interest. As always, illustrations of 
estampages leave much to be desired and more 
to the imagination, but the other illustrations, 
particularly the line drawings, are excellent, 
and the whole book is well-produced. 


J. R. MARE 


BHADRIRAJU KRISHNAMURTI (ed.): 
Studies in Indian linguistics (Pro- 
fessor M. B. Emeneau sastipurta 
volume). xxvii, 380 pp., 2 plates. 
Poona: Centre of Advanced Study in 
Linguistics, Deccan College, Poona 
University ; Annamalainagar: Centre 
of Advanced Study in Linguistics, 
Annamalai University, 1968. Rs. 25. 
(Distributors: Linguistic Society of 
India, Poona.) 


This volume of studies, appearing as a com- 
memoration of the sixtieth birthday of the 
eminent American scholar of Dravidian, Pro- 
fessor M. B. Emeneau, is the happy result of 
collaboration between Osmania University and 
the two Centres of Advanced Studies in Lin- 
guistics at Annamalai and Poona. 

Forty-six contributions follow upon the bio- 
graphical note and bibliography relating to 
Professor Emeneau. About half the articles are 
on various aspects of Dravidian, the remainder 
upon Indo-Aryan. However, there are a few, 
such as ‘ The Indian games of pachisi, chaupar, 
and chausar' by Professor W. Norman Brown 
and ‘ The Hindu-Buddhist rite of Truth: an 
interpretation? by Dr. Alex Wayman, that 
widen the scope of this excellent volume. 

The standard and interest of the linguistics 
articles are such that it is impossible to single 
out any one for special mention ; all are excel- 
lent. But I was particularly interested in that 
by Professor M. Shanmugam, ‘ English bor- 
rowings in educated Tamil ’, as it examines a 
subject that has received too little study as 
yet. I was amused to see an imprimatur given 
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to anasagiykabil ‘intolerable’ (with Eng. un- 
and -able) which I can cap with Ta. impórukk- 


e * 3 
abil * idem. J. d: GARR 


G. C. Narane (ed.): Urdu: readings 
in literary Urdu prose. xii, 381 pp. 
Madison, London, etc.: University 
of Wisconsin Press for the Dept. of 
Indian Studies, 1968. $6.50, 61s. 9d. 


An anthology of simple Urdu prose which 
will act as an intermediate stage between an 
elementary teaching course and a study of the 
literature itself has long been needed. In this 
respect Dr. Narang's selection of literary prose 
passages is certainly a welcome addition to 
the few Urdu textbooks which have recently 
become available. The book is intended for 
students who have acquired the elements of 
the language and wish to increase their vocabu- 
lary and reading proficiency. The passages 
have been arranged more or less in order of 
difficulty and a serial glossary, full enough to 
suit the needs of the student for whom the book 
has been designed, accompanies the text on 
the opposite page. The pronunciation of each 
word is indicated in transcription followed by 
the meaning or by an explanation, which is 
often all too brief. The glossary also con- 
tains notes on grammar or style which are brief 
and occasionally misleading. In my own 
experience a serial vocabulary accompanying 
almost any text during the first years of study 
is extremely useful for the student who is 
obliged to read a vast quantity of literature 
rapidly in a limited amount of time. Looking 
up every word in a dictionary can be a tedious 
process and would seem to do little to increase 
the student’s interest in a language which, like 
Urdu, possesses such a wide and varied 
vocabulary. 

The script employed throughout the book is 
the traditional nasta'liq written in a very fine 
hand. Vowel signs are used to distinguish 
commonly confused homographs or to indicate 
the pronunciation of unusual words. Less 
orthodox signs have been employed to dis- 
tinguish between the vowels 4 and o, nin 
ghunna and niin, etc. The conventions of the 
spelling and transeription employed in the 
book are set out in the preface. 

The selections offer a pleasing variety of 
styles and consist largely of adaptations taken 
from novels, stories, and articles of well- 
established writers and critics, many of them 
still alive. À number of the pieces have been 
specially written for the anthology like the 
delightful sketch of Prem Chand by Dr. Qamar 
Rais of Delhi University. 

The main purpose of this book is obviously 
linguistic. However, the brief notes in English 
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on the authors and content prefaced to each of 
the passages provide, at least to some extent, 
a literary context for them. 

D. J. MATTHEWS 


IwrrvAZ ‘Axi ‘ARSHI (comp.): Fihrist-e 
makhtutat-e Urdu, Raza Laibreri, 
Rämpür. 1. ([Raza Library Publica- 
tion Series, No. 15.]) 24, 444 pp. + 
errata slip. [Rampur: Raza Library 
Trust], 1967. Rs. 25. 


This is the first volume of a catalogue of 
Urdu manuscripts belonging to the Raza 
Library, Rampur. The task of cataloguing this 
important collection has been carried out by 
Imtiyaz ‘Alt ‘Arshi with the competence we 
should expect from a scholar of such high 
repute. 

The 210 manuscripts which have been listed 
and described in this volume cover three major 
topics: (1) religious works; (2) philosophical 
and scientific works ; (3) historical works. 

The manuscripts of the first section are 
largely concerned with Qur’anic and Islamic 
subjects (hadith, tafsir, fiqh, eto.) One 
important manuscript among these is the first 
complete translation of the Qur’an into Urdu. 
There are also a small number of works dealing 
with Christianity and Hinduism. The second 
section, under the comprehensive heading 
ma‘qulat, is more varied, comprising works on 
many subjects from logic, philosophy, music, 
and politics to divination, medicine, and 
chemistry. The third section includes a 
number of interesting local histories and 
ladhkiras of saints, poets, and Süfis. In this 
section there are also a number of travel 
accounts and works on geography. 

The three major headings are divided into 
subsections which are set out in the table of 
contents at the beginning of the book. The 
indexes which refer in greater detail to the 
various subjects and authors mentioned in 
the catalogue make for easy reference. 

The text which is in Urdu throughout is 
unusually well printed and set out for a work 
of this kind. It is also comforting to note that 
European names which appear after their Urdu 
transliteration in parentheses are correctly 
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AMARADASA  LivyANAGAMAGE: The 
decline of Polonnaruva and the rise of 
Dambadeniya (circa 1180-1270 4.D.). 
xii, 215 pp. Colombo: Department 
of Cultural Affairs, 1968. 


This book covers the period from the death 
of Parakramabahu I (1186) to the death of 
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Paräkramabähu II (1271). After an excellent 
survey of the available sources, and a summary 
of the last days of the Polonnaruva kingdom 
from 1186 to 1215, the bulk of the book is con- 
cerned with the period when Dambadeni rule 
was established by Vijayabahu III and brought 
to a climax under Parakramabahu II. Very 
little information is available about the reign 
of Vijayabahu III, but the reign of his successor 
is considered. in some detail. Nevertheless the 
problem of Magha himself remains somewhat 
misty. His actual end is hardly discussed, nor 
the part which some have suggested may have 
been played here by an Aryacakravarti. The 
Aryacakravartis, m fact, are barely mentioned. 
It is not very clear when Polonnaruva was 
actually abandoned ; will seven years suffice 
to account for the picture of decay quoted 
from Cülavamsa, 88 ? (Very likely it will.) Nor 
can any further light yet be thrown on the 
origins of Magha himself, though his religious 
policies are discussed with the interesting 
suggestion that he may have been a Virasarvite. 

The book 1s nicely printed, though printing 
errors are rather numerous (and the author has 
a curious predilection for putting a comma 
immediately after the conjunction ‘ that’). 
The thread of argument is not always made as 
clear as ıt might be, and some reworking in 
several places would be an improvement. On 
p. 135, where Jinakälamäh is quoted, the dates 
given will coincide if 618 is read instead of 718, 
as the Cülasakaräja era used in that work 
is reckoned from A.D. 638 (see Professor 
Jayawickrama’s introduction to the PTS 
edition of Jinakälamaäli). But in general, this 
study provides a good factual background to 
the great changes which led, eventually, to the 
final abandonment of the Dry Zone as the 
centre of Ceylon civilization. 


C. H. B. REYNOLDS 


D. C. Strcar: Studies in Indian coins. 
xii, 405 pp., 26 plates. Delhi, etc. : 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1968. Rs. 60. 


Students of Indian numismatics will be 
grateful for this volume of collected essays by 
a Past President of the Numismatio Society of 
Indie. All have appeared previously, mostly in 
Indian periodicals; but this is no mere 
republieation of old matter, for Professor 
Sircar has presented some 35 papers and notes, 
covering a quarter-century of writing on 
numismatic subjects, in the scope of 18 chapters 
and three appendixes, and ranging in time 
from ancient India to the present day. The 
first chapter, a lucid general article surveying 
the topic of Indian numismatics, is especially 
welcome to English readers, since it is adapted 
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from an article which appeared first in Bengali ; 
it includes a most useful short bibliography. 
Ch. n, ‘ Numismatic studies in India’, is also 
a ‘general’ article; but here Professor Sircar 
makes a well-reasoned plea for an improve- 
ment in standards, greater accuracy in 
published readings, better printing of journals, 
and better illustrations. His strictures are by 
no means ill-deserved. The rest are more 
specialized, dealing with coins of individual 
rulers or dynasties, dating problems, coin- 
types, mints, and—coming nearer our own 
times—cowrie-shells, and rupees and pice. 
There is a full and adequate index, and the 
value of the work is enhanced by the plates, 
which illustrate more than 350 coins at a very 
much better standard than most Indian 
publications.  Misprints are few, and both 
publisher and author deserve our gratitude. 


J. B.-P. 


S. A. I. Trrmizi: Ajmer through inscrip- 
tions. 87 pp., 16 plates. New Delhi: 
Indian Institute of Islamic Studies, 
[1968]. Rs. 15. 


The title-page unfortunately omits the 
essential limiting dates (‘ 1532-1852 a.p.’) 
which appear on front cover, spine, and dust- 
jacket; for the book is concerned only with 
the Persian inscriptions of the Mughals and 
their immediate successors. A general intro- 
duction (14 pp.) contextualizes the inscriptions 
with a brief history of Ajmer, with some 
surprises: ‘situated as it is in a valley, 
surrounded by the high hills of the Aravali 
[sic] range, Ajmer...served as a watch- 
tower over...Mewar and Marwar...’; 
scarcely the ideal site. Again, ‘some of the 
inscriptions commemorate triumphs of the 
Mughal arms over the Ranas of Mewar and add 
a great deal to our knowledge of the unequal 
contest between the Sisodias and the mighty 
Mughal empire’; the author should have 
remembered Johnson’s caution that in lapidary 
inscriptions a man is not upon oath. 

The author gives us 36 inscriptions, all 
except one illustrated in the plates, with 
adequate description, text in Persian fount, 
translation, and notes on persons mentioned, 
builders, donors, calligraphers, etc., historical 
notes, and other apparatus. The text, as com- 
parison with the plates shows, 1s sometimes 


normalized without explanation: © written 
where the plate shows ©; $ for S ; 3 
or j inserted in the reading without the con- 
ventional square brackets; once (reading of 


plate 1x) DS s ol 5| uh XL eu Ls 
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where the photograph clearly has en As 
HS oS Of Ut, XL. Mr. Tirmizi also 
regularly prints sls where the text shows 


eL5»b (once even elisb), thereby obscuring 


the evidence for this interesting Indianization 
of a Persian word (pad falling with the 
reflex of OIA parda, cf. Lat. edo, AS 
feortan). The English is sometimes rough, and 
the author's use of ‘era’ confusing (‘rajab : 
7th month of the Hijri era’, or ' giving the 
date in Hijra as well as regnal eras’ ; in either 
case ' year ' would have met the sense). There 


are misprints; but  |-'*Y translated as 


1062/1651 must be debited to the author's 
account. 

The author has not attempted to come to any 
conclusions about the development of calli- 
graphy, although, as the plates show, there are 
some interesting features which might have 
been worthy of comment; but of course the 
sample is too small to permit an extended 
treatment. 

These deficiencies apart, the work is useful 
in bringing together the post-sultanate inscrip- 
tions of Ajmer in a well-planned and well- 
illustrated volume. 

J. B.-P. 


D. N. Verma: India and the League 
of Nations. xu, 350 pp. Patna: 
Bharati Bhawan, 1968. Rs. 30. 


Studies of India in world affairs before 
independence divide into two classes: those 
which view any diplomatic institutionalization 
as merely another appendage of the imperial 
establishment, and those which discern the 
building of foundations for India’s post- 
independence foreign relations 1n those years of 
apprenticeship. This work belongs to the 
latter, evolutionist, gradualist category. Based 
mainly upon contemporary official reports, it 
provides a thorough, sober narrative, a little 
marred by a style which is sometimes stiff and 
ungraceful. The author places most emphasis 
upon the social welfare functions of the League 
as being most relevant to Indian conditions. 
In some respects the League experience was & 
blind alley—for example the encouragement 
which was given to the princes to be delegates 
at League meetings was yet another factor in 
ensuring their folie de grandeur. The most 
important gain to India from League member- 
ship was the springboard this provided for 
Indian participation in the formation of the 
United Nations. This, the author does not 
pursue. 

HUGH TINKER 
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Materialy po istorii 4 filologu tsentral noy 
Azii. Vyp. 3. (Akademiya Nauk 
SSSR. Sibirskoe Otdelenie. Buryat- 
skiy Filial. Trudy Buryatskogo 
Instituta Obshchestvennykh Nauk, 
Vyp. r. Seriya Vostokovednaya.) 
202 pp. + errata slp. Ulan-Ude : 
Buryatskoe Knizhnoe Izdatel'stvo, 
1968. Rbls. 1.50. 


This book is the third of a series which began 
in 1962 with the appearance of an unnumbered 
volume bearing the same title. The second 
volume appeared in 1965. For some reason 
books and journals published in the Buryat 
ASSR are less easy to acquire even than those 
from the Mongolian People’s Republic, and it 
may be helpful to use the opportunity afforded 
by the arrival of this volume to give a brief 
account of the contents of its predecessors as 
well. As each volume contains 20 or more con- 
tributions, only a selection can be referred to. 
All are in the Russian language. 

Vyp. 1 was devoted mainly to Mongolian and 
Tibetan studies. Attention may be drawn 
particularly to the following: E. M. Zalkind 
on Mongol-Buryat relations in the eighteenth 
century ; P. B. Baldanjapov on the history of 
the study of the Mongol chronicle Erdeni-yin 
erike (another article on this chronicle by the 
same author appeared in Mongol'skiy sbornik, 
Moscow, 1959); B. V. Semichov on Tibetan 
geographical names. Shorter articles include 
D. A. Abasheev on his memories of the first 
secular school in Urga (in which, unfortunately, 
he fails to shed any light on the identity of an 
Englishman who is known to have been 
engaged as a teacher of English in Mongolia at 
this early period—1914 ; we have, in another 
source, only corrupt forms of his name) ; P. T. 
Khaptaev on ‘ Shodort zurag’, an example of 
drawings on tree trunks found in Siberia; 
Z. A. Abramova on ornaments used by palaeo- 
lithic man in Siberia; Ts. Damdinsüren on 
ancient Mongol rock inscriptions on the Bogdo 
Ul near Ulan Bator. 

Vyp. 2 has, amongst others: I. I. 
Sorokovikov on the beginnings of Soviet- 
Mongol friendship, based on personal memories 
and documents (Sorokovikov was a trusted 
friend. of Sukebator and worked on the army 
staff in the early years of Mongolian inde- 
pendence ; a memoir by him in Mongol appears 
in the volume D. Sühbaataryn tuhai durdat- 
galuud, Ulan Bator, 1965, and his book 
Aratskaya revolutsiya, with G. Kungurov, 
Irkutsk, 1957, is well known); A. Mamuu 
and D. B. Ulymzhiev on the development 
of historical studies in the MPR; G. N. 
Rumyantsev on the Selenginsk Buryats ; 
G. Lenkhoboev and E. Khamzina on knots, 
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stitches, and splices of the Buryats; N. P. 
Shastina on  Kowalewski's correspondence 
with Buryat friends; A. A. Belousov on new 
documents concerning G. Ts. Tsybikov ; G. N. 
Rumyantsev on two letters by Vladimirtsov 
and also on a Pagspa inscription in Shansi 
previously studied by Shigeo Ozawa. 

Vyp. 3 is devoted more especially to Indian 
and Buddhist studies. It includes an apprecia- 
tion of F. I. Shcherbatskoy (1866-1942) with a 
reprint of his article on materialism in India ; 
K. M. Gerasimova on design in Buddhist 
iconography ; G. M. Bongard-Levin and others 
on the study of monuments of Indian writing 
from Central Asia; A. N. Zelinskiy and. B. I. 
Kuznetsov on some Buddhist monuments of 
the Kirghiz; G. N. Rumyantsev on some 
problems of the history of the culture of the 
Mongols between the twelfth and seventeenth 
centuries; N. V. Kocheshkov on metal craft 
among the Mongols; E. M. Zalkind, an 
obituary of G. N. Rumyantsev; B. V. 
Semichov, an appreciation of E. E. Obermiller. 


O. R. B. 


WOLFGANG FRANKE: An introduction to 
the sources of Ming history. xxv, 
347 pp. Kuala Lumpur, Singapore : 
University of Malaya Press, 1968. 
(Distributed by Oxford University 
Press. £12 10s.) 


Professor Franke’s new bibliographical 
reference work is a greatly extended and revised 
edition of his Preliminary notes on the important 
Chinese literary sources for the history of the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644), which was pub- 
lished as a Studia Serica Monograph in 
Chengtu in 1948. The sources are divided into 
nine sections : works in the annalistic pattern, 
including the ‘ Veritable records ', official and 
private historical compilations in general, bio- 
graphical collections, various notes dealing with 
historical subjects (p1-chi), collections of 
memorials, works on political institutions, on 
. foreign affairs and military organization, geo- 
graphical works and local histories (of which 
several hundred are listed), and finally a 
section, all too short, on works on economics 
and technology, and encyclopaedias and 
collecteana. 

Over 800 titles, exclusive of the local gazet- 
teers, are listed, as opposed to only 294 titles in 
the earlier edition. For each entry the number 
of chuan, the date of completion of the work, 
and abbreviated information about the author 
is given, together with dates of prefaces and 
postscripts and their authors, extant editions, 
and references to catalogues, not to mention a 
brief summary of the subject-matter. 
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The introduction discusses the present state 
of research in Ming history, some aspects of 
Ming historiography, especially with reference 
to the shih-lu, and the survival of works by 
Ming authors. Each section is preceded by a 
short introduction explaining the nature of the 
category. 

This book will prove to be an essential, 1f 
costly, reference work for all students of Ming 
history. 

C. A. CURWEN 


JosEPH NEEDHAM: Wathin the four 
seas: the dialogue of East and West. 
228 pp. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1969. 40s. 

JOSEPH NEEDHAM: The grand titration : 
science and society in Hast and West. 
350 pp., front., 16 plates. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1969. 
63s. 


The selection of Joseph Needham's writings 
that are reprinted in these two volumes are 
dated between 1942 and 1968 and include 
essays, lectures, commemoration addresses, 
and poems. In the latter there are revealed 
aspects of the author’s personal faith and his 
intensity of feeling that are sometimes, but not 
often, allowed to appear in Science and 
civilisation in China. From the earlier prose 
writings, readers may appreciate the depth of 
his enthusiasm for the subjeot, reaching back 
to & time when considerable misconceptions 
had yet to be dispelled, and when it was still 
necessary to stress that the basic concepts of 
Chinese culture and science are to be inter- 
preted as being normal rather than exotic. 
While source material is appearing for the 
specialist in the author's main work, the 
general summaries and assessments that are 
reprinted here form basic reading matter for 
students and can hardly fail to stimulate an 
interest in some of the case histories or problems 
that are examined elsewhere in the author's 
writings. As most of these essays were written 
as single, independent contributions to 
volumes or symposia, Dr. Needham's defini- 
tions of his conceptual framework tend to 
recur. Four essays are likely to be of greatest 
value as recommended reading for students : 
* The past in China's present ' (first published 
in 1960), which stresses the continuity of 
Chinese cultural values and practices ; ‘ Pover- 
ties and triumphs of the Chinese scientific 
tradition * (1963), which considers the develop- 
ment of a scientifio approach in the framework 
of Chinese history ; ‘Science and China's in- 
fluence on the world’ (1964), which describes 
the significance of some of the more important 
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contributions of Chinese science and tech- 
nology ; and ‘ Time and Eastern man ' (1966), 
whose account of the Chinese attitudes to 
time draws attention to the main stages in the 
evolution of Chinese thought. 


MICHAEL LOEWE 


K. H. J. GARDNER : The early history of 
Korea: the historical development of 
the peninsula up to the introduction of 
Buddhism in the fourth century a.D. 
(Oriental Monograph Series, No. 8.) 
vii, 79 pp. Canberra: Centre of 
Oriental Studies in association with 
Australian National University Press, 
1969. A$3.50. 


This is a concise and clear survey of Korea, 
from prehistoric times to the end of the fourth 
century A.D. The archaeological evidence and 
the relevant Chinese, Japanese, and Korean 
historical Sources are desoribed and examined. 
Lists of further reading are given at the end of 
each of the four chapters: ' Ancient Korea ’, 
‘ The Lo-lang period ', ‘ Early Koguryo ', and 
‘ Korea in the fourth century’. Five maps 
locate all the important place-names in the 
text. 

Dr. Gardiner has filled neatly one of the gaps 
in the reading available to students of Far 
Eastern history, and those who can use the 
Japanese works listed, which form the bulk of 
the ‘further reading’, are especially well 
catered for. 

W. E. S. 


C.J. Dunn: Everyday life in traditional 
Japan. x, 198 pp. London: B. T. 
Batsford Ltd.; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1969. 30s. 


This book aims at giving the general reader 
a picture of the background to life in ' tradi- 
tional Japan ’, i.e. in the last period of Japan’s 
long history before her modern development 
began in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. This was a period of great stability, of 
isolation from the outside world, and the time, 
as Dr. Dunn puts it, ‘in which what was to be 
the tradition behind present-day Japan 
thickened and gelled. ..’. 

Popular book though this is, writing it must 
have been no easy task. In the first place, the 
uninformed reader had to be made aware of 
what led up to the Tokugawa period itself. 
Secondly, society in the Tokugawa period was 
so rigidly stratified that each class needed 
separate treatment, though this entailed the 
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risk that the book might not hang together. 
Above all, Dr. Dunn was clearly not content to 
spread his material thinly ; his text is simply 
packed with information, and there is no 
padding whatsoever. All this material is very 
skilfully organized to lead naturally from one 
point to the next, and the book is well rounded 
off with a chapter concerned not so much with 
‘historical ' facts (such as details of adminis- 
trative organization, etc.) as with more down- 
to-earth aspects of everyday life in Edo. The 
whole is written in an engagingly informal 
manner characteristic of the author. Equally 
characteristic is his ability to call on a fund of 
practical and general knowledge in his explana- 
tions of agriculture, craft or manufacturing 
methods, and many other things. Dr. Dunn's 
book is therefore a distinctive and very 
welcome addition to the literature on Japan 
for the general reader, while at the same time 
containing much that is useful for the specialist. 
It is very profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and reproductions of prints and also 
with drawings by Mr. L. Broderick. 


D. E. MILLS 


EARL Miner (tr): Japanese poetic 
diaries. xviii, 2llpp., 16 plates. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1969. $6.95. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. 66s.) 


This very welcome book gives translations of 
four important diary-type works which span 
the period from the tenth to the late nineteenth 
century and were written by the greatest poets 
of the time: ‘ The Tosa diary ’, ‘ The diary of 
Izumi Shikibu’, Bashó's ‘The narrow road 
through the provinces’, and Masaoka Shiki's 
‘The verse record of my peonies’. Only the 
last has not appeared before in an English 
translation, but it is à pleasure to have such 
reliable and elegant versions so readily 
available. 

In producmg this book, however, Professor 
Miner had in mind more than just translating 
some famous literary works. As his introduc- 
tion makes clear, he aimed also to show that 
there exists in Japanese literature a long and 
continuing tradition of ' diaries’ in which the 
facts are made secondary to the artistio shaping 
of the work as a whole and poems are an 
essential element. Readers of this book will be 
led to look afresh, and with greater under- 
standing, at such diaries, and perhaps too at 
the typically Japanese genre of autobio- 
graphical novels, for in these the facts which 
are moulded with artistic effect in the diaries 
are all too often set down unadorned, as if the 
trivialities of an author’s life gain literary 
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merit merely by being recorded. The book's 
introduction by a scholar whose main field is ' 
English literature is enlightening and often 
stimulating, and both the general and specialist 
reader will be grateful to him for this addition 
to his series of distinguished contributions to 
the study of Japanese literature. 
P. G. O'N. 


GEoRGE M. BECKMANN and OKUBO 
GENJI: The Japanese Communist 
Party, 1922-1945. [ix], 453 pp. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1969. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. £6.) 


This well-documented study treats the early 
history of the Japanese Communist Party in 
much greater detail than previous accounts in 
English. Basing themselves on contemporary 
journals and the reminiscences of early Com- 
munist leaders, the authors examine, sympa- 
thetically but objectively, the various 
unsuccessful attempts to establish an effective 
party, and they supplement their account with 
some extremely helpful translations of key 
documents and short biographies of 58 leading 
Communists. The publishers’ claim that the 
book casts new light on the nature of Japan’s 
imperial system is hardly justified, however. 
Indeed the criticism might be levelled against 
the authors that they make insufficient effort 
to relate the party’s problems to the Japanese 
political and social context. Only in their con- 
clusion do they devote a few pages to those 
factors other than police repression and the 
Communists’ own internal differences which 
prevented the party from achieving mass 
appeal. In view of the attention the authors 
bestow on successive evaluations by Com- 
munist theorists of the Japanese political 
situation, this failure to provide a clearer idea 
of the contemporary background gives the 
book a somewhat abstract flavour. It is, never- 
theless, a solid study which should hold con- 
siderable interest for students both of modern 
Japan and international Communism. 


R. L. SIMS 


J.STELTENPOOL: Ekagi-Dutch-Enghish- 
Indonesian dictionary. (Verhande- 
lingen van het Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
56.) [vui] 269 pp. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1969. Guilders 30. 


This dictionary, as its title suggests, lists all 
the Ekagi entries with three glosses, Dutch, 
English, and Indonesian, in that order. Thus: 
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‘aaga: grote vogelsoort—big kind of 
bird—sedjenis burung besar ’. 


The Ekagi language is spoken by around 
60,000 people in part of the central highlands 
of Western New Guinea, and it has already 
been described grammatically in the author’s 
Leerboek van het Kapauku (Hollandia, 1959), 
Kapauku being another name for the people 
and the language. The author makes his 
previous publication the justification for pro- 
viding no indication of the pronunciation 
values of the spellings in the dictionary, and, 
more unfortunately, no grammatical designa- 
tions for the entries. Apparently tone is 
distinctive, but Steltenpool declares his 
intention of marking tones only when they are 
minimally distinctive in a pair of otherwise 
homophonous words. 

All information on little-known languages 
such as this is of great value, but one must 
regret that the author, who clearly possesses 
unique knowledge of the Ekagi language, 
refrains from presenting the information we 
manifestly require in a dictionary, even when 
it is being used with a grammar such as the 
Leerboek to hand. 

R. H. R. 


NEIL SKINNER (ed.): Hausa readings : 
selections from Edgars Tatsuniyoyt. 
xxi, 279 pp. Madison, London, etc. : 
University of Wisconsin Press for the 
Dept. of African Languages and 
Literature, 1968. $5, 47s. 6d. 


Neil Skinner’s Hausa readings contain a 
selection from the tales printed in roman 
script in the Hausa version of Edgar's T'atsuni- 
yoyi published between 1910 and 1913. The 
Readings consist of 32 items with information 
concerning the content, language, style, 
dialects, script, and orthography. Each item 
appears with a note about its background but 
unfortunately Edgar, when collecting his 
material, did not mention the source of each 
item. Nevertheless Neil Skinner’s background 
notes put all the items in perspective. He has 
placed the Arabic-character version (ajami) 
beside the roman script from p. 107 to p. 279 
and given a clear explanation of it which 
should enable the student to learn to write it 
and read the various texts. This section will be 
of particular value to historians needing to 
study Hausa documents. In compiling the 
contents of this book, the editor has presented 
much that will be of interest to all students of 
the language and provided many notes and 
comments to accompany the text. 


C. G. B. GIDLEY 
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NEIL SKINNER (tr.): Hausa tales and 
traditions: an English translation of 
Taisuniyoyi na Hausa, originally com- 
piled by Frank Edgar. Vol. I. xxxiv, 
440 pp. London: Frank Cass and 
Co. Ltd., 1969. £6 6s. 


The content of Edgar's collection of Hausa 
folk-lore, history, and miscellanea, originally 
compiled to provide reading material for 
government officers in Nigeria, has long been 
unknown except to those with good knowledge 
of Hausa. Now, over 50 years later, this 
translation of the entire collection is appearing 
in three volumes of which the present is the 
first. It fills a distinct gap in general know- 
ledge of Hausa oral literature and is also a 
much-needed contribution to general know- 
ledge of former Hausa life. 

Recently H. A. S. Johnston published some 
items from this collection in his own collection 
of Hausa stories in the Oxford Library of 
African Literature. Neil Skinner has under- 
taken the formidable task of translating all the 
443 fables and 240 stories in his three volumes 
and has arranged them, according to his own 
classification, with an appendix which enables 
easy cross-reference to the original Hausa 
version. Asa result, there is now a vast amount 
of material available for anthropologists, 
historians, and students of oral literature, and 
much more can be learned about the past. 

The first volume is a collection of items 
arranged under headings such as ‘ Animals’, 
* Caricatures ’, ‘Stereotypes’, ‘ Dilemma tales’, 
and ‘ Cases at law’. The whole is preceded by 
an introduction by M. G. Smith which fills in 
the background and underlines the value of this 
rich collection of material which includes such 
racy anecdotes as were once told by bar-room 
entertainers in our society, serious historical 
reminiscences, first-hand accounts of events, 
moralizing stories, low tales, and bedtime 
stories for children. This first part of Edgar’s 
collection throws fresh light on Hausa institu- 
tions, interethnic relations, and social strati- 
fication, and is well presented and well 
translated. 

O. G. B. GIDLEY 


GENEVIÈVE ÜALAME-GRIAULE : Diction- 
naire dogon (dialecte toro), langue et 
civilisation. (Langues et Littératures 
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de l'Afrique Noire, Iv.) xlii, 333 pp., 
8 plates. Paris: Librairie C. 
Klincksieck, 1968. Fr. 60. 


A great deal of work has been done in the 
past 20 years on the ethnography of the Dogon, 
not least by Madame Calame-Griaule herself, 
but this is the first attempt at a systematic 
description of their language and as such it 
merits a warm welcome. In the introduction 
she explains that amid the welter of Dogon 
dialects that of Tira came to be chosen for this 
study because it is in that area, which is least 
affected by Islam, that her ethnographic work 
has heen concentrated. From a purely 
linguistic point of view some other dialect 
might have been preferable, e.g. that of Jamsay 
or Tombo, both of which apparently preserve 
certain archaic features not found in 'Tóro. 
Some information about the other dialects is 
actually given in the form of variants added at 
the end of many items in the dictionary but 
this information, though interesting, is neces- 
sarily very fragmentary. 

The main part of the introduction is taken 
up with a compact description of the phono- 
logy and grammatical structures of the Tôro 
dialect. The section dealing with phonology 
includes observations on the treatment of 
loan-words which are very useful in view of the 
numerous citations in the dictionary of the 
Fula and Mande forms of wards which are 
presumed to be borrowings from those 
languages. 

In the dictionary itself the relatively large 
amount of space devoted to.items of ethno- 
graphic interest, various line drawings in the 
text, and the excellent photographs at the end 
all bear witness to the compiler’s special 
interests. It would, of course, be absurd to 
expect at this stage anything approaching a 
complete record of the language. The author 
herself remarks that the verbal derivatives in 
use must certainly be far more numerous than 
those she has actually noted and one may 
suspect that this is also true of ideophones. 
Even so, the present work will be greatly 
appreciated by those interested in the com- 
parative study of West African languages. The 
position of Dogon vis-à-vis neighbouring 
languages 1s still somewhat obscure and the 
new information now made available will be of 
great help in clearing up this problem. 


E. C. ROWLANDS 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 
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baden: Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in Mainz in 
Kommission bei Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1970. DM 10.60. 

GLENDON ScHuBERT and Davip J. DANELSRI (ed.) : Comparative judicial behavior : 
cross-cultural studies of political decision-making in the East and West. xxii, 412 pp. 
New York, ete. : Oxford University Press, 1969. 65s. 

WALTHER SCHUBRING (ed.) : Tandulaveyaliya : ein Painnaya des Jaina-Siddhanta. 
(Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur [in Mainz]. Abhandlungen der 
Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, Jahrg. 1969, Nr. 6.) 32 pp. Wies- 
baden: Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in Mainz 
in Kommission bei Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1970. DM 5. 

Franz ScHURMANN : Ideology and organization in Communist China. Second edition, 
enlarged. lii, 642 pp., 8 plates. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1968. $4.95. (English agents: IBEG Ltd.) 

SARAH SEARIGET : The British in the Middle East. (A Social History of the British 
Overseas.) xvi, 215 pp., 96 plates. [London]: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, [1969]. 70s. 

U. P. Suan and G. H. Buarr (ed.): The Valmiki-Ramayana : critical edition. 
Vol. vr, Yuddhakanda, Fasc. 2, edited by P. L. Vaidya. Cover-title, 353-704 pp. 
Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1969. 
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H. K. SHERWANI: Cultural trends in medieval India: architecture, painting, 
literature and language. (Heras Memorial Lectures, 1965.) vii, 111 pp. London: 
Asia Publishing House, [1969]. 25s. 

Sir Bryan SHARWOOD SMITH: ‘ But always as friends’: Northern Nigeria and the 
Cameroons, 1921-1957. xvii, 460 pp., front., 8 plates, 5 maps. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., [°1969]. £5. 

Davo R. Smock: Conflict and control in an African trade union : a study of the 
Nigerian Coal Miners’ Union. (Hoover Institution Studies, 23.) xi, 170 pp. 
Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, Stanford University, [1969]. $6.50. 

JONATHAN Spence: The China helpers: Western advisers in China, 1620-1960. 
[xv]. 335 pp. London, etc.: Bodley Head, 1969. 45s. 

ARTHUR STEIN : India and the Soviet Union : the Nehru era. xiv, 320 pp. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago Press, 1969. 86s. 

KENNETH STRONG (tr.) : Footprints in the snow : a novel of Meiji Japan by Kenjiro 
Tokutom?. (Unesco Collection of Representative Works, Japanese Series ; Unesco 
Asian Fiction Series, 4.) 372 pp. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1970. 
65s. 

Kunetu C. Sun and Raren W. HUENEMANN : The economic development of Man- 
churia n the first half of the twentieth century. (Harvard East Asian Monographs, 
28.) x, 124 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: East Asian Research Center, Harvard 
University, 1969. (Distributed by Harvard University Press. Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 34s.) 

PETER T. SuUzuxi: Social change in Turkey since 1950: a bibliography of 866 
publications. [11], vi, 108 pp + 2 pp. errata. [Wiesbaden]: Peter T. Suzuki, 1969. 

Punourr SwAMI and W. B. Yeats (tr.) : The ten principal Upanishads. | Reprinted.] 
(Faber Paper Covered Editions.) 159 pp. London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 1970. 
95. | 

Sir Percy Syxes: A history of Persia. Third edition with supplementary essays. 
Reissued. 2 vols.: xxxix, 563 pp., front., 14 plates, map; xx, 616 pp., front., 
15 plates, map. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1969. £7 10s. 

RicHARD P. Taus: Bureaucrats under stress: administrators and administration 
in an Indian state. xi, 235 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1969. $6.75. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 65s.) 

NATHANIEL B. THAYER: How the conservatives rule Japan. (Studies of the East 
Asian Institute, Columbia University.) xiv, 349 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1969. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 95s.) 

W. Scorr THompson : Ghana’s foreign policy, 1957-1966 : diplomacy, ideology, and 
the new state. xxvii, 462 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1969. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University Press. £6 10s.) 

Herea Tscuinxowi1z: Sammlung Eduard Glaser vi. Kleine Fragmente (1. Teil). 
(Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-historische Klasse. 
Sitzungsberichte, 261. Bd., 4. Abh.) 25 pp., 7 plates. Wien: Hermann Béhlaus 
Nachf., 1969. S 40. 

E. J.-P. Varin: Le pluralisme socio-scolaire au Liban. (Publications du Centre 
Culturel Universitaire. Hommes et Sociétés du Proche-Orient, 1.) xi, 197 pp.. 
Beyrouth : Dar el-Machreq (Imprimerie Catholique) Éditeurs, [1969]. 

Lyman P. Van SLYKE (ed.): The Chinese Communist movement : a report of the 
United States War Department, July 1945. xiii, 274 pp. Stanford, Calif. : Stanford 
University Press, 1968. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 72s.) 

VED PRAKASH VATUK: Thieves in my house: four studies in Indian folklore of 
protest and change. [vii], 107 pp. Varanasi: Vishwavidyalaya Prakashan, 1969. 
15s. 

T. VENKATACHARYA (ed.): The Daéarüpaka of Dhanamjaya. (The Adyar Library 
Series, Vol. 97.) lxxv, 345 pp. Madras: Adyar Library and Research Centre, 
[1969]. 40s. 
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L. P. Vipyarrat (ed.) : Conflict tension and cultural trend in India. viii, 312 pp. 
Calcutta: Punthi Pustak, 1969. Rs. 40. 

Micxez Vii: Histoire du Japon des origines à Mewi. ( Que sais-je ?’, No. 
1328.) 128 pp. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1969. 

C. B. WADSTROM : An essay on colonization, particularly applied to the western coast 
of Africa, with some free thoughts on cultivation and commerce (1794). (David and 
Charles Reprints.) [x1], 198, [1], 2, 363, [24] pp., 7 plates [in end-pocket]. 
Newton Abbot: David and Charles (Publishers) Ltd., [1969]. £15 15s. 

EUGENE Vicror WALTER: Terror and society. 1. Terror and resistance: a study of 
political violence, with case studies of some primitive African communities. xiii, 
385 pp. New York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 72s. 

JOHN WATERBURY : The Commander of the Faithful : the Moroccan political elite—a 
study in segmented politics. (The Nature of Human Society Series.) xviii, 368 pp. 
London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, [1970]. 65s. 

Burton Watson (tr.): Records of the historian : chapters from the Shih chi of Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien. (Unesco Collection of Representative Works, Chinese Series.) [vii], 
356 pp. New York and London: Columbia University Press, 1969. $4.50, 40s. 

ARTHUR F. WRIGHT and Denis TwircHETT (ed.): Confucian personalities. [Re- 
printed.| (Stanford Studies in the Civilizations of Eastern Asia ; Stanford Paper- 
back, 103.) x, 411 pp., 8 plates. Stanford, Calif. : Stanford University Press, 1969. 
$3.45. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 30s.) 

ARISTIDE R. ZoLBERG: One-party government in the Ivory Coast. Revised edition. 
(Princeton Paperbacks, 146.) xxii, 400 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1969. $2.95. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 205.) 





Start from Alif, Count from One 
SIR RICHARD WINSTEDT 


Sir Richard Winstedt, often referred to as *the last and greatest 
of the Malay scholars' of the British colonial regime, was a 
prolific writer, and his many books on Malay history, literature, 
and language are deservedly famous. After his death this 
incomplete autobiography was found among his papers. 

It opens with Winstedt at Oxford and closes in 1916 with him 
as District Officer in Kuala Pilah. Frontispiece 75/- 

OUP East Asia 





A History of Classical Malay 
Literature 


SIR RICHARD WINSTEDT 


First published in 1939 by the Malayan Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and now reset from the second edition of 196], 
this book surveys the field of classical Malay literature and 
shows it to have been much influenced by foreign, particularly 
Indian, material. There is a full bibliography. £5/5/- 

Oxford In Asia Historical Reprints 





Tradition and Economic 


Progress in Samoa 
A Case Study of the Role of Traditional Social Institutions 
in Economic Development in Western Samoa 


DAVID PITT 


This study is concerned with the role of traditional social 
institutions in the economic development of a new Polynesian 
nation, Western Samoa. It attempts to show that traditional 
social institutions and values can be compatible with production 
and consumption increases in the cash economy, and suggests 
that the social prerequisits for economic development need to 
be re-examined in Africa and Asia and in the developing 

world generally. 8 text-figures 60/- 





Tibet’s Great Yogi, Milarepa 

A Biography from the Tibetan being the Jetsün-Kahbum 
or biographical history of Jetsiin-Milarepa, according to 
the late Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English Rendering. 
Edited with introduction and annotations by 

W. Y. EVANS-WENTZ 

20/- Galaxy Books OUP New York 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








Crisis and Conflict in Nigeria 
A Documentary Sourcebook 1966-1970 
A. H. M. KIRK-GREENE 


In preparation for publication early in 1971 is A. H. M. 
Kirk-Greene’s two-volume Crisis and Conflict in Nigeria, 

a valuable collection of speeches, broadcasts, and other 
documents essential for any study of the way, accompanied by 
a detailed narrative and an introductory analysis of its 
historical roots. 





A History of the Upper Guinea 
Coast 1545—1800 


WALTER RODNEY 


The West African coast between the Gambia and Cape Mount 
has a historical, geographical, and ethnical unity despite its 
arbitrary partitioning between the British, French, and 
Portuguese in the 19th century. Dr Rodney’s study of it is 
based on the hitherto unexploited archives of Lisbon and 
Rome, and provides valuable material on European activities 
in the slave trade and other forms of commerce. 5 maps 50/— 
Oxford Studies in African Affairs 





The Sudan 


A Southern Viewpoint 
OLIVER ALBINO 


Oliver Albino, a Southern Sudanese now in political exile, 
analyses the nature and causes of the present South-North 
conflict and what Arab domination means to the South. 

His first-hand account of the Round Table Conference shows 
the dangers of underestimating the gulf which separates the 
two groups of Sudanese. Paper covers 18/- 

Institute of Race Relations 





Littérature de Cour au Rwanda 
Edited by 4. COUPEZ and THOMAS KAMANZI 


The complex and refined poetry of Rwanda has been 
transmitted orally since the 17th century. The editors of this 
volume have recorded much of this extraordinary heritage, and 
it is presented here both in the original Rwanda and in 

French translation. The general introduction and notes are also 
in French. 60/- Oxford Library of African Literature 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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IMPORTANT REPRINTS 


THE BABUR-NÀMA IN ENGLISH 
(Memoirs of Babur) 
Translated from the original Turki Text of 
Zahiru'd-din Muhammad Babur Padshah Ghazi 
by | 
Annette Susannah Beveridge 
8vo. pp. lxi. 880. Illus. & 2 maps. Buckram 110s. 


PERSIAN LITERATURE 
(A Bio-Bibliographical Survey) 
by 
C. A. Storey 


Volume 1. Part 1. 
(Quranic Literature, General History, Biography) 
8vo. pp. approx. 800. Buckram 105s. 


Other parts of this great work are: 
Volume 1. Part 2. Out of Print at present. 
Volume 2. Part 1. Available Price £3. 3s. 
Further parts are in preparation. 


HUDUD al-‘ALAM 
“ The Regions of the World ” 
A Persian Geography 372 A.H.—982 A.D. 
Translated and explained by V. Minorsky 
2nd edition with the preface by V. V. Barthold 
Translated from the Russian and with additional material by the late 
Professor Minorsky 
Edited by 
C. E. Bosworth 
(E. J. Gibb Memorial N.S. XI.) 8vo. buckram. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE PRESS 
GUIDE TO THE Ao eL OF BURMESE 


J. Okell 
(Royal Asiatic Society Forlong Fund No. XXVII) 


ARAB NAVIGATION IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 
by 
G. R. Tibbetts 
(Royal Asiatic Society Oriental Translation Fund No. XLII) 


A RECENT PUBLICATION 


BUDDHIST FORMAL LOGIC 
A study of Dignaga’s Hetucakra and K?uei-chi's great commentary on the Nyayapravesa 


(Dr. B. C. Law Trust Series 1) 
8vo. pp. lxxxii. 222. cloth 70s. 
Published for the Royal Asiatic Society 


LUZAC & COMPANY LTD. 


ORIENTAL and FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS 


46 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, WCIB 3PE 


(OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM) 








The Partition of India 
Policies and Perspectives 1935—1947 
Edited by C. H. PHILIPS and 


MARY DOREEN WAINWRIGHT 


Brings together the evidence and puts into perspective the course of 
events which led to the transfer of power in India from Britain to two 
successor states rather than to one. The material presented here discusses 
the more important aspects of the climacteric event from the different 
viewpoints. It is arranged in two sections: first-hand accounts by those 
who took part; and an analysis by leading specialists. £5 10s 


Dimensions of Islam 


FRITHJOF SCHUON 


Translated by PETER TOWNSEND 

Written from a predominantly Sufi point of view, this book brings to 
light some of the important but lesser known aspects of Islam. Of 
particular interest to the Western reader will be the chapters on Christ 
and the Virgin Mary, who for Moslems as well as for Christians is the 
summit of hierarchy of women. 35s 


Buddhism 


A Non-Theistic Religion 


HELMUTH VON GLASENAPP 


Translated by IRMGARD SCHLOEGL 

In this original and provocative study the great German Indologist, 
Helmuth von Glasenapp explores the fascinating paradox that Buddhism 
is in fact a non-theistic religion. 40s 


Madly Singing in the 
Mountains 
Edited by IVAN MORRIS 


An appreciation and anthology of Arthur Waley, who died in 1966 at 
the age of 77, and who did more than any other man to introduce 
Chinese and Japanese literature to the general reader in the West. 
‘The book can be pressed upon all admirers of this exquisite artist, and 
will also reveal his genius, I hope, to the young who have not yet read 
him. Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday Times 70s 


Gipsy Wharf 
JASIM UDDIN 


Translated by BARBARA PAINTER and YANN LOVELOCK 

An epic poem, set in the idiom of folk poetry, by the foremost living 
poet in Pakistan. It describes the love affair of Sojan, the Moslem Hero, 
and Dulali the low-caste Hindu heroine. Their tragedy, caused by 
irreconsilable attitudes between their families, is akin to the story of 
Romeo and Juliet. 

UNESCO Translation Series Illustrated 48s 


Allen & Unwin 





INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF 


MIDDLE EAST 
STUDIES 






Edited by STANFORD J. SHAW 
Professor of Turkish and Near Eastern History, University of C alifornia 






International Journal of Middle East Studies publishes 
articles and reviews on Afghanistan, Iran, Israel, Pakistan, 
Turkey and the countries of the Arab world from the 
seventh century to the present day. Spain, south-east 
Europe and the Soviet Union are also included for periods in 
which their territories were parts of Middle East empires, 
or under the influence of Middle Eastern civilization. 
Particular attention is paid to the political, economic and 
cultural history of the area; to politics, economics, 
anthropology and sociology, and the comparative religion, 
theology, law and philosophy. 

The journal is sponsored by the Middle East Studies 
Association of North America. 


Contents of the first issue 


HAMILTON A. R. GIBB The Heritage of Islam in 
the Modern World 


CHARLES ISSAWI The Tabriz-Trabzon Trade, 
1830-1900: Rise and Decline of a Route 


GABRIEL BAER The Administrative, Economic and 
Social Functions of Turkish Guilds 


STANFORD J. SHAW The Central Legislative Councils 
in the Nineteenth Century Ottoman Reform Movement 
before 1876 


Annual subscription £4 (US $12.50) 


Please write for further information to 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Bentley House, 200 Euston Road, London N.W.1 
in U.S.A. to 32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Yoruba Poetry 


Compiled and edited by ULLI BEIER 


Ulli Beier is known for his work in making 
African art and poetry widely available. His 
latest anthology of traditional Yoruba poetry 
presents in English a striking collection of 
traditional African verse to those who are 
unable to study the work in the original 
language. It will therefore appeal to the 
interested general reader as well as to students 
of African literature in schools and universities. 
Notes are included, and an introduction which 
describes the characteristics of Yoruba poetry 
and the problems of translating it. 

15 drawings by Suzanne Wenger 33s. net 





Studies in the Social History of China 
and South East Asia 


Essays in memory of Victor Purcell 
Edited by JEROME CH'EN and NICHOLAS TARLING 


This memorial volume to Victor Purcell contains contributions by 
distinguished scholars from all over the world. It is a series of 
studies on insurrection, immigration and trade in China and 
South-East Asia and is a tribute to the wide range of his interests. 
£4 10s. net 





The Indian Theogony 


A Comparative Study of Indian Mythology from the Vedas to 
the Puranas 
SUKUMARI BHATTACHARJI 


This book tells how the gods of the Vedic pantheon were changed 
with the passing of time and how, in the process, some disappeared. 
Dr Bhattacharji has made extensive comparisons with the myths 
of many other peoples, particularly in the Indo-European field, 
and throughout the book has supplied fresh translations of the 
original texts. £7 net 


Clerks and Craftsmen in China and 
the West 


Lectures and Addresses on the History of Science and 
Technology 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM, F.R.S. 


Pursuing his theme of the great, and hitherto undervalued, 
contribution of Chinese culture to science and technology as a 
whole, Dr Needham has drawn together essays from a variety 

of sources. The collection includes essays on cultural contacts 

and transmission between East and West, astronomy and 
meteorology, alchemy, chemistry and pharmacy, and medicine. 

£7 10s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





The Oxford History of 
South Africa 


Edited by MONICA WILSON and LEONARD 
THOMPSON 


Volume II: South Africa 1870-1967 


This volume examines South Africa’s economic growth in the 
century since the discovery of diamonds in Griqualand West, 
and the history of the three great social complexes of modern 
South Africa. Succeeding chapters deal with the impact and 
interaction of the major political forces that have operated in 
and on South African society during the century, and with the 
changing relationships between South Africa and the outside 
world. 13 text-figures 6 maps £5 Forthcoming 





The Governmental System in 


Southern Rhodesia 5 
D. J. MURRAY 


This book questions the prevailing interpretation of the 
development of government in Southern Rhodesia. It suggests 
that the governmental system developed on the basis of 
competition not between racial but between occupational 
economic groups, and in the light of this analysis emerges the 
full significance of recent events. 2 text-figures 80/- 





Reluctant Rebellion 


The 1906-8 Disturbances in Natal 
SHULA MARKS 


The Natal disturbances of 1906-8 were the last armed uprising 
of Africans on any scale within South Africa, and the most 
critical event in Natal’s short history. They are used here as a 
kind of giant spotlight to illuminate the social, economic, and 
political fabric of society. 3 maps 80/- 





African Political Systems 
Edited by M. FORTES and E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD 


This comparative study of African political institutions, 
wellknown to students, anthropologists, and administrators, is 
the result of field-work carried out by trained investigators in 
eight widely separated areas. Compiled and edited under the 
auspices of the International African Institute, the book was 
first published in 1940 and is now reprinted as part of the 
Oxford Paperbacks series. 5 maps 12/- 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Law in Africa Number 28 


GUIDE TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


IN EAST AFRICA 
by TUDOR JACKSON, Lr.B.(Lond.), F.C.C.S., D.M.A; 


Barrister-at-Law, Advocate of the High Court of Kenya 

The main object of this book is to present a factual account of the different 
methods of qualifying as a lawyer in East Africa. In achieving this the 
author provides invaluable practical advice on all aspects of a legal career 
in East Africa, beginning with the decision to study law, continuing 
through information on entrance to and work at the centres for law study, 
the qualifications, and careers generally. Reference is made to relevant 
syllabuses, courses, and textbooks, with particular attention being devoted 
to East African textbooks and legal periodicals. Information is also given 
about the various training courses for non-professional magistrates, the 
entrance requirements, and the form which the courses take. Part Ill deals 
with textbooks. Part IV deals with careers for lawyers in East Africa. 


1970 Bound: £1 5s. net. Postage 2s. Paperback (Africa only): 
15s. net. Postage 1s. 


Restatement of African Law — 3 


MALAWI — 1: MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
by J. O. OBIK, LL.M., PH.D., 


Barrister-at-Law 

The main topics covered by this volume are (i) the types or forms of 
customary marriage; (ii) the modes of contracting such marriages; (ili) the 
legal effects of such marriages on the status, rights and responsibilities of 
the spouses, their property and their children ; (iv) the mode of terminating 
such marriages, either on divorce or death; and (v) the effects of such 
termination on the spouses, their property and their children. 

These topics are preceded by an exposition of the structure of the 
traditional extended family or lineage, with special reference to the 
membership and composition of the smaller units existing within the 
lineage framework. A brief preliminary account of tribal ‘administrative’ 
villages is also given. 

1970 £3 18s. net. Postage 2s. 6d. 


Sweet & Maxwell 


Mail orders to: North Way, Andover, Hants. 
Personal purchases : 23 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


Folk Origins of Indian Art 


BY CURT MAURY 


This photographic research of conven- 
tional and folk iconography, conducted on 
three extensive trips through the 
untravelled and unfamiliar back country 
of central India, has furnished the basis 
for the author's interpretations and 
conclusions. Mr. Maury traces the roots 
and meanings of the indigenous non- 
Vedic, non-Aryan tradition and assesses 
the scope and quality of its impact on 
India's religious thought and practice 
through the medium of her imageries. 
The iconic material is used as the 
primary source of interpretation on the 
theory that art is the truest mirror of 
religion as an emotional actuality. 

254 pages 242 plates, colour and 
monochrome £12 7s 


An Introduction to Persian 
Literature 


BY REUBEN LEVY 


The Persian literature studied is written 
in modern Persian, the language which 
developed after the Muslim Arab invasion 
of Persia in the seventh century. 

Reuben Levy begins with the historical 
setting, discussing the various 
geographical, political, and religious 
forces that influenced the development of 
Persian literature. He then examines the 
main trends of that literature from its 
ancient beginnings to its recent currents, 
illustrating with his own translations 
many of its forms. 

204 pages 54s 


Biographical Dictionary of 
Republican China 
Volume III: Mao-Wu 


EDITOR: HOWARD L. BOORMAN 
ASSISTANT EDITOR: RICHARD C. HOWARD 


Volume III of this monumental reference 
work, the most important such work on 
modern China published since the Second 
World War, contains biographical articles 
on such notable figures as Mao Tse-tung, 
Sun Yat-sen, T’ang Hua-lung, Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing, Mei Lan-fang, Wang 
Ching-wei, as well as the influential 
Soong family, and on four of its 
individual members. 

488 pages £11 5s 


Traditional Balinese 
Culture 


ESSAYS SELECTED AND EDITED BY 
JANE BELO 


This book brings together a group of 
essays on the basic culture of the 
exotically beautiful and outstandingly 
creative people of Bali, before the changes 
brought by contact with the outside 
world since World War II. 

488 pages 157s 


The Politics of 
Untouchability 


Social Mobility and Social Change 
in a City of India 


BY OWEN M. LYNCH 


This study deals with the effects of 
independence and the adoption of 
parliamentary democracy as a system of 
government on an urban group in India— 
the Jatavs, a community of leather 
workers who live in Agra. 

272 pages illustrated 90s 


Taiwan—A Study in 
Chinese Local History 


EDITED BY LEONARD H. D. GORDON 


The four articles in this collection, 
written by Leonard H. D. Gordon, 
Johanna Menzel Meskill, Harry J. 
Lamley and Edgar Wickburg, represent a 
beginning effort to study in depth the 
record of Taiwan, primarily during the 
nineteenth century. 

136 pages 32s 


Population, Migration, and 
Urbanization in Africa 
BY WILLIAM A. HANCE 


A provocative and stimulating 
exploration into the pervasive, direct, and 
frequently complex effects of the 
population factor on the economic, 
political, and social development of 
Africa, both nationally and regionally. 

It reveals the implications this factor can 
have for societies everywhere. 

498 pages 113s 


Columbia University Press 
70 Great Russell Street London W C 1 





Edessa 


‘The Blessed City’ 


J. B. SEGAL 

Edessa was celebrated throughout Christendom for the legend 
of the exchange of letters between its pagan king and Jesus at 
Jerusalem, and venerated as the first kingdom to accept 
Christianity. This study describes events at Edessa largely 
through contemporary accounts, and incorporates much new 
material, notably six mosaics found by the writer between 1952 
and 1959. 64 plates 3 text-figures £5 


. . . e . 
British Policy in China 
1895—1902 
L. K. YOUNG 
The revelation of Chinese weakness in the Sino-Japanese war 
of 1894—5 resulted in a scramble for concessions in China 
which called into question Great Britain's position in the 
Far East. At the same time, the rivalries emerging from that 
struggle forces British statemen into a reappraisal of Britain's 
international position at the end of the 19th century. The 
interaction of these two aspects of policy is explored in this 


detailed study of British diplomacy in China during 
Lord Salisbury’s Third Administration. 3 maps 70/- 


The Nagas in the Nineteenth 
Century 


VERRIER ELWIN 

The late Dr Elwin chose extracts from the writings of explorers, 
soldiers, administrators, and planters of the last century from 
which emerge rare descriptions of the history, ethnography, 
and problems of the Naga people. 12 plates 11 line-drawings 
1map 96/- OUP India 


The Constitution of India 


Its Philosophy and Basic Postulates 


P. B. GAJENDRAGADKAR 
34/— OUP East Africa 


Modern Chinese Stories 


Selected and edited by W. J. F. JENNER 
Translated by W. J. F. JENNER and GLADYS YANG 
12/- Oxford Paperbacks 


Arabic Thought in the Liberal 
Age, 1798-1939 


ALBERT HOURANI 
15/- Oxford Paperbacks (Royal Institute of International Affairs) 
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Reprints of African Language 
Dictionaries Available Now 


ABRAHAM, R. C.: A dictionary of the Tiv language 
London 1940. 342 pp. 

Price £13.10 

BANFIELD, A. W.: Dictionary of the Nupe language 
Shonga 1914, 1916. 2 vols. 784 pp. 

Price £24 
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TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN OBSERVED IN ANCIENT 
UGARIT ON 3 MAY 1375 B.C. 


By J. F. A. SAWYER and F. R. STEPHENSON 
(PLATE I) 


A total eclipse of the sun is rare enough in any one place and spectacular 
enough to leave a profound impression on those who observe it. From very 
early times it was regarded as a portent of disaster and carefully recorded. 
Advances in the field of geophysics, together with the advent of the high-speed 
computer, have made it possible to compute early solar eclipses with a new 
degree of precision, and we may now expect to find a significant correlation 
between literary and astronomical evidence for solar eclipses in areas where 
a sufficiently representative bloc of literature has survived. The region around 
Ras Shamra (ancient Ugarit) is one such area, and it was decided to compute 
the principal solar eclipses visible there during the period covered by the 
Ugaritic texts (c. 1450-1200 x.c.), and scan the texts for possible references. 

During the 250 years in question, two total eclipses of the sun were visible 
in Ugarit. One of these occurred at 6 a.m. on 3 May 1375 8.c., which, according 
to generally accepted calculations, must have fallen in or near the Ugarttic 
month of Hiyar. A short text refers to this month in connexion with the 
‘going down ° of the sun, and, if this refers to an eclipse, we are presented with 
a truly remarkable correlation between astronomical and literary data. 
A detailed investigation of the evidence confirms this. The text, which may be 
the earliest record of a solar eclipse that we possess, can then be interpreted in 
a new way, shedding some light on religious and political conditions in Ugarit 
during the Amarna period. 


1. The text 
Side A — bit. ym hdt Side B w(‘) bdm tbq(r)n 
hyr . ‘rbi skn 
Sps tgrh 
rsp 


The tablet (Gordon, No. 143; Eissfeldt, No. 150) was discovered in the 
royal library at Ugarit, and first published in 1951.1 It has been variously 
described as an ‘ astronomical report” (Gordon), an ‘ omen-text (Gray), and 
‘an astrological text dealing with omens’ (Eissfeldt). 

Side A. In the light of the astronomical evidence discussed below, we may 
assume that the phrase ‘rbt špš refers to an eclipse of the sun. Nó technical 

* Ch. Virolleaud, Syria, xxv, 1-2, 1951, 25-7; idem, Le palais royal d'Ugarit, u, Paris, 
1957, 189 f. ; O. Eissfeldt, Archiv für Orientforschung, xx, 1, 1952, 119; idem, Kleine Schriften, 1, 
Berlin, 1963, 368 f. (text No. 150); J. Aistleitner, Acta Orientalia Hungarica, v, 1-2, 1955, 22; 
J. Gray, Palestine Exploration Quarterly, Lxxxvir, May—October 1955, 180-2; idem, The legacy 


of Canaan (Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, v), Leiden, 1957, 142, revised ed., Leiden, 1965, 
194; C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic textbook (Analecta Orientalia, 38), Rome, 1965, 98 (text No. 143). 
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term for an eclipse is attested in Ugaritic yet, and ‘rb * enter’, like Hebrew bo, 
is simply the ordinary word for the setting of the sun. Other astronomical 
texts can be cited in which, instead of a technical term, the writer uses some 
kind of circumlocution: e.g. ‘ three flames ate the sun’ (China, c. 1300 B.c.), 
‘the day was turned to night (Babylon, c. 1000 8.c.), ‘in a single moment 
the sun became as black as pitch’ (Germany, A.D. 1133)? A well-known 
Biblical example occurs in Amos viii, 9: w*hebeti ha-semes ba-soh°rayim * and 


I will make the sun go down at noon ’. In order to distinguish this special usage - 


in the present context, the words ‘in the daytime ° have been added in the 
translation. 

If fm ym in 1 Krt 16 means ' darkness of day ' (Gaster, Gray),? we might 
have another non-technical expression for an eclipse of the sun. It is remarkable 
that Rashap occurs in this context too, and the language 1s again applied to 
a series of catastrophes afflicting the royal family. The Krt text, although 
apparently copied in the fourteenth century, certainly reflects conditions in 
a more ancient period, and it is tempting to see here a reference to the spectacular 
eclipse of the sun which was total at Ugarit in 1406 B.c. Gaster’s translation, 
however, is not universally accepted.* 

Aistleitner makes the point that the reference could be to the obscuring of 
the sun by clouds. This does occasionally give rise to an omen text, but rather 
rarely, since such darkness is more easily explained, and consequently less 
sinister. When astronomical evidence tallies with literary evidence we may 
confidently assume that the obscuring of the sun is an astronomical and not 
a meteorological phenomenon. 

It has been suggested (Gray) that the phrase simply means * at sunset ', and 


that the text merely describes the position of Rashap in relation to the sun. ~ 


Gray’s identification of Rashap with ‘ the Venus star ', however, makes nonsense 
of the text, since the visibility of Venus as ‘ the evening star’ at sunset is SO 
frequent an occurrence that it could scarcely be described as an ‘ astral crisis '.? 
Venus is visible at or soon after sunset, always in the same quarter of the sky 
as the sun for about seven months approximately every nineteen months. The 
identification of Rashap with the planet Mars is more likely,’ but here again 
the proximity of Mars to the sun at sunset is too frequent to be taken as any 
kind of omen. In any case when Mars is near the sun, it is faint and 1s never 


? Liu Chao-yang, Yu Chou, xv, 1945, 15, summarized by J. Needham, Science and civilisation 
in China, 111, Cambridge, 1959, 423; L. W. King, Chronicles concerning early Babylonian kings, I, 
London, 1907, 76; Annales Halesbrunnenses, ed. G. H. Pertz (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Scriptores, xvi), Hanover, 1859, 13. 

3 T. Gaster, Jewish Quarterly Review, xxxvii, 3, 1947, 289 ff.; J. Gray, The Krt text in the 
literature of Ras Shamra : a social myth of ancient Canaan, second ed., Leiden, 1964, 33. 

4 Gordon, Ugaritic literature, Rome, 1949, 67 ; Aistleitner, Wörterbuch der ugaritischen Sprache, 
third ed., Berlin, 1967, s.v. gim. 

5 See below, p. 476 f. 

€ Legacy of Canaan, revised ed., 194. 

7 See below, p. 471. 
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visible until about half an hour after sunset. Finally the position of the stars 
at sunset is seldom taken as a significant portent, whereas there are many 
parallels to this text if we take it as referring to a solar eclipse. 

The assumption that this is an actual reference to the eclipse of 1375 B.c. 
implies a past tense for ‘rbt: ‘the sun went down’. It is not the protasis of a 
hypothetical statement ‘ If there is an eclipse of the sun . . .’. 

The date of the eclipse is given in the first four words. 

Hiyar is the name of a month. It is attested at Alalakh and Nuzi (fifteenth 
century B.C.) and like Babylonian ayyaru, Hebrew "4jyar, and Phoenician 
Iyr['yr, corresponded approximately to April-May.? 

The day of the month is given in the preceding words: btt. ym hdt. Two 
interpretations have been suggested. (1) ‘ During the six days of the new 
moon (Le. the First Quarter)’ (Virolleaud, Eissfeldt, Gordon, Gray). This 
raises several problems. The phrase ym hdt ‘ the day of the new moon’ is 
a fairly well-established idiom in the extant literature,!° and this would be the 
only exception where ym hdt is plural, meaning ‘days of the new moon’. 
Furthermore, it is clear that in Ugarit, as in ancient Israel, * the day of the new 
moon ’ was a feast day with its own cultic rules and obligations: surely the 
writers would have noticed that the eclipse did not occur on just any day of 
the month of Hiyar, but on ‘the day of the new moon’. For solar eclipses 
occur only at the time of the new moon. Before we assume that the author of 
the report did not know this or was vague in his observation ( six days’ is an 
extraordinary description of a lunar quarter), we are bound to ask whether 
there is not à more satisfactory explanation. (2) The second suggestion takes 
ym hdt in its normal sense: ‘am sechsten, am Neumondstag des (monats) 
Ajaru' (Aistleitner). It is conceivable that the Ugaritic calendar was not a 
lunar one and that therefore the new moon could fall on any day of the month #1; 
but there are linguistic difficulties. /f is the cardinal number ‘ six ', and, while 
in Old Testament Hebrew there is vacillation between cardinal and ordinal 
numerals, especially in numbering the days of the month,!2 the Hebrew parallels 
cited by Aistleitner in support of his argument correspond to Ugaritic bft hdt hyr 
‘on the sixth (day) of the month of Hiyar’. The juxtaposition of btt * on the 
sixth’ and ym hdt ‘the day of the new moon’ is without parallel. In any 


* Figures relating to the visibility of Venus and Mars are deduced from the arcus visionis 
for these two planets obtained by C. Schoch, Mon. Not. R Astr. Soc., LXXXIV, 1924, 731-4, 
from a study of Babylonian observations. 

? D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh tablets, London, 1953, 4; C. H. Gordon and E. B. Lacheman, 
* The Nuzu menology ’, Archiv Orientálni, x, 1-2, 1938, 54; R. Koffmahn, * Sind die altisraeli- 
tischen Monatsbezeichnungen mit den kanaandisch-phonikischen identisch ?', Biblische 
Zeitschrift, NS, x, 1966, 206 ff. ; R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel: its life and institutions, London, 
1961, 183-6. 

10 Gordon, Ugaritic textbook, 3.48 ; 173.53; 1156.1; 2006.1. 

H Aistleitner, Acta Or. Hung., v, 1-2, 1955, 22. 

12 of. Gesenius, Hebrew grammar, ed. E. Kautzsch, second English ed., revised by A. E. Cowley, 
Oxford, 1910, para. 134p; H. Bauer and P. Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebrdischen 
Sprache (Halle/Saale, 1922), para. 792. 
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case, b.tdt ‘on the sixth (day)' and idt ym ‘the sixth day’ seem to be the 
ordinary Ugaritic expressions. 

If we assume for the moment that ym hdt hyr has its ordinary meaning here, 
‘the day of the new moon in the month of Hiyar ’, is it possible to explain the 
first word in the text, bit ? The lexicographers all list at least one verb bt, of 
which bit (batata) would be the regular passive L-stem.!* For the meaning of 
the verb there are three possibilities. (1) The polel-stem of boš * be ashamed ' 
(cf. Ugaritic bt) may occur in early Hebrew poetry with the meaning ' tarry, 
delay’ (Judges v, 28; cf. Exod. xxxii 1). ' The day of the new moon 
delayed ’ could refer to a sudden return to darkness shortly after sunrise on the 
feast day. This etymology for boëeë ‘tarry’ in the two Biblical passages, 
however, is not now universally accepted, since, alongside bt ‘ be ashamed ’, 
another verb bš ‘ tarry ’ seems to be attested in Ugaritic, to which Arabic bassa 
* drive a caravan slowly’ would be related.1® (2) A second translation of the 
same verb giving ‘ the day of the new moon was put to shame ’ is linguistically 
better. The root is well-known in Ugaritic, Hebrew, and Aramaic. The L-stem, 
although not actually attested elsewhere in Ugaritic, is possible, since, as in 
Hebrew, with Ayin Waw verbs, this stem is used instead of the D-stem: 
cf. rmm, tknn, yhssk, ykllnh, etc. (3) Aistleitner detects another word bt 
* zerschmettern, vernichten ’, and this would give the translation ‘the day of 
the new moon was ruined '.!? 

Of the three, (2) is undoubtedly the safest from an etymological point of 
view, and in support of it an interesting parallel from Old Testament Hebrew 


may be cited: 
w*hapra ha-l‘bana  ‘ Then the moon will be confounded, 
u-bosa ha-hamma and the sun ashamed ? (Isa. xxiv, 23). 


Ancient elements in the language of this * Isaiah apocalypse ' and their affinities 
to Ugaritie literary tradition have frequently been noted.18 Perhaps Jer. xx, 18 


is also relevant: 
wa-yiklu b*boset yamay * my days were consumed with shame ’. 


térh is taken by Aistleitner and Eissfeldt with ‘rbt $pí: ‘Š. ging in ihr Tor 
hinein’. Then rép must be 'demythologized' and taken with the following 


13 Gordon, Ugaritec textbook, 3.45; 2 Aqht, 11.37 ; 51, VI.29; Krt, 107, 116, etc. 

14 Ajgtleitner, Untersuchungen zur Grammatik des Ugaritischen, Berlin, 1954, p. 65, para. 112; 
Gordon, Ugaritic textbook, p. 82, para. 9.30. 

15 F, Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, Hebrew and English lexicon of the Old Testament, 
Oxford, 1907, s.v. bos; L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros, 
Leiden, 1953, s.v. bos. 

16 Gordon, Ugaritic textbook, glossary, No. 532. Cf. H. L. Ginsberg, * Ugaritio myths, epics 
and legends ’, in J. B. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near Eastern texts, second ed., Princeton, 1955, 130 
(II AB.A.19); G. R. Driver, Canaanite myths and legends, Edinburgh, 1956, glossary, s.v. 54. 
Aistleitner suggests ‘ sich ausruhen ° for bf in this passage (Worterbuch der ugaritischen Sprache, 
third ed., Berlin, 1967, s.v.). 

17 Aistleitner, Wörterbuch, s.v. bt I. 

18 e.g. Isa. xxiv, 14; xxvi, 20; xxvii, l. See U. Cassuto, T'he goddess Anath, Jerusalem, 1958, 
33, 39 £., 87; Gray, The legacy of Canaan, rev. ed., 27; Gordon, Ugaritic textbook, p. 292. 
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words: 'Seuchen und Sklaven (aufstände) werden den Verwalter heim- 
suchen '.? Driver gives a similar interpretation of rép ‘ pestilence ’.2° The 
difficulty is that Rashap?* was an important deity in North-West Semitic 
religion, appearing at Mari (eighteenth century B.c.), in Egyptian texts from 
the sixteenth century B.c. on, in Ugaritic ritual texts, and later in Phoenician 
texts from Cyprus and Spain as well as Phoenicia itself.22 While it is certainly 
possible that a demythologized usage was current in fourteenth-century B.C. 
Ugaritic alongside the name of a deity, in the context of an astrological report 
the reference to the god Rashap is obviously more natural (Virolleaud, Gordon, 
Gray). There is astronomical evidence to support this. In two parallel texts 
listing the Ugaritic pantheon alongside Akkadian equivalents, Rashap corre- 
sponds to Nergal. Now if any of these correspondences are to be taken 
seriously, we must allow for the application of Mesopotamian attributes and 
characteristics to the Ugaritic deities. Nergal was identified, from very early 
times, with the planet Mars (salbatanu), ‘ das Ungliicksplanet par excellence ’,24 
and this identification with a planet would make good sense in the present 
text. One of the most impressive features of a total eclipse of the sun is the 
appearance of stars in the day-time. During the eclipse of 3 May 1375 8.0. 
the most striking star visible in the proximity of the darkened sun was the 
bright red star Aldebaran.?5 This could be the star referred to in the text, 
since it might easily be mistaken for the red planet Mars.?€ The colour of 
Mars no doubt had much to do with its association with Nergal, god of war 
and pestilence #7; but the existence of Moabite, Hebrew, and Aramaic resep 
‘flame’ may also have some bearing on the application of this term to the 
planet Mars in Ugaritic, quite apart from the identification of the god Rashap 
with Nergal. 

igrh is then taken with rp, and translated ‘ her gate-keeper? (Virolleaud, 
Gordon, Gray). ir ‘ gate-keeper ’ occurs several times in the Ugaritic texts.28 
Mesopotamian seals and reliefs depicting one or a pair of attendants opening 
the doors of dawn before Shamash are widely attested from an early period.?? 


19 Aistleitner, Wórterbuch, s.v. rép. 20 op. cit., B.V. r&p. 

#1 This vocalization is probably correct, as ¢ra-sa-ap and Abdi-ir-sap(-pa) in the Mari texts show. 
Cf. H. Donner and W. Róllig, Kanaandische und aramdische Inschriften, Wiesbaden, 1964, 1r, 24. 

22 Donner and Róllig, loc. cit. ; Gray, The Krt text, second ed., 33. 

23 Archiv fur Orientforschung, xvrm, 1, 1957, 170. 

^! M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, Giessen, 1902 ff., 1r, pt. 1, p. 442; 
J. Gelb and others (ed.), The Assyrian dictionary of the University of Chicago (henceforth CAD), 
Chicago, 1956 ff., xvr, 72. 

25 See fig. 3. 

26 A. von Humboldt, Cosmos, trans. E. C. Otté, London, 1851, rr, 176. Capella was also very 
prominent at the time of the eclipse (see fig. 3), and was called red by Ptolemy and other early 
astronomers (Humboldt, op. cit., rrr, 178). But it was farther away from the sun. 

27 of. Jastrow, op. cit., 0, pt. 1, p. 445. 

28 Gordon, Ugaritic textbook, No. 169, rev. 5; 171.11; 300, rev. 7; 1056.8, 9; 1069.3; ete. 

?? E. D. Van Buren, Symbols of the gods in Mesopotamian art, Rome, 1945, 180; J. B. 
Pritchard, The ancient Near East in pictures, Princeton, 1954, No. 683 ; Gordon, Ugaritic 
textbook, glossary, No. 2721. 
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The proximity to the sun of a bright red star during the eclipse of 3 May 1375 s.c. 
shortly after dawn seems to be further remarkable confirmation of this rendering. 
Gray notes a Biblical parallel: wa-yese re’ep l‘raglaw ‘ and Pestilence went 
forth as his attendant’ (Hab. iii, 5). In Habakkuk’s theophany, whose 
imagery derives much from its ancient Canaanite background. resep appears 
among the terrifying attendants of Yahweh, just as Rashap stood beside the 
darkened Sun-goddess during this astral portent. 

Side B. The opposition between past (gil) and future (yqil) is now clear?" : 
the report consists of a description of the phenomenon in the past tense (side A) 
and a prediction about its consequences in the future (side B). The text of 
side B is damaged, but can be restored with a fair degree of confidence. The 
meaning of all three words, however, w(‘)bdm tbq(r)n $kn, is ambiguous. This is 
so striking a feature of the prediction that one wonders whether it might have 
been a conscious device on the part of the author to give it maximum chance 
of fulfilment. 

w ‘and’ probably has the force of * in consequence, so’ (Virolleaud). 

()bdm is the most likely reading, but the meaning is doubtful. There are 
four possibilities. (1) The simplest and most obvious is ‘slaves’, and the 
reference to a slave revolt is plausible (Virolleaud, Aistleitner, Hissfeldt). 
Danger from this direction is familiar from Old Babylonian omen texts: 
e.g. ‘ retainers will plot the king’s death ".33 (2) There is some evidence that in 
Ugarit the ‘bdm, like ‘abde $*lomo in 1 Kings ix, 15-28 (cf. 2 Chron. viii, 18; eto.), 
constituted a guild of royal merchants.9* They are listed among guilds of 
sculptors, potters, army officers, priests, and the like. Such a body would 
prima facie present a more substantial threat to the king than his slaves. 
Indeed it could be that the Old Babylonian texts just quoted refer to this 
group. (3) Another suggestion, which changes the meaning of the text entirely, 
is ‘ devotees ’, cultic officials entrusted with the task of seeking out a substitute 
(kn) for the king when the stars are unfavourable (Gray).3* We shall return 
to this suggestion in a moment. (4) Perhaps the most satisfactory translation 
is ‘vassals’. Like the Akkadian equivalent, ardw,9 and Old Testament 
Hebrew ‘“badim,3’ the term was apparently extended to cover this military and 


30 Legacy of Canaan, 202. 

31J, Jeremias, T'heophanie: die Geschichte einer alttestamentlichen Gattung, Neukirchen- 
Vluyn, 1965, 46 ff. 

32 Gordon, Ugaritic textbook, pp. 68-9, para. 9.4. 

33 CAD, s.v. ardu, para. 2b 10'. 

34 B. A. Levine, ‘ The netinim ’, Journal of Biblical Literature, ux xxr, 2, 1963, M f.; Gordon, 
Ugaritic textbook, glossary, No. 1801. 

35 Palestine Exploration Quarterly, LXXXVII, May-October 1955, 180-2. Cf. The legacy of 
Canaan, rev. ed. 194. 

36 5d — "WARAD- *U. Cf. Ch. Virolleaud, Revue d' Assyriologie, xxxvi, 1941, text 7, |. 3. 
For ardu ‘ vassal’ in Ras Shamra and Alalakh, see CAD, s.v. para. 3b 6'. 

?' e.g. Gen. xiv, 15; Gen. xx, 8; 2 Sam. xix, 7; 1 Kings ix, 22; etc. See Koehler and 
Baumgartner, Lexicon, s.v., para. 2. 
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political application. Moreover, vassal revolts were not uncommon in fourteenth- 
century B.C. Syria, and predictions of this type, like their equivalents in modern 
horoscopes, are normally designed to stand a good chance of being fulfilled. 

skn (sa-ki-in-nu), like sá-ki-n? in the Amarna letters and Phoenician and 
Aramaic skn,** denotes a high official, and is applied on occasion to the king 
himself (Virolleaud, Gordon). It is probably best translated by a general term 
such as ‘the overlord’. It seems that in the ancient Near East the official 
interpreters of astronomical portents were normally employed by the king 
and generally applied their predictions to him. Thus, for example untoward 
phenomena were interpreted as threats to the king: e.g. ‘ If an eclipse occurs in 
the first watch in the month of Ayyar, the king will die and his sons will usurp 
his throne ’.8° In translation perhaps a passive construction with ‘ the overlord ’ 
as subject helps to emphasize this feature of ancient astrology, without doing 
violence to the text. 

The suggestion already referred to that skn here means ‘substitute’ is 
based on the hypothesis that an Assyrian ritual discussed in The golden bough 
was practised in Ugarit (Gray). No confirmation of this theory has been forth- 
coming yet, and the astronomical evidence is against it. In the revised edition 
of The legacy of Canaan Gray puts forward another suggestion for skn namely, 
‘danger’ (cf. late Hebrew).4° But this depends on a problematical under- 
standing of the third word on side B, to which we now turn our attention. 

tbg(r)n is a hapax legomenon, and there is only late authority for Eissfeldt/s 
‘ heimsuchen ’ (cf. Aistleitner). Gray’s ‘search out’ (cf. Lev. xiii; Ezek. 
xxxiv, 11 f.) is much better supported. If we assume that the portent was an 
evil omen for the king, then * vassals will search out the king ' may be explained 
as a reference to some kind of revolt (Virolleaud, Eissfeldt, Aistleitner). 
Babylonian bagqäru (more commonly paqgüru) 'abstreiten (cf. Assyrian 
pagaru “ anfechten ") # is possibly related and illustrates how a neutral term 
‘examine, search out’ may have developed a more hostile meaning such as 
that required by the present passage. At any rate, ‘ attack’ is probably general 
enough to be the least objectionable translation: Virolleaud gives * tueront 
(ou chasseront ?) ?. 

For his most recent suggestion ‘ then let the devotees divine danger ’, Gray 
cites Old Testament Hebrew bigger ‘ inspect (entrails), consult (an oracle) ?,42 
The difficulty with this translation is that where bigger ‘ inspect, consult’ has 
an object in a cultic context, the object is the means of divination, never the 


38 For the most recent discussion of these terms see T. L. Fenton’s article on Hebrew soken 
in Encyclopaedia Biblica, v (Jerusalem, 1968), 1045 f. (in Hebrew). 

?? of. Jastrow, op. cit., rt, pt. 1, pp. 528-63; Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 1, Edinburgh, 
1898, s.v. * Astronomy ’. 

40 The one possible occurrence in the Old Testament, in Eccles. x, 9, is very late, and not now 
generally accepted: cf. Koehler and Baumgartner, Lexicon, s.v. skn, nif. 

“W. von Soden, Akkadisches Handwôrterbuch, Wiesbaden, 1959 ff., s.v. bagdru. Cf. Fr. 
Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handworterbuch, Leipzig, 1896, 536 f. ; CAD, s.v. bagaru. 

# of. S. Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel's worship, Oxford, 1962, 1r, 54. 
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subject of the prediction : thgrn skn ‘ divine danger ’ is unparalleled. Separately 
the two terms may have the meanings Gray suggests—the first one is almost 
certainly correct, the second is less convincing—but the collocation is very 
difficult. 
Our astronomical and linguistic discussion suggests the following translation. 
‘The day of the new moon in the month of Hiyar was put to shame. The 
Sun went down (in the day-time) with Mars in attendance. 
(This means that) the overlord will be attacked by his vassals.’ 


/ 


2. Historical considerations | 

The text was probably written during the early years of the long and 
relatively well-documented reign of Niqmad II (died 1345 8.c.).® From c. 1370, 
when Ugarit came ‘under the protective influence of the great Hittite king 
Suppililiumas I (1380-1346 8.c.), who cared well for obedient vassals, there 
was a flowering of artistic and literary activity in Ugarit, and much of the 
extant literature was almost certainly composed, or at any rate copied, at this 
time.** If our tablet is the original report, and if it was deposited in the royal 
archives soon after the eclipse, then the great fire which destroyed the whole 
city including the royal library, cannot be dated much later than May 1375 B.c.*° 
We may assume that a report of this kind was delivered as swiftly as possible 
to the king whom it concerned.# On archaeological evidence Schaeffer gave 
1375 B.c. as the earliest possible date for the fire.4” If, as some suppose, this 
were the same fire as the one mentioned by Abi-milki of Tyre in a letter to 
Akhenaten, it would have to be dated c. 1365 8.c.48 This latter fire, however, 
which devoured half of the king’s palace, ‘and half not’, could well be a 
different and less severe fire than the devastating conflagration, possibly due 
to an earthquake, which Schaeffer reconstructed. In that case, 1375 B.c. would 
be a firm terminus a quo for the Ugaritic texts stored in the royal palace at 
Ugarit.*? 

The extent of the kingdom of Ugarit is of some significance when 1t comes 
to determining whether or not the eclipse was total for anyone living there at 
the time. For only then would the portent apply to the king of Ugarit. By 
means of ingenious linguistic and topographic argument, reinforced by political 
considerations, Nougayrol has reconstructed the northern frontier as a line 


43M. Liverani,. La storia di Ugarit melletà degli archivi politichi, Rome, 1962, 27-56; 
J. Nougayrol, Le palais royal d Ugarit, xv, Paris, 1956, 20-56 ; M. S. Drower, * Ugarit °, Cambridge 
ancient history, revised ed., 11, ch. xxi, Cambridge, 1968, para. 4. 

54 Liverani, op. cit., 56. 

45 T iverani, op. cit., 27-30. 

48 of. R. C. Thompson, The reports of the magicians and astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon, 
London, 1900, rr, p. xvii. 

47 Syria, XIX, 3, 1938, 194-5. 

58 EA, 151: W. F. Albright, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, xxu, 2, 1937, 203; R. de 
Vaux, Revue Biblique, XLIX, 2, 1940, 255; cf. A. F. Rainey, ' The kingdom of Ugarit', Biblical 
Archaeologist, xxvirt, 4, 1965, 109 f. 

49 of. Liverani, op. cit., 28. 
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running through the following places : Idlib—Riij—Jisr al-Shughür—Bdaima— 
Ordu—Badrusia.5 The distance of the belt of totality on 3 May 1375 s.c. 
from Ugarit was estimated to be at the most 55 kilometres 51; the frontier as 
reconstructed by Nougayrol, goes as far north as 40 kilometres from Ugarit. 
Allowing for an error of up to 30 kilometres in caleulating the position of the 
belt of totality, it is entirely possible that the eclipse was total for an observer 
living near the northern boundary of Niqmad's kingdom, and hence a striking 
portent for Ugarit. 

Another interesting observation arising out of this study concerns Ugaritic 
methods of reckoning time. It appears that the ' day of the new moon’ was 
reckoned from the disappearance of the old moon, rather than the appearance 
of the new. This follows from the fact that the thin crescent of the waning 
moon was probably just visible on 2 May; but on 3 May, ‘ the day of the new 
moon ' according to our text, the moon was certainly not visible. The young 
crescent of the new moon did not appear until after sunset on 4 May.5? This 
would also support the argument that in ancient Israel the day was reckoned 
from. sunrise to sunrise, as in Egypt, and that it was only later, under Baby- 
lonian influence, that the better-known evening-to-evening reckoning was 
adopted.5 The proof of this is that, as we have just seen, the Ugaritic 
astronomers apparently followed the Egyptian reckoning for the day of the 
new moon, and according to this system it was of course, the morning that 
determined which day it was, not the evening.54 Egyptian cultural influence in 
Ugarit is well attested in this period, 55 and in this respect it would be reasonable 
to assume a cultural continuum stretching as far north as Ugarit and including 
ancient Palestine as well. 

The text also throws some light on contemporary religious conditions. The 
role of seer in Ugarit is almost unknown in the present state of our knowledge, 
although there is some evidence in a legal tablet for the existence of some such 
cultic functionary.56 One of Dan’el’s daughters is credited with ‘ understanding 
the movement of the stars’ (yd't hlk kbkbm),5? but it is dangerous to argue 
from the epics to Ugaritic practice at any given time.58 The present text gives 
us an actual example of an astrological report. We have already noted the role 
of the king in such texts. 

It might be said that the brevity and non-technical language of this report 
prove that in Ugarit the science of astrology was still in its infancy. But, on 


50 J. Nougayrol, op. cit., Iv, 11-18. See fig. 2. Cf. Liverani, op. cit., 48 f.; Drawer, art. cit., 
10 f. 

51 See table 2. 

52 See below, pp. 486 ff. and table 3. 

5 ef. R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel, 180 ff., and bibliography, p: 533. 

*4 cf. R. A. Parker, The calendars of ancient Egypt, Chicago, 1950, 10. 

55 e.g. Liverani, op. cit, 30 ff.; A. F. Rainey, art. cit., 107 f. 

?* Rainey, art. cit., 123; Drower, art. cit., para. 5, especially p. 21 f. 

57] Aght: 52, 56, 200. Cf. Virolleaud, Aistleitner. 

58 Rainey, art. cit., 103 f. 
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the other hand, the content of the report has many parallels in more pro- 
fessional documents. Among the numerous astrological texts from seventh- 
century B.C. Assyria, which certainly follow ancient Sumerian and Babylonian 
methods and terminology, there is one in which an astrologer explains to his 
monarch the methods he employs to interpret an eclipse of the moon : significant 
factors are the date, the time of day, the nature of the eclipse (position and 
direction of the shadow on the moon’s surface), and the position of the planets.°* 
Even although our text is very brief and non-technical, it mentions three of 
these four factors. 

Another interesting astrological text of some relevance for our present 
discussion comes from Qatna, a city in Amurru some 140 kilometres south-east 
of Ugarit.® The prediction might be rendered, ‘ as for the king of Amurru, 
his vassals will kill him ". This is the copy of an early Babylonian text, and its 
discovery at Qatna, together with our Ugaritic example, shows that a Mesopo- 
tamian brand of astrology had already taken root in Syria. It has even been 
suggested that there was ‘ une école locale d'astrologie ' in Qatna.** However 
that may be, it is certainly likely that, although in some respects Ugarit was 
under Egyptian influence, Mesopotamian methods of interpreting astronomical 
phenomena were known and employed in fourteenth-century B.C. Ugarit. 

Finally, what evidence is there for vassal revolts during the reign of 
Niqmad II? May we look for an event which could have been interpreted as 
a fulfilment of the prediction in our text? The risk of vassal rebellions in 
general is referred to in a treaty between Niqmad and Aziru, king of Amurru. s? 
But there is some evidence for two actual revolts during this period. First, in 
the same text, there is an allusion to a revolt, led by a vassal of Niqmad (arad 
Sarri), named Zizaruwa.® The date of this incident was early in Niqmad's 
reign, since the treaty which alludes to it must have been before the famous 
treaty between Niqmad and Suppililiumas. 54 

Finally, there is a slight possibility that Niqmad’s reign ended in a pro- 
Hurrian revolt. There were certainly powerful anti-Hittite elements in the 
area, which came into the open on the death of Suppililiumas in 1346 s.c. 
Niqmad, well known for his loyalty to the Hittite king, died in the following 
year, and the curious fact is that the name of his son and successor Arhalba, 
is unmistakably Hurrian.95 


3. The nature of the phenomenon 


The phenomenon which inspired the text under discussion could have been 
either of meteorological or of astronomical origin. If its origin were atmospheric, 


5? Thompson, op. cit., No. 268; of. Jastrow, op. cit., 1, pt. 1, pp. 528 ff. 

60 J, Bottéro, * Autres textes de Qatna ', Revue d’ Assyriologie, XLIV, 3, 1950, 105 ff. ; ef. Virol- 
leaud, op. cit., 190. 

61 Bottéro, loc. cit. 

62 Nougayrol, op. cit., rv, 284-6 (RS 19.68); and see Liverani, op. cit., 34 ft. 

68 Liverani, op. cit., p. 35, n. 34. 

64 Y iverani, op. cit., 36 f. 65 Rainey, art. cit., 110. 
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e.g. à dust-storm, the explanation would be much more obvious to the observers 
and therefore less of an evil omen. However, atmospheric veilings of the sun 
in which the cause was unknown to the observers are occasionally mentioned 
in early literature. 

In the Chin shu, or history of the Chin dynasty in China we find (a.D. 308): 
* Yellow and dark vapours concealed the sun and gave a yellow colour to objects 
the light fell on.... This was a solar veiling. It is said that all solar eclipses 
occur on the first or the last day of the lunar month. Those appearing on 
neither the first nor the last day are known as veilings of the sun'.99 A very 
similar description comes from Spain in A.D. 770.9? A survey of the solar 
eclipses near A.D. 308 and 770 proves, as the records state, that eclipses were 
not responsible for the obscuration of the sun. In both cases the cause must 
have been atmospheric. 

Whilst dust-storms are not uncommon in Syria, the Ugaritic text seems to 
indicate more than a dimness of the sun, suggesting, rather, that it actually 
disappeared. As the phenomenon was regarded as a portent, the most probable 
explanation is an eclipse of the sun. 

Solar eclipses in which more than half of the sun is covered by the moon 
are not infrequent; they occur on average at about five-yearly intervals at 
any one place and must have been quite familiar to the people of Ugarit. The 
loss of daylight produced is quite insignificant unless at least five-sixths of the 
sun’s disk is obseured.5? Even when as much as 96% of the solar surface is 
covered by the moon the sky is still quite blue, as shown by the following 
description of the solar eclipse of A.D. 939 from the annals of the monastery of 
Monte Cassino in southern Italy: ‘The sun was eclipsed . . . we saw the sun 
without any power or brilliance or colour; we beheld the sky and its colour 
had changed to a dark blue; and some said they saw as it were half of the sun .9? 
The crescent of sunlight would outline almost half of the moon's limb. 

When the moon either completely covers the sun or leaves visible only a 
narrow thread of sunlight the result is most impressive. The sudden darkness 
accompanying the onset of the total phase, together with the appearance of 
stars and a pronounced fall in temperature, is very striking. Throughout 
historieal times total solar eclipses have been universally regarded as omens 
of disaster. 7° 

The Chin shu refers to the eclipse of 28 August a.D. 360 as follows 7: 
‘It was almost a total eclipse... . Whenever an eclipse covers a small portion 


6 Ho Peng Yoke, The astronomical chapters of the Chin shu, Paris, 1966, 162. 

9? J. A. Condé, History of the dominion of the Arabs in Spain, trans. J. Forster, London, 1854, 
I, 215. 

$$ E, Halley, Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), xxrx, 1715, 245-62. 

* This is a translation of the description given in Annales Casinates, ed. G. H. Pertz (Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, rr), Hanover, 1839, 172. 

?? For a vivid modern account see an observation made by Arago at Perpignan in 1842 and 
quoted by R. Grant, History of physical astronomy, London, 1852, 368-9. 

71 Ho Peng Yoke; op. cit., 159. 
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of the sun the calamity it brings will be small, but when it covers a large portion 
of the sun the consequences will be much more serious . . . and hence misfortune 
would fall upon the Head of State—the next year the Emperor died ’.” 

Another, more detailed, example is a paean by the early Greek poet Pindar 
(c. 522-448 B.0.). A translation by Sandys reads: ‘ Beam of the sun! O thou 
that seest afar, what wilt thou be devising ? O mother of mine eyes! O star 
supreme reft from us in the daytime! Why hast thou perplexed the power of 
man and the way of wisdom by rushing forth on a darksome track ? Art thou 
bringing on us some new and strange disaster? Yet by Zeus I implore thee, 
thou driver divine of steeds! do thou O queen! change this worldwide portent 
into some painless blessing for Thebes.... But art thou bringing on us a sign 
of some war, or wasting of produce, or an unspeakably violent snow-storm, or 
fatal faction, or again, some overflowing of the sea on the plain, or frost to bind 
the earth, or heat of the south-wind streaming with raging rain ? Or wilt thou, 
by deluging the land, cause the race of men to begin anew ? ' 73 

The only possible interpretation of the phenomenon which Pindar describes 
seems to be a solar eclipse. This was recognized by Plutarch,?4 himself a witness 
of such a phenomenon. On this assumption the date was fixed with certainty 
by Fotheringham as 20 April 463 5.0.5 The solar eclipse on this day was the 
largest at Thebes, the home of Pindar, during his lifetime. 

In medieval times, an entry for the year a.D. 1239 in the chronicle of the 
town of Alessandria in northern Italy has a similar theme: ‘ On the third day 
before the nones of July (5 July) the sun was obscured in a wonderful manner ; 
indeed there was darkness from the sixth hour until the ninth so heavy that 
stars were seen throughout that time over the whole sky as if it were night. 
Moreover these portentous signs came into being as foreboding the deficiency 
of crops and the misfortune which subsequently followed *."9 

Actually the correct date of the eclipse seen in Alessandria is 3 June 1239, 
but an error of a month or so in the medieval annals is not unusual. Near 
Alessandria the duration of totality could at most have been about three 
minutes. The effect of the sudden darkness seems to have been so shattering 
that minutes were mistaken for hours. This phenomenon is observed in other 
medieval chronicles and has been noticed in relatively modern times.?" 

The initial and final stages of a complete solar obscuration are, of course, 
much the same as those in a partial eclipse. However, the events occurring 


72 The Emperor Mu Ti died on 10 July 361 at the age of 19. 

73 Sir J. E. Sandys, Pindar, London, 1919, 546. 

74 Plutarch, ‘ On the face which appears in the orb of the moon’, trans. A. O. Prickard, 
Selected essays of Plutarch, Oxford, 1918, 11, 282. 

75 J. K. Fotheringham, Observatory, xii, 1920, 189-91. 

76 This is a translation of the description given by G. Schiavina, Annales Alexandrini, 
ed. V. F. Ponzilionus (Monumenta Historiae Patriae, x1, Scriptores, rv), Turin, 1836, 220. 

77 Mahmüd Bey, observing the eclipse of 1860 at Dongola (Sudan) noted that the two minutes 
of totality seemed like two hours to several witnesses. His account is quoted by M. Faye, 
Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des Séances de l’Académie des Sciences (Paris), LI, 1860, 680-4. 
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when the sun is completely covered by the moon are so unexpected that in 
most accounts only this central phase is described, often without mention of an 
eclipse. A report in the monastic chronicle of Egmunda by a witness of the 
eclipse of 1 August A.D. 1133 (which was total in Egmunda), while emphasizing 
that the sky was free from clouds, even denies that an eclipse of the sun is 
responsible for the darkness and other effects, which he vividly describes.78 
The brevity of the Ugaritic record is thus no barrier to the eclipse interpretation. 

Both m the Chinese annals and in the town and monastery chronicles of 
medieval Europe the occurrence of almost every total eclipse of the sun is 
noted in detail. In contrast, annular and partial eclipses, if recorded, are 
rarely given more than a passing reference. On a normal cloudy day the level 
of illumination may be much less than that during an annular eclipse which 
occurs in a clear sky. Such eclipses have attracted little attention throughout 
history. Probably the only annular eclipse before A.D. 300 which is given more 
than a casual mention is that described by Thucydides."? This occurred in 
the summer of the first year of the Peloponnesian War (actual date 3 August 
431 B.0.. The few medieval descriptions of annular solar eclipses usually 
give only an account of the ring phase without reference to darkness and other 
phenomena. 

The numerous accounts of large solar eclipses to be found in medieval 
European monastic annals, e.g. those collected by Pertz and Muratori,® are 
very useful for purposes of comparison. Because these records are relatively 
recent, accurate calculations for the eclipses described in them can be made. 
Analysis shows that, in general, vivid descriptions are reserved only for total 
eclipses and, rarely, those which fell just short of totality. Eclipses which 
reached a magnitude of less than about 989/, seem seldom to have attracted 
attention. The Monte Cassino record, given earlier, is one of the very few 
exceptions. 

It is perhaps rather strange that one of the few anomalous medieval records 
is Schiavina’s account from Alessandria, given earlier. The eclipse of A.D. 1239 
was total some 15 km. to the south of Alessandria, although the magnitude 
reached there (99.5965) was very significant. Again, the eclipse described by 
Pindar fell short of totality at Thebes although it was very large (999/) there 
and total about 60 km. to the north. Perhaps both accounts were communi- 
cated by travellers who had witnessed the total phase, for not far from each 
place the eclipses were total over a wide area. 

Comparison with the descriptions given by Pindar and Schiavina leaves 
little doubt that the phenomenon which gave rise to the Ugaritic text was a 
spectacular solar eclipse. 


78 Annales Egmundani, ed. Pertz (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Seriptores, xv1), Hanover, 
1859, 453. 

79 Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, trans. H. Dale, London, 1882, 11, 28. 

80 Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores; S. Muratori, Rerum italicarum 
scriptores, Milan, 1725. 
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4, The computation of a solar eclipse 

Because of the inclination of the moon’s orbit to the ecliptic, a solar eclipse 
visible on the earth’s surface occurs on average only about two or three times 
in a year. An integral number of lunations (223) and passages of the sun 
through either lunar node (19) both occur in about 18 years and 11 days, so 
that eclipses tend to recur in cycles of this length. On the basis of this period, 
known as the saros, both the dates and approximate visibility of eclipses can be 
determined over a very long period of time. 

As the apparent diameter of the moon is not very different from that of the 
sun, zones of totality or annularity, inside which a complete or ring eclipse is 
visible, are narrow belts on the earth’s surface. In the latitude of Ras Shamra 
(35° N) the width of these belts is never more than about 400 km. in winter and 
about half of this in summer. Outside of the central region a partial eclipse 1s 
visible over a very wide area. 

Accurate computation of the circumstances of an ancient solar eclipse for 
a given place, e.g. the degree of obscuration of the sun (or phase) and time of 
occurrence, is limited by two principal factors. These are the non-uniformity 
of the earth’s rotation and the tidal recession of the moon from the earth. 

Irregularities in the earth’s rotation are mainly the result of tides but other 
causes are changes in sea-level and electromagnetic coupling between the mantle 
and core of the earth. These causes have been discussed in detail by Munk 
and Macdonald in their book The rotation of the earth and by several con- 
tributors to The earth-moon system.8 Ancient astronomical observations, 
mainly of solar and lunar eclipses, appear to indicate a fairly steady increase 
in the length of the day by about two milliseconds per century during the last 
2,500 years, but this figure is only very approximate. A similar result over a 
vastly longer time interval is indicated by measurements made principally on 
Devonian corals; these suggest that some 380 million years ago the length 
of a day was about 22 hours.9? 

The length of the day some three millennia ago, when the phenomenon 
under diseussion was seen in Ugarit, was not appreciably different from the 
present length. However, the clock error accumulated in the million or so 
days which have elapsed since this time is large. If the average gain in the 
length of the day has been close to the earlier quoted figure of two milliseconds 
per century, an accurate clock would gain about nine hours in this time relative 
to a clock regulated by the earth's rotation. 

The system of Universal Time (UT) is based on the assumption of a 
uniformly rotating earth. As a result of the retardation of the earth’s rotation 
the moon and sun (and planets) appear to be accelerated if UT is used. The 
apparent acceleration of the moon is, however, partly balanced by the real 


81 W. H. Munk and G. J. F. Macdonald, The rotation of the earth, Cambridge, 1960; B. G. 
Marsden and A. G. W. Cameron (ed.), The earth-moon system, New York, 1966. 

82 J. W. Wells, Nature, oxovir, 4871, 1963, 948-50, suggests an average of about 400 daily 
growth lines per annum on corals which lived during the Middle Devonian. 
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deceleration arising from its recession from the earth. In consequence, a com- 
putation of a solar eclipse which ignores the non-uniformity of the earth’s 
rotation and the recession of the moon may be in error by up to about four hours 
in time and 50% in phase near 1300 x.c. 

The most convenient method of analysis is to use UT and make corrections 
to the lunar and solar positions in the sky from a study of reliable records of 
astronomical events in history. Prior to the present investigation of solar 
eclipses visible at Ras Shamra, a large number of well-established astronomical 
records from about 700 8.c. to a.D. 1500 were analysed. The most valuable of 
these records are, in fact, observations of total eclipses of the sun, for which 
the production of an accurate record makes the minimum of demands on an 
observer. The principal sources of these observations are as follows. 

1. Chinese annals from about 720 B.c. to A.D. 1300. Eclipse records from 
these sources have been collected by Wylie and Chu Wén-hsin.8? 

2. Medieval European town and monastic annals and chronicles of Con- 
stantinople. These cover mainly the period from a.p. 800 to 1500. A compilation 
of many eclipse records from these sources was made by Ginzel.®4 

3. A small number of reliable observations from Babylon and Europe from 
about 500 B.c. to A.D. 500.85 

There is a good agreement between the corrections deduced from these 
various observations. Although the Ugaritie text originated at least 500 years 
before the earliest of these, it is expected that by extrapolation errors in the 
computation of a solar eclipse at this time will not exceed 1% in the magnitude 
(degree of obscuration of the solar diameter) and five minutes in the time of 
occurrence. Larger errors than this could be tolerated without affecting the 
conclusions. 


5. The astronomical evidence 


The principal solar eclipses which were visible at Ras Shamra during the 
period covered by the texts (c. 1450-1200 B.c.) were examined. Large solar 
eclipses are very rare at any particular place. In a typical millennium only 
about three total eclipses and four annular eclipses are central. Although these 
frequencies are rather variable, the possibility of isolating a single date from 
a period of 250 years is fairly high. 

In the preliminary investigation the Julian Day Numbers of all solar 
eclipses which might have been total on the earth’s surface between 1450 and 
1200 B.C. were taken from the tables of P. V. Neugebauer.: No attempt at 
prior selection (based on the saros) was made. Some 500 day numbers, each 
rounded to the nearest integer, were thus obtained. A fairly short computer 


83 A. Wylie, Chinese researches, Shanghai, 1897, pt. rz, pp. 29-72; Chu Wén-hsin, Li-tai 
jih-shih k'ao, Shanghai, 1934. 

“F, K. Ginzel, Sitzb. der Akad. der Wiss. in Wien, Math.-naturwiss. KI., Abt. rr, LXXXVII, 
1884, 620—755. 

85 Plutarch, loc. cit. 

86 p, V. Neugebauer, Astronomische Chronologie, Berlin, 1929, rr, Taf. E68 and E69. 
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programme gave, on input of the place co-ordinates and Julian Day Number 
for each eclipse, the calendar date and approximate magnitude (i.e. degree of 
obscuration expressed as a percentage of the solar diameter) at Ras Shamra, 
together with the apparent local (sun-dial) time and sun's altitude at greatest 
phase. Tbis programme employed the empirical corrections discussed in the 
previous section. For the purpose of this investigation the co-ordinates of 
Ras Shamra were taken as 35° 37’ N, 35° 47’ E. These are sufficiently accurate 
for all requirements of this paper. 

Eclipses which attained a magnitude of greater than 90% at Ras Shamra, 
with the sun either above the horizon or, according to this rough investigation, 
no more than 5 degrees below it, were selected for further analysis. The 
dates (according to the Julian Calendar) and the computed circumstances 
for these are given in table 1. Calculation shows that no other eclipse between 
1463 and 1192 B.C. reached a magnitude of greater than 88% at Ras Shamra. 
TABLE l. COMPUTED OIROUMSTANOES FOR THE PRINCIPAL SOLAR EOLIPSES VISIBLE AT RAS SHAMBA 

FROM 1450 ro 1200 3.0. 
Mag. at Local Sun’s Central zone in relation to 


Date B.C. Type Ras Shamra time ait. Ras Shamra 
% h m 7 

13 Aug. 1436 Ann. 96 14 50 49 A little to the south 
14 July 1406 Total > 100 15 40 41 Probably total at RS 

3 May 1376 Total 99 6 10 8 A little to the north 
17 July 1360 Ann. 95 15 30 43 To the south 

8 Jan. 1840 Total 96 11 10 30 To the north 
13 Mar. 1335 Ann. 94 13 10 44 Probably annular at RS 
27 Sept. 1261 Ann. 93 16 10 25 A little to the north 

5 Mar. 1223 Total 94 13 40 39 To the north 


The annular eclipses in table 1 were not particularly impressive even in 
those regions where the ring phase was visible. The diminution m daylight 
would, in every case, be small and the outline of the sun would be very brilliant. 
At least 6% of the sun’s surface (3% of the diameter) would always be visible 
at the eclipse of 1360 8.c., while in 1335 s.c. no less than 12% of the sun 
remained uncovered by the moon. On the other two dates the maximum 
degree of obscuration was between these extremes. 

From the evidence given earlier it is most unlikely that any of these annular 
eclipses would be recorded. The remaining investigation is confined to the 
four total eclipses of 1406, 1375, 1340, and 1223 8.0. The results of detailed 
calculations for these are shown in table 2. No other solar eclipse was total 
near Ugarit from before 1550 s.c. until after 1100 B.C. 

TABLE 2. COMPUTED CIRCUMSTANCES FOR THE TOTAL SOLAR EOLIPSES VISIBLE NEAR Ras SHAMRA 
FROM 1550 ro 1100 B.c. (ACCURATE VERSION) 
Mag. at Local Suns Widthof Duration of Central zone in relation 


Date B.C. Ras Shamra time alt, central zone totality to Ras Shamra 
% h m " km. m s 
14 July 1406  — 100 15 30 43 180 3 30 Total at RS 
3 May 1375 99 6 00 7 130 1 15 55 km. north 
8 Jan. 1340 90:6 11 05 29 320 3 30 240 km. north 


5 Mar. 1223 96 13 25 40 170 3 30 165 km. north 
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The estimated probable error in the position of the belt of totality for each 
of the eclipses in table 2 is about 30 km. Times are expressed to the nearest 
5 minutes. 

As the month of Hiyar corresponds to April-May, only the second of these 
eclipses, that of 3 May 1375 B.C., could have taken place near the date mentioned 
in our text. The vernal equinox at this time occurred on, or within a day of, 
2 April so that none of the other eclipses occurred in the spring. 14 July was 
nearly two weeks after the summer solstice, while 8 March was nearly a month 
before the equinox. The third eclipse, that of 8 January 1340 3.c., happened 
in midwinter a week after the winter solstice. 

Before discussing the detailed circumstances of the eclipse of 1375 B.C., 
we may ask whether it is possible to explain the apparent absence of any 
reference to the other three eclipses in the extant literature. The eclipse of 
1340 B.C. was total some 240 km. to the north of Ras Shamra and although 
fairly large there it would not produce intense darkness as 3% or 4% of the 
sun's surface would be visible. A similar phase was reached by the eclipse of 
1223 B.c., but because of the sun’s higher altitude, it was total rather nearer 
Ras Shamra—about 165 km. to the north. A report of the total phase might 
have reached the city, but would hardly be regarded as having any significance 
for the kingdom of Ugarit. On both dates the sun, as seen from Ras Shamra, 
would be reduced to a brilliant crescent with the cusps pointing upwards. 
(The appearance would be very similar to that at Monte Cassino in A.D. 939.) 
Although the eclipses of 1340 and 1223 s.c. were certainly more striking in 
Ugarit than any of the annular eclipses of this period it is doubtful whether 
they would be recorded. 

The eclipse of 1406 s.c. must have been an exceptionally spectacular 
phenomenon in Ugarit (see fig. 1). Totality occurred at about 3.30 p.m., with 
the sun still high in the sky, and lasted for up to 34 minutes. In fact, this is 
precisely the kind of occurrence we should expect to find alluded to in the 
texts. One explanation for the absence of any reference to this eclipse is that, 
in the fire which destroyed most of the city in c. 1375 B.C., records kept before 
that date perished.?" 


v 


6. The eclipse of 3 May 1375 B.o. 

According to computation, this eclipse was not quite total at Ras Shamra 
but it reached a considerable magnitude there.98 However, allowing for the 
estimated probable error of about 30 km. in the position of the central zone 
of this eclipse, it is quite possible that the northern part of the kingdom of 
Ugarit lay in this zone (see fig. 2). As the total phase commenced soon after 


87 See above, p. 474. 

88 Employing the lunar and solar corrections deduced from modern (telescopic) observations 
by H. Spencer-Jones (Mon. Not. R Astr. Soc., xorx, 1939, 541-58), which are used in modern 
ephemerides (in modified form), a magnitude of 98% at about 5.50 a.m. is obtained. Using the 
tables of Neugebauer (op. cit.) the magnitude is 96% at about 6.30 a.m. 
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sunrise, the darkness produced would be intensified and therefore the pheno- 
menon would be likely to remain long in the memory of those who witnessed 1t. 
In view of the close correspondence between the date of this event and the 
month of Hiyar, there seems scarcely any doubt that our text refers to this 
eclipse. Certainly it would be difficult to suggest an alternative explanation. 

Two points of some importance are the appearance of stars during totality 
and the visibility of the crescent moon shortly before and after the day of the 
eclipse. 

During totality there is not absolute darkness. As well as the light from 
the solar corona, much light is scattered in the earth’s atmosphere near the 
horizon which is still illuminated by the sun. This prevents the visibility of all 
but the brightest stars and planets. The position of the eclipsed sun among the 
brighter stars and planets in 1375 B.0. is shown in fig. 3. Scattered sunlight 
would prevent the visibility of Mercury and Venus while Jupiter and Saturn 
were both below the western horizon. As the remaining planet, Mars, was 
some 5 degrees below the eastern horizon, no planet would be visible. Of the 
stars, observers would probably be attracted to Aldebaran, fairly close to the 
sun, while Capella, almost directly above the sun at an altitude of more than 
20 degrees, would be quite prominent. It is unlikely that any other star except 
Vega, high in the south-west, would be noticed. Aldebaran and Capella were 
the only two stars seen at the eclipse of 3 May 1715 which was total in London." 

Thucydides, in 431 B.c., was probably the first Western observer to mention 
the appearance of stars during a large eclipse.” Similar observations in China 
began soon after this time. Liu Chao-yang has suggested that an inscription 
on one of the oracle bones found in Anyang (northern China) may describe a 
very early solar eclipse in which a bright star (probably Venus) was visible.?! 
The date of this inscription is c. 1300 s.c. The actual naming of stars seen 
during large eclipses began only in modern times, perhaps as late as 17 06,92 
and it is thus very doubtful whether any of the stars visible in 1375 8.c. would 
be correctly identified. 

The principal factors which govern the visibility of the narrow crescent of 
the moon are as follows (assuming a sky free from clouds). 

1. Because the surface of the moon is rough, the thin crescent is very dim 
but its brightness increases rapidly with distance from the sun. 

9. Unless the sun is some distance below the horizon, the feeble light of 
the crescent moon is overpowered by the dawn or twilight glow. 

3. The absorption of light from the moon by our atmosphere increases 
rapidly with diminishing altitude when it is near the horizon. 

4, Slight haze can obscure the crescent when conditions are otherwise 
favourable. 

89 Halley, loc. cit. 

90 Thucydides, loc. cit. 

91 Liu Chao-yang, Yä Chou, xv, 1945, 15, summarized by J. Needham, Science and civilisation 


in China, 111, Cambridge, 1959, 423. 
52 J, C. Facio Duillier, Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), xxv, 1706, 2241-6. 
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Fig 3 Positions of the planets and brighter 
stars near the eastern horizon as seen 
from Ugarit at 6 a.m. on 3 May 1375 B.C. 


In 1910, Fotheringham discussed a large number of observations of the 
first and last appearance of the crescent moon.®? Nearly all of these were made 
by Schmidt at Athens in the late nineteenth century. Fotheringham made the 
visibility of the crescent moon depend on two factors, primarily the altitude 
of the moon at sunrise or sunset and, to a lesser extent, the corresponding 
difference in azimuth between the moon and sun. À table deduced by him from 
the observations of Schmidt is reproduced here (table 3). 


TABLE 3. LDIITING CONDITIONS FOR VISIBILITY OF THE CRESCENT MOON 


True difference in azimuth at Minimum true altitude of moon 


sunset (or sunrise) at sunset (or sunrise) 
0 12-0 
5 11-9 
10 11-4 
15 11-0 
20 10-0 
23 T: 


*3 Fotheringham, Mon. Not. R Asir. Soc., uxx, 1910, 527-3]. 
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The quantities in such a table must depend to some extent on latitude since 
this determines the average rate at which the sun and moon rise and set. 
However, as Ras Shamra is in much the same latitude as Athens, the table 
should be quite suitable for our purpose. Of the 74 observations made in 
Athens only two (27 October 1859 and 14 September 1871) disagree with the 
values in Fotheringham's table but in both cases the disagreement is serious. 
To these may be added two independent observations of the young crescent 
moon made on 2 May 1916 by inexperienced observers in Scarborough and 
Heighington near Durham.9?* Other observations, made mainly in Europe and 
Cape Town, either confirm Fotheringham's deductions or only marginally differ 
from them. This suggests that table 3 is not critical, but we may conclude 
that, weather permitting, if a positive observation is possible according to the 
table, there is little doubt as to its feasibility. However, if the horizon 1s free 
from haze, much better results may be achieved. 

The sunrise or sunset altitudes of the moon and the corresponding differences 
in azimuth between sun and moon on the dates of the four discordant observa- 
tions are as follows. A small correction is made for parallax (not considered 
by Fotheringham). 

27 October 1859. Athens. Sunset altitude 5-1 deg. Azimuth difference 
20 deg. | 

14 September 1871. Athens. Sunrise altitude 7-8 deg. Azimuth difference 
3 deg. 

2 May 1916. Scarborough. Sunset altitude 6-9 deg. Azimuth difference 
1 deg. 

2 May 1916. Heighington. Sunset altitude 6-9 deg. Azimuth difference 
1 deg. 

In studying the visibility of the crescent moon in Ugarit during early May 
of 1375 B.C., reference will be first made to table 3. Any discrepancies will be 
considered on the basis of the four observations analysed above. 

1 May. Morning. The sunrise altitude of the moon was 16 deg. and the 
azimuth difference was 21 deg. The waning crescent moon would thus be 
easily visible before sunrise. 

2 May. Morning. The sunrise altitude of the moon was 8:2 deg. and the 
azimuth difference was 11 deg. According to table 3 the moon would not be 
visible, but, by comparison with the four observations above, the moon would 
be fairly well defined if the horizon were free from haze. 

3 May. Morning. The moon was eclipsing the sun from sunrise for about 
14 hours and, of course, would be visible only in silhouette. 

3 May. Evening. The sunset altitude of the moon was 5 deg. and the 
azimuth difference was 2 deg. It is therefore virtually impossible that the 
young crescent moon was visible after sunset. 

4 May. Evening. The sunset altitude of the moon was 17 deg. and the 


84 C. T. Whitmell, J. Brit. Asir. Assn., xxvu, 1916, 36-8. 
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azimuth difference was 6 deg. The crescent moon would thus be easily visible 
after sunset. 


The results of this investigation are summarized in table 4. 


TABLE 4, VISIBILITY OF CRESCENT MOON DURING EARLY May or 1375 B.C. IN ÜGARIT 


1 May. Morning 2 May. Morning 3 May. Morning 

Waning crescent Waning crescent Moon eclipsing 

easily visible visible under sun after sun- 
good conditions rise 


3 May. Evening 4 May. Evening 
Young crescent Young crescent 
invisible even easily visible 
under good 

conditions 


STRUCTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE 
OLD TESTAMENT” 


By Jonn ROGERSON 


Structural anthropology is the attempt to describe the data of social anthro- 
pology, especially kinship and myth, by means of structural models. It has been 
pioneered by Professor Claude Lévi-Strauss ? and applied to the Old Testament 
by Dr. Edmund Leach.? Obviously, the work of Leach is of most direct interest 
to Old Testament scholars, but it is impossible either to understand or evaluate 
it without reference to Lévi-Strauss. Accordingly, this paper will begin with 
the latter before turning to Leach's articles on the Old Testament. 

I would summarize Lévi-Strauss's main aims under four headings * bearing 
in mind that it is impossible to summarize his large output and difficult thought 
in a few paragraphs, without doing considerably less than justice to it. First, 
he wants social anthropology to be a science rather than an art, and thus to have 
a greater measure of objectivity.5 Second, he wishes to demonstrate that a 
primitive mentality completely different from our own is an illusion, and that 
‘man has always been thinking equally well’.6 Third, like his famous pre- 
decessors in the French school of anthropology, Durkheim and Mauss, he is 
concerned with how primitives classify the world around them." Fourth, he 
wishes to make assertions about the fundamental structures of the human mind. 

Lévi-Strauss's starting-point is the fact that much of a man's culture, like 
his language, is taken over unconsciously from the society into which he 1s born. 
In view of the fact that structural linguistics has developed techniques for 
formulating general rules by which language can be described, might it not be 
possible to develop similar techniques for the analysis of cultural data? In 
papers first published in 1945 and 1955, and reprinted in Structural anthropology,’ 
Lévi-Strauss proposed such techniques for the analysis of kinship and myth. 

1 A paper read to the Society for Old Testament Study, Cambridge, 1969. 

2 See, for example, Anthropologie structurale, Paris, 1958 (English trans. Structural anthro- 
pology, London, 1968). 

3 E, R. Leach, * Lévi-Strauss in the Garden of Eden: an examination of some recent develop- 
ments in the analysis of myth’, Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences, Ser. 11, 
Vol. xxm, No. 4, 1961, 386-96 ; idem, ‘ Genesis as myth °’, Discovery, May 1962, 30-5 (reprinted 
in J. Middleton (ed.), Myth and cosmos, New York, 1967, 1-14); idem, ‘ The legitimacy of 
Solomon: some structural aspects of Old Testament history ', Archives Européennes de Sociologie, 
vu, 1966, 58-101. 

4 For a different view of Lévi-Strauss’s ‘ priorities ' see K. O. L. Burridge, ‘ Lévi-Strauss and 
myth ’, in E. R. Leach (ed.), The structural study of myth and totemism, London, 1967, 101. 

5 Structural anthropology, 31 ff., 207 ff. 

$ ibid., 230. 

7 La pensée sauvage, Paris, 1962 (English trans., The savage mind, London, 1966, ch. i-i1) ; 
E. Durkheim and M. Mauss, ‘ De quelques formes primitives de classification ', Année Socio- 
logique, 1901-2 (English trans., Primitive classification, London, 1963). 

8 e.g. Le cru et le cuit, Paris, 1964, 346-7. 

? Ch. ii, xi. Lévi-Strauss is particularly influenced by the work of Jakobson in the field of 
phonology, where it has been shown that the phonological systems of all known languages can be 


described in terms of around a dozen binary choices or oppositions. See R. Jakobson and 
M. Halle, Fundamentals of language, 'The Hague, 1956. 
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In analysing kinship, the object of study was not the terminology of kinship 
(father, son, etc.) but the attitude to each other of those who filled the roles 
described by kinship terminology. It was noted that in one society the relation- 
ship between father and son was one of familiarity but that between the same 
son and his maternal uncle one of authority, while in another society the 
attitudes were reversed. Here we had, to use the language of structural 
linguisties, two pairs of oppositions. By extending this sort of analysis, Lévi- 
Strauss showed that the structure of a kinship group was a complex of relation- 
ships between members of the family, and that general rules could be formu- 
lated about these relationships.!° 

For his analysis of myth, Lévi-Strauss used the Oedipus myth. The 
procedure was as follows. First, the myth must be broken down into its essential 
elements (mythemes); next, without regard to the chronological sequence of 
the story, the mythemes must be grouped together according to their similarities 
and differences. One will then be left with bundles of mythemes, and from the 
relationships between these bundles, one will discern the * message ' embodied 
1n the structure of the myth. In the case of the Oedipus myth, the bundles of 
relationships indicate: (a) the overrating of blood relationships (e.g. Oedipus 
marries his mother, Jocasta); (b) the underrating of blood relationships (e.g. 
Oedipus kills his father, Laios); (c) monsters being slain (e.g. Oedipus kills the 
Sphinx); (d) the fact that the names of some of the principal characters of the 
myth refer to difficulties in walking straight and standing upright. The message 
said to be embodied in the structure of the myth is ‘ the inability, for a culture 
which holds the belief that mankind is autochthonous . . . to find a satisfactory 
transition between this theory and the knowledge that human beings are actually 
born from the union of a man and a woman '? The further point is made that 
1t 1s unnecessary for the purposes of structural analysis, to try to reconstruct the 
‘true ’ or * earlier ’ version of a myth from its extant versions. Any version of a 
myth 1s suitable for structural analysis, and differences between versions may 
have particular significance. In the case of the Oedipus myth, the Freudian 
interpretation could be treated as a version of the myth along with the classical 
versions.1? 

As outlined in these two papers, Lévi-Strauss's methods of analysis seem 
objective and rigorous. The analysis of kinship is particularly convincing, but 
does it actually show anything, or is it simply a formal exercise in itself ? It is 
significant that when Lévi-Strauss published his massive work on kinship, Les 
structures élémentaires de la parenté,\ he seems to have adopted a less rigorous 


10 Structural anthropology, ch. ii passin. 

11 ibid., ch. xi passim. 1? jbid., 216. 

13 For an interesting example of this sort of use of Lévi-Strauss methods see Marguerite S. 
Robinson, ‘ “ The house of the mighty hero " or “ The house of enough paddy ” ? Some implica- 
tions of a Sinhalese myth ', in E. R. Leach (ed.), Dialectic in practical religion, Cambridge, 1968, 
122-52. 

14 Les structures élémentaires de la parenté, first ed., Paris, 1949 (English trans., The elementary 
structures of kinship, London, 1969). 
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method in order to show that many different types of kinship organization from 
various parts of the world could be described in terms of the need for groups of 
men to exchange women. In the case of myth, the analysis of the Oedipus myth 
is less convincing. First, one is not absolutely sure what constitutes a mytheme, 
and there seems to be a certain amount of subtlety involved in perceiving the 
oppositions that mark off one basic unit of the myth from the next. Second, 
Lévi-Strauss's notion of meaning as applied to myth is difficult. Structural 
linguists, for all their discussion about meaning in linguistics 1° do at least start 
from the empirical fact that a speaker utters a message, and a listener in some 
way responds to it, more or less as the speaker intended. In the case of myth, 
the response of the hearer or hearers is not known for certain, but merely 
postulated by Lévi-Strauss's analysis. However, before we conclude that we can 
disregard the structural analysis of myth, it must be noted that again in his 
later work, Lévi-Strauss has adopted a less rigorous approach to the x a of 
myth than that proposed in the earlier article. 

This later work is his Mythologiques, which is still in the process of being 
published. Three volumes covering over 1,000 pages and over 500 myths of 
Indian tribes mainly of central South America have been published since 1964 *° 
and a fourth volume is promised.!? It will be easier to understand the aims and 
methods of the Mythologiques, however, if note is first taken of two books 
published in 1962, Le totemism aujourd'hui and La pensée sauvage 9 both of 
which are concerned with primitive classification. In them, Lévi-Strauss argues 
that in totemic systems, social organization is based on the classification of the 
natural world, and not vice versa as had been maintained by Durkheim and 
Mauss.!? Indeed, primitive man has an ability for classifying animals and plants 
that should earn the respect of modern science. Moreover, these natural objects 
have not been discovered and classified simply on the basis of their usefulness to 
primitive man; they have been known for their own sake. Underlying the 
classifications is a logical system based on oppositions, high/low, light/dark, 
fresh/dry, etc. These oppositions are fundamental to the structure of the 
human mind which acts as the filter or grid through which man perceives the 
natural world in a coherent way.?° 

It is only after we have understood something about the classificatory 
systems of primitive man that we can understand myth. Whereas sophisticated 
man, ancient or modem, can reflect on the problems of existence and express 
himself on the subject more or less philosophically, for primitive man the 


15 See, for example, W. V. Quine, ‘ The problem of meaning in linguistics ’, in J. A. Fodor and 
J. J. Katz (ed.), The structure of language, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1964, 21-32. 

16 Le cru et le cuit, Paris, 1964; Du miel aux cendres, Paris, 1966; L'origine des manières de 
table, Paris, 1968. 

17 L'origine des manières de table, 13. 

18 Le totemism aujourd'hui, Paris, 1962 (English trans., T'otemism, London, 1964) ; La pensée 
sauvage, Paris, 1962 (English trans., The savage mind, London, 1966). 

_ 19 The savage mind, 127 ff. 
20 ibid., ch. 1 and ii. 
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problems of existence are ‘mediated’ by myth. The problems facing him are 
those of the difference between life and death, male and female, nature and 
culture, etc. The myth mediates these problems by using natural objects that - 
do not fit clearly into any category in a classificatory system. The system, which 
depends on opposites is thus ‘ blurred’ and with it the opposition (e.g. life/ 
death) to which the mediator is in some sense homologous. Thus, for example, 
in Du miel aux cendres much is made of honey and tobacco as mediators between 
nature and culture. Honey is a manufactured object, yet it is not manufactured 
by man. On the other hand, tobacco is a natural object, but it can only be 
consumed by being burnt. Yet when it is burnt, it is not consumed in the same 
way that cooked meat is consumed. Thus the distinctions between cooked/raw, 
manufactured/natural are blurred, and the major problem, that of the opposition 
between nature and culture, is mediated. All this implies a new understanding 
of the function of myth. It is not magic, neither is it a primitive sort of science. 
It does not try to explain natural phenomena but rather, natural phenomena are 
‘the medium through which myths try to explain facts which are themselves 
not of a natural but a logical order '.?: 

In the Mythologiques the thesis just stated is worked out with great ingenuity 
and brilliance. Starting from a Bororo myth about the trials set a boy by his 
father when it is discovered that the boy has committed incest with his mother, 
and the way in which the boy overcomes the dangers of the trials before finally 
murdering his father, Lévi-Strauss brings many myths from the Bororo and 
other tribes which illuminate, invert, and transform even the most obscure 
details of the original and other myths in a remarkable way. By careful 
reference to the cultural background of the myths, he presents a convincing 
picture of the way the natural world impinges upon the peoples concerned, and 
how the myths mediate their problems of existence. It is beyond both the scope 
of this paper and my competence to discuss the difficulties that anthropologists 
have found with Lévi-Strauss's analysis of myth ?? but I think that Leach is 
entirely justified in saying that Lévi-Strauss ‘ has provided us with a new set of 
hypotheses about familiar materials. We can look again at what we thought was 
understood and begin to gain entirely new insights’.?? The conclusions of 
Dr. Nur Yalman are also worth quoting. He writes: ‘ whether we consider 
Lévi-Strauss’s endeavour to be successful or not, it is unlikely for anthropologists 
ever to repeat the mistake of considering the content of myths to be 
unimportant or not worthy of attention per se’.24 However, I must emphasize 


21 The savage mind, 95. The use of the word ‘ logical ’ is odd here, and I shall show later that 
we have in this usage a confusion in Lévi-Strauss’s thought. 

?2 The structural study of myth and totemism is entirely devoted to a critique of Lévi-Strauss. 
The papers are, unfortunately, very uneven. For a much more useful critique of Lévi-Strauss see 
Esprit, November 1963, 547-653. The issue of May 1967 is devoted generally to structuralism, 
including Lévi-Strauss. A valuable study is E. Fleischmann, ‘ L’esprit humain selon C. Lévi- 
Strauss ', Archives Européennes de Sociologie, vu, 1966. 

23 The structural study of myth and totemism, p. xviii. 

24 1bid., 72. 
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at this point that in my view, Lévi-Strauss's achievement is not based on the 
strict methods of the analysis of the Oedipus myth, but on his personal insight 
. and brilliance. The whole thing is an art, not a science. 

We must now consider what for me is a major difficulty in Lévi-Strauss's 
thought, and one which is fundamental to the application of his methods of 
myth analysis to the Old Testament. Professor Paul Ricoeur has pointed out, 
in discussion with Lévi-Strauss,?? that apart from the Oedipus myth, he has 
avoided the myths of the great historical societies, and in particular those of the 
Old Testament. In reply, Lévi-Strauss has said that this neglect was deliberate 
in the case of the Old Testament, for two reasons. First, we lack the necessary 
cultural data needed for the interpretation of the Old Testament myths. 
Second, the myths have been so much the object of interpretation and editorial 
revision in the course of the growth of the Biblical tradition, that their structure, 
and thus their original meaning, have probably been damaged or destroyed. 

With regard to the first point, we can accept that we lack the sort of empirical 
knowledge about the culture of the Old Testament that exists for the Indian 
tribes who are Lévi-Strauss's main concern.?$ On the second point, it is odd 
that if the Freudian interpretation of the Oedipus myth is to be allowed as a 
version of the myth, the same cannot hold for interpretations of Biblical myths 
within the Biblical tradition. Leaving this last point aside, however, in his 
answer to Ricoeur, Lévi-Strauss seems to be making an important distinction 
between the myth as given in culture and the myth as consciously used. His 
aim in analysing myth is not to discover its origin or history, but to see how a 
myth or system of myths that is part of a given culture reacts with the collective 
unconscious of the people of that culture, enabling them to overcome, at an 
unconscious level, the problems of their existence?’ As soon as a myth becomes 
the object of interpretation within a literary tradition, and for Lévi-Strauss it is 
writing that is the main feature that distinguishes a primitive from a sophisti- 
cated society,?8 then the myth is subjected to conscious and deliberate mental 
activity. The function of the myth is changed, and its structure is probably 
destroyed. 

There is nothing so far in the argument to which exception can be taken, 
but if the argument is taken back to some of Lévi-Strauss's other writings, 
difficulties arise. For example, in the paper which analyses the Oedipus myth, 
Lévi-Strauss makes the claim that ‘Man has always been thinking equally 
well ’.29 Thisis based on the assertion that ‘ the kind of logic in mythical thought 


?5 Esprit, November 1963, 611 ff. 

26 This is denied by Leach in ‘ The legitimacy of Solomon ’, 63. 

27 The use of Jungian psychological terminology is my own, and not Lévi-Strauss's. The latter 
uses the perplexing term ‘ esprit’ in a variety of ways, which have led even Leach astray (see 
American Anth opologist, LXVII, 1965, 1, 563). I have tried to express what I think Lévi-Strauss 
is saying. 

28 See G. Charbonnier Entretiens avec Claude Lévi-Strauss, Paris, 1961 (English trans., 
Conversations with Claude Lévi-Stiauss, London, 1969, 26 ff.). 

29 Structural anthropology, 230. 
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is as rigorous as that of modern science '.3? However, if myth is supposed to 
operate essentially at the level of the unconscious, and if conscious mental 
activity damages the structure of myth, in what sense can we speak of logic and 
thinking in connexion with myth ? Lévi-Strauss's answer would seem to be 
that primitive man classifies the natural world according to similarities and 
differences, and so does the scientist. But it must be questioned whether the use 
of ' classifies ’ in this sense will bear examination. Primitive man perceives the 
world in a particular way, and no doubt this is somehow related to the nature 
of the human mind. Whether he consciously applies these impressions in a way 
that can be described as classification, logic, and thinking is not something that 
can be proved from myth if the latter is essentially something that operates 
the level of the unconscious. One would like some clarification here, but 
unfortunately, in The savage mind the confusion is made worse. Here, Lévi- 
Strauss posits two types of scientific thought in an attempt to safeguard the 
unity between primitive and modern thought. The first type is called neolithic, 
the second, modern. The former is very close to, and the latter more remote 
from, sensible intuition.?! This is really a case of special pleading, and the real 
problem is a confusion in Lévi-Strauss's use of the words logic, thinking, and 
Science, as applied to primitives. With regard to the word science, we discern 
the common confusion between that word and technology. 

All this is a pity because it detracts from Lévi-Strauss’s achievement. There 
is, I believe, something in his approach to myth, but one would like to know 
more about the origin of myth in the Lévi-Strauss sense than the obscure 
remarks about the ' bricoleur ' im The savage mind.? One would like to know 
whether myth can really arise at à more conscious level of human experience 
than Lévi-Strauss would seem to allow. If the answer were that it can, this 
would be of great interest to Old Testament study, as will be seen. 

At this rather unsatisfactory stage in the argument, we must turn to Leach. 
His most important article on the Old Testament is ' The legitimacy of 
Solomon’ which was published in 1966 after the appearance of Le cru et le cuit 
and which uses the approach of the Mythologiques rather than the article 
analysing the Oedipus myth. Its aim is to show that the narrative of Solomon's 
succession contains a ' patterning of arguments about endogamy and exogamy, 
legitimacy and illegitimacy as operative in the thought processes of Palestinian 
Jews of the third century B.c.’ 3? and also that the chronological progression of 
the account of Solomon's succession has structural significance.*4 Of particular 
importance is the fact that Leach’s starting-point is Ricoeur’s criticism that 


30 ibid., 230. 

31 The savage mind, 15. 

32 ibid., 16 ff. 

33 * The legitimacy of Solomon ’, 59. 

34 It is noteworthy that in his analysis of the Oedipus myth Lévi-Strauss disregards the 
chronological sequence of the story. See Structural anthropology, 213 ff. A. Malamat, Archives 
Européennes de Sociologie, vir, 1967, 165, notes that Leach applies structural analysis to the 
narrative in a diachronic fashion. 
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Lévi-Strauss has not analysed Old Testament myths. Leach rejects the argu- 
ment that we do not know enough about the cultural background of the Old 
Testament, and regards the view that interpretation and editorial work have 
distorted the myths as ‘a rather curious proposition '.95 If, he argues, Lévi- 
Strauss is right in denying that primitive thought is quite different from our 
own thought, then the structures of primitive thought should be discernible in 
sophisticated cultures. Consequently, even though the Biblical tradition has 
been subjected to editorial revision, this will not affect structural analysis. ' To 
assess these structures ’, he claims, ‘ we do not need to know how the particular 
stories came to assume their present form nor the dates at which they were 
written .?* And again: ‘ the received text of the Old Testament abounds with 
contradictions (i.e. contradictions caused by the work of editors and imterpo- 
lators) and the final result is a “ history " of randomised incidents with the 
structure of “ myth.” What the myth then says is not what the editors intended 
to say but rather something which lies deeply embedded in J ewish traditional 
culture as a whole’. 37 

Underlying these statements, there is the same confusion in the use of the 
word ‘ thought ' as noted earlier in Lévi-Strauss. In positing two distinct types 
of scientific thought, Lévi-Strauss was at least recognizing some difference 
between primitive and modern thought, even while trying to maintain a basic 
identity between the two. Leach, however, seems to sweep even this difference 
aside. Moreover, he has ignored the clear distinction in Lévi-Strauss between 
the myth as something given in culture, and conscious interpretation of a myth 
in a literary tradition. If, with regard to the Biblical tradition, Leach is saying 
that it was impossible for the Biblical editors to select and arrange their material 
without being affected by biases and presuppositions, and that modern investi- 
gation may be able to discover these biases and, presuppositions, we can not 
only agree with Leach, but point out that Old Testament scholars have been 
aware of this for some considerable time. But it must be emphasized that if we 
are talking of the structural analysis of myth as practised by Lévi-Strauss, 
we are not talking about this type of tradition criticism, but something quite 
different. 

Leach makes the task of understanding him more difficult by adding 
confusion of his own. As well as telling us that in spite of editorial work Old 
Testament history says something ‘which lies deeply embedded in Jewish 
traditional culture as a whole ' 38 he asserts that ‘ the arrangements, glosses and 
emendations which any editor makes necessarily reflect the attitudes and 
intentions of his own time rather than the attitudes and intentions of his 
predecessors ”,% and that ‘the Old Testament must be regarded as a compila- 
tion . . by editors who shared the general attitudes of the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah ’.4° I do not see how he can have it both ways. 

It is on this sort of confusion, together with an absurdly sceptical attitude 


35 € The legitimacy of Solomon ', 62. 38 ibid., 65. 37 ibid., 80, 
38 ibid., 80. 39 ibid., 72. . 40 ibid., 72. 
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to the historicity of the Old Testament narratives, and an ignorance of the 
literary criticism of the Old Testament, that Leach's article depends. In his 
view, David and Solomon are no more likely to be historical ‘ than are King 
Agamemnon and King Menelaus. The mythical nature of Jeroboam and 
Rehoboam is shown ‘ by the fact that the former name is derived from the 
latter by a phonetic reversal of the first syllable ”.4 King Ahab ‘is made the 
contemporary of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah’ because the former is the 
typical ‘ bad guy °’ and the latter the typical ‘ good guy’. Nehemiah, if he was 
a flesh and blood character, lived about 400 B.c. Only, it seems, with the 
kingdom of Simon Maccabeus, do we reach something that can be called ‘ fully 
historical ’.44 Tt should be unnecessary, in a paper addressed to Old Testament 
scholars, to refute the ignorance of historical research and literary criticism on 
which these assertions are based, though one might ask why there seems to 
have been such a lack of communication between the disciplines.45 

One is tempted to go further, and suggest that Leach’s historical scepticism 
is based not only on ignorance, but also on the need to maintain his argument. 
If he can maintain that there is little genuine history in the Old Testament 
before the third century B.c. and that the Old Testament must be regarded as 
a compilation by editors who shared the attitudes of the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, then he has indeed left himself with the cultural data he needs in 
order to analyse the myths of the Old Testament. It is well known that the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah are concerned, among other things, with mixed 
marriages and the purity of the blood of the Jewish community. By eliminating 
all other history, and concentrating on this facet of the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, Leach can then argue that the Succession Narrative, and much else 
in the Old Testament ' contains a patterning of arguments about endogamy 
and exogamy ... as operative in the thought processes of Palestinian Jews of 
the third century 3.c.’.4° It must be noted at this point how Leach has in fact 
replied to Lévi-Strauss's assertion that we know insufficient of the cultural 
background of the Old Testament in order to interpret its myths. Lévi-Strauss 


11 jbid., p. 61, n. 7. 42 ibid., 78. 43 ibid., 72. 44 ibid., 76. 

45 For the benefit of non-specialists, the following points in reply to Leach can be mentioned. 
It is true that the historical existence of David and Solomon cannot be proved outside the Old 
Testament, but for the reign of Rehoboam, Solomon's successor, we have a synchronism with 
Egyptian history. 1 Kings xiv, 25 ff., records the invasion of Judah by Shishak king of Egypt in 
the fifth year of Rehoboam, i.e. circa 925 s.c. For the Egyptian evidence of the invasion see 
A. Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs, Oxford, 1961, 328-30. King Ahab is mentioned in extra- 
Biblical sources. See J. B. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near Eastern texts, second ed., Princeton, 
1955, 279, and another Israelite king of the ninth century B.c. is portrayed on the Black Obelisk 
of Shalmaneser III. See D. Winton Thomas (ed.), Documents from Old Testament times, London, 
1958, plate 3. The king is Jehu. It is misleading to call Ahab the typical ‘ bad guy’ because 
l Kings xxi, 27-9, records that because he repented, God postponed judgement on the house of 
Ahab until after his death. The Biblical writers would undoubtedly regard Jeroboam or Manasseh 
as chief candidates for the typical * bad guy ' and Hezekiah and Josiah (not to mention David) 
for the typical ‘ good guy '. For further points of criticism see Malamat’s article. 


46 * The legitimacy of Solomon ’, 59. 
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was presumably talking of the earliest periods of Israel's history, whereas Leach 
has reduced everything to one of its latest periods within Biblical times. 

One is further tempted to conclude that in spite of his assertions to the 
contrary, Leach's view of history is a positivistic one, and that myth simply 
means something unhistorical Note for example, his statement ‘ the mythical 
nature of Jeroboam and Rehoboam °’ which seems to mean their non-historical 
nature. If I am correct, this will explain Leach's scepticism about the nature of 
Old Testament history. Since for him it is largely myth, it is therefore ez 
hypothesi non-historical. 

In Leach’s articles on Genesis, however, it seems to me that we find some- 
thing of real value for Old Testament study. These were published before the 
appearance of the Mythologiques, and are more consciously based on the analysis 
of the Oedipus myth. Needless to say, a certain amount of chaff bas to be 
separated from the wheat. For example, in applying the Lévi-Straussian 
doctrine that if there are several versions of a myth this helps to reinforce the 
message, Leach notes the fact that the instructions of God to Noah in Genesis 
ix, 1-7 closely resemble those to Adam in Genesis i, 27-30, and concludes that 
Genesis i and ix are different versions of the same myth. The fact is, of course, 
that both passages are by the Priestly writer, who sees Noah as a new beginning 
after the Flood, and therefore deliberately makes God’s instructions to him 
resemble those to Adam. The similarity is deliberate and theological, and has 
nothing to do with myth in the Lévi-Strauss sense. Again, in the attempt to 
find oppositions within the narratives of Genesis, some of the analysis becomes 
rather far-fetched. For example, Cain and Abel are said to stand for the static 
world and the living world into which Leach divides the first three and the last 
three days of Creation in Genesis i. ‘ Cain must eliminate his brother and sub- 
stitute a wife in order that a sterile homosexual world shall become a fertile 
heterosexual world.’ *? There is nothing anywhere in the text to suggest 
such an interpretation. | 

All this apart, however, there is no doubt that Leach's wide anthropological 
knowledge and his understanding of various cultures enable him to say some 
interesting things about the Old Testament. For example, his comments on 
there is the fact that in Genesis ii, 9, the tree of life is mentioned along with the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Yet Adam and Eve are forbidden to eat 
the fruit only of the latter, and therefore could have eaten the fruit of the tree 
of life with impunity, and gained immortality. The tree of life is absent from 
most of the narrative until iii, 22, when God drives the couple from the Garden 
of Eden in order to prevent them from eating its fruit. Second, according to 
Genesis iii, 3, God told Adam and Eve that if they ate, or even touched the 
forbidden fruit, they would die. After the disobedience, however, the curse of 
God concerns not death, but life.4® 


47‘ Lévi-Strauss in the Garden of Eden’, 395. 
48 For a typical exposition of the problems see G. von Rad, Genesis, second ed., London, 1963. 
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Leach does not concern himself with, or even mention such problems, but 
chapters are concerned with two things, the creation of time, and the mediation 
of the problem that mankind cannot be descended from an original man and 
woman without the relationship being incestuous. (Note Adam’s words with 
regard to Eve ‘this is bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh ', Genesis ii, 23.) 
The answer is that the relationship was incestuous, and because incest is wrong, 
existence in time for man is a continual struggle of birth, death, and toil. 
Before the eating of the forbidden fruit there was no sexual awareness, and thus 
no sexual intercourse, and thus no birth and death—no time, in other words. 
To have eaten the fruit of the tree of life at this stage would have made little 
difference. God's warning to Adam and Eve against eating the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge is the warning that by becoming aware of sexual difference they 
will begin the cycle of birth and death, and the life in time of which toil is an 
mevitable part. The curse of God is about death, but death is part of the 
dimension in which man must now live. It is at this point, after the beginning 
of the human cycle of birth and death that the tree of life becomes important. 
Man is now a creature of time, and must not be allowed to gain immortality in 
the context of the human life cycle. He must thus be driven away from the 
Garden of Eden where the tree is to be found. Whether or not this interpreta- 
tion is too subtle, it is typical of the brilliance of the analysis of myth by both 
Leach and Lévi-Strauss at their best. 

Another point about which Leach’s articles remind us is the extent to which 
the narratives of Genesis are concerned with incest and harlotry. Abraham tries 
several ways of getting an heir by non-incestuous means (he adopts Eliezer of 
Damascus; he has a child by the Egyptian bondwoman Hagar) but the child of 
promise comes from a relationship elsewhere condemned as incestuous in the 
Old Testament.5® Again, Lot’s two daughters are engaged to men of Sodom, 
but at the time of the great destruction, the fiancés are left behind, and Lot’s 
daughters commit incest with their father.*! Again, in the story of Judah and 
Tamar, we are concerned with endogamy and exogamy.9?? Judah’s sons are 
only half-blooded Hebrews. Tamar does not succeed in having any offspring 
through them. Instead, she plays the harlot and has children by her 
father-in-law. But because she is presumably a full-blooded Hebrew, the blood 
of the tribe is kept pure. Leach seems to me to be quite right to stress that these 
and other stories in Genesis assert ‘the overriding virtue of close kin 
endogamy '.59 However, why is this so, and why is there so much detail about 
incest in particular ? Leach would presumably refer us to the thought processes 
of Palestinian Jews of the third century 8.c. while Lévi-Strauss would remain 
silent. It is here that it is such a pity that Lévi-Strauss is so unclear about the 
origin of myth, while Leach is so perverse. Suppose that we could say that at 


49 * Lévi-Strauss in the Garden of Eden ’, 393-4. 
50 cf. Genesis xx, 12, with Leviticus xviii, 9. 
51 Genesis xix, 30-8. 52 Genesis xxxviii. 53 © Genesis as myth ’, 35. 
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some time in the immediate post-settlement period in Israel the stories of 
Genesis that assert the value of close kin endogamy were ‘generated’ or 
collected in order to mediate to Israel the problem of being a distinctive people 
of God while at the same time having to live in alien religious surroundings, and 
that when the tradition was later interpreted more theologically in terms of 
promises to Abraham and his offspring, the earlier concern with close kin 
endogamy was not eliminated. This would be a conclusion of no great novelty 
to Old Testament scholarship, but it would explain certain recurrent features 
of the traditions, and account for the rise of the traditions in a way that would 
link Old Testament study with recent thinking in the field of anthropology. 

I hope that it will begin to be clear from this paper that in spite of the 
difficulties in understanding Lévi-Strauss, and the fact that his claim to have 
found an objective way of analysing myth is probably exaggerated, structural 
anthropology can, in the words of Leach already quoted, help us to gain new 
insights into what we thought we understood. Whether it can do any more than 
this remains to be seen. There are those who see in The savage mind a strong 
argument against the common view that the main characteristic of mythopoeic 
thought is a mystical rapport with nature enjoyed by primitives. Fleischmann, 
for example, thinks that Lévi-Strauss has shown that primitives have an 
awareness of themselves over against nature, and if this is so, it will be a matter 
of great importance for the understanding of myth and history in the Old 
Testament.54 It will be interesting to see to what extent specialists in ancient 
Near Eastern mythology take note of Lévi-Strauss's writings on myth. What- 
ever the outcome, the fact that anthropologists are beginning to show renewed 
interest in mythology, primitive religion, and even the Old Testament is & 
matter of great importance for Old Testament scholarship, and one looks 
forward to more co-operation between the disciplines in future. 


54 * L'esprit humain selon C. Lévi-Strauss °, 30. 


DUAL FORMS IN MEHRI AND HARSUSI 


By T. M. JOHNSTONE 


It has always been said of Mehri that it has no dual forms of the verb. 
Thus Bittner, in what seems to be the most recent statement on the subject, 
says, discussing Sheri dual forms, that they ' umso interessanter sind, als das 
Mehri im Bereiche des Zeitwortes keinen Dual besitzt. It had, however, 
been suggested tentatively by Leslau,? and later more positively by Wagner,? 
that Harsiisi (Harsi) had dual forms of the verb. 

Bittner’s statement may well have been true of the Mehri dialect material 
which he had before him for analysis, though it is essentially an argument 
e silentio. We may consider in this regard the fact that whereas Fresnel was 
able to publish in 1838 a paradigm of a Sheri verb which gives the full comple- 
ment of dual forms,* Bittner was later able to give only one or two 8 m. dual 
forms.5 In fact, though it is not easy to elicit dual forms from Sheri speakers, 
partly because the equivalent plural forms can be used interchangeably with 
dual forms,* Sheri does still possess a complete range of dual forms. Speakers 
do stress, however, that they are of limited occurrence. 

However, the dialect of Mehri spoken in Nejd in Dhofar, and also Harsi, 
have a full range of dual forms, and since nothing has hitherto been published 
on these verbal forms, the data are here set out fairly fully. 

It may, however, be useful first to set out a comparative table of dual forms 
of a simple sound verb in M(ehri), H(arsi), S(ocotri), and S(heri) " : 


Perf. M H S Ss 

3 m. əwbədú ? elbodó ? gobóoro 1? zgidó 
3 f. owbedtü olbodtó gobóroto zogditó 
2 c. owbódki lobüudki gobórki zógd[i 
lc. owbódki lobuudki gobórki zógdjfi 


1 Studien zur Shauri-Sprache, 11 (SBAW Wien, Phil.-hist. Kl., CLXXIX, 4), 1916, 14. 

? * Four modern South Arabic languages ', Word, m, 3, 1947, 199. 

3 * Die erste Person Dualis im Semitischen °, ZDMG, cu, 2, 1952, 231. 

4 Journal Asiatique, xu? Sér., vi, décembre 1838, 566 (quoted by Wagner, art. oit., 230). 

5 loc. cit. In passing it may be noted of the ending -en which Bittner claims for 3 f. pl. 
forms, that my Sheri material coincides with that of Fresnel and Thomas in that no such ending 
was noted, the 3rd person pl. of the perfect tense being of common gender. 

6 One bilingual speaker even translated Mehri dual forms into Sheri plural forms. 

? On the system of transcription compare BSOAS, xxxn, 2, 1970, p. 296, n. 6. 

8 This is the same example as that given by Fresnel, re-recorded. The subjunctive forms 
(as in the equivalent M and H examples) coincide in pattern with those of the imperfect indicative. 

9M owbüud < albuud (which also occurs but is less representative), H elbood/elbuud 
‘to hit, shoot". In M earlier 0(0) is realized as u(u) (perhaps definable as a very close variety 
of 0) in most phonetic contexts. 

10 From gébor < k’abor ‘ to bury ’. 
11 From zóg(g)d ‘ to take '. 
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Imperf. indie. M H S S 

à m. yowbodu yolbadé ygaabero yozgidó 

3 f. tewbedu telbodó tgdabero tezgidó 

2 c. tewbedü telbodó tgaabero tezgidó 
lc. əwbədú elabdo ogáabero ozgidó 
Imperf. sub]. 

9 m. yowbodu yolbedd l-ogbéero yezgidó 
oT. təwbədú telbedó tegbéero tezgidó 

2 c. towbodü telbodó tegbésro tezgidó 
le. l-ewhodt elbodó l-ogbéero l-(o)zgidó 


In M and H all simple verbs have the endings given in the above table. 
Thus compare with the endings of the f(e)ruul/f(e)rool (transitive) type 
(type a), the endings of the fiigel (intransitive) type (type b) '? 


M  0eberü, Oobortü, Oóboreki; yOeborü, tOoborü, əðəbərú ; yOoberü, tQoborü, 
l-ogoborü. 

H  rekobó, rokobt6, riikebki; yerkebd, terkebó, ərkəbó; yerkobó, terkobó, 
orkobó. 


Compare also the simple geminate verb, M del(l), H dal(I) ' to know (a place) ’ 


M  dellü, dollotu, délloki; ydellü, tdollu, edellü ; ydellü, tdellü, el-dollü.* 
H  dalló, dallotó, dálloki; ydolló, tdelló, odollo ; ydolld, tdelld, odelló. 


Examples of simple verbs with one or more weak radical are given below: 


Initial ‘ayn 15 (type a) 

M ?aamrü, ?aamortü, ?4amorki ; yaamrü, taamrü, ?aamrû ; yaamru, taamru, 
l-aamru. 

H ?amoró, ?amortó, ?amoorki; yameró, tamerd, ?amerd ; (subj. as indic.). 


(type b) '? 

M ?aak’orû, ?aak’ortü, ?dak’orki; yaak’ru, taak?rü, ?aak'rü; yaak'rü, 
taak'rü, l-aak?rü. 

H ?ak'eró, ?ak'ertó, ?ák?erki ; yaak'eró, taak'ero, ?aak'oró ; (subj. as indic.). 


12 Tn Nejdi Mehri the l- affix 1s not prefixed to 3 m. subjunctive forms. As correctly surmised 
by Wagner (art. cit., p. 231, n. 3), this prefix does not occur in H, though there are certain minor 
exceptions. 

13 M @iibar ‘ to be broken ’ and H riikob ‘ to ride, mount’. The order in which the examples 
are given here and hereafter, unless otherwise specified, is: perfect 3 m., 3 f., 2 c./1 c.; imperf. 
indic. and subjunctive 3 m., 3 £./2 o., 1 c. 

14 In M the 9- of the 1 c. dual of the subjunctive is often treated as if it were an anaptyctic 
vowel, which can occur optionally either before or after the initial consonant of a cluster of 
two consonants, as e.g. lebuud, owbuud ‘ he hit”. 

15 M ?aamuüur, H ?amóor, ?aamoor ‘ to say’ (S gõr, S rímor). While ıt is partially true 
that M and H have lost the ‘ayn phoneme, there is in many cases pharyngalization of the originally 
contiguous vowel, and 'ayn is in some cases explicit. 

16 M ?ayk'ar to be cowardly ' (cf. ?ak’awr ‘ to be big’), H ?ayk'ar ‘ to grow big”. 
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Medial ‘ayn 1” 
M gaaru, gaartü, gdarki; ygaarü, tgaarü, ogaarü ; eto.!8 
Il gaaró, gaaretó, gaarki; ygaaró, tgáaró, ogáaro ; etc.1° 


Final ‘ayn ?° 
M  onk6, onk&tu, nákaki; yoenkó, tonkó, onkó ; etc. 
H manó, mantó, mánki; yomnó, tomnó, omnó ; etc. 


Compare also the following examples of verbs with an initial, medial, or 
final weak radical : 


Initial w (type a) 21 
M wezmó, wozomtü, wozómki ; yuwzomó, tuwzomó, uwzomó ; yuwzomé, etc. 
H wzómo, wzemtó, wzüumki; yuwzomó, tuwzemó, uwzemó ; etc. 


(type b) *? 


M  wes'alü, wes’altu, wés’alki; yows’alu, tuws’ali, uws?alü ; etc. 
H  wes'aló, wos’alté, wós?alki; yows'aló, tows?aló, ows?aló ; etc. 


Medial w (type a) ?? 
M  mtü, mettü, matki; yomtü, tomtü, omtü ; yomtü, etc. 
H  mtó, mottó, móotki ; yomtó, tomtó, omtó ; etc. 


(type b) *4 
M kuwrü, kuwrtü, kuwóroki; ykuwrü, tkuwrü, eokuwrü ; ykuwru, etc. 
IH  kiiwró, kuwertó, kíiwerki; yokworó, tokweró, okworó ; etc. 


Medial y ?5 
M  siirü, siirtu, syárki; ysiirü, tsiirü, osiirü ; ysiird, tsiirü, ol-siirü. 
H  siyró, siirté, siyÓorki ; ysiiró, tsiiró, əsiiró ; etc. 


Final w/y (type a) ?$ 
M ksiú, kesitu, kóski ; ykosiü, tkesiu, akesiu ; yeksu, teksu, l-oksu. 
H  ksi6, kositó, koski; yoksió, teksió, oksió ; etc. 


(type b) ? 
M  feniü, fenitü, fiinki; yfeniü, tjeniü, ojoniü ; etc. 
H  fenió, fenitó, Jónki; yjenió, tfanid, ofonió ; etc. 


17 M, H gaar ‘ to fall’. 

18 Where the subjunctive is the same as, or easily derivable from, the imperfect indicative, 
it is not given hereafter. 

19 3 f. was given as tgaart6. Comparable doubly marked forms also occur in M and S. 

20 M nuuka ‘to come’, H muuna ‘ to take, accept ’. 

21 M, H wzuum ‘to give’. 

?? M, H wiis'al to arrive’. In most Eastern and Central Arabian dialects also wisil, waglat 
(viz. not wisal, wsalat). After ejectives and gutturals a occurs usually in patterns characterized 
otherwise by the occurrence of 9, but the process is not entirely regular. 

23 M, H moot ‘ to die’. 

24 M, H kiiwər ‘ to love’. 

*5 M siyuur (< seyuur), H siyoor ‘ to go’. 

2 M ksu, kuusa, H kso ‘ to find ’. 

27 M fiini, H feeni ‘ to see’. 
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Compare also the hamzated verbs 


Medial hamza ?? 
M faamé, Jemtu, faamki; yjaamó, tjaamó, ofaamó ; etc. 
H famé, jomté, Joomki ; yfam6, tíamó, efamó ; etc. 


Final hamza ?? 
M molyü, molitü, móolki; ymelyü, tmalyü, emolyü; ymolü, tmalü, l-emeli.” 
H  melyó, malité, méelki ; ymelyó, tmolyó, emolyó ; ymely6, etc. 


Although the endings are therefore general for all simple verbs, derived 
verbs show some variety, and indeed some irregularity, in dual formations. 
Most cases are, however, covered by the following formulations. 


Intensive themes 


Sound verbs 3! 

M ?arkabé, ?arkobté, ?aréekobki; yerkobäyon, terkobáyon, grkobáyen ; yerkobé, 
terkobé, ]-zrkobé. 

H ?arekebí, ?arekebti, ?aréekobeki; yerkobáyon, terkebáyen, srkobáyen; 
yarkobé, tarkobé, arkobé. 

Initial ‘ayn *? 

M ?aawmé, ?aawmoté, ?áamoki; yaawmäyon, taawmayon, aawmáyen; 
yáawme, táawme, l-áawme. 

H ?aalmi, ?aalmoti, ?dalmki; yaalmáyen, taalmäyon, ?aalmáyon ; yáalmi, 
táalmi, ?áalmi. 


Final ‘ayn *? 
H awray, awrotäy, awréaki; yawró, tawró, awré ; yawré, tawré, awré. 


Medial w/y *4 
M a?ytá, ayt’ot’4, a?yét’ki; yariit’dyon, ta?iit’Ayen, a?iüt’äyon,; yarit’d, 
ta?it’d, l-a?it’a. 


Final w/y ?* 
M ?as’alyé, ?as’elité, ?as'áliki; yas'alyáyon, tas’alyäyon, as’alyayon ; yas’alyé, 
tas’alyé, l-as?alyé. 


28 M fuum, H foom ‘ to sell’. 29 M malt, H moló ‘ to fill’. 

30 The other subj. forms of this verb are causative in type. M miilo, H male? ' to be full’ 
have no dual forms. 

31M aróokob, H ariikeb, aréekob ‘ to put (a pot) on (the fire) '. Verbs of this type which 
have an initial voiced or ejective radical have the prefix a-. It is of some interest to note that 
this contrastive distribution is comparable with that of the definite article affix, and that affixation 
or non-affixation is therefore a phonological, and not a morphological, datum. In the light of 
later work it seems likely that the prosthetic vowel occurring regularly before tee ‘ woman ’ 
and gkiin ‘ knife’ is an anaptyctic, and not the definite article as appeared earlier (cf. BSOAS, 
XXXII, 2, 1970, 303). 

32 M ?o0lom, H ?aalam ‘to teach ’. 

33 H awrá ‘ to bring home the beasts’. The perfect also has awró, awretó. 

34 M a?iit” ‘to cry, weep’. An -a ending occurs regularly in verbs with a final ejective 
radical, and it may be noted in this connexion that the quality of the final -e, in the derived 
themes generally, is rather open. 

35 M as'óoli, H as?áal ‘ to pray’. 
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H ?as’aali, ?as’aaloti, ?as?'áalki;  yas'aaláyon, tas’aaldyon, ?as'aaláyen; 
yas’aali, tas’aali, l-as?aalí. 


Compare also *6 

M xalié ——, xáliki; yxalyáyon, txalyáyon, exalyáyon ; yxalyé, txalyé, 
l-exalyé. 

H xaalé, ——, xáalki ; yxóolen, txóolon, oxóolon ?/; yxali, txalí, oxali. 


Causative themes 


Sound verbs 38 

M  hek'afdü, hok’aîfdtü, hek'fádki ; yhok’afdu, thek’afdu, shok’afdu; yhok’afdé, 
thok’afdé, ol-hok’afdé.* 

H ak’afdé, ak’fodté, ak'efóodki ; yak’afdi, tak’afdi, ak’afdi; yak’afdi, etc. 


Geminate verbs 2° 

M hedellu, hedelletu, hodeléski 41; yheddelü, theddolü, shoddeli; yheddollé, 
theddollé, ol-hodollé. 

H ad(d)óli, ad(d)ollotó, adelóolki; yadellí, tadelli, adólli ; yadellí, etc. 


Initial ‘ayn *? 
M haamrü, haamortü, haamárki ; yhaamrü, etc. ; yhaamré, etc. 


Medial ‘ayn *? 
M hogaarü, hogaartü, hegáarki ; yhogaaru, etc.; yhagaaré, etc. 
H  agaaró, agaartó, agóorki ; yagáari, etc. ; yagáari, etc. 


Initial w 44 
M huwg]ü, huwgoïtü, huwgäjki; yhuwgofu, etc. ; yhuwgofé, etc. 
H  ?awk’o6i, ?awk’odti, ?awk’606ki; yawk'o8i, etc. ; yawk’adi, etc. 


Medial w 45 
M hemootu, homoototü, homóotki ; yhemootü, etc.; yhomooté, etc. 
H  fek'é, fok’oté, f60k’ki ; yofok'óy, etc. ; yfuk’k’é, etc. 


Final w/y 16 
M hebnit, hobnitü, hobnáyki; yhobonyü, etc. ; yhiibenyé, etc. 
H ?ayedío, ?ayedito, ?ayodäyki; yayodio, etc. ; yayodi, etc. 


36 M xooli, H xaal ‘ to divorce’ ~ Ar. xálla(a). 

3? Viz. pl. forms supply those of the dual, which by analogy should be *yoxáalioen, etc. 

35 M hol?ofüud, H Pak’efawd ‘to put, lift down’. 

3? of. M hoyomuüud ‘to be (in the early evening)’ — hoyamdü, hoyamdtü, hoyomádki, etc. ; 
hobhüul ‘ to cook’ (beheel ‘ to be cooked’) — hobholü, etc.; but H ayamdi, eto. ; abholí, etc. 

40 M hedelüul, H ?adoelóol ‘ to show (the way) to’. 

41 Viz. *hedelélki. 

42 M haamuur. In H this form would coincide largely with Paamuur ‘ to say '. 

43 M hogáwr, H ?agáwr ‘ to throw (in wrestling) ’. 

44 M huweuuj ‘to bring (beasts) home at early evening’, H ?awk’aw6 ‘to waken’. 
With the H word, cf. Dubai waggaés. 

*5 M homoot ‘ to kill’, H fawk? ‘ to marry’. 

** M hobnü ' to build’, H ?aydü ‘ to lose’. 
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Reflexive themes 

Sound verbs *' 

M ktowiü, ktowitü, ktoláfki;  yoktuwiáyon, toktuwfáyon, əktuwfáyən ; 
yoktuwfé, toktuwié, l-oktuwté. 

H  ktolió, ktolfti, kátolfki 19; yoktolií, toktolfi, oktolfí; yoktolfi, etc. 


Geminate verbs 9? 

M  efterró, efterrtü, efterárki; yofterrdyon, tofterráyon, eftorráyon ; yəftərré, 
toîtorré, l-oftorré. 

H  eftorré, efterrtí, ofteróorki; yəftərróyən, toftorróyen, ofterréyen ; yoîtorré, 
toftorré, oftorré. 


Initial ‘ayn 51 

M ?a(a)uwmó, ?a(a)tewmetü, ?a(a)teJámki; yaatuwmáyen, taatuwmayon, 
?aatuwmayon ; yaatuwmé, etc. 

H ?a(a)telmi, ?a(a)telmoti, ?a(a)telüumki ; yaatelmóyen, taatolméyon, 
?aatolmion ; yaatelmi, etc. 


Final ‘ayn *? 

M ettomó, ottematu, ottamaki; yottam?áyn, tottam?áyn, ottam?äyn ; yottomä, 
tottomá, ol-tomä. 

H  ahtemó, ahtomt6, ahtóomaki; yəhtəmó, etc. ; yohtemó, etc. 

Initial w 5? 

M watk'e56, watk'o5otü, wátk'o5ki; yotk'o5ó, tatk’s56, otk'o50 ; yotk’osa, 
totk?o5á, ol-tak’5a. 

H watk'esí, watk'e5eti, wâtk’o6ki ; yawtk’edi, tawtk’96i, awtk'o51; yuwtk’oôi, 
tuwtk’s8i, uwtk’o6i. 


Medial y 54 

M yatiiŝó, yatiibtü, yátiibki; yoytiisé, toytii56, eytiibó ; yyatiiba, tyatiisa, 
ol-yatii5á.55 

H yatéedi, yateeôti, yatfisoki ; yeyatíioi, toyatíibi, oyatiiôi ; yoyatiiôi, etc. 


Final y 9$ 
M yateryü, yatoritü, yátoriki ; yyotoryü, tyotoryü, əytəriú ; yyoterié, etc. 
H  yateryó, yatoriti,5? yatoriki ; yyatoryí, tyatoryí, eyateryi; yoyatoryi, etc. 


47 M, H oktoluuf ‘ to be bothered, given trouble ’. 

48 From k&talef, though the 3 m. s. perfect was not given in this pattern. 

49 And so most sound verbs of this type but compare the following example and botyaëi, 
botyasoti, botyá5ki ‘ they, etc., hated o. a.’. 

59 M, H oftoruur ‘ to yawn’. 

51 M, H ?a(a)telüum * to learn ’. 

52 M ottuuma, H ahtooma ‘to listen '. 

53 M, H watk’08 ‘ to awake’. 

54M vátyob, H yatiyed ' to become angry ’. 

55 But yoytiirdyon, teytiirayon, aytiiräyon; yoytiiré, etc., from yatyuur ‘ to change’ 
(intr.). 

56 M, H yateri ' to speak ’. 


87 sic. 
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Medial hamza 58 
M Jtəmó, Jtəmtú, fétemki; yəľtəmó, taftemd, ojtomé ; yoftomó, etc. 
H Jtami, ftamti, Jóotemki ; yojtámi, toft&ámi, oftami; yojtámi, etc. 


Final hamza 5? | 
M obtodyü, abtoditu, ebtédiki : yebtadyáyon, tobtadyäyon, obtadyäyon ; 
yobtodyé, etc. 


Causative-reflexive themes 

Sound verbs (type a) 50 

M  felbedü, felbedtü, folábdki; y[olbodü, tfolbedü, efelbedü ; yfolbdé, tfolbdé, 
l-efelbdé. 

H felbedi, felbedtí, folbüudki ; yfolbodi, tfelbodí, ofolbodi; ySalbodi, etc. 


(type b) * 

M. folbadu, jelbedtü, jelábdki; yfolbeddyan, tfelbodáyon, ofolbodäyon 9?; 
yfelbdé, etc. 

H felbedí, felbodti, felábdki; yoflobodi(yan), toflobedí(yon), aflobedi(yon) ; 
yojlobedí, etc. 


Geminate verbs 89 

M  fereddü, ferodtü, ferdádki; yferdü, etc. ; yfardé, etc. 

H fereddi, forodti, fardéodki; yaforeddé, etc. ; yfarrdí, etc. 

Initial ‘ayn 54 

M faagli, faageltü, faagéeki; yfaagolü, etc. ; yfaagolé, etc. 

Medial ‘ayn 95 

M fuwaadü, fuwaadtü, fuwdadki; yofwaadiyon, etc.; yo[waadé, etc. 
H fwaadi, fwaadti, jwáadiki; yofwaadi, etc.; yofwaadi, etc. 


Initial w $9 

M fugefü, fugojtü, fugé]ki; yJugofu, tfuge]u, ofugojü; yfugəjé, tfugelé, 
ol- fugojé. 

H  fugji, Jugajti, fuguufki; yJug]i, etc. ; yfug]i, etc. 


Medial w 


(type a) ° 
M  foos'ebü, foos’obotü, foos?'ábki; yfoos'ebü, etc.; yfoos’obé, etc. 
H  fes'óobi, fes’6obti, fes’6obki ; yfes’6obi, etc.; yfos'oobí, etc. 


58 M ftitom, H fóotom ‘to buy’. 

5? M abtoodi ‘ to begin’. 

6° M falbuud ‘ to be hit (and killed) °’, H ‘ to be stricken, in pain’. 

81 M fəléebəd ‘ to fight ', H folábod ‘ to strike e. o., try to shoot e. o.’. 
62 Also yfalbdu, etc. 

°° M, H foradd ‘to claim back ’. 

64M faaguul, H faagool ‘ to hasten °. 

$5 M, H fuwaad ‘ to make an appointment’. 

66 M, H fuguuj “to come home in the early evening’, fu- < *fow-. 

57 M foos'awb, H fes’w6ob ‘ to be struck, stricken ’. 
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(type b) *? 
M jfguwbé, fguwboté, fgáawboki ; yefguwbäyon, etc. ; ySughé, etc. 


H  fkuwni, fkuwnti, [káawonki ; yefkowni, etc. ; yofkowni, etc. 


Final w/y 9? 

M fk'aryü, fk’aritü, fk’ardyki; yofk’aryu, etc.; yofk'aryé, etc. 
H fk’ari, fk’arti, fk’ardyki; yosk’ari, etc.; yefk’äri, etc. 

The following are examples of quadriradical verbs 

Simple themes ”° 


M  korblé, kerbolté, kárbolki; ykarbolé, etc.; ykarbolé, etc. 
H  kárboli, karbeltí, kárbelki; ykárboli, etc.; ykárbeli, etc. 


Derived themes ?! | 

M  onk’arbot’6, onk'arbot/otü, onk’arbat’ki; yonk’arbot’6, etc. ; yonk’arbot’4, 
etc. 

H  enk’arfodi, enk'arfodtí, enk'arfóodki ; yonk'árfodi, etc. ; yonk’ärfodi, etc. 


It is interesting to note that although the dual endings in Sheri correspond 
in the simple verb, they have no endings corresponding to M, H é/f in some of 
the derived theme forms. 


Thus compare the following simple verbs 


Final b 7? 
rikió, rekitó, rékobfi; yrokió, torkió, orkió ; yorkió, torkió, l-orkió. 


Geminate 73 
delló, deltó, délfi; ydelló, ddallé, edelló ; ydolló, etc. 


Initial “ayn ?* 
eir6, rirotó, rOrfi; yriró, triró, ogird ; yzird, etc. 
Final y ?* 
miz6, mijetó, mià3[i; y835, 1833, 035 ; ye35, etc. 
As against these simple verbs, compare the following examples of derived 
theme dual forms 


Intensive themes 


Sound verb 76 
eriki6, zrikitó, erékubfi; yrikiün, tirikiün, orikiün ; yrikió, etc. 


68 M fgéewob ‘ to answer’, H fkaawon ‘ to wrestle ’. 

$9 M fk’arû, H fk’ar6 ‘ to disappear, lie hidden ’. 

70M, H karbel ‘ to crawl’. 

71M onk’arbuut’ ‘to hold up the hands in horror’, H enk’arfed ‘ to hug o. s. from the 
cold ’. 

72 rékob ‘ to mount’. 

73 dé] ‘ to lead’. 

74 rOr ‘ to say’. 

75 mizi ‘ to fill, be fall”. 1 > % in the contiguity of close front vowels. 

78 Or ‘Verb final b’, viz. erdk(u)b ‘to put (a pot) on the fire’. It is to be noted that 
oT-n-un. 
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Initial ‘ayn 7 
eri%16, egizité, esuzumfi; yeizitin, tzizitin, əzišžiún ; yei3i6, etc. 
Final y 78 


x130, ,X$5/1; yxigün, txi3ün, exi$ün ; yxi36, etc. 





Causative themes 

Sound verb 79 

ek’fod6, ek’fedtd, szk'fódfi; yk'ofidó, yk'ofidó, ok'ofidó ; yok’ofidd, l-ok'ofidó, 
l-ok?ofidó. 


Final y 9? 
ebnu, ebnité, ebnifi; ynu, ynü, oni; yobniü, l-obnü, l-obnü. 


Reflexive themes 
Sound verb 81 


ktel0ó, ktelOtó, kótolOf1; yoktel0ó, toktel06, oktel86 ; yoktél0ó, etc. 
Initial ‘ayn ® 

catéliü, ratélitó, ratélüm[i; yzatélitin, tratéliün, oratéliün ; yratéliü, etc. 
Medial y 83 

y5téS6, y5té5tó, yóté5[i; yyaté5ó, tyatéS6, oyatés6 ; etc. 


Causative-reflexive themes 


Sound verb 84 

filidó, filidtó, filédfi; yfelédün, tfelédün, ofolédün ; y[olédó, etc. 

Initial ‘ayn 85 

fárgeló, frageltó, fargóolfi; yafeageld, tafeageld, afragelé ; yefragelo, etc. 


Medial y 99 
JEidé, fridtó, fesdsi; yefridó, tferidó, ofridó ; yofridó, etc. 


Some of the sound-changes which have occurred in the MSA languages 
tend to obscure the relationship between them and E(pigraphic) S(outh) 
A(rabian) However, it is clear from some of the M, H base forms quoted 


77 ggül(u)m ‘to teach’. 

78 x6%1 ‘to divorce’. Fem. forms do not occur. On the non-occurrence of the prefix, 
cf. p. 504, n. 31. 

79 gl? féd ‘ to put down’. The non-occurrence of t in 3 f. and 2 m. forms in causative verbs 
also characterizes the equivalent Socotri forms. Cf. BSOAS, xxxi, 3, 1968, 515 ff. It is hoped 
to document this point more fully at a later date. Forms with initial t apparently also occur as 
variants. 

80 ební ‘ to build”. b does not occur in intervocalic positions. 

81 kSfolo8 ‘ to converse with e. o.". 

83 ratélim ‘ to learn ’. 

83 y5té5 ‘ to be angry ’. 

84 feléd ‘ to fight e. o.". 

85 fargél * to hasten `. 

85 fréd ‘ to make an appointment ’. 
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above (as e.g. M hebnü(u)) that ü(u)/6(0) 57 in final open stressed syllable 
corresponds to earlier -áa < áy. Compare also 


M H 
bonüu bonóo to build 
bedüu bedéo to tell a lie 
rowüu rewóo to have had enough to drink 
hemüu (heem) to name 
heydüu aydüu to lose 


Moreover, in inflected forms, other than the 3 f. s. and 3 m. and f. dual,?? 
-áy- occurs to the exclusion of -ü(u). Thus 


M H 
hoydáyk aydáyk I, you (m. s.) lost 
heydáy f aydáy[ you (f. s.) lost 
hoydáyki aydáyki we, you two lost 
(hoydiiw) 9? aydáyom they lost 
hoydäykom aydáykem you lost (m. pl.) 
hoydaykon aydáyken you lost (f. pl.) 


In suffixed forms of the dual -áy- also occurs, corresponding to -ü(u)/-6(0) 
in unsuffixed forms. Thus 


M H 
ewbedü(u) elbedó(o) they two (m.) hit 
owbodáy-oh, -s olbedáy-oh, -əs they two (m.) hit him, her 
ewbodáy-hom, -sən elbodäy-hom, -sən they two (m.) hit them 
ewbedetü(u) elbedtó(o) they two (f.) hit 
owbodotáy-oh, -s olbodtáy-oh, os they two (f.) hit him, her 
owbodtáy-hom, -sən elbedtáy-hom, -sən they two (f.) hit them 


It is therefore not difficult to relate the relevant M, H dual terminations to 
the ESA y, ty. Similarly the imperfect dual endings can be correlated with 
the ESA 3 m. dual ending y.?!! Thus compare 
M yawhodu/yawbodayoh, H yolboedó/yolbedáyeh ‘ they hit/him ’. 

The Minaean dual ending -yn ?? can also be correlated with the dual of 
MSA verbs which have imperfects with aifixed -n. 

Since variation of vowel quality does not occur in the Socotri and Sheri 
forms with which comparison is relevant (viz. o + C > ayC), they do not show 
as clearly as M, H the relation to the ESA forms. Thus compare Socotri 
zárayo[zárayo] ‘ they took/it’ and yrí?ehen/yrí?ehon ‘he asks/they two ask’. 


87 At a recent stage in the development of M this would seem to have been -0(0) which occurs 
regularly in the published texts and as a variant in H. 

88 And in this M dialect the 3 m. pl. 

89 Southern hoydáyom. 

90 of. A. F. L. Beeston, A descriptive grammar of Epigraphic South Arabian, London, 1962, 23. 

31 Beeston, loc. cit. 

?? Beeston, loc. cit. Examples of the ending -áyon are given above. 
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Compare too Sheri k’ir6/k’irsf ‘ they two hid/him’, (ó-)ik'fró/(8-)ikiráf ‘ they 
hide/him ’, (d)ha-yk’ir6/-yk’irsf ‘ they will hide/him’ ; and also the -n imperfect 
(9-)ís^i3àn (M (6)-yas’alydyon) ‘ they two pray ’. 

The endings of the M, H derived theme forms, where they are not -ü/-6, 
present some difficulty, and there is more than one way of interpreting them. 
It seems not unreasonable, however, to suppose that the -é/-í ending is of more 
recent derivation than that of the -ü/-6 of the simple verb. Moreover the 
correlation between Mehri and Harsi is poor in regard to these alternate endings, 
and ee occurs frequently in H where M has uu/oo, and H frequently has oo 
where M. has ii. Thus % 


M  soober H s'eeber always 
M fiitem H  jootem to buy 
M yayrüuret Il yaréeret bag 


It is therefore tentatively suggested that the -é/í which occurs in M, H dual 
forms (though not to the exclusion of -6/%) in the derived themes is in derivation 
the same as the -6/-u of the simple verbs, and that its use has been generalized 
In more recent times, by analogy, for distinctive purposes. This is to some 
extent supported by the fact that in neither Sheri nor Socotri, as far as has 
been determined, do comparable endings occur. 

Besides dual forms of the verb, M has all three and H two of the dual 
personal pronouns. The S and § forms are given below for comparative 


purposes. 


M H S S 
3 C. hay °4 hi yhi fi 
2 c. atéy etí ti ti 
le. okay oti ki fi 


H also has m. and f., dual forms of the active participles, though in M the 
f. pl. is consistently used in place of a f. dual form. Thus from lebdoona ‘ will 
strike (m.) ’ 


M H 
m. owbodóona lobdóoni 
i: (awbeduuten) lebdéeti 


As regards the frequency of occurrence of dual forms, it seems to be true 
that in M 3 m. forms of the plural are preferred to those of the dual. Thus the 
story which begins as follows was later recast as in the second version : 


xat/arát yegéeni * Oro haatiim hal séekon tá b-halláy? báarom, yahaym towéoli 
sékonhom... 


?3 There are many other examples of this phenomenon. 

94 -9y is a phonetic variant of -i(1). 

?5 Apart from S, duals occur very rarely in MSA unqualified by the numeral ‘two’. In 
Mehri there is no doubt that speakers believe the word division to be yáyg iðró rather than 
yáygi 6r6. Some examples, however, do occur as e.g.: M nás'fi, S füf‘hi ‘ halves ', M (a) yáwgi, 
S (€)y63i ‘ (the) two men’, and M yaggáwti, S yajati ‘ two girls’. 
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‘Once two boys spent the night at a settlement till at night they travelled, 
wanting (to go) towards their settlement . . .’ 
xat'arát yagéeni Oro haatemó tá b-halläy? baarü, yohumé tewooli sékenhi. ... 


In Mehri, moreover, no 2 f. dual forms were given by the speaker and 
these can be assumed to be totally obsolete: 3 f. forms would seem to be 
obsolescent. 

In Harsi, on the other hand, dual forms occur freely, but it is interesting to 
note that, although H is more conservative in this respect, plural forms alternate 
with dual forms in the course of a sentence or two. Thus 6 


nohá syóoron hoyüumaet a002láa02 om-büwme, ho wo-saahbi óónoma Óó-1yolüuri 
—}-4almon toh harsiyyot. wo-syéoreki saara waahod weo-nuss em-büwme u 
xat üufki... w-ayemóodki láyn remesdon. w-ayemóoden ta kaláyni ... 

‘We went on Tuesday from here, I and my friend, who speaks—whom I'm 
teaching Harsi. We-two went at 1.30 from here and stopped over at . . . and 
we-two arrived (when) Ramadan was on us. And we arrived in early evening’. 


96 In Arabic words ẹ ~ DE v? eto. 


ON THE CALENDAR OF ZOROASTRIAN FEASTS 


By Mary Boyce 


To the memory of S. H. Taqizadeh 
QDM wltin Y gs LB il $n'sk 


The curious fact has long been known that the greatest single festival of the 
Zoroastrian year, Nó Roz, is celebrated twice over, with almost identical 
observances, on two separate days, namely Róz Ohrmazd of Mah Fravardin, 
and Rôz Hordad of the same month, i.e. on the first and sixth days of the first 
month of the year.! As al-Birüni recorded, writing c. A.D. 1000: * On the sixth 
of Fravardin, the day Hordäd, is the Great No Roz, for the Persians a feast of 
great importance '.? The first of this month was celebrated as the Lesser No Roz. 
Sasanian melodies were named for both Nó Rézi wuzorg and No Roz? wwurdag > ; 
and later the two days were also known respectively as the ‘ special’ No Riz 
(No Rõz-i xassa) and the ‘ general’ No Roz (No Roz-1 ‘ämma)4 Among the 
Parsis the Great No Roz ‘is kept with as much pomp and rejoicing as . . . New 
Year's Day '^; and in Persia orthodox priests still do not recite Rapithwin 
Gah, the daily prayer which marks Nó Roz and the return of summer, until 
noon on Roz Hordäd of Mah Fravardin,§ on which day the faithful there gather 
together for communal services to celebrate the beginning of the new religious 
year.’ 

Al-Birüni records a similar duplication in former days for Mihragan, ‘ On 
the 16th or Mihr Röz [of the month Mihr], there is a feast of great importance 
called Mihragan.... On the 21st, or Ram Roz, is the Great Mihragan... 
Zaradust has ordered that both Mihragan and Ram Roz should be held in equal 
veneration. ln consequence, they celebrated both days as feast-days, until 
Hormuz b. Shäpür, the Hero, connected the two days with each other, and 


1 For consistency the names of the months and days of the Zoroastrian calendar are given 
throughout this article in standard Middle Persian forms, even in citations from Arabo-Persian 
writings or in reference to current usages : v 1s used rather than w because forms such as Fravardin 
and Ardvahi&t are well established, and the familiar Fravardigàn is kept, although this name was 
evidently contracted to Frordiyan in popular speech, at least by the late Sasanian period. 

2 Al-Birüni, The chronology of ancient nations, ed. and transl. by E. Sachau, 217. 

3 See A. Christensen, ‘Some notes on Persian melody-names . . .", in The Dastur Hoshang 
memorial volume, Bombay, 1918, 376, with Les types du premier homme et du premier roi dans 
l'histoire légendaire des Iraniens, xz, Leiden, 1934, p. 153, n. 3. 

4See Burhün-i qafi' s.v. Noroz; further M. R. Unvala, ‘A few Parsee festivals (jashans) 
according to an old Parsee manuscript’, in J. J. Modi (ed.), Spiegel memorial volume, Bombay, 
1908, 204-5. 

5 K. N. Seervai and B. B. Patel, Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, 1x, Pt. 11, 1899, 219. 

€ This is the practice, for example, of Dastur Khodadad Shahriyar Neryosangi, now of 
Sharifabad. 

? In Yazd and its villages the ‘ Great Nō Roz ' is now known as Habdorü (Havdorü, Habzorü), 
a name perhaps derived from Haft Darig, see Kitab al-mahäsin wa 'l-addad, ed. van Vloten, 
Leyden, 1898 (repr. 1966), 361, transl. R. Ehrlich, ' The celebration and gifts of the Persian New 
Year (Nawrüz) according to an Arabic source ’, in Dr. Modi memorial volume, Bombay, 1930, 98. 
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raised to feast-days all the days between them, as he had done with the two 
Nö Róz '.9 Once the two holy days of these two festivals had been linked in this 
way to form six-day feasts, explanations for this were found in legend. No Roz 
was traditionally associated with Jamšēd, king of the golden age to which this 
festival looks back as well as forward ; and it was said that the Lesser No Roz 
commemorated the day when Jamšēd forced the dévs to carry him through the 
air from Mt. Damävand to Babylon, whereas the Great No Roz celebrates his 
return, when he addressed all mankind in exhortation.? Mihragàn for its part 
was linked with the epic story of Fredón and his conquest of Azdahäg, achieved 
with the help of Mibr; and it was said that it was on Ram Roz, the Great 
Mihragan, that Frédón actually fettered the monster, whereas on Mihr Roz, the 
Lesser Mihragan, is celebrated ‘ the joy of mankind when they heard of Fredén’s 
coming forward .... On the same day the angels are said to have come down to 
help Frēdön ’.1° 

A number of explanations have been advanced for the duplication of these 
two great festivals. Some have treated the cases separately," others as a con- 
nected phenomenon. Explanations of the latter kind have been based on the 
theory that the duplication arose through intercalation at some stage of an 
extra month, which operated only locally and so led to discrepancy at certain 
points between the calendars of different Iranian peoples.? All such explana- 
tions fail, however, because of a fact that has hitherto passed unnoticed, 
namely that the duplication affected not only No Roz and Mihragan, but also 
all six gahambars, and so ran right through the religious year. No mere mistake 
following an intercalation could have had so general a result; and no dis- 
crepancy in placing the epagomenae could have affected all months of two 
different calendars. 

The evidence for the duplication of the gahambürs comes from a number of 


8 op. cit., 222, 223 ; concerning No Roz, ibid., 218. As with No Roz, Sasanian melody names 
survive for Mihragän which appear to be connected with the two festivals, namely Mihragánt 
and Mihragän i xwurdag, see Christensen, Dastur Hoshang memorial volume, 316. 

? See Firdausi, Shähnäma, ed. Vullers, 1, 25, vv. 47-65; al-Birüni, op. cit., 216, 233; 
al-Tha‘alibi, Histoire des rois des Perses, ed. and transl. by H. Zotenberg, 13, al-Tabari, Annales, 
ed. de Goeje, 1, 180.12 ff , transl. Christensen, Les types du premier homme... , 11, 86 

10 A]-Birüni, op. cit., 222. Otherwise al-Tha‘alibi, op. cit., 35-6. 

11 Christensen, Les types du premier homme, u, 144, held that the double No Rôz was first 
evolved in Islamic times. On the duplicated Mihragiins see S. H. Taqizadeh, Old Iranian 
calendars, London, 1938, 44-5, and further W. B. Henning, ‘ The murder of the Magi’, J RAS, 
1944, p. 134, n. 1. 

1? See A. von Gutschmid, ‘ Uber das iranische Jahr’, Berichte der Königlich Sächsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1862 (= Kleine Schriften, xx, Leipzig, 1892, 209-15) ; J. Markwart, 
* Das Nauroz, seine Geschichte und seine Bedeutung ', Dr. Modi memorial volume, Bombay, 
1930, 721-3; Taqizadeh, ‘ The Iranian festivals adopted by the Christians and condemned by 
the Jews’, BSOAS, x, 3, 1940, 635 (where he establishes inter alia that the Nausardel of the 
Nestorians derived 1ts name from the Great, not from the Lesser No Roz). These scholars all 
attributed the duplication to an intercalation of the Achaemenian period. H. Lewy, ' Le calendrier 
perse ’, Orientalia, NS, x, 1-2, 1941, 1-64, suggested that it arose at the beginning of the Sasanian 
period ; but against her reasoning see E. J. Bickerman, ' The “ Zoroastrian " calendar ’, Archiv 
Orientální, xxxv, 2, 1967, 203. 
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texts, notably the Bundahiin and the Afrinagan % gahämbar. Yt is set out fully 
later in this article. Here it is sufficient to note that according to the Bd. each 
of the six gahambar days celebrated the achievement by Ohrmazd of one of the 
six acts of creation ; and after each he paused for five days (panz réz abar päd).13 
Traditionally it is the fifth day of rest, i.e. the sixth day of the festival, which is 
the holiest, so that at every gahdmbar also there was a great feast celebrated on 
the fifth day after a lesser one. The explanation put forward for this pheno- 
menon in the case of the gahämbärs is evidently a priestly one, and it seems 
possible that it owed something to the Hebrew Genesis, presumably known to 
learned Zoroastrians in the Sasanian period. Whether the union of the two holy 
days of each gahämbar into one long festival preceded or followed the action of 
Hormizd I (c. A.D. 272-3) with regard to No Roz and Mihragän there is no 
means of knowing; but it seems safe to surmise that these two similar develop- 
ments were not widely separated in time. 

There is thus evidence for the existence at the beginning of the Sasanian 
period of two distinct calendars of festivals, one lagging five days behind the 
other throughout the year. This suggests conflict at that time between advocates 
of two different calendar systems, with each observing the holy days according 
to their own convictions. Attempts were evidently made early in the period to 
reconcile them, but the struggle left traces which can still be seen to-day. This 
fact shows that the conflict was a serious one, with deep feelings involved. Of 
the two systems at issue, one must have been the older, challenged by a reform ; 
and the reformed system is presumably that which prevailed and which remained 
in use throughout the Sasanian period and down to the present day, for no 
radical change in the Zoroastrian calendar has been recorded subsequently. 
The Sasanian system was that of the 365-day solar year ; and the one Zoroastrian 
calendar from which it could differ consistently by 5 days was the older 360-day 
solar one. The existence of the latter is variously attested. Firstly there is 
evidence for a wide-spread and persistent concept in ancient Iran of a sun-year 
lasting 360 days—a concept which survived under the Sasanians and beyond.14 
The 360-day year would hardly be so often attested in custom and idiom had 
familiarity with it not been established over generations. Secondly, the 
Zoroastrian holy books record a belief in a sun-year of 360 days, divided into 
12 months of 30 days each. Yt., xii, 25, contains the lines: *... upon the peak 
of high Haraiti, around which turn for me the stars and moon and sun’ (upa 
taéram haratOya barazd yat ma atwito urvisonti starasta masta hvarata). This 
peak was held to rise up in the centre of the world, so that the sun, circling it, 
created day and night. According to Pahlavi texts (embodying presumably a 
pre-Sasanian zand), there are 180 ‘ windows’ on the east side of the peak, 
180 on the west. “Every day the sun enters by one window and departs by 


13 Great Bundahisn, ia, 16, ed. T. D. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1908, 22.10, transl. B. T. Anklesaria, 
Bombay, 1956, 27. 

14 See Christensen, Dastur Hoshang mem. vol., p. 369, n. 2. Further instances can be added to 
those given there. 
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another’ (zwaršēd harw rōz pad rézan-é andar äyëd ud pad rozan-é be sawed), 
passing through each window twice a year. ‘ With regard to the movement of 
the sun, 180 windows are set in the east, 180 in the west. By so many windows 
the sun comes and goes’ (rawisn *? rwarëëd ray rézen [sic] 180 pad osastar ud 180 
pad déxastar nihad éstéd. xwarsed pad éd and, rozentha dyed ud $awed).? That 
this 360-day year was divided into 12 months is indicated by Y, xv1, 3-6, where 
30 divinities are honoured in exactly the order in which they give their names 
to the 30 days of the Zoroastrian month. 

Thirdly al-Birüni records the tradition that a 360-day calendar was used by 
the ancient kings of Persia. Of it he writes: ' I have heard that the Pesdadian 
kings of the Persians . . . reckoned the year as 360 days, and each month as 
30 days, without any addition or subtraction . . . that they held this year in 
high honour, and called it the “ blessed year ”, and that in it they occupied 
themselves with the affairs of divine worship and matters of public interest ”.17 
If this tradition is trustworthy, it appears that the 360-day calendar, probably 
in origin a priestly one, was adopted at some stage for secular use as well.’ 
Under which Iranian kings this step was taken is uncertain !?; but the earliest 
attestation of the Zoroastrian calendar, with the religious dedication of months 
and days, is from Parthian Nisa in the first century B.c.?° Here it was used in 
conjunction with the Arsacid era both for dating regnal years and for ordinary 
business purposes. The dating by a dynastic era was apparently in imitation of 
the Seleucids, whose calendar the Arsacids used in the west of their domains 
down at least to A.D. 21 21; and it seems probable that secular use was in fact 
first made of the Zoroastrian calendar as an Iranian counterpart to this, the 
development taking place under the Arsacids in the north-east of Iran (a region 


15 GBd., ed. T.D.A., 55.9-10. 

16 B. N. Dhabhar (ed.), The Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying the Dadistan v dinik, Bombay, 
1913, LXV, 9 (p. 208) ; see H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian problems in the ninth-century books, Oxford, 
1943, 138. 

17 op. cit., 11. 

18 The Hindu sävana year of 360 lunar days and 12 months, likewise apparently originally 
devised for liturgical computation, also came to be used for chronological reckonings and historical 
events; see L. D. Barnett, The antiquities of India, London, 1913, 194-5, 203-5. The ancient 
Iranians similarly divided the lunar as well as the solar month into 30 days, see, e.g., B. T. 
Anklesaria (ed.), Vichitakiha-i Zatsparam, Bombay, 1964, xxxiv, 26. 

19 On the lack of evidence for its use before the Parthian period see Bickerman, art. cit., 
204-5. In the Aramaio inscription, Darius, Naqë-i Rustam b, conjecturally dated to the first 
half of the third century B.C. (see Henning, Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. 1, 1v. Bd., Iranistik, 
1, 24), E. Herzfeld read the words m’hy sndrm (see his Altpersische Inschriften, Berlin, 1938, 12). 
His hand-copy shows the m of the second word as final, and the date appears too early for 
-nt > -nd. Even if substantiated, therefore, the reading could hardly be interpreted as ' in the 
month Sandàrm[ad]', i.e. Spendármad. In fact no other scholar has been able to read these 
words, see the remarks of G. G. Cameron, Persepolis treasury tablets, Chicago, 1948, 29a. 

20 See I. M. D'yakonov and V. A. Livshits, ‘ Novye nakhodki dokumentov v staroi Nisa’, 
Peredneaziatskii sbornik, xt, Moscow, 1960, 135-57 (English summary, 169-73). (I am indebted 
to Dr. Livshits for his kindness in entering into correspondence with me about the unpublished 
material for the Nisa ealendar.) 

21 See C. B. Welles, Royal correspondence in the Hellenistic period, New Haven, 1934, 299 f. 
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which borders on the homelands of Zoroastrianism and which appears to have 
remained a stronghold of Zoroastrian tradition and belief). Three of the Nisa 
ostraca yield what appear to be fairly exact synchronisms between dates in the 
Zoroastrian and Seleucid calendars.? Intercalation was practised in the latter ; 
and presumably intercalation in the former (either regularly every six years, 23 
or empirically) would have kept the two calendars more or less in accord. In 
the west of Iran the use of the Zoroastrian calendar is first attested in the legal 
documents from Avrômän, attributed to the mid-first century A.D.; and in the 
early third century it appears on the inscription of Ardabän V at Susa.^4 It 
seems probable therefore that by the end of the Parthian period this calendar 
was 1n general use, for secular as well as religious purposes, among Zoroastrians 
throughout Iran.” 

There is no evidence for the existence or not of the epagomenae in the 
calendar of the Arsacids; but if, as the present data suggest, theirs was the 
first dynasty to use the Zoroastrian calendar for secular purposes, it seems 
possible that they adopted the 360-day religious year without modification. 
In Islamic times royal use of this calendar was ascribed, according to al-Birini, 
to the mythical Peëdädians; but that Parthian and Pēšdādian should be 
confused by the tenth century A.D. is not improbable. The historical dynasty 
was by then almost forgotten, whereas the PéSdadians were celebrated in 
scripture and epic as the first rulers upon earth, who had invented most things. 
To attribute to them the oldest form of the calendar would therefore be a 
natural development. 

The Sasanians used the Zoroastrian calendar from the time of their accession 
to power; and it is at this period that the existence of the epagomenae is first 
attested. The earliest evidence comes from a work of Mani's,? attributed to 
the beginning of the period.?" In this passage Mani, who had been born and 
had grown to manhood under the Arsacids, refers to ‘ those five days . . . which 
now in Iran are reckoned as the five “ Gathas " ' (hàn panz rōz . . . $ nun az 


22 See D'yakonov and Livshits, op. cıt., 143-4 with n. 28; Dokumenty iz Nisy 1 v. do N.E., 
Moscow, 1960, 20, 113; Bickerman, ‘ The Parthian ostracon No. 1760 from Nisa’, Bibliotheca 
Orientalis xxii, 1—2, 1966, 15-17; M.-L. Chaumont, ‘ Les ostraca de Nisa, nouvelle contribution 
à l'histoire des Arsacides ’, JA, ccrvr, 1, 1968, 17—19, 35. 

23 See al-Birüni, op. cit., 11. 

24 See Henning, art. cit., 29 (for Avrômän) ; and ‘ The monuments and inscriptions of Tang-i 
Sarvak °’, Asia Major, NS, 1x, 2, 1952, 176 (for the Ardaban inscription). 

*5 Non-Iranians continued to use the Babylonian lunisolar calendar, see Bickerman, Archiv 
Orientální, xxxv, 2, 1967, 205, and * Time-reckoning in Iran ’, in E. Yarshater (ed.), The Seleucid, 
Parthian and Sassanian periods (Cambridge History of Iran, m1), in press. (I am much indebted 
to Professor Bickerman for letting me read this chapter in draft and for subjecting a draft of the 
present article to trenchant and valuable criticism.) 

26 See F. C. Andreas and W. B. Henning, Mitteliranische Manichaica aus Chinesisch- Turkestan, 
1 (SPAW, Phil.-hist. Kl., 1932, 10), 190.16—19, cf. 191.3—5. 

27 Henning, Ein manichäisches Henochbuch (SPAW, Phil.-hist. K1., 1934, 5), 33, attributed 
the text to between A.D. 235 and 238, i.e. to the reign of Ardasir. H. Lewy, art. cit., 36-7, assigned 
it to c. A.D. 244, i.e. the beginning of the reign of his son S&buhr. 
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Eran panz gah hangarend). The wording suggests that these days were then 
a new phenomenon in the Zoroastrian calendar. 

It seems likely that the epagomenae were introduced into this calendar by 
the Sasanians so that they could piously keep the ‘ blessed year’ of their pre- 
decessors, while bringing it into closer accord with the natural one on the model 
of the 365-day Egyptian calendar (known to the learned in Pars since the 
Achaemenians). When the Sasanians came to power there existed evidently a 
scholarly and vigorous Persian priesthood ; and a calendar reform is traditionally 
ascribed to Ardaëtr Papakan, for the poet al-Buhturi, speaking of a later 
calendar adjustment, says: ‘ The day of No Roz has returned to that time on 
which it was fixed by Ardaëïr 28 That it was a calendar reform by Arda&ir 
which led to the duplication of festivals is compatible chronologically with the 
fact that it was his grandson, Hormizd I, who is remembered as trying to remedy 
this state of affairs. 

ArdaXir was a stern authoritarian, who created a unified realm in which his 
new meaures could be generally imposed. Some are known to have evoked deep 
resentment and opposition,?® and among these would plainly have been a 
calendar reform ; for the addition to the religious year of five days must have 
caused wide-spread perplexity and distress. It is small wonder therefore if 
many resisted the innovation as far as they dared, and if the reform proved only 
partly enforceable, with confusion attending its introduction. 

The epagomenae appear to have been introduced, Egyptian fashion, before 
the traditional New Year's Day, namely 1 Fravardin.? One of the several 
names for them was the ‘ between-days' (andar-gah); and it was evidently 
intended that they should simply exist ‘between’ the years, without in any 
way affecting the calendar of religious feasts. Presumably, however, only a 
small group of reformists really understood the purpose and operation of the 
new measure. Among the people in general attitudes probably varied con- 
siderably towards it. Possibly some defied the king and persisted in observing 
the old calendar unchanged; but if so, no record remains of them (and their 
lives, except in remote districts, may well have been short). Most presumably 
compromised, being both anxious to be faithful in worship and yet ready to 
obey a powerful king. It was to this majority, devout, loyal, but deeply 
perplexed, that the Zoroastrian church appears to owe the evolution of the 
Sasanian calendar of feasts. 

The duplication of holy days at the beginning of the Sasanian period shows 
that down to that time all the high festivals of Zoroastrianism had been 
observances of a single day (although doubtless merry-making in connexion 


28 A] Birüni, op. cit., 32. (See Lewy, art. cit., 41, and contra, Bickerman, Archiv Orientální, 
xxxv, 2, 1967, 203.) 

29 See Tansarnama (The letter of Tansar), ed. M. Minovi, Tehran, 1932, 10-12, transl. M. Boyce, 
Rome, 1968, 36-7, and intro., p. 22, n. 2. 

30 That Fravardin was the first calendar-month at the beginning of the Sasanian period is 
established by the inscription of Säbuhr I at Bishäpür, see R. Ghirshman, ‘ Inscription du 
monument de Chápour Ier’, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, x, 3, 1937, 123-9. 
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with some of them was more prolonged). It has long been recognized that this 
was so originally with the gahdmbars (two of which were identified with the 
solstices) 1; and this obliges one to postulate a single holy day also for 
the festival of the fravasis, since this was celebrated at Hamaspaômaëdaya, the 
sixth gahämbär (the Zoroastrian festival for the creation of man being thus 
linked with the ancient rites for those who had already lived their days on earth). 
That these two observances were joined from ancient times is attested in Yt., 
xin, 49 (a passage discussed further below); and in a late text it is said that it 
is the power of the gahambar which releases those souls that are in hell to take 
part in the festival.?? It is probable that this feast was known in former times 
simply as Hamaspamaëdaya, and that Fravardigan is a MP coinage, without 
antecedent in Zoroastrian usage. | 

It was in respect of this joint festival that difficulty evidently first arose 
with the introduction of the epagomenae. "Tradition insisted that it should be 
celebrated on the last day of the old year, so that the souls of the dead left the 
earth as the new year dawned. ‘ This is best, that the time of Fravardigan shall 
be at the end of the year.’ # By the old calendar, therefore, the fravasis were 
welcomed at Hamaspafmaédaya, on 30 Spendärmad, dwelt the night at their 
former homes, and withdrew as the new year dawned. (In Yazdi villages the 
ritual is still maintained whereby a fire is lit on every roof at first light and 
Avesta chanted in farewell to the fravasis as they depart before the sun rises on 
No Roz.) By the reform, however, five extra days were now inserted between 
30 Spendarmad and 1 Fravardin; and so the fravasis who had been welcomed 
at Hamaspaémaédaya could not be bidden farewell till these five days had 
passed. (Probably even the reformists had to admit this ritual consequence of 
the calendar change.) When the five days were first introduced, however, at 
the end of year 1 of the reform, it seems that the bulk of the population, however 
docile in intention, simply could not grasp the fact of their existence. Age-old 
tradition taught them that 30 Spendärmad was followed by 1 Fravardin, as 
night by day. Yet presumably the celebration of No Roz was forbidden by 
royal decree until the five days were over. This was an enforceable matter; 
and so, evidently, the bewildered people waited, and continued piously to 
observe the rites of the fravasis, while still counting the passing days in the only 
way which they understood, namely 1, 2, 3, and 4 Fravardin. When the fifth 
Gàthà day came, therefore, this was already for them 5 Fravardin ; and on this 
day, the eve of No Roz, were celebrated the rites of farewell to the frava&is. 

No Roz was then evidently kept on its ‘new’ day, to the reformists 1 but 


31 See W. Geiger, Civilisation of the Eastern Iranians, transl. D. P. Sanjana, London, 1885, 
I, p. 148, n. 2, 149; Taqizadeh, Old Iranian calendars, p. 10 with n. 2, 46. With regard to the 
Achaemenian festival of the Magophonia, Henning (J RAS, 1944, p. 134, n. 1) pointed out that 
Markwart was not justified in calling this a five-day festival, since Herodotus states that it 
occupied only a single day. 

3? Saddar Bundahiš, lii, 2 (text in B. N. Dhabhar (ed.), Saddar Nasr and Saddar Bundehesh, 
Bombay, 1909, 125-6 ; transl, Dhabhar, The Riväyat of Hormazyar Framarz, 542-3). 

33 Dinkard, v, 29 (ed. D. P. Sanjana, x). 
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to the people 6 Fravardin ; and year 2 proceeded thus, with the people obediently 
celebrating the feasts on the days ordained by authority, but reckoning their 
dates still by the old calendar, so that each seemed to them to be kept five days 
late. When the end of the year approached, therefore, most people had already 
reached 30 Spendarmad when by the reformed calendar it was still only 
25 Spendarmad. They had not yet, however, been able to celebrate Hamaspa6- 
maédaya ; and so it became apparent that by the new calendar extra days had 
to pass between 30 Spendàrmad and the year's end. Even if ‘stolen’ or 
* filched ’ 84 these days now existed. The reform was thus forced upon the 
people. Since they had ignored the Gatha days in the previous year, however, 
the gap between the two calendars had now become a 10-day one ; and so in 
this second year, perforce, most people celebrated a 10-day festival in honour 
of the fravasis, the first five days corresponding with 26-30 Spendarmad of the 
reformed calendar, and the second five days with the epagomenae, which were 
now common to both computations. Hamaspafmaédaya must have been 
observed in this year on the last day of the first pentad, which corresponded 
with the reformists’ 30 Spendarmad. It thus fell for the people in the middle 
of the extended fravaši festival, which they had begun on the day traditional 
for the fravaëis’ coming, namely 30 Spendarmad by their reckoning. 

In the third year, therefore, the two calendars were united, and the same 
day was universally reckoned as 1 Fravardin. But the people at large were 
evidently troubled by an apprehension that the holy days had become altered ; 
and since in year 2 of the reform they had been constrained to keep No Roz on 
what was for them 6 Fravardin, they thought, it seems, that then and thereafter 
it was 6 Fravardin which now represented the true holy day; and so they 
continued to keep Roz Hordàd as the real No Roz, and to celebrate all other 
high festivals five days late by the official computation. Nor did they forget 
that, by their own calculations, when they had accepted the epagomenae they 
had had to observe the rites of the fravasis for 10 extra days. But at the end of 
year 3 there were not 10 days available, as there had been at the end of year 2. 
As al-Birüni records, the people were anxious ' to establish the matter on a firm 
basis, as this is one of the chief institutes of their religion and . . . they wished 
to be careful, since they were unable to ascertain the real facts of the case ’.% 
Accordingly they continued to keep a 10-day festival for the fravasis in the only 
manner now possible, namely in two parts as before, but with the first or lesser 
pentad on the last five days of Spendarmad Mah (culminating in Hamaspaé- 
maédaya according to the reformed calendar), and the second or greater pentad 
on the five Gathà days. This followed the new general pattern of giving greater 
honour to the second part of a duplicated festival ; and it remains the universal 
practice of the Zoroastrian church to-day. The days thus newly dedicated to the 


?1 GBd., ia, 21, ed. T.D.A., 24.4—5 (roz ? truftag/duzidag). These names were rendered in 
Arabic as al-masrüqa and al-mustaraqa, see al-Biriini, op. cit., 43. 
35 op. cit., 224. 
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fravasis were named simply ‘ the fravasi days ’ (rézan fravardigan), an expression 
abbreviated generally to Fravardigan.?9 

The farewell to the fravasis was accordingly celebrated generally on the 
fifth Gatha day, which was now the Great Hamaspa8maedaya (i.e. the year's 
end) in popular observance. A difficulty remained, however, which was that 
since the Great No Roz was not celebrated till 6 Fravardin, the fravasis were 
popularly held to remain on earth till then ; and so the rituals which attended 
their departure continued to be repeated. This custom also prevails to the 
present day. Thus in Navsari, for instance, the Parsis still solemnize the same 
ceremonies for the fravasis on the fifth Gathà day and 5 Fravardin, which latter 
day they term valava-ni rat * eve of farewell ' sc. to the fravasis.?? Thus because 
of the reform the period of the fravaëis’ stay was commonly held to be prolonged 
well into the first month, and this is still general belief.38 It is evidently because 
of this that the conviction developed that not only the feast of Fravardigan but 
also the whole of the following month was sacred to the fravaëis. That this con- 
viction was not due merely to the month’s name (Fravardin) is shown by its 
transference in due course to the month Adur (see further below). 

It must have been about the time of this reform that Yt., xi, 49, was 
revised. This runs: aidunqm vanuhis sürd sponta fravasayd yazamaide, ya 
visdda ävayeinti hamaspalmaëdaëm paiti ratüm. dat aðra vicarenti dasa pairi 
asafnd ...' We worship the good, mighty, bounteous fravases of the just, 
who hasten to (their) homes at the time of Hamaspa0maedaya, then they 
wander here for ten nights ’.2® It has always been accepted that these words 
must represent a rehandling of the text after the introduction of the epagomenae, 
but until recently this event was generally attributed to the fifth century B.c. 
It is now apparent that the small alteration necessary (from; say, ‘ the whole 
night’ to ‘10 nights ’) cannot have been made before about the middle of the 
third century A.D. In fact there can never have been a year in which observances 
accorded exactly with the revised text, for Hamaspa@maédaya was never 


38 The 10-day Fravardigàn festival is referred to in Pahl. Vd., viii, 22; Nirangistün, ed. D. P. 
Sanjana, fol. 52r., 15 ff., transl. S. J. Bulsara, Aérpatastan and Nirangastän, 111 ff.; Dk., vm, 
6.11 (ed. Sanjana, xv), as well as in later works. In V Z, xxxv, 19 ff. (ed. B.T.A., 155 ff.) the rituals 
and events of the end of the world-year are amplified to last 10 days. For the actual observance . 
of the 10-day festival in A.D. 565 see E. Doblhofer (tr.), Byzantinische Diplomaten und östliche 
Barbaren, aus den Excerpta de legationibus des Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos ausgewühlte 
Abschnitte des Priskos und Menander Protektor, Graz, 1955, 122. The expression ‘ the farvardiyan 
days ' is still used of the festival in the Persian Riväayats. 

37 Information from Ervad Dr. Firoze M. Kotwal. 

38 See J. J. Modi, The religious ceremonies and customs of the Parsees, second ed., Bombay, 
1937, 440. In the Persian Rivayats there is a tendency to regard the ' Farvardiyän days’ as 
extending up to 6 Fravardin (see M. R. Unvala, Dàrab Hormazyar’s Rivayat, Bombay, 1922, 1, 
506.13, transl. B. N. Dhabhar, The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar Framarz, Bombay, 1932, 
337), although they are still numbered as ten. 

39 Taking visaóa to mean ' to their homes’, with Haug, Justi, Darmesteter, and others. This 
translation has in general been adopted despite the assumption that visäôa was an ablative ; 
but Henning interpreted this word as having the directive suffix -da (cf. vaésmanda, GIP, 1, 
§ 304.1r.10) with anomalous preceding à. 
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followed (in either calendar) by 10 days devoted to the fravasis. Very probably 
there were for a time two revised versions current in Sasanian Persia, one with 
‘five nights ', the other with ‘ten nights’; and in due course the second was 
authorized, without too precise a regard for the logic of the text. 

An unfortunate consequence of these facts 1s that we lose thereby one of the 
very few indications thought to exist for an absolute dating of any part of the 
Avesta; for the recasting of Yt., xii, 49, provided almost the only piece of 
internal evidence upon which the ' final redaction ' of the great yaëts has been 


assigned to the fifth century B.c. 
To clarify these somewhat complex developments a table is set out below. 


Table I: the festivals after the introduction of the epagomenae 


[Those festivals marked by an asterisk were evidently kept only in popular observance. 
The dates set opposite them for the reformed calendar are therefore in square brackets. For 
the dates of the second to fifth gahambars, omitted here, see table 11.} 


Year of the Festival Date in the reformed Date in popular 
reform calendar observance 
End of year 1  . 6th gahambar 30 Spendarmad 30 Spendarmad 
Rôzän fravardigän 5 Gatha days 1-5 Fravardin 
Farewell to the fravasis 5th Gatha day 5 Fravardin 
Year 2 No Roz 1 Fravardin 6 Fravardin 
Ist gahambar 10 Aban 15 Ábàn 
Mihragan 16 Mihr 2] Mihr 
*Lesser Fravardigän [26-30 Spendarmad] 5 pause days 
6th gahambar 30 Spendarmad 5th pause day 
Great Fravardigän 5 Gatha days 5 Gath& days 
Farewell to the fravasis 5th Gàthà day 5th Gatha day 
Year 3 . Lesser Nō Riz 1 Fravardin 1 Fravardin 
*2nd farewell to the [5 Fravardin] 5 Fravardin 
fravasts 
*Great Nö Roz [6 Fravardin] 6 Fravardin 
Lesser lst gahambar 10 Abin 10 Ábàn 
*Great Ist gahambar [15 Aban] 15 Aban 
Lesser Mihragän 16 Mihr 16 Mihr 
*Great Mihragan [21 Mihr] 21 Mihr 
*Lesser Fravardigin [26-30 Spendärmad] 26-30 Spendármad 
Lesser 6th gahambar 30 Spendärmad 30 Spendärmad 
Great Fravardigän 5 Gathi days 5 Gatha days 
*Great 6th gahambar [5th Gatha day] 5th G&thà day 
Farewell to the fravasis 5th Gatha day 5th Gatha day 
Year 4 . Lesser No Roz 1 Fravardin 1 Fravardin 


The duplication of festivals in the way described, with the extension of 
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Fravardigan, is undoubtedly remarkable; but it is comprehensible if one con- 
siders the antiquity and holiness of the 360-day calendar, the strength of ritual, 
and the problems of introducing change to a devout and largely illiterate 
population. The epagomenae were introduced evidently to achieve a more 
efficient system of time-reckoning ; and this was a matter which can have been 
of little concern to the majority, and as little comprehended by them. In the 
calendar reforms attempted among Zoroastrians in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries an important role has again been played by the devout majority, who 
have firmly rejected the 3651-day year, with its leap-days, in favour of the 
365-day one, now in its turn hallowed by tradition and religious custom. 

In these latter days, however, there has been no iron authority to enforce 
change. Since such a one existed in Sasanian Persia, it is probable that from 
year 3 onward of the reform the greater part of the population celebrated the 
high festivals both ‘ old’ style and ‘new’, thus ensuring the acceptability of 
their devotions while prudently obeying the king. Such harmless piety would 
have been hard to suppress, especially since so many were evidently involved. 
The acceptance of the epagomenae appears, moreover, to have been the one 
point upon which Arda&r insisted, and in this, as in so much else, he was entirely 
successful. Even the northern kingdoms, in which Arsacid influence had been 
strong, came in due course to observe the epagomenae; although Sogdia, 
Khwarezmia, and Armenia followed popular rather than royal example, in 
that they kept a New Year's Day which corresponded with the sixth and not the 
first day of the Sasanian calendar.1 

There were evidently priests in Persia itself who, while accepting the basic 
reform, refused to acknowledge the validity of festivals kept ‘new’ style. This 
is shown by the Afrinagän * gahambar, iii, 3-6 (a section of this Avestan text 
found only in a minority of MSS, and generally considered an addition of the 
Sasanian period 4). In this text the day of every gahämbar is given exclusively 
‘old’ style, ie. five days late by the reformed calendar. To make matters 
plain, table 1r, p. 524, sets out four calendars of gahdémbars. The first, A, is 
reconstructed, and shows the gahämbar days as they were presumably kept in 
the 360-day year. B, which is deduced from D, gives the days according to the 
reform here attributed to Ardagir. This is almost identical with A, the Gatha 


4° The data for these northern calendars were conveniently brought together by L. H. Gray, 
* On certain Persian and Armenian month-names as influenced by the Avesta calendar ', JAOS, 
XXVI, 2, 1907, 331-44. For the older Khwar. material discovered since see Livshits, ‘ The 
Khwarezmian calendar and the eras of ancient Chorasmia’, Acta Antiqua Acad. Scient. 
Hungaricae, xvi, 1—4, 1968, 433-46. On the difference of five days between the Sogd. and Persian 
calendars see al-Birüni, op. cit., 46, 233; and on the Armenian feast-days Taqizadeh, BSOAS, 
x, 3, 1940, 639 ff. Henning has pointed out that the evidence from Mt. Mugh suggests that the 
Sogdians did not follow the Sasanians in naming the epagomenae, but simply called them after 
the first five days of the month, see his ‘ A Sogdian god’, BSOAS, xxvnr, 2, 1966, p. 251, n. 58. 

íl See J. Hertel, ‘ Die awestischen Jahreszeitenfeste. Afrinagün 3’, Berichte uber die Verhand- 
lungen der Sächsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. KL, xr, 2, 1934, 22; J. D. 
Nadershah, * The Zoroastrian months and years...’, The K. R. Cama memorial volume, Bombay, 
1900, 252-4. 
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days being treated evidently as a separate appendage. C has the days as 
recorded in the Afrinagän 1 gahämbar, and D gives the gahambar days as set 
out in the Great Bundahisn, iia, 16-22. This last is plainly the product of the 
compromise attributable to the late third century A.D., for in 16 the calendar- 
days of A and B are given, but are linked by days of rest with those of C, so 
that six-day festivals are created. Here, as in C, the epagomenae are considered 
as part of the religious year. 


A. Parthian (con- 


jectural) 


. Mardyéizaramaya 
Sky created in 40 
days. From Röz 
Ohrmazd (1st) Mah 
Fravardin to Rôz 
Abin (10th) Mah 
Ardvahist. 


. Maidsydisama 

Water created in 60 
days. To Róz Abän 
(10th), Mäh Tir. 


. Paiti$hahya 

Earth created in 75 
days. To Roz Ard 
(25th), Mah Sahr- 


evar. 


. Ayäbrima 

Plants created in 30 
days. To Roz Ard 
(25th), Mah Mihr. 


. Maióyàerya 
Animals created in 
80 days. To Roz 
Dai-pad-Mihr (15th), 
Màh Dai. 


. Hamaspalmaëdaya 
Man created in 75 
days. To Roz Ana- 
gran (30th), Mah 
Spendärmad. 


Total of days: 360. 


Table II : the calendars of gahadmbars 


B. Reformed Sasanian 
(conjectural) 


Sky created in 40 
days. From  Róz 
Ohrmazd, Mah Fra- 
vardin to Roz Aban, 
Mah Ardvahist. 


Water created in 60 
days. To Róz Aban, 
Mah Tir. 


Earth created in 75 
days. To Roz Ard, 
Mah Sahrevar. 


Plants created in 30 
days. To Roz Ard, 
Mah Mihr. 


Animals created in 80 
days. To Roz Dai- 
pad-Mihr, Mah Dai. 


Man created in 75 
days. To Roz Ana- 
gran, Mah Spendir- 


m 


[5 Gathà days.] 

360 + the 5 Gatha 
days (as extra to the 
religious year) — 365. 


C. * Traditionalist 
Sasanian (Afrina- 
gan i gahambar) 


Sky created in 45 
days. From Roz 
Ohrmazd, Mah Fra- 
vardin to Roz Dai- 
pad-Mihr (15th), 
Mah Ardvahist. 


Water created in 60 


days. To Roz Dai- 
pad-Mihr (15th), 
Mah Tir. 


Earth created in 75 
days. To Róz Ana- 
gran (30th), Mah 
Sahrevar. 


Plants created in 30 


days. To Roz Ana- 
gran (30th), Mah 
Mihr. 


Animals created in 
80 days. To Roz 
Vahràm (20th), Mah 
Dai. 


Man created in 75 
days. To Gàthà 
Vahistoisti (the 5th 
epagomenon). 


365 (including the 5 
Gatha days). 


D. Reconciled 
Sasanian 
( Bundahi£n) 


Sky created in 40 
days, from Roz 
Ohrmazd, Mah Fra- 
vardin to Roz Aban, 
Mah Ardvahist. 5 
days’ pause, to Roz 
Dai-pad-Mihr. 


Water created in 55 
days. To Roz Abän, 
Mah Tir. 65 days’ 
pause, to Roz Dai- 
pad-Mihr. 


Earth created in 70 
days. To Roz Ard, 
Mah Sahrevar. 5 
days’ pause, to Roz 
Anagran. 


Plants created in 25 
days. To Roz Ard, 
Mah Mihr. 5 days’ 
pause, to Roz Ana- 
gran. 


Animals created in 
75 days. To Roz Dai- 
pad-Mihr, Mah Dai. 
5 days’ pause, to 
Roz Vahram. 


Man created in 70 
days, to Roz Ana- 
gran, Mah Spendar- 
mad 5 days’ pause, 
to Güthà Vahištoišti. 


335 + 30 ‘ pause’ 
days (including the 5 
Gatha days) = 365. 


The above evolution, from calendars A to D, is illustrated by a Pahlavi 
passage which evidently derives from the zand. This refers to Zoroaster's 
revelation, and runs as follows: ‘30 years passed from [Zoroaster’s] birth. 
45 days on from month Spendärmad, day Anagran—in that land on from No 
Roz—was the spring festival.... There passed for him those 5 days at the 
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festival-place. Month Ardvahiët, day Dai-pad-Mihr, at dawn, Zoroaster went 
forth to the bank of the river Daiti, for the sake of pressing haoma’ (uzid 30 
*säl az 2dytin. az fraz Mah Spendarmad voz Anagran—pad an kustag az Nógroz 
Sraz—45 roz jaën V wahar būd . . . . uzid ün-i$ 5 r0z 3 jaënzar. Mah Ardwahiët, voz 
Dai-pad-Mihr, bàmdad, Zarduast hom hunidan ray fraz 6 bar í Dastig ab $ud) 4? 
The original text appears to have contained data according to calendar A, in 
which the spring gahambar, Mai8yoizaromaya, was 40 days after the thirtieth 
(roz Anagrän) of the twelfth month, or on the fortieth day from No Roz 
(L Fravardin). The Sasanian redactor has modified this in the light of calendar 
D, in which Maióyoizaremaya lasted for six days, but its first day, Aban, 
had come to be 45 days after 30 Spendarmad, because of the epagomenae; but 
he says that ‘in that land’ (presumably the north of Iran in former times) 
the festival could also thus be reckoned from No Roz (because in the Parthian 
calendar, A, the intervening five days did not exist). But when this had been 
so the gahambar was 40, not 45 days on from the end of Spendärmad, so that an 
anomaly persists. The sentence beginning ‘There passed for him...’ is 
presumably an insertion. The ‘5 days’ evidently comprise the original 
gahambar day, Aban, and the following ‘ pause’ days; and it is after this that 
the prophet is represented as going, on the ‘ old ' gahämbär day of Dai-pad-Mihr 
(which was the holiest of the Sasanian festival) to fetch pure water for the 
solemn worship of the gahadmbar. 

It cannot be established with certainty how long the gahambars were cele- 
brated thus for six days; but it seems probable that their reduction to five 
days took place at the second Sasanian calendar reform (see further below). 
There is still in the Méndg 7 Xrad, lvii, 18, a reference to the ‘six days of 
gahambar and five days of Fravardigin’ (šaš gah à gahàfübür u paid gah 1 
fravardyän). The reduction must have begun with Hamaspaômaëdaya, through 
this festival coming to be identified with the Great Fravardigan, i.e. being 
associated solely with the five Gatha days. ' The first day of these epagomenae 
is the first day of the sixth gahambar, in which God created men’, says 
al-Birünif?; and nowadays in Iran Hamaspa@maédaya is known simply as the 
ga'ambàr-& panjivak, the ‘ gahämbar of the pentad’. This increased slightly 
the discrepancy between usage and the statement in the revised version of Yt., 
xii, 49, that the fravašis come at the time of Hamaspaômaëdaya and then 
remain for 10 nights; and this discrepancy is emphasized by the festival’s 
hturgy. All the major rituals of the 10 days are first dedicated to Ahura Mazda ; 
but it is only during the first five days that after the subsequent dedication to 
the fravasis is added the phrase yä visdda àvayeinti^ During the second 
five days (i.e. HamaspaÜmaëdaya) these words are not spoken, but instead a 


2 VZ, xx, 1, xxi, 1, ed. B.T.A., 77, 78. Anklesaria (text and intro., p. xeni) is undoubtedly 
right in preferring the reading ZK-4 5 YW M to the variant ZK 40 5 YWM. (Otherwise M. 
Molé, Culte, mythe et cosmologie dans l'Iran ancien, Paris, 1963, 317.) 

13 op. cit., 224. 

44 Nir. fol. 53r., 4 (Bulsara, 113). 
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dedication to the Gäthäs (ga@abyd) precedes that to the fravasis.5 Thus it is 
the ‘ Lesser Fravardigan ’ which keeps what is evidently the older form of the 
festivals liturgy; and this is fitting, since it is this pentad whose last day is 
the Hamaspa$maédaya of the 360-day calendar. 

Hamaspaômaëdaya is the greatest of the gahdmbars, in that it celebrates the 
creation of man and therewith the consummation of the six acts of Ohrmazd ; 
and to-day at least it is the only one marked by special lay observances. Once 
therefore this had become a five-day feast, the other gahambdars were evidently 
brought into conformity with it, each, analogically, also losing its first day (the 
true gahämbär day according to calendars A and B); so that al-Birüni, writing 
in the tenth century, was able to say simply that each gahämbar lasts five 
days.? Nevertheless a faint memory of a six-day Hamaspa0maedaya seems to 
have survived in confused efforts to explain the importance of Roz Hordad, 
the sixth day of the first month; for al-Birüni records 1$: ‘ On this day—they 
say— God finished the creation, for it is the last of the six days’ (1.e., ostensibly, 
of the six-day No Roz established by Hormizd I). 

The theological justification put forward for the extended gah@mbars is 
reasonable, for since these holy days are days of rest, it is rational doctrine that 
men commemorate, by so resting, the times when the Creator Himself paused 
from toil. (In the Saddar Bundahis, however, it is said that it was during the 
days of the actual gahambär feasts that Ohrmazd accomplished his work? 
This is an evident confusion.) The only weakness of the priestly explanation was 
that, unlike those based on epic events, it could provide no reason for the last 
of the six days being the holiest of all. When the first days of the extended 
feasts were lost, a further revision of texts was necessary ; and so one finds in 
the Pahlavi Afrin 7 gahämbär the following account of, e.g., Maióyoizaromaya : 
‘45 (days) for Mai8yoi.zaremaya. Month Aša Vahista, day Dafus [= Dai-pad- 
Mihr]. For 45 days I laboured, I Ohrmazd, with the AmeSaspands. Having 
made the sky, I celebrated the gahdmbdr and gave it the name “ Ma10y61.zare- 
maya gah”. Month Ardvahikt, day Dai-pad-Mihr. It begins on day 
Xvar [eleventh], it finishes on day Dai-pad-Mihr [fifteenth] ’.°° This last 
sentence was plainly added to adapt the data of calendar C to later Sasanian 
observance. Similar modifications (but of calendar D) are found in the 
Bundahišn.®! 

Other passages of Pahlavi commentary needed, like these, to be adapted in 
consideration of calendar reforms. Among them was the description of 


45 Nir. fol. 52v., 6 (Bulsara, 112). 

46 See Boyce, ‘ Festivals’, in E. Yarshater (ed.), The Seleucid, Parthian and Sassanian 
periods (Cambridge History of Iran, 111), 1n press. 

47 op. cit., 219. 

48 op. cib., 217. ' 

49 Saddar Bd. 1, 3-19 (Dhabhar (ed.), 122, (tr.), 541). 

50 See Dhabhar (ed.), Zand-i Khürtak Avistak, Bombay, 1927, 152.4 f., 372-3; transl. (with 
MS variants), Bombay, 1963, 293-4; earlier transl. by Darmesteter, ZA, rir, 181-2. 

51 See GBd., ia, 16 ff. (ed. T.D.A., 22.8-11). 
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Mt. Térag, with its 360 windows for the movement of the sun. In the Pahl. 
Riväyat this is left unmodified ; but in the Bd. a redactor attempted to adjust 
the elegantly symmetrical account in order to take in the awkward epagomenae. 
The task proved too difficult, however, and perforce he left the matter a con- 
tradiction and mystery. The exegesis runs: ' When it (the sun) goes out from 
the Ram, until it returns to the Ram, is (a period) of 360 days. And on those 
5 days of the Gathas it enters and leaves by the same window—a window 
which is not spoken of, for if it had been spoken of the demons would have 
known the secret and harm would have been done’ (ëeon ka az warrag fraz 
warded ta abaz 0 warrag raséd pad 360 voz. ud Gn panz rõz ï gahanig pad ham rõzan 
andar äyëd ud be sawed—*rozan 1 nē guft ested, c& agar guft had déwan raz be 
damst had ud wizend handaat hàd) In other passages it was relatively simple 
to alter the number of days in the year, and one finds accordingly MS variants 
between 360 and 365 for this figure.5? 

When Arda&ir made his postulated reform, he appears simply to have intro- 
duced the epagomenae before 1 Fravardin as it then fell (which was in early 
autumn), without attempting to bring the holy days back into relation with 
their appropriate seasons. His concern, it would seem, was to make the calendar 
a more accurate means of time-reckoning rather than to adjust the religious 
year. That a quarter of a day was still unaccounted for each year was pre- 
sumably known, but no attempt seems to have been made to compensate for 
this in current calculations. Thus a passage deriving presumably from the 
Sasanian zand runs as follows: ‘[From] when the assault came upon creation 
up to 6,000 “ calculated " years, that is, from month Fravardin, day Ohrmazd 
until time has returned again to month Fravardin, day Ohrmazd and remained 
(at that point), for the completion of 6,000 years of the " moving " (calendar) 
there is resemblance to 4 years; because in every 4 years there has been no 
addition of the “ moving ” day (i.e. the leap-day), and in 6,000 years it becomes 
like 4 years’ (ka [az] évgad 0 dam mad fraz 6 6,000 sal à uSmurdig, $ ast az 
Frawardin mah Ohrmazd réz tà roegar abaz 6 Frawardin mah Ohrmazd réz gast 
ud mänd éstéd, à ispurrigth 7 6,000 sal $ wihézagig *4 sal humanagih, če harw 
*4 sal réz-€ wihézag ně abzon ud pad 6,000 sal 4 sal humanag bawëd). 4 This 
statement accords with what is known of Sasanian chronology ; for after the 
opening reigns the regnal years of the dynasty can be calculated, in years and 
months, with fair precision, and yield no evidence of intercalation. Intercala- 
tion of a day was not acceptable to Zoroastrians ; and intercalation of a month, 
practised apparently at relatively short intervals in the 360-day calendar, 
ceased with the introduction of the epagomenae to be practical, since it now 
took 120 years, or four generations, to accumulate a month. The theory of 


52 (4 Bd., v b, 4, ed. T.D.A., 56.5-9; H. S. Nyberg, Texte zum mazdayasnischen Kalender, 
Uppsala, 1934, 25 (with slightly different translation). 

53 See GBd., xxv, l, ed. T.D.A., 157.12-14 (360 days), against the Indian Bd., ed. F. Justi, 
Leipzig, 1868, 59 (365 days) ; see Nyberg, op. cit., 10. 

54 V Z, xxxiv, 49, ed. B.T.A., 148, intro., cxxii. 

55 See Noldeke's transl. of al-Tabari, Geschichte der Perser und Araber, Exoursus 1, 400-34. 
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intercalation at such long intervals was evidently understood and the matter 
was even presented to al-Birüni as if this theory had been put into practice 
(albeit irregularly); but the evidence shows that this was not so. It is possible 
indeed that the theory itself did not belong to Ardagir’s reform, but was a 
development rather of the second great Sasanian calendar change, whose main 
purpose, one may deduce from the evidence, was to bring the religious year— 
that is, the holy days of obligation—back into relation with the natural one. 
The decision to make this change, al-Birüni says, was taken at a great council, 
summoned by the king, of ‘mathematicians, literary celebrities, historio- 
graphers and chroniclers, priests and judges'59 It appears that the measure 
there decided on was to transfer No Rüz from 1 Fravardin, which by now fell 
in high summer, to the first day of a spring month. This would then become 
the first calendar-month ; and the gahàmbàrs would be moved accordingly, so 
that they too had their proper connexion once more with the seasons, their 
celebration culminating as usual in Hamaspa0maédaya/Fravardigàn, held before 
the new No Roz. It is these seven festivals which constitute the Zoroastrian days 
of obligation.5? Almost all other, non-obligatory, feasts are anchored to their 
places in the months by name associations (e.g. Mibragan to Roz Mihr of Mah 
Mihr). These therefore remained fixed, and their relation in time with the 
obligatory days became thus wholly altered. 

The month chosen to become now the first was Adur, formerly the ninth 
(whose opening day appears to have coincided with the spring equinox in 
A.D. 507-1158). This meant that in the year of change No Róz was postponed 
for a full eight months. The reform was thus a major one, which must in its 
turn have required the authority of a powerful king. The change was evidently 
made before A.D. 518 (see further below), and is variously ascribed by al-Birüni 
to the reigns of Yazdegerd I (399-421) or Peroz (459-84); whereas there is a 
Sasanian melody-name which suggests that it took place rather during that of 
Kavad (488-531).9 The calendar facts would seem to accord with this indica- 
tion. Possibly the great deliberative council was held in an earlier reign, years 
being needed to prepare for the actual reform. The evidence from synchroniza- 
tions of dates shows that there was no intercalation at this time, but only a 
shifting of the holy days. Presumably it was intended, after the religious year 
had been brought back to its correct position, to intercalate regularly. Such 
a development late in the Sasanian period would account for the theory of 


56 op. cit., 44. 

57 See Boyce, ‘ Rapithwin, No Riz and the feast of Sade’, in J. C. Heesterman, G. H. 
Schokker, and V. I. Subramoniam (ed.), Pratidänam . . . studies presented to F. B. J. Kuiper, 
The Hague, 1968, p. 202, n. 8. 

58 See Taqizadeh apud V. Minorsky, ‘ Vis u Ramin (II) ', BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1947, 36. 

5? A].Birüni, op. cıt., 45 (Yazdegerd) ; Qdnün-( Mas'üdi, 1, Hyderabad, 1954, 132 (Péroz) ; 
see Taqizadeh, Calendars, 37; Bickerman, art. cit., p. 202 with n. 23. The reform has also been 
assigned to the reigns of Xusrau I (531—79) and even Yazdegerd IJI (632-51); but there is 
evidence to show that these attributions are too late (see further below). The melody called the 
No Roz i Kay Kaväd (see Christensen, Dastur Hoshang mem. vol., 375) was presumably composed 
in honour of the new No Roz. 
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120-year intercalations being well known to al-Birüni's informants, but its 
practice never having been carried out. 

It seems hkely that the term ‘ moving ' (wihezag) 99 was first applied to the 
Sasanian calendar (and particularly to the epagomenae) at the time of this 
second reform ; but the Pahlavi texts have been so much rehandled that there 
seems no possibility of proving this conjecture. 

That the holy days were in fact moved can, however, be established from 
various sources. Thus in the contemporary life of a Syrian martyr it 1s recorded 
that in the thirtieth year of king Kavàd, i.e. A.D. 518, the Persians celebrated 
* Frordiyan ’ at the beginning of the Syrian month Adar, which was then equiva- 
lent to the Julian month of March in the calendar of Roman Syria.9! In that 
year, 1 Fravardin fell in July, 1 Adur in March. In 518, therefore, Fravardigan 
must already have been moved to stand before Adur. 

A number of Pahlavi texts refer to the connexion thus established between 
Adur and the fravašis. In one it is said that the fravašis visit the earth ‘ at 
their own time, that is, the fravardig days at the beginning of month Adur ’.® 
In another it 1s laid down that if the day and month when a man dies are 
unknown, the anniversary is to be observed on Roz Fravardin of Mah Adur, 
i.e. the month-day now sacred above all others to the fravas$és9? The new 
sanetity of Ádur for the dead is further attested by a Sasanian lawsuit over 
ceremonies endowed for the departed specifically during that month.“ 

Al-Birüni states that still in the tenth century Fravardigàn (identified with 
the epagomenae) was set before Adur.® It was followed on 1 Adur by what he 
calls the ' Spring feast (Bahàr-ja$n), which was evidently the later Sasanian 
No Roz. (By his own times Adur had slipped back to become in fact a winter 
month.) He and al-Mas'üdi 5 both tell of the custom of an old man riding about 
on that day; and its significance is explained in a Zoroastrian work.$? He 
“represented winter in his departure... If this representative of winter was 
seen after the second prayers, ... any person might beat him’. This popular 
custom clearly symbolized the religious significance of Nó Riz, which cele- 
brates the return to earth of Rapithwin, at ‘second prayers’, who banishes 
winter? The coming of spring was held to be a yearly reminder of the 
resurrection of the body and life everlasting, which was plamly why it was 


60 See Nyberg, op. cit., 60. 

$1 See G. Hoffmann, Auszüge aus syrischen Akten persischer Märtyrer (Abh. für die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, vu, 3), 1880, 79. 

9? Pahl. Riv. Dd., i, 2; Nyberg, op. cit., 44. 

83 Pahl. Riv. Dd.,i, 4; cf. Viziriha den weht Mazdesnan, ed. K. J. Jamasp-Asa, in M. Boyce 
and I. Gershevitch (ed.), W. B. Henning memorial volume, London, 1970, 206. In the Khwar. 
calendar, which was not affected by the second Sasanian reform, the day most sacred to the 
departed remained Róz Fravardin of Mah Fravardin, cf. the Toq-qal‘a ossuary no. 25 (see 
Henning, ‘ The Choresmian documents °, Asia Major, NS, x1, 2, 1965, 179). 

94 Seo Madigan v hazar dadistän, ed. J. J. Modi, Bombay, 1901, 35.13-14. 

65 op. cit., 224. 

$6 Prairies d'or, § 1298, ed. Ch. Pellat, Paris, 1965, 495. 

67 See Unvala, Spiegel mem. vol., 208 ; and cf. al-Birüni, op. cit., 225. 

68 See Boyce in Heesterman and others (ed.), Pratidanam, 201-5. 
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desirable to hold No Rôz as a vernal feast. It is evident, however, from 
al-Birüni and other sources, that 1 and 6 Fravardin continued to be celebrated 
as the ‘ Lesser’ and ‘ Great No Roz’, and that their dignity overshadowed. 
that of 1 Adur—another example, evidently, of conservative tenacity. Regnal 
years were still counted from 1 Fravardin, and when Muslim writers reckon the 
number of days between No Roz and other feasts, it is from this day. Properly, 
however, after the second calendar reform the Fravardin feasts were secular 
ones only, distinguished as the No Roz I Jamiedi.®® Al-Birünrs evidence 
suggests that the popular ‘ Great Nd Roz’ did not shift with the official * Lesser 
No Roz’, for he knows of no parallel observance on 6 Adur; but it may well 
be that religious ceremonies, unremarked by alien observers, were performed 
upon that day. 

The seasonal connexion of Fravardigan is stressed in the Dinkard: ' The 
coming of the righteous fravašis to the world is during those 10 days at the 
close of winter, which is the end of the year ’ (rasiin ? ahlaw frawahr 6 gétig andar 
dn 10 rôz 1 zamestün, 7 sal sar) 7°; and the necessary association of Fravardigän 
with the religious No Roz is recognized in an entry in the Frahkang-1 Surüri, 
where Fravardigàn, ‘ that is, the epagomenae ? is defined as Nō Fóz-? moyan 
‘No Roz of the priests ”.71 With the general movement of the holy days to their 
proper seasons the Lesser Fravardigàn came to be celebrated on the last days 
of what was formerly the eighth month, namely 26-30 Aban; and, as indicated 
above, it seems likely that it was at this point of time that Hamaspa@maédaya 
was reduced from six to five days, being thus cut off from its traditional day, 
30 Spendärmad. In table nr therefore, drawn up to show the holy days 
according to the early and late Sasanian calendars, it is assumed that the 
five-day gahämbärs came into existence with this second reform (see p. 531). 

The working of the second reform is further attested in a Pahlavi passage 
concerned with the anniversary of Zoroaster’s death. In the official reckoning 
this had evidently been observed on Roz Xvar of Mah Ardvahiët, i.e. the 
eleventh day of what was then the second month. It thus followed directly 
after Roz Aban, the official gahaämbär day of Mai8yOizaremaya. When with 
the second reform Mai8yoizaroemaya was postponed to Dai, the anniversary 
ceremonies (presumably fixed originally in relation to the gahambür) were 
transferred also. The change is recorded as follows: ‘ In the 47th year [1.e. after 
his revelation] Zoroaster passes away, who is 77 years and 40 days (in age)— 
month Ardvahiët, day Xvar. Through 8 “ moving " months it has been carried 
to month Dai, day Xvar. So the religious services (are) also in month Ardvahi&t ’ 
(pad 47-salag[th] widaréd Zardust, kē bawed 77 sal ud 40 roz—Ardwalust mah 


$9 To-day, conversely, the Zoroastrians celebrate the No Roz i Jamsédi as a secular feast in 
spring, and the religious Nō Roz on 1 Fravardin, which is once more in August. On the secular 
and religious No Rôz ın Sasanian times see also M. N. Kuka, ‘ Principal Persian festivals in the 
days of Naosherwan ’, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Madressa jubilee volume, Bombay, 1914, 11-14. 

70 Dk. M, 683.7-8 ; Nyberg, op. cit., 6. 

71 See Th. Hyde, Historia religionis veterum Persarum, Oxford, 1700, 238. (Otherwise inter- 
preted by Lewy, art. cit., p. 42, n. 1.) 
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roz Xwar. pad 8 mäh r wihezag 6 Dai mah Xwar roz barthist. čeön yazišnīh ham 
Ardwahist méh).” Evidently when the last sentences were added the anniversary 
ceremonies were being piously observed in both months, and this probably 
continued for some time after the official shift of the day. When, however, in 
. the eleventh century the high festivals were moved back to their former 
places, and Maióyoizaremaya was celebrated once more in Ardvahiët, the 
anniversary remained in Dai, in which it is solemnized still throughout the 
Zoroastrian community. Evidently by A.D. 1006 the link between anniversary 
and gahambar had been forgotten; the fact that therefore only the gahambar 
was transferred serves to emphasize that the theory of the ‘moving’ year 
concerned only the days of obligation. It seems probable that it was for this 
reason (that the feasts affected were linked with the profoundest doctrines of 
Zoroastrianism) that the workings of the second reform were not explained to 
Muslims. Even al-Birüni, who is so admirably informed, records the facts only, 
without explanation (although admittedly a relevant passage is missing from 
his Chronology).?? 


Table III : Sasanian calendars of the official days of obligation 


[In both calendars those months in which there were no obligatory days are set in square 
brackets. The anniversary of Zoroaster’s death is included, since this shifted with the 
obligatory days, but it is placed in round brackets.] 


Festival A. Earlier Sasanian B. Later Sasanian 
Nö Roz 1. 1 Fravardin 1. 1 Ádur 
Ist gahambar 2. 10-15 Ardvahist 2. 11-15 Dai 
(Anniversary of Zoro- 11 Ardvahiët 11 Dai 
aster's death) 
3. [Hordäd] 3. [Vahman] 
2nd gahambar 4. 10-15 Tir 4. 11-15 Spendàrmad 
6. [Amurdad] 5. [Fravardin] 
3rd gahümbàr 6. 25-30 Sahrevar 6. 26-30 Ardvahiët 
4th gahambar 7. 25—30 Mihr 7. 26-30 Hordäd 
8. [Aban] 8. [Tir] 
9. [Ádur] 9. [Amurdàd] 
5th gahümbar 10. 15-20 Dai 10. 16-20 Sahrevar 
11. [Vahman] 11. [Mihr] | 
Lesser Fravardigàn 12. 26-30 Spendarmad 12. 26-30 Abàn 
Great Fravardigän 5 Gatha days + 30 Spendär- 5 Gatha days 
+ 6th gahümbar mad as the 1st day of the 6th 
gahambar 


With explanation lacking, the data of the late Sasanian calendar appear 
unduly complex ; and attempts have been made, beginning with Thomas Hyde 
in 1700, to interpret them as belonging to two separate calendars, one religious, 
the other civil. There is, however, not only no good evidence to support such 
a theory," but positive evidence against it (apart from the acknowledged * con- 
fusion ' of the postulated two calendars by al-Biriini); for the fact that the 
religious observance of Zoroaster's anniversary was actually transferred from 
Ardvahist to Dai shows that both these months belonged to the same calendar. 
There would have been no reason to move a religious ceremony to a month of a. 

78 VZ, xxv, 5 (ed. B.T.A., 91-2); see Taqizadeh, ‘Some chronological data relating to 


the Sasanian period ', BSOS, 1x, 1, 1937, 132 (with a different interpretation). 
73 See Sachau's ed., 45. 74 See Bickerman, art. cit., 199. 
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civil year. The attested veneration of the fravaÿis in Adur instead of Fravardin 
establishes the same point. The ‘two years’ described in Dinkard, m1, are 
simply the 365-day year, and the 365-day year with intercalation, i.e. on the 
present interpretation the calendar established by Arda&ir and the later Sasanian 
reform of that same calendar. These two systems were evidently in successive, 
not in simultaneous use. Knowledge of the existence of two calendars, the one 
planned as bissextile, the other not, persisted among learned Zoroastrians, and 
it was reported in medieval times that ‘ when Iasdakerdes [Sariar] sat upon 
the throne [the year of the Persians] was determined in two ways’ ”; but 
whatever the later theory, no evidence for synchronic use of two calendars can 
be found in Zoroastrian practice, either of Sasanian or post-Sasanian times. 

The second reform, with its radical changes, must have been almost as hard 
to enforce as the first; and there appears to have been a good deal of propa- 
ganda on its behalf, some of it apparently a revision of older compositions of 
the time of Ardagir. Thus in the Bundahiën it is declared that the year of 365 
days was created by Ohrmazd ; 76 and the tradition was developed that 
‘when Zoroaster arose and intercalated the years with the months... time 
returned to its original condition. Then he ordered people in all future times 
to do...as he had done ’.”” In a later text it is explicitly said, however, that 
intercalation, although instituted in Zoroaster’s lifetime, was not practised by 
Ardaëir Päpakän, but was neglected by the Sasanians until the reign of 
Xusrau 1.78 

The following passage, despite minor obscurities, illustrates well the general 
propaganda on behalf of the calendar reforms: 7® ‘The “ moving" days, 
which are the same as the “ calculated ” ones [i.e. the epagomenae], are the 
year’s strength. The matter concerns Nó Roz and Mihragan and the other 
ancient religious festivals which have existed since the creation, the newness of 
whose first day “had been established as No Roz. For men in general it (No 
Roz) is certain and natural, and its glory, which is from the days of old, is 
spread throughout the world. Through it men are given comfort and rest. In 
the hope of comfort they celebrate those festivals. And when the days on which 
creatures and men are given comfort and rest are moved from those (proper) 
times, then their strength, which is from the days of old, is weakened, the 
confidence of men in general is shaken, and the comfort and. happiness of the 


75 Georgios Chrysokokkes, writing in A.D. 1346, see L. H. Gray, ' Medieval Greek references 
to the Avestan calendar’, Avesta, Pahlavi and ancient Persian studies in honour of... P. B. 
Sanjana, 1, Strassburg, 1904, 170. A generation later, Isaakos Argyros tells of only the one 
Zoroastrian calendar (see Gray, ibid., 173-4). For Dk., rx, see Nyberg, op. cit., 30-9, with his 
remarks, 80-6. 

78 GBd., i, 50, ed. T.D.A., 12.15-13.2. 77 Al-Bīrūnī, op. cit., 55. 

78 See M. R. Unvala, ‘ Two Persian passages about the kabiseh (intercalation) ', K. R. Cama 
mem. vol., Bombay, 1900, 235-6. 

79 Dk. M, 402.20-403.11 ; Nyberg, op. cib., 32-4 (with some differences in translation ; see 
his edition for Pahl. words marked with an asterisk in the text reproduced here). Mihragan is 
evidently kept in the argument because of its popularity. The position of this feast, as we have 
seen, was not altered by the second reform. 
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people and their endurance in work diminishes. Through that power, established 
in the beginning, which is (now) disordered, the general benefit from those days, 
which is linked with (these) same festivals, is reduced for many a kingdom 89; 
and it ends in slackness among the people in toil over work and labour for the 
prosperity of the world ? (roz 1 wihézagig, i xwad ast än 1 usmurdig, sal óz. kär 
abar Nóg Roz ud Mihragän ud abärig jašnīhā 3 kahwan ast, 7 az bundahiën, 3-4 
nogih 7 fradom róz nthadag *büd eon nog voz. amaragän mardôm abar-estisnig 
ud hogénidagomand, u-$ xwarrah & az *pesdadth hàmkiswar wistarisnig. mardom 
pads asainthend ud ramihend. pad &mzd, 3 āsānīh andar an jašnīhā andar kar, 
ud rōz 7 dad ud mardom padis àsamihénd ud ramihend, ka az Gn hangam 
wihézihed, eg-e8 öz 1 az pesdadth nizarihéd, ud abar-estisnith $ amaragän čandīhēd, 
ud asámih ud šädīh Y mardom ud *pattügih -šan andar kar kahed. pad an nérog 
1 bun-nihadag 3 abaz winarihed was xwadayth amaragan süd 3 az vóz, ī pad ham 
ja$nihà paywastag, nizarthed. à sustth 1 mardôm abar ranz 3 pad har ud warziin 
1 abanth 1 géhan raséd). 

This passage contains vigorous advocacy, both of keeping No Roz on the 
"first" day (namely Róz Ohrmazd of Mah Fravardin), and of the ‘ moving ' 
days, which maintain the festivals in their places. Counter-propaganda by 
traditionalists was not, however, lacking. There is a well-known Pahlavi text, 
attributable in its existing redaction to the reign of Xusrau Parvez (591—628), 
which is entitled ‘The wonders of Roz Hordad of Mah Fravardin’.®! This 
falls into two sections. The first is devoted to all the wonderful events which in 
the past had their beginning on this auspicious day, from the creation of life 
by Ohrmazd down to the golden age of Jamséd, who freed mankind from death 
and old age. And when his achievements were seen, then ‘the month 
Fravardin, day Hordäd ... men established the day as “ New Day " and gave 
it the name Nó Roz’ (mah Fravardin réz Hordad . . . mardéman . . . réz pad 
Nog Rôz kerd ud Nog Roz nam mihad).? Thus flatly in this respect were the 
reformists contradicted. The text continues with the relation of great beginnings 
on this day in epic and history, including the birth of Zoroaster; and sweeps on 
to foretell the eschatological events which will happen upon it. In every respect 
in fact the work celebrates Riz Hordad as Nö Röz, the day which both com- 
memorates the golden past and holds promise of happiness to come, and which 
meantime is the auspicious day for all great beginnings. ® 


99 This appears to be an allusion to non-conformity over the position of Nō Roz, and over the 
second reform, on the part of the northern kingdoms. 

81 J. M. Jamasp-Asana (ed.), The Pahlavs texts, i, Bombay, 1913, 102-7 ; E. Blochet (tr.), 
Revue archéologique, Paris, 1895, 17-22; K. J. Jamasp-Asana (tr.), K. R. Cama mem. vol., 
Bombay, 1900, 122-9 ; J. Markwart (tr.), Dr. Modi mem. vol., Bombay, 1930, 742-65. 

82 Text, § 11. 

83 of, Saddar Bd., lii, 2. Although 6 Fravardin was thus celebrated as the Great No Roz, it 
was still invested with some observances proper to Hordad, the AmeSaspand who protects water. 
See Kitab al-mahäsin, ed. van Vloten, 362, transl. Ehrlich, Modi mem. vol., 99; Tagizadeh, 
BSOAS, x, 3, 1940, p. 636 with n. 2. The importance of Róz Hordàd in Zoroaster's own life is 
stressed in Vizirkerd $ dinig, ed. P. Sanjana, Bombay, 1848, i, $$ 6, 17, transl. M. Molé, La 
légende de Zoroastre selon les textes pehlevis, Paris, 1967, 125, 131. 
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Presumably by the time of Xusrau Parvéz most men had lost sight of the 
origins of this particular controversy, and kept to their own positions out of 
loyalty to tradition, which they held to embody truth. In any case from the 
time controversy first began it is plain that the parties, although opposed, had 
a single aim in common, namely to celebrate the holy days of their faith on the 
proper occasions; and except for No Röz itself, which is essentially the festival 
of a single day, the union of each pair af disputed dates into one long festival 
had been a happy solution, since it ensured that no day which might be pleasing 
to the divine beings was neglected. 

Secular literature was also adapted evidently to the alterations in the 
calendar. Thus the minstrel-poem Vis u Ramin, of Parthian origin, has what 
- seem to be two changes resulting from the Sasanian reforms. According to one 
of these, the nurse lets Vis see Ramin at a great banquet held on the day Ram 
(the 21st), which is almost certainly, as Minorsky has pointed out, the day Ram 
of the month Mihr, i.e. the great Mihragàn.9* According to the other change, 
earlier in the poem, the day of Vis’ betrothal to her brother Viro was fixed 
during the auspicious month of Adur, because then ‘springtime was in the 
month of Adur’ (dar Asar mah büdi né-baharan).® 

Al-Birüni describes the festival of Mihragan as still a six-day festival in his 
own day, as it had been established in the third century; whereas as far back 
as living memory goes this too has been a five-day observance. But in this 
instance the attachment of the festival to a name-day has led to the abandon- 
ment of the last of its six days. Nevertheless tradition has brought about that 
it is still the final, i.e. now the fifth, day which is the greatest day of Mihragan, 
when all gather in communal worship at the fire-temple.*? 

The festival of Tiragän deserves mention here, for it too became a five-day 
feast in Islamic times. Jn the Sasanian period it was, however, the only known 
two-day Zoroastrian festival. Al-Birüni records that the thirteenth day, Tir 
Roz, of Tir Mah was the ‘ Lesser Tiragan’, a day which celebrated the feat 
of the great archer Ari8, who shot an arrow to decide the boundary between 
Fran and Türàn; whereas the fourteenth day, G63, was the ‘ Great Tiragan ° 
which commemorated the moment when news was brought of where the arrow 
had fallen.8? In this al-Birüni is borne out by a Manichaean Middle Persian 
fragment, M 16 V, which refers to * Tir rz $ wuzorg, and says that it is so called 
because ‘a great and mighty work has been performed upon that fourteenth 


84 Vis u Ramin, ed. M. Minovi, Tehran, 1935, 148 ; see V. Minorsky, ‘ Vis u Ramin, a Parthian 
romance ’, BSOAS, xt, 4, 1946, p. 747, n. 2. 

85 Vig u Ramin, ed. Minovi, 44; see Taqizadeh apud Mmorsky, BSOAS, xu, 1, 1947, 34-5. 
On the Persian custom of marrying at the spring equinox see Strabo, Geographia, xvu, 733. 

86 On this festival see Boyce, ‘ Ata&-zohr and Ab-zohr *, J RAS, 1966, 107. With regard to the 
gahambars, the first day came in time to be the one chiefly celebrated, see Khudayar Dastur 
Sheriyar, ‘ The celebration of the gahimbar ın Persia’, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Madressa jubilee 
volume, Bombay, 1914, 302 ; Boyce, BSOAS, XXXI, 2, 1968, 277. 

87 op. cit., 220. Tiragän is not mentioned in the Shahnama ; and it seems hkely that the epic 
link, with its pun on the word for arrow, tir, was first made in the later Sasanian period. In the 
third century A.D. the older form of the word, tigr, was still in use. 
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day ' further identified as éahärdah roz $ Tirmäh.88 One can only guess at the 
origin of this two-day observance. Some Muslim writers do, however, call 
18 Tir the Great Tiragan, i.e. they give this also as a six-day feast. In this they 
are supported by Mandaean usage.*? 

Some further developments took place in Islamic times in the Zoroastrian 
calendar. One concerns the feast of Spendarmad, the AmeSaspand who protects 
the earth. Hers is the farmers’ festival, the jaën ? barzigaran °°; and al-Birüni 
describes it as lasting for one day, Rôz Spendarmad of Mah Spendarmad (the 
fifth of the twelfth month).* In Iran, however, it came to be extended to a 
10-day feast, with the first five days of Mah Spendarmad forming Sven-1 mas, 
the ‘ Greater Spen[darmad]', and the last five days of the preceding month, 
Vahman, Sven- kasdg, the ' Lesser Spen[darmad]’. Under Islam most 
Zoroastrians of Persia depended for their living on the land, so that the farmers’ 
festival was of great importance; but even so it seems necessary to seek a 
specific cause for so great an extension of it. This evidently is to be found in 
the adjustment of the calendar which took place c. A.D. 1006.% In this year, 
Fravardin being once more a spring month, the religious No Róz was moved 
forward to coincide again with the Nd Riz i Jamsédi. All other days of obliga- 
tion moved forward also through three months; and this meant that in the 
year of change those festivals celebrated in the months Dai, Vahman, and 
Spendarmad were kept five days earlier than in the previous year, since the 
epagomenae had still to come. Only two major festivals were affected. When 
No Roz was on 1 Adur, the first gahämbar was celebrated, as we have seen, in 
Dai. This was now moved forward to be kept again in Ardvahist ; and its place 
in Dai was taken by the fifth gahambar, Maidyairya, which had previously been 
celebrated in Sahrevar. Mai8yàirya is observed on the sixteenth-twentieth 
days of a month, Maïôydizaromaya on the eleventh-fifteenth. As a result, 
Maidyairya was celebrated in 1006 on exactly those days in Dai on which 
Maióyoizaremaya had been kept by the previous computation (since 16 Dai m 
1006 would have been 11 Dai had the epagomenae not been shifted). To the 
laity it may well have seemed as if only the name of the gahambdar had been 
altered. But within living memory at least the long Avestan names of the 
gahambars are used mainly by priests, the laity calling them by the names 


88 C. Salemann, Manichaeische Studien (Mém. de l'Ac. Impériale des Sciences de St.-Péters- 
bourg, vir? Sér. vri, 10), 1908, 8 ; text restored by Henning, J RAS, 1944, p. 134, n. 1. 

89 See Taqizadeh, * An ancient Persian practice preserved by a non-Iranian people’, BSOS, 
1x, 3, 1938, p. 608 with n.3. The great feasts of Mihragàn and Tiragän were not the only non- 
obligatory ones to be duplicated, for al-Birüni records that Sada was also celebrated again after 
a five-day interval, the second celebration being as usual the major one; see his Book of 
instruction in the elements of the art of astrology (Kitab al-tafhim h aw@ il sina'at al-tanjim), ed. and 
transl. by R. R. Wright, London, 1934, 310. 

90 For the festival among the Parsis see J. J. Modi, The religious ceremonies and customs of 
the Parsis, second ed., 435; Seervai and Patel, Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Ix, Pt. 11, 
217; for the Irani one as formerly observed see Unvala, Darab Hormazyai’s Rivayat, 1, 526.8-19, 
527.1-6 ; Dhabhar, transl., 341-2; further Unvala, Spiegel mem. vol., 206. 

?! op. cit., 209. ?? See Taqizadeh, BSOS, 1x, 3, 1938, 604-6 ; 1x, 4, 1939, 917-18. 
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either of the months in which they are kept, or of the next nearest festival, e.g. 
ga'àmbür-& W6 Mah (the gahämbar of Abän Mah), or ga’ambdr-i sol- no (the 
gahämbär following No Roz).?? A similar type of popular nomenclature pro- 
bably existed in the eleventh century.” For many it must therefore have seemed 
as if the shift of the epagomenae had simply left the gahämbar of Dai Mah in its 
proper place according to the superseded calendar. 

The only other major festival affected was Spendarmad. There must have 
been the strongest desire to celebrate this fittingly at the proper time, in order 
to obtain the fullest blessing for the crops. With the example of the gahdmbar 
of Dai Mah just behind them, laymen had reason to ask whether the festival of 
Spendarmad should not also be celebrated in the same way, i.e. on its former 
day. In fact the old Sasanian problem repeated itself, whether it was right to 
neglect days once kept holy, and to adopt new ones dictated by a calendar 
reform; for what had the divine beings to do with such changes devised by 
man ? But in this case, since Spendarmad Roz is the fifth day of the month, to 
celebrate the festival still according to the previous calendar, ie. five days 
earlier, would have meant holding it in a different month; and so instead the 
pattern of Fravardigàn was followed, and two festivals were established, a five- 
day one, the greater, at the beginning of Spendarmad Mah, culminating in the 
Ameëaspand’s name-day, Spendarmad Roz, and a five-day one immediately 
preceding it, in Vahman Mah, which culminated in what would have been her 
name-day in the year of change according to the preceding calendar.® This is 
another instance of the establishment of new observances on the basis of facts 
valid only for one particular year; for by the second year, the epagomenae 
having been duly kept at the end of Spendarmad, the reckoning would have been 
adjusted again by the missing five days. 

It is possible that it was the establishment thus in the eleventh century of 
two new five-day festivals which led to standardization of five-day observances 
for Mihragàn and Tiragän also. 

The time when No Roz was on 1 Adur is commemorated not only by the 
prophet's anniversary remaining in Dai Màh, but also by the continuance of 
observances for the dead on Rôz Fravardin of Mah Adur. Among the Parsis 
(down at least to the nineteenth century) the same ceremonies were performed 
on this day as on Roz Fravardin of Mah Fravardin.* These usages, together 
with al-Biriini’s evidence, show that the calendar of the second Sasanian reform 


*8 cf. above, p. 525, ga'ámbür-i panjivak. The month-names for the gahambars are now usually 
taken from the jalali calendar. 

*4 cf. the old use, in VZ, of the term ‘ Spring festival ' for Ma18yoizaromaya, see above, p. 524. 

»5 The 10-day festival was kept by the Zoroastrians of Yazd down to the early decades of the 
present century, and is still remembered by older members of the community there. The 
observance must have been established at the time of the calendar change; yet m the Rivayat 
of Kamdin Shapur, dated a.D. 1558 (for references see above, p. 535, n. 90) the festival is still 
described as lasting one day only. Presumably the 10-day feast was a popular development carried 
out in opposition to scholar-priests, in whose families the older tradition, enshrined in written 
texts, may have remained known for generations. 

86 See D. F. Karaka, The history of the Parsw, 1, London, 1884, 151. 
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was not the concern of scholar-priests only, but was popularly and generally 
observed. 

One more calendar reform took place after this in India, where the Parsis 
intercalated a month, presumably again to bring the religious year into accord 
with the natural one. This is thought to have taken place between A.D. 1125 
and 1950; and thereafter the Irani and Parsi calendars differed by a month. 
This provides the evidence for what is in fact the only attested intercalation in 
the 365-day calendar. To perform it the Parsis evidently simply repeated 
Spendarmad Mah, without moving the holy days. In the year of reform, there- 
fore, the month which would have been Fravardin by the previous computation 
became Spendärmad II. The correspondence was not, however, exact, because 
the epagomenae had still to come. Therefore in this year the previous 
1 Fravardin = 6 Spendärmad II; and in consequence still to this day, some 
600 or 700 years later, 6 Spendarmad is kept by the Parsis as a holy day, called 
the ‘ abandoned New Year's Day’ (Sddi Nahréj or Avardadsalgah).?* So again 
an observance valid only for the year of reform has come to be maintained in 
perpetuity. 

Thus it seems possible to understand the position and length of almost every 
festival in the Zoroastrian calendar on the basis of four known calendar reforms : 
(1) the introduction of the epagomenae, probably at the beginning of the 
Sasanian period, which seriously dislocated the religious year; (2) the shifting 
of No Roz to 1 Adur, with moving of all other days of obligation, probably 
at the beginning of the sixth century ; (3) the shifting back of No Rz to 
1 Fravardin c. A.D. 1006, again with moving of the holiest festivals; (4) the 
intercalation of one month in the twelfth or thirteenth century in India, without 
alteration of festival days. Every one of these calendar changes has left a 
traceable effect, which shows the difficulty of operating the 365-day year in 
conjunction with the Zoroastrian calendar. The least effect was produced by the 
isolated Parsi intercalation ; and this suggests that in the old 360-day calendar 
regular intercalation, with the familiar repetition of a whole month, might well 
have been practised without disturbance. 

One reason which makes any change in the calendar of importance to each 
individual Zoroastrian is that, as well as the feasts of obligation, he has a 
religious duty to keep the days of remembrance for the dead of his own family, 
and so any change in the calendar affects his private as well as his public 
devotions. The problems arising from this create one of the main stumbling- 
blocks to the acceptance of a single calendar among Zoroastrians to-day. In 
general anniversary ceremonies are maintained only for 30 years, 1.e. approxi- 
mately one generation; but in the case of great men the observance may 
continue indefinitely. Thus in Navsari, for example, anniversary ceremonies 
are still performed for the soul of Dastur Meherji Rana, who died in the late 
sixteenth century; and for Zoroaster himself, as we have seen, they are main- 
tained in perpetuity. This fact is probably important in reference to the 


?? Seo M. P. Khareghat, ‘ The Daryài Noroz ', Dr. Mod? mem. vol., 118-30. 
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traditional date of the prophet, namely 258 years before Alexander. It has been 
assumed that this must be of one of three events, namely Zoroaster’s birth, his 
receiving of his revelation, or his conversion of Vistaspa; but in the light of 
Zoroastrian observance it is more probable that the date, if valid, represents 
the number of years which had by then passed since his death, counted by the 
number of annual ceremonies which had been solemnized for his soul’s sake 
when Alexander overran Iran. If this is so, it places Zoroaster’s birth in the 
first half of the seventh century B.c. (77 + 258 + 330 = 665 B.c.), at least a 
generation earlier, that is, than has hitherto been calculated on this basis.?3 
Zoroaster’s death in old age is significant in other ways; for it means that 
he had many years after his conversion af Vistaspa in which to consolidate his 
teachings and organize the devotional life of his community. The recent 
tendency in the West to regard the observances of Zoroastrianism as divorced 
from the teachings of its prophet has prevented a realization of how closely 
Gathic doctrines are in fact linked with worship, and how important in bringing 
these doctrines into the consciousness of ordinary men are the Zoroastrian holy 
days. Thus the seven feasts of obligation are opportunities for especial venera- 
tion of the Creator and the six great AmeSaspands of Zoroaster's own revelation. 
All seven were probably originally pagan festivals, refounded by Zoroaster as 
holy days of his own faith.9?9? Five of the gahémbdrs appear from their names to 
have been seasonal feasts. The sixth, of obscurer origin, may well have been 
established by the prophet on the day devoted to the fravasis in order to absorb 
this powerful pagan cult into his ethical religion, and associate it with his own 
teachings on the hereafter. Nó Róz is also undoubtedly an old festival, whose 
celebration of spring was used to convey Zoroaster's message of eschatalogical 
hope. Through its dedication to Rapithwin, lord of heat and summer, the 
Zoroastrian feast is associated with Aša, the Amesaspand who protects the 
pervasive ‘creation’ of fire, and presides over the gah of Rapithwin.1° No 
Roz was thus the seventh feast in honour of the seventh Ameëaspand, and its 
celebration is characterized by observances incorporating the number 7.101 


°8 Henning insisted that the ‘ 258 years before Alexander’ should be regarded as a genuine 
date, and not a reconstructed one. For his discussion of 16 see his Zoroaster, politician or witch- 
doctor ?, Oxford, 1951, 36 ff. A date of 660 3.0. for Zoroaster's birth is indicated by the legendary 
chronology, see E. W. West, SBE, xtvu, intro., § 55. 

?? The fact that their names survive in Y Av. forms (having undergone presumably the regular 
changes of a living language) is not incompatible with this supposition. The gahambars are the 
only Zoroastrian feasts whose foundation 18 traditionally ascribed to the prophet, see al- Birüni, 
op. cit., 219. 

100 On the closeness of the link between Aša and Rapithwin see, e.g., Boyce m Heesterman 
and others (ed.), Pratidänam, 203-4; and on the other Ameëaspands and the gahümbürs see 
* Zoroaster the priest’, BSOAS, xxxm, 1, 1970, p. 27 with n. 32. 

101 Note the current Irani name for the Greater Nó Roz (see above, p. 513, n. 7). For instances 
of sevenfold offerings and ceremonies at Nö Roz see Kitab al-mahüsin, ed. van ‘Vloten, 361, 
transl. Ehrlich, 98 (where moreover the AmeSaspands are evidently represented in the dawn- 
offerings set before the king); Unvala, Däräb Hormazyàr's Rivayat, x, 516.18 f., transl. Dhabhar, 
339. The custom of Persian Muslims of setting out the haft sin 1s not practised by Zproastrians, 
but it perpetuates the link between Nō Roz and the number seven. 
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The physical world being of such importance to Zoroaster, each festival has its 
association, not only with the ‘ creation which it celebrates, but also with the 
passing seasons. Together, therefore, the seven feasts provide a strong frame- 
work for the devotional life of Zoroastrians. The theological significance of this 
religious year has been obscured for the juddin by the Sasanian proliferation of 
holy days; but the great importance of the seven high feasts is shown by the 
second Sasanian calendar change, devised to affect them only. The operation 
of the 365-day religious year presented, however, recurrent and baffling 
problems, and calendar difficulties remain to vex the Zoroastrian community 
to this day. 


THE KHWAREZMIAN GLOSSARY — 
By D. N. MAcKENzIE 


Khwarezmian linguistie studies have progressed but slowly since their 
inception in 1927, when A. Z. V. Togan published his discovery of some 
Khwarezmian (hereafter Xw.) sentences in an Arabie fiqh book.! W. B. 
Henning's first article appeared after nine years? and a quarter of a century 
later H. W. Bailey could still’ refer to ‘the slowly emerging Chorasmian °. 
The latest bibliography cannot boast more than two dozen titles. It is our 
tragic loss that Henning, having studied all the available Xw. material in the 
course of four decades, should have left ready for publication only the first 
260 entries (from °- to ’kw-) of the Khwarezmian dictionary on which he was 
working at his most untimely death.4 Of course, Togan's publication in 1951 
of the facsimile of a manuscript of Zamakhshari’s Arabic dictionary Mugaddi- 
matu ’l-adab, almost completely glossed in Xw.,5 made the greater part of the 
extant Xw. material generally available, but, not least because of the labour 
involved, few have cared to duplicate or anticipate Henning's work. Now 
suddenly, however, in the words of a colleague, ‘everyone has become a 
Khwarezmologist ’, through the publication of a transliteration and translation 
of this same linguistic material by Johannes Benzing.® 

Benzing promises a second volume of indexes: an alphabetic list of all the 
Xw. words,’ with translation and line references, a ‘ grammatical index’, and 
a German-Khwarezmian index. But his first volume makes only one major 
new contribution: besides bringing together, entry by entry, transcriptions of 
the Arabic and Persian texts of the Mugaddimatu 'l-adab and Latin translations 
of the former, all from J. G. Wetzstein’s edition? he has presented his own 
readings of the Xw. glosses. This very expensive volume is, in fact, one form 
of the work-notes which any user of the facsimile edition would necessarily 
make for himself. Until the resulting indexes appear it may seem premature 
to evaluate the work, but as the readings of the Xw. glosses are its essence. 
there is much to go on. 


1‘ Hwärezmische Satze in einem arabischen Fiqgh-Werke ', Islamica, 1x, 1927, 190-213. 

2 * Über die Sprache der Chvarezmier ', ZDMG, xc, 1936, *30-*34. 

3 In a review in J RAS, 1961, 54. 

‘ This fragment is to be published shortly as a supplement to Asia Major. Its contents are 
not anticipated here but are referred to as Dict. 


A 5 oe on Khorezmian culture, 1. Muqaddimat al-adab, with the translation n Khorezmian, 
tanbul. 


8 Das chwaresmische Sprachmaterial einer Handschrift der ‘ Muqaddimat al-adab’ von 
Zamaxéari. 1. Text. xx, 403 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Stemer Verlag GmbH, 1968. DM 184. 

7 It remains to be seen whether by 'samtliche vorkommende Worter' the author means 
analysed dictionary forms, i.e. the nominatives of nouns and stems of verbs, or the various 
inflected forms actually occurrmg. 

8 Samachscharit lexicon arabicum persicum ex codicibus manuscriptis . . . edidit aique indicem 
arabicum adiecit Dr. ... Wetzstein, Leipzig, 1850. In addition to this, I have had considerable 
use of the available parts of an edition by Muhammad Kazim Imam, Pishrav-i adab, Tehran, 
1963-5 (hereafter Pishro, the editor's spelling). The work is cited by Benzing (p. xiii), but has 
evidently not been used. 
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Since many may be tempted to sample this ‘ digested’ Khwarezmian 
alone, rather than the raw diet of the MS facsimile, it may be as well to say at 
the outset that Benzing's work is open to criticism on a number of counts. 
Details will emerge below, but the following general statements are justified. 
First, he transliterates the X'w. glosses according to an elaborate and would-be 
rigid scheme, but frequently, inconsistently, and above all tacitly, departs 
from his own ideal. The very rigidity of the scheme adopted, moreover, makes 
no allowance for either deficiencies or mistakes, or even possible alterations to 
the MS secunda manu (difficult to identify from the facsimile), in the pointing 
of letters. As the MS, with all its shortcomings, is generally available in fac- 
simile, the opportunity has thus so far been almost entirely missed to interpret 
the spellings of the glosses. Only very rarely has the comment ‘recte . . .' been 
made, with the implication that when it is absent the author accepts the gloss 
as it stands as correct Khwarezmian. His only intentional departure from a 
rigid representation of the original is in the introduction of points or colons to 
indicate ‘ Kompositionsfugen ', including the juncture of definite article and 
noun. This unfortunately leads to many unnecessary mistakes. These con- 
siderations of principle apart, Benzing can also be faulted for many misreadings 
and, worse, wrong generalizations from them. 

Benzing’s transliteration scheme comprises three kinds of type: roman 
for ‘certain, unambiguous’ letters, italic for ‘ probable’ readings, and italic 
capitals to denote the shapes of ‘ badly written or unpointed, uncertain ’ letters. 
In the latter case, however, a rich source of confusion is introduced by the 
occasional use of other letters than the basic B, C, D, R, S, F, etc., when a 
‘certain probability’, its basis never stated, ‘speaks for such a reading’, 
e.g. JD’k (110.8, read zr'k). The Justification given for the unadventurous 
representation of the ‘certain’ letters, e.g. b in b’rwzd, although p’rwzd is 
amply attested, is that ‘ sound-laws yet to be discovered ° may have governed 
the spelling. That this is over-cautious is easily shown by examples of the 
alternative spellings occurring in identical phonetie contexts, e.g. 226.3 br xrk 
~ 319.7 pr xrk, 171.2 mbxyth ~ 202.4 mpxyt’h, 510.8 ?zr brwzd ~ 414.5 ?zr 
p'rwzd. 

Ideally a close transliteration of the glosses should provide for five different 
states of the pointing : in the first case all readings can be classed as confirmed 
(either by multiple occurrences or, to some extent, by etymology) or un- 
confirmed, and then their individual letters shown as fully (and correctly) 
pointed, unpointed, or incorrectly (including insuffieiently)? pointed. For 
example : 


Confirmed Unconfirmed 


Fully pointed p’rwzd XZ 
Not pointed p'rwzd CR 
Incorrectly pointed P'rwzd — 


? There are very few sure cases of over-pointing. 
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Such a close transliteration alone is of little practical value, however. It would 
be far better to rearrange the material entirely, presenting all the information 
relevant to each Xw. word together, in dictionary form, including an evaluation 
of the spellings which occur. With regard to Benzing's work it is too late for 
this counsel of perfection, but in the detailed discussion of 1t below, of necessity 
now arranged according to the pagination of the MS (Benzing's ‘ Zm ' references), 
an attempt will be made to apply the surviving principle, of comparing 
occurrences. 

An obvious difficulty in interpreting the glosses in the first 72 pages of the 
manuscript, containing the end of the chapter ‘ Nouns’, is that it contains 
many kapaz legomena. It is more profitable to begin with the chapter ‘ Verbs’, 
particularly as the MS is in general more fully pointed towards the end. Of 
course many nominal forms appear, often repeatedly, im this section and 
reference has to be made to their appearance in the first chapter. The verbal 
glosses also give a clearer view of the grammar of Khwarezmian. Let us consider 
first, therefore, Benzing's p. 60, concentrating on the debatable entries. 

73.3-5 mkw’rd°: the stem *’kw’r- is borrowed from NP guvar- * digest, be 
digestible’. Although g is only once distinguished from & in the script (45.1 grk, 
v. Benzing, p. xv), it must surely have been a phoneme of Xw., beside /b, d/ 
in initial as well as medial position (e.g. b- ‘ without’, dh- ‘ hit ^, cwb * water’, 
w'd * wind’). A case can, therefore, be made for distinguishing g in translitera- 
tion, as b, d are, though necessarily always as ‘ under-pointed °’, particularly in 
loan-words like 137.6 gé ‘ plaster", 4.7, 89.1 gnj ‘ treasure ’, 361.1, 407.8 grym 
‘carpet, NP gilum ’, 86.2, 351.4 gwr ‘ grave ’, 60.4, 184.2 rng ‘ colour °, 365.4 swg 
‘sorrow ’, etc., and here ’gw’r-, mgw’rdybr. 

73.6, 75.1 y^ Sy-6?r: this first example shows how misconceived is Benzing's 
insertion of points to mark juncture. ’§ */uëë2/ 'she-camel', with the fem. 
article y’ /ya/, presumably lost its initial vowel in this context, */ya-S8!y4-dar/ 
(contrast 125.3 y’ ’8), since y'f? can scarcely represent either */y-u88/° or 
*/yä-ušš/°. If a point is to be introduced at all—and it is of very doubtful 
value—it should, therefore, be after the article, y'.$y-ó'r. 

74.6 ’sbnd’rmd: read ’spnd°, as at 348.1. MSgd. spnd’rmd, etc. 

75.8, 156.7 mnewryd: this should be mnewRyd according to Benzing's 
scheme. But since it means ‘he screwed up (his face)’, i.e. ‘frowned ', 1t 1s 
possible to connect it with the verb *(’)ncrs- 454.4, 463.3, etc., p.p. 'ncyd"k 
249.3,19 ‘be wrinkled’, and NP anjüy ‘ wrinkle’ (Xw. idem 276.7). These 
forms are transparently from ham 4/ *kaug, -éuxsa-, -Cuyda-, -éauga- [cf. Khot. 
hamggüjs- ‘to fear’ (Emmerick, SGS, 137, and reff. there) < ham 4/ kauk, 
Skt. sam-kuc- ‘shrink’]. Our causative can then be seen as "'newzy- < 
*han-Éaujaya- ‘ contract, wrinkle’; cf. formally ywzy- 346.5, 388.4, etc., ‘ make 
firm, ready’ < *yaujaya- : yxs- 455.8, 466.4 ‘ be firm, ready’ < *yuasa-. 

75.8 mwreyd?h: read mzwrcyd’h, as at 389.5. (gwrcy- ‘turn over’ < 


10In my transliteration of Xw. words, a penultimate raised y E the letter written 
only when the word is in pause. 
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*uz-wartaya-, caus. of ()gwrd- 470.3, etc., * cross (a wall)’; cf. XSgd. zwyrt-, 
caus. of zwrt- ‘return ’. 

77.3 P! Dyt?h ’y Skriyk: is not ‘he sawed the wood’ (q.v. 129.3) but ' he 
cut, hewed...’. The personal ending -t indicates a stem in /-ay-/ (H, * Verb’, 
45)11 with the preverb apa-; comparison with -ncy- ‘show’ < *ni-casa- 
(H, Hb., 111) makes an etymon *apa-tasa- (cf. Skt. apa-taks-) > *bdy- most 
likely, thus b’dyth; the same at 87.2, 147.4. 

* C)&krf (y)k ‘ wood °, so written by B. throughout, is spelt plainly with -f- 
at 47.6 and nowhere pointed š-: it is *()skrB"k and probably connected with 
Khot. skarba-, XSgd. sqrb ‘ rough, harsh’ (Bailey, BSOAS, xxrx, 3, 1966, 518, 
at 65b); the same at 87.1f, 94.5, 98.8, 99.5, 129.3, 156.4, 164.1, 178.1. 

77.7 °y bmbx: although the initial is here pointed b- and the final -x at 
100.4, 108.4, both are suspect (despite Oss. bambag, Arm. bambak ‘ cotton’). 
The word is plural (here = suffix -n) and may well be *pm"c < a notional 
*om!k, rather than *pm*z. 

78.1 ?npnyd?h y? cm: this is a mistranslation of zalajat ‘aynuhu ‘ his eye 
flickered ’ (q.v. 434.3 'pnyd y cm) ; it must mean ' he caused the eye to flicker ’, 
cf. 302.3 * npnyd y B’rcyk ‘ the steed kicked ’. 

79.1 hgrn hy h’Bryd: *hBrn ' gift’, as B. writes throughout, no doubt in- 
fluenced by the present stem hfr- ‘to give’, is certainly hBdn < *fra-brta-, 
cf. 214.7 *md"k ‘ dead’ < mrta-ka-. (Only once, at 504.1, could it conceivably 
be read *hBrn.) Although the spellings 5.5 *ABdny and 365.1 *'y hBdnyh * his 
gift’ seem to tell against the -n being the plural ending /-in8/, the pl. verb 
19.2 Pryn = bàsand proves it. 

79.8 yd ’y ’kt: ‘the dog barked’. There seems to be no reason for 
departing from the written ‘wd; cf. Ar. ‘awa ' bark, howl’, NP 'au-'au kardan, 
North. Kd. ‘awtin ‘ to bark’, rather than PXt. yapol, Orm. yauyau * barking ’. 

79.7 m&fSyd’h: read -dB3sy-, as at 484.2; ‘to envy’ perhaps trans. to a 
:*"58&- ‘ be envious’, < *dwar-sa- (cf. 50.8 68 ‘ goat-hair’ < *darsa-, H, ‘ Lg’, 
432, and formally "yr'sy- ‘ waken ” : ’yr’s- “ be awake ’); then PXt. wyar ‘ envy ' 
< *dwar-ti. 

80.8 tnk f’ncyd, 81.1 ’y tnyk: the second consonant is not pointed at 18.3 
either and one would expect tBk ' bandage’, more likely connected with NP 
tab- * twist" than tan- ‘ spin’. Read B’neyd ‘ he bound ’, as at 75.4, etc., after -k 
at 448.3. The letter + evidently represents both c and 7 (ts, dz), as in the 
traditional Pashto orthography, and we may further distinguish *Bnjy- < 
bandaya- from, say, ’wrey- < a-wartaya-. 

81.4 ?y Srwyk (!): a cross-reference to 261.2 would have made it clearer 
that d5rwk translates bémar, not bali$, of the NP equivalent. 


11 Henning’s articles are quoted thus: 


Hb. — Handbuch der Orientalisk, Abt. 1, v. Bd., Iranistik, 1, Linguistik, ‘ Mittel- 
iranisch '. 

“Le” = ‘ The Khwarezmian language’, in Zeki Velidi Togan'a armağan, Istanbul, 1955, 
421-36. 


‘Verb’ = ‘ The structure of the Khwarezmian verb’, 4M, NS, v, 1, 1955, 43-9. 
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81.6 ’nbncydyô: read ’nbnedy, as at 408.6, 410.6, 435.3, etc. ’nbncyd 
(nbycyd) does occur at 81.3, 168.4, 464.5 and is probably the better spelling ; 
*nbnjy- ‘ intend ' < tham-bandaya- ? Cf. BSgd. ’nB’nt ' cause ’, Khot. hambañ- 
“compose ’ (SGS, 142). 

81.8 ’yJwBk pex’s: read rather, Cwlk. It is not ‘clothes worn one over 
the other ’ but ‘ piled one on the other’. jwbk 473.2 is a jubba. 

82.2 S'w^zyd?h: ‘threw it’, read *3’w’Zyd-, as correctly at 94.2. The same 
assimilation, *iw'Zy-:w'zy-, is seen in 430.1 S#wid ‘jumped’, *8wZ-: we-; 
v. also my 123.8. 

82.6 b’smyrd’h: correct, as at 417.4, but here the MS actually has initial 
n- ! 

82.8 ’wd:n y?mzd ?y rneye: read *b’mid, as at 394.5, 464.3, 465.7. The 
basic meaning appears to be ‘to tuck up (sleeves, skirts, ready for action)’, 
but here it is transferred to ‘forearms’ (cf. 311.6 ryce ‘cubits’, NP ars; 
*rnck < *arancika- < aras’m-);  bmé- < *upa-m(a)rza-, cf. Skt. upa-mrj- 
* stroke, touch, sweep ’. 

83.7 f:‘hd: apparently *P-‘hd, but 154.8 fy ‘hd, 386.7 f-‘hd. 

83.8 fy wéstyk: read fy wrystk. 25.6, 114.8 ()wrystk ‘dough’, from 
()wrys- 105.1, 114.8 ‘to knead’ < *wi-riĝya-, cf. MSgd. wryd-, wryst ‘ mix ? 
(BBB, 69 on 560). 25.6, 176.5 wóst"k is specifically ‘ unleavened dough ’. 

83.8 mNrd, 84.3 mBRyd: read mnr’d = nalid, as at 125.3, bang kard (šēr), 
as at 509.8. Xw. also has nrd%d = nalid at 125.6, 368.5, cf. BSgd. nrô-, Pxt. 
narol. Perhaps */narr-/ (the more likely position of the tashdid in 83.8) has 
been influenced by Ar. na'ara, cf. PXt. nara < na‘ra. 

84.1, 154.2 mnbysyd, 161.7, 174.1 mnbsyd: however unexpectedly, the 
verb ' to write ' is pointed nps- at 407.4, 419.7, 436.2, 483.5, against as many 
times nbs-, so read *mnps'd. 

84.4 TRd’d: for này zad ‘ played the flute’ a form close to Pahl. pzd- 
might be expected. -azd- is preserved in 'zd'k ‘ clever ' 243.5, etc. (*bzk * bad ?, 
7.5, 116.2, etc., is evidently a loan-word from WMIr.). Probably *pzd<d)>’d 
is to be read. 

84.7 f:ircc: read f-wee ' by spans’ (NP bidast, not ba:dast !), cf. 72.1 ’wek 
*luceik/ < *ücas(thik, or *ücascik, < witasti-ka-. 

84.8 fc wn'wk: ‘patience’, pointed Bc° at 341.2, 480.8 (against B.'s £). 
An abstract in -wk from *Be’wn < *abi-tawana-, cf. Sgd., Pth. pt^w- ‘ endure" 
< pati-tawa-. 

mCB&d’d: ‘whistle, chirp’, perhaps *'zyà- < *xiwaida-, Skt. ksvedati ; 
cf. PXt. špeláy ‘ whistle’ (EV P, 75). Then *may8d’d. 

85.7 p'rg?rcyd": ‘forgave’. The -c- must be a smudge, cf. prf'ry'k 
" forgiveness ' at 496.3. "B'ry- also * forgive ’, 303.6, 376.7, 382.5, 490.2. prf'ry- 
<'*para-baraya-, cf. Av. para.baraitt (AIW, 940) ‘makes good ' ? 

86.2 fy kwr: dar gor, v. my 73.3. 

*pepk’n’we mkd: read 'neyK'm'we, as at 351.4, ~wk 5.1, ‘severity, 
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frugality ’. Not to be confused with (’)pepkk’wk, 423.4, 430.3, 491.8, ‘ opposi- 
tion ', from (’)pepk ' facing ’. 

86.7 prt’w hy mkd: this would mean ' he made him victorious ' (cf. 389.4), 
not ' he forced him ’, so read BRB’ D. 

87.1 Skrfk 6yé-mt: skrBk, v. my 77.3. saat-Sikan is Gyd-mt, lit. ' hard- 
broken’; @yd, H, Hb., p. 109, n. 2; mt, H, ‘ Lg.’, 435. 

87.7 cy mynk: ‘from Mind’, Ar. mny, so read mnyk. 

87.8, 147.3 C’SiwBd: *cdPwy- ' talk nonsense’ < *ati-dwawaya-, an odd 
stem, perhaps produced by conflation of Av. dawa- ‘speak (daevic)’ and 
dräwaya- ‘ deceive’ (Schwartz, J RAS, 1966, 122) ? 

88.2 jm zyk, but 4m zk-Un. 

88.3, 141.1 mnkyd’h: the verb ' to sew’ is often miswritten, 220.2 mnkd, 
305.5 mnkyd, 362.4 mnkynd (for mnknd). "nknc ' needle’, however, is un- 
ambiguous at 88.6, 190.5, 305.6. Better *mnknd’h, as at 97.6. Is PXt. gandal 
‘sew’ then Ir., < *han-kan° ? 

88.5 P ’we ? yr’nh: this might mean ‘in the place of his “mountain ’ (in 
fact yryc’k 157.8, 480.4). But read ‘z’n-h, g. s. m. of Ar. ‘z ‘ honour’. 

88.6 WR’k’R: ‘incapable, impotent’, with w- at 352.9. From *wr’n-k’r 
(cf. PXt. wrän), against 370.1 wyr'n ‘ desolate ' ? 

90.1 zeyyd: zßnd at 466.7, 2Byvd at 327.3, 476.4. Benzing’s system makes 
no provision for this frequent alternation (v. H, Hb., 116 f.), which we may 
conveniently write -ñ- (without any phonetic implications), thus zBW"d. zBfi- 
‘guess, imagine’ < *uz-brna-, as ¥Bn-, 500.2 mBnd, ‘shave’ < *brna- 
(: Av. brina-), *'zn-, 507.3 mand, ‘ buy’ < *zrna- (: XSgd. zryn-), bfn-, 82.5, 
85.8 D'fnd, ' create ° < *upa-frna- (: Sgd. s-fryn-) ? 

90.3 °y pebhyk ’yc ?st?ryc : ‘the retrogressing (not “ zurückbleibenden ’’) 
stars’. "yo, pl. of *’yk, is not a defective spelling of ’ynk, -c, pres. part. of ’y- 
‘go’. It cannot be a verbal noun ‘going’, since this is always ’yd. As in 
pe “yk = pas-raw 238.1, 262.5 (abstract peyk’wk 448.7 *), it is the verbal stem 
as second element of a compound, with final -k; v. H, Dict., s.v. -knk 
(= NP -kun). 

mSBRd’h: ' kicked him’ can only be mspr@’h, 'spr- < Av. spara-. 

90.4 *xTym: ‘sixth’ is plainly written ’atm, as at 180.3. 

90.8 béf-pcy?k: turs-roy. ‘Sour’ is éfk, 391.6 marg. 408.4, 515.3 
(< trféaka-, H, ‘Lg.’, 484) and éfk-pey’k occurs at 396.6, 472.5. Since bčf 
occurs alone at 304.7 it may be an elative form of the adjective (< *api-trf ša- ?) 
and in all probability is *péf. Similarly 171.4 bif-pey’k. 

91.1, 104.3 5’ryd’h: this would mean ‘he had it’. Read d’ryd’h ' turned, 
changed it’, as at 400.1. Similarly at 114.3; p. p. fem. pl. in rng-dry’cy 114.8, 
196.6. 

91.2 f. "£r'y-Z'dk: read Bry (H, Dict). 

91.6 mwstNByd : -n- is pointed here and at 133.7 mstnb*d, and 414.4 has 
the caus. mstnbyd’h ‘ made him vomit’ fully pointed. 
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91.7 "y STR: joy. Confirmed by the verb šyr- * become wet’ at 445.2 and 
the caus. $y'ry- at 208.8. 

91.8 f., 210.3, 211.1 w?z'ryd?h: ‘swept it’, but 84.4 w’r’zyd’h. Neither 
is confirmed, so w È Ryd@’h. Khot. varrad- * scratch’ < *awa-rada- (SGS, 119), 
however, suggests *wr'zy- < *awa-rddaya- (cf. 'nb'zy- < nipadaya-, H, Hb., 112). 

93.2 Py brftyk, ergänzt nach 370.7] should read prftk ‘ covetous’, as at 
370.6. There is no evidence of the voicing of initial p-, or any other consonant, 
after 'y: of. 402.1 °y pex’s, 408.5 ’y patye, 451.2 "y prhyyz, etc. 

93.3 mBCRidyc: ‘pinched’. After m- the odds are 50-1 in favour of -n-; 
then cf, Waxi cerev- ‘ pinch’. Probably *’nerB-.1? 

. 94.5 tRBBKwDS w’syd ’y Skrfk P BGBYk: for -DS read -Dhy; skrBk, 
v. my 77.3; f- *bBn"k (H, Dict.) ; *tryngwó * cross-cover’ < *tara-hangauda * 

95.4 f. mkwbyd’n "y xwfcy: ‘churned the milk’. ‘ Milk’ is only pointed 
-f- (119.4), but its derivative ‘sweet’ (cf. NP širin < Sir, Pth. Syftyn < &yft) 
is plainly z:wfe"k at 507.2, 509.1. æwBcy also occurs in the Muq. MS quoted by 
Togan, Islamica, 1m1, 1927, 211, no. 3 (misquoted as zwfey, Benzing, p. 397). 
In short, as one would expect < *x3wifta-, ‘ milk’ is xwßjy, f. pl. (e.g. 159.7) 
of *zwBdk, cf. MSgd. xsyfi, PXt. Soda, etc. The same at 144.1, 173.1, 199.8. 

95.5 f. The Ar. has al-mimxadatu twice (no *maxadatu), meaning both 
* churn-stick °, ^y kwbyk, and ‘ churn (vessel) ’, ’y przrs as at 488.7, so there 1s 
no ‘ Verwechslung ’. 

95.8, 102.3 pCXRé: ‘dung’, confirmed at 302.7. Cf. Pxt. zaral, Yayn. 
gird- ‘ defecate’ < *xard-. 

95.8 B'hyd?h: read B’hd-, as at 200.3, 205.3. *b’h- ‘ shake off (leaves) ’ 
< *apüha- < Av. ?*ah- ‘ throw ' ? 

96.2 CCd’h: read *éxd- [éuxid*/ ; ct. the caus. éw'zyd at 355.2 ' give milk, 
suckle ', and the verbal noun P zy'k 497.2. 

96.8 ^y XRD kw pr hy 6mn’ryn: ‘the... in (?) which they tan it’. The 
NP gloss is ‘alaf, giyah (= Xw. wš 241.2) ; ‘ bark’ is mSk 230.6 f. Perhaps ' the 
ooze ’, called in NP Stra ' juice’; then cf. 315.2 cwb’n-xrd * drinking of water '— 
=y ord k-w-br (?) the “ drink " in which...’ ? 

97.1 m'gkryd?h: read m' Fk Ryd- ‘led him astray’, not the same as 
303.8 m'BE'ryd ‘ looked up’ (H, Dict., * Bk Zy-). 

97.2 n^weyd?h: ‘rowed it’ with an oar (NP fih, not ' faya’). At most 
N’weyd, but such a denominative, ‘to boat’, is rather unlikely. Probably 
*bwcy- ‘ to propel ’. 

97.6 mknd’h: read mnknd'h, v. my 88.3. 

97.7, 13.1 FRBN: ‘awl’. Cf. PXt. rina; if this is < *wrina (unattested), 
then with Xw. *Bryn < *brina- ? 

97.8 ’wspyk: ‘lightning’, read ’wspk, as at 160.4. 

98.8 f. B’knByd’h ’y skrfk-s’r: ‘ bent the wood’, read m’knbyd’h y skrBk- 
9'r, as at 153.2. With /akambiy-/ cf. MSgd. "kmb- ‘*curb’ (H, Sogdica, 43). 


12 [See now M. Schwartz, ‘ Miscellanea iranica’, m M. Boyce and I. Gershevitch (ed.), 
W. B. Henning memorial volume, London, 1970, p. 386, n. 6.] 
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99.1 y’ SFYE: better y STYK. 

99.5 f. ?y Skriye: skrf"c, v. my 77.3; whether Xw. < woods’ is a correct 
translation of Ar. “ lutes ° is moot. 

99.7 mSBd’h y.’nkyé: read mspd, as at 402.7% This *’sp- is ‘to cast 
down ’, but the same verb may have been used of cutting off grapes and dates 
(at 201.4). ’nk¥6 is fem., cf. 371.8 y pze nkà, so read y'.nk*8 (v. my 73.6), or 
.ng"à ? 

99.8 m?gwzyd 'y xr cy xr-ywéyk: der Esel roch an dem (not nach) Mist, 
as is clear from the gloss B. omits, boy kard sargin-rà xar. "Bwey- is trans., 
with c-, cf. 210.6, 445.5 m’Bwzydyc ‘smelt it’ (H, Dict., s.v.). 

100.4 mxyd?n?y bmbx: read mcbd’n. The verb *’cb- can be deduced 
from 19.6 *’cb’k ‘ cotton-teaser ’, 'cbe his ‘bow’. *pm*c, v. my 77.7. 

100.7 °y CkByk: ‘drop, drip’. Cf. 183.7 CkDyk = nugta ‘drop’ (not 
‘point ’). Presumably alternative forms of p. p. to the stem *ék- borrowed 
from NP, */éakidik/ and *ékn"k. But assimilated *ck- is possible; cf. PXt. 
cacedol. 

100.8 w’yRd: ‘fled’. Cf. y'zd ‘ran’ < *yz- or *y'z-, 349.8, 511.7, and 
Yidya yaz, etc. (JFL, 11, 2148) ; then *wyz- ‘run away’ ? 

102.6 mCFydyc: ‘stole it from him’. Cf. MSed. cf- ' steal’ < Av. tr^fya- ; 
then, on the analogy of éfk (v. my 90.8), *’éfy- ‘ steal ’. 

103.8 ?y f?n: an extraordinary misreading of yy@b’n ‘shepherd’ (pre- 
sumably made in the light of NP éuban), repeated at 180.7. The correct reading 
at 320.1 has not been recognized. *yy@ ‘ flock’ < OP ga?0a-, cf. Pxt. yele, 
and Pth. gyhb’n as ‘ world-protector'. For pSy ’ps’n read pSy pswn ‘after 
the sheep’. 

104.4 f. MRyd’n: not ‘ gudaxt = melted them ' (*tsyd"n, cf. 308.3, 372.6, 
and 356.5 t'sy'd"k ‘ molten") but ‘ bipalid — purified them ’ (omitted by B.), 
i.e. p'Zyd'n, as at 298.5, 417.1. pžy-, lit. ‘ filter’, < *parzaya-. y? M Ryk ' pure 
metal’ could be its ‘ essence ', *m'd"k. 

105.3 RBSd’h: ‘tore it’, probably *rys- < Av. raesya- * harm °, Skt. r$ 
‘tear’ (-&y- < -s-, H, Hb., 110). 

105.6 f. y^ b^d?n pok: ‘ the inhabited house’. y’ pOk, fem., so */ya abadan/ 
> y’b-, needing no intrusive points. 

106.7 ’NYhycybr ’nc: ‘ there is notin him’. The initial ’- 1s a very dubious 
stroke: */ne-hi-ci-bir onc/ ‘ not-him-*also-on isn’t’, cf. 402.2 ny-c "nc. 

107.1, 127.8, 142.2, 146.5 y'zd ?y '$: the camel neither ' ging schnell’ nor 
‘schritt stolz einher’, but ‘lief’, as correctly at 88.1. y'z- ‘run’, v. my 
100.8. l 

107.5 p?rcyd?h: ‘blamed him’. A form so pointed, and likewise glossed 
with NP malamat kardan, occurs at 490.5. At 408.7, however, it is pointed 
both p- and n- (ignored by B.), and 446.5 has n’rcyd’h * slandered him" (but 
474.7 nreyk = malamat). It is, therefore, by no means clear whether the 
unpointed forms at 107.5, 210.4, 227.4 * blamed ’, 135.5 * slandered ’ represent 
*prey- or *nrcy-. To complicate matters further, a verb prmrcy-, p'rmreyd, 
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also corresponds to malámat, 143.7, 230.7, 431.3. prey- could be < *partaya-, 
Av. par't- ‘fight, accuse’; to take mrcy- as *nrjy- < *nardaya- (cf. nrò- 
‘complain’, my 83.8) and prmrcy- as *prmrjy- < *pari-mardaya-, Av.'mar'd 
* spoil, destroy ’, would require a different development of -rdaya- from that in 
zrzy ‘heart’, *arzy- ‘ chase’ (v. H, Hb., 112 f.), but -rcy- < -rt(a)ya- here offers 
no connexions. 

108.5 mxSwoyd’h, ^y xéweynye: ‘washed it, of washing’. Against his 
earlier *aSw6y- ‘from vfaudaya- ' (‘ Lg., 434), unlikely because zš- > 'z- and 
-daya- > -zy- (v. Hb., 115, 112 f.), Henning (Dict., s.v. ’yswny-) reads *'z$wny-. 

108.6 mpxyt’h ?y xswmyt-8’r: read æswmt, despite its appearance; “he 
decided (lit., cut) the litigation’, the same as the NP gloss, mistranslated in 
German. 

108.8 nyed'd c-: judà sud az; cf. 384.7 bTNd'd c- = dur Sud az. Both 
to be read bynd’d, as at 224.8 byndye. byn- “be removed’ < *apa-nuya-, 
passive of bny- ‘remove’ <.*apa-naya- (378.6, 416.8 bnydyd c- = dür 
kard-aë az). 

110.3 f£. ’fxn: ‘condiment’. As at 25.5, ’FXn at most. H, Dict., also 
"fr, But ‘ spices’ in MP (e.g. GB, 116.7 "pzl) and NP are afzär, lit. ' means, 
materials’, < *abi-Carna- (H, Hb., p. 39, n. 4): the Xw. could also be *’fen. 
For D? read w mk*d. 

110.8 JD’k hy mkd cy hGryn: read ark = mahrüm, as at 424.8, 159.1. 
hBd"n, v. my 79.1. 

111.8 Dky: ‘brand’. Cf. the denominative *Dkyy- ‘ cauterize’ at 157.3, 
D'kYyd'h. Perhaps < Ar. dakd ' burn fiercely ’, since no form of Ir. 4/ dag 
could retain -g. 

111.3 f£. mkw’ryd@’h ^y kw’riyn: read mgw'ryd'h ‘y gw'rán, despite the -y- 
points. Unlike 114.3, gw’rs%n is not here in pause. On -g-, v. my 73.3. 

111.6 p’rDBSth: ‘repaired it’, read p'róysth; Xw. *prdys- — MSgd. 
prôys- ‘ build’, < *pari-daisa-. 

112.1 ey e:fy’ny’h: at 212.3 6.fy’h and 428.2 6fy’n ' friend ’, free of point- 
less points; v. H, Hb., 117. 

112.2 ^y m’Ryk-mynk myo: presumably *m’zyk-mynk ‘ (day) of being 
broken, *m’zyk being verbal noun of the intransitive verb mzy- ' break’, 
454.1, 7, ete. (the long stem vowel also in ym’z- ‘ crumble’ 86.8 f.). 

118.1 f. mnfrd’h: ‘ swallowed it’, read mnyrd’h; *nyr- < *n-gar-, cf. PXt. 
nyardal (EV P, 51). 

0yk-nfr'dyk: 'havingswallowed (his) anger’ (not ‘angry’ = 0'Bywo"k), 
read Ofk-nyr'd"k; ‘anger’ is both Onk 75.2, 251.7, and 0yk 354.1, 6. Ok also 
at 127.5, 163.6. 

113.4 C PCydyn : ‘slapped him’, read z'béydyn, *abéy- < 427.1, 488.1 
abé ‘a slap’. Like dh-, the normal verb ' to hit’, 74.7, 510.6, etc., abéy- takes 
a notional 3rd pl. object ‘*blows’, expressed by -n; cf. 92.3 *mnepnydy-n 
‘prodded him’, and my 129.7, 188.2. 

114.2 ^NJST mkyd : this reading is perhaps inspired by 167.1, 401.8 "ndst = 
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Garid, but there can be no comparison. By misreading the NP gloss as *burid 
kard the Xw. glossator has put *’past mkvd ‘ made cut ’, with the p. p. of *’pxy- ; 
cf. 85.6 pzy-prst = pay-burida. 

114.8 f. °y rnk &’ry’r, rnk-óry'cy : read rng d'ry'r, -dry'cy (v. my 77.3 and 
91.1); also at 196.6. 

114.7 f. b’knd’h: is ‘ filled it’, as at 317.6; ‘ buried it’ must be *n’knd’h, 
*nkn- < ni-kan-, cf. MP ngndn (H, BSOS, 1x, 1, 1937, 85), Oss. nogänon. 
* Buried ’ is then *nkndk. The same at 127.3. 

116.2 Bx bzk: read (fw9'»nc bzk ‘ evil-smelling ’. 

^y Ew: better 49.6 'Cw ‘he-goat’. Perhaps read ’cw = Oss. cäw, despite 
the pointing of 506.1 éw’we ‘ he-goat-behaviour' (differently H, Dict., ‘éw, 
excluding the Oss.). 

117.1 BC^D : read (’)t#’d = nà-vwu&, as at 324.1, 397.6. 

118.1, 125.8 nYND: ‘niggardly’, confirmed by 488.4 ’nynd'wc ‘miser- 
liness ' and the verb *nyncy- ' be mean ’, 269.2. 

118. 3, 150.5 &krd : ‘ hiss (snake), “screech (owl) ’, read C'ERd. 

118.4 RTYk-mynk’we mkd: read zBykmnyk’we (or zyBk-), as at 365.3. 
The underlying word for ‘serious, zealous’ is itself a compound ‘ “serious- 
minded ’, mnyk being verbal noun of mny- ‘ think, consider ’, 244.2, 290.4, eto., 
as at 195.1. The first element remains obscure. 

119.4, 6, 121.5 ^nwi: ‘noise’, read (mw, as at 343.4 and, in mnwfd 
‘made a noise’, 99.6, 117.7. Cf. BSgd. nwB (correctly TSP, 13, 23, against H, 
apud Gershevitch, J RAS, 1946, 180, zwB), Yayn. nóvva (Jagn. teksty, 296a, 
4 navo), borrowed into NP as nof (a), nof idan. 

120.6 mZFWdn’w: glossed puat, sušk kard (Pishro) so not 'schob"'! 
The ordinary verb ‘to dry’, however, is yw'sy-, 407.8. Probably *'óBw-, 
cf. PXt. alwoyal ‘ parch, scorch’; < *dwaba- or *dwaya- * 

120.7 £. mz@d@’n’d ...: Wetzstein’s Ar. text has no object (-ma@a), so the 
NP glosses are irrelevant. The Xw. translates ‘ the pool absorbed the water ’, 
cf. 266.3. Similarly the next gloss, w’yry’r, is not ‘(the water) hissed’ but 
‘ subsided, was absorbed ’, as at 76.5, 218.6, wyry- < “awa-garya-. 

120.8, 122.1, 129.8 mgry(y)d, 130.1 miryd, 215.4 mniryd (!), 187.2, 315.4 
mpzptd, etc. ‘shone, flashed’: for all this odd variety read mfzp"d, as at 
469.8 (H, Dict., 'Bzp-). The pointing m@zptd once at 372.3 is extraordinary. 

121.8 znc p’rwzd: sabuk sud, read rnc, as at 408.1, 500.7 (but TYC We, 
246.1), or better *rfjj, cf. BSgd. ryncwk-, etc. (H, BSOAS, xx, 3, 1945, p. 482, 
n. 5). zne is f. or pl. of znk ' small’. 

122.7 ?y zyz: ‘frog’, read *wyz < Av. wazaya-. 

123.1 ’stnb-t’ryn (2): read ’sinb’wh == buzurgi (az éiz-é), as at 326.4. 

123.3 mrc Al’l-z’dyk: v. Benzing’s note, p. xix. 

123.8 "y spynyk 'BCByk: ‘the iron nail’. Read (’)spnynk < 242.2 spny 
‘iron’, as MSgd. ’spnyny. The shape of ’BCByk suggests *’ncpny- “to prod’, 
92.3. 

123.8, 157.2 &nsyd: ‘ went astray ’, read #n#d, *8n3- < *fra-nasya-, with 
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assimilation as in $n'$y- < *$n'sy- < *franasaya- * lead astray ’, 367.7 (similarly 
škš-, H, Hb., p. 119, n. 3). | 

125.2 mC’BBd’hybr: the better NP gloss is omitted, yamz kard bar vay 
suzan-rá ‘ told defamatory tales about him ’. The scope of Ar. namma suggests 
a connexion with 352.4, 491.6 c't"k = suxan-1 posida and ‘ riddle’, so perhaps 
*me tyd- from an *’c’ty- meaning ‘ insinuate, traduce ’. 

195.4 rhmt @’BYr @’c: rahmat bad bar tu. Read B’nbr (-n- so pointed), as 
already Bogoljubov, * Lié.’, 10, no. 67.7? 

125.5 f. RNB-R^W: ‘snotty’. With *rnb cf. Pth. rwmb, NP rum, Sed. rwB 
‘mouth’. -w appears to be the pause form of rw- fraw] * be runny (nose) ’. 

196.6 tpyd: ‘ palpitated ’, read tpd, as at 101.7. 

127.3 zywyc hy b’knd: ‘ buried her alive’, read zywne hy wknd. zywne is 
fem. of *zywnd"k (wrongly zywyd'k 296.2, 507.8), pres. part. corresponding to 
zyw- ‘live’, ef. Pth. jywndg : jyw-, MSgd. jwndyy : jw-, PXt. Zwandäy, etc., and 
to be distinguished from zywk, 157.6 ' person’, as PXt. Zówag. nkn-, v. my 
114.7. | 

198.1 y’bxw’re FC’n: the -c suggests a fem. noun, requiring y. The 
following word is (")Bc'n ‘is’ (q.v. H, Dict., and Hb., 116), as at 410.3, etc. 

198.3 f., 369.3, 489.4 krk: ‘group, guroh’ is surely the same word as 45.1 
grk — NP galla (with the only pointed g in the MS, v. my 73.3). 

199.5 ?y b’rx: ‘hire, wage’, read p'rz [sic], as at 381.7; cf. Av. pära- 
‘debt’ ? 

129.7 yBSdyn P'kedyn: these appear to be two verbs, m addition to 
'"miyd'h 119.5 and mt hy@ x'zyd 427.1, all ‘punched him’. Both then have a 
notional pl. object in -n, v. my 113.4. The first remains unconnected, but the 
second could be “lke-/Igj-, a denominative from *lakat-ya-, cf. NP lagad * kick’. 

130.5 f. BBCwk: ‘ snout’, read pnewk, as at 370.8, and cf. Oss. fonj ' nose, 
tip’ (Abaev, ZESOJ, 497). '*BgBYk: read ¥bBn”k (H, Dict.). 

130.7 y’r’r: ‘they ran’, read y'zr, v. my 107.1. 

130.7 f. érye: ‘ample’ of shadow, read as at 408.6 érbc [sic], fem. of *érbk, 
with the same stem as *érb- ‘ preponderate’ 78.8, 463.5 (pointed c-!), caus. 
érby- 391.1, NP éarbidan ‘ preponderate, abound °. | 

131.4f. rysd y? xyr; y?rysne: similarly 263.2, 360.7, read rBs-; not 
*rys- ‘tear’, v. my 105.3; in view of 45.7 (-n- certain), 233.3 Brneyn ' (she- 
camel) in heat’, i.e. *Brnjyn ‘ desirous’ < 485.4 'Brng (423.2 'Bryg) ‘ desire’, 
cf. Pth. 'brng ‘zeal’ (H, TPS, 1945, p. 154, n. 2; but connexion denied 
Dict., s.v.), < *abi-ranaka-, perhaps *rns- ‘ be desirous, in heat’. 

131.6 ?y powd: ‘refuge’, final -8 at 155.7, but apparently *yOwd [sic] at 


13 M, N. Bogoljubov’s articles will be cited thus : 
‘Gast. = ‘ Üasticy v xorezmijskom jazyke °, UZLU, No. 305, 12, 1961, 81-4. 
* Lid.’ * Liénye mestoimenija v xor. jaz., UZLU, No. 306, 16, 1962, 6-15. 
* Mest.’ * Mestoimenija v xor. jaz.', KSINA, rxvu, 1963, 99-103. 
* Pis’m.’ = * O nekotoryx osobennostjax arabo-xorezmijskoj pis^mennosti', NAA, 1961, 
No. 4, 182-7. 
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435.1, with an excess of points which may be sec. manu. Possibly *upa-davata- 
> *bôwd > *pOwS by assimilation. 

132.1 bwndst w’e’yt: read w cyt ‘therein entered’; ‘uninvited’ is 
probably ' without invitation ’, cf. 495.7 wnd- ‘ invite’, Pth. w(y)nd- ‘ pray ', 
prwnd- * beseech °’, but the ending -SB is unique; = JP, Kurd. -&t? 

133.7 DRd: bigast, dr- intrans. to dry-, v. my 91.1. 

134.2, 377.6, 408.2 fy:xfrd : ‘in doubt’, read f-yxfrd, as correctly at 503.5 ; 
v. also my 148.7. 

136.1 ’xyzk: ‘dust’, read ’xOrk, as in 459.3 f. xOrk-B’m = aak-rang. 

136.3, 167.4, 170.2, 192.2, 215.6 p’Zmyd: with Z presumably from NP 
pizmurdan; but cf. Pth. wyzmr-! Read p'rmyd, prmy- ‘ die, wither’, like 
Waxi permor-, < *pari-mrya-. 

136.4 y? pepyk: bahdna, read pen’k, as at 377.8 (sic, not petyk), 445.4. 

136.8, 237.2, 248.6, 305.7 p’cxR’zd: ‘be fragrant’ is plainly perw’z-, as 
correctly at 255.5. 

137.6 kj: both NP and Xw. glosses read gé ; so too at 407.6. 

138.4 "y óstyw: darvés, here dstw. Henning’s hope (‘ Lg.’, 435) that this 
represents *ó3tw (like Sgd. d3tw’n) incompletely pointed, appears to be dashed 
by the plainly marked -s- at 436.7. 

138.5 WBryd: read c'Br'd, as correctly at 290.5; cBr- ‘insert, inflict’ 
< ah-bar. 

139.7 mcBXYZd y’ twh: bijosid tanaš (mistranslated) is ‘he became 
flustered °’, as at 146.4. Probably *meyayzd, from a compound verb mey-ayz-, 
ht. ‘ anxiety arise ’, cf. the independent n. f. meyk ‘ concern ’ at 227.6, 449.2, etc., 
< mati-. 

141.7 m’st y xsyn: ‘it melted’, read st, as tsd at 213.6. 

142.1 nwe ny6r; ?strc nwe: evidently the same as bre, 415.4. For 
* valueless ' a */b-ary/ might be expected, or */b-aZ/, but */b-arj/ is impossible. 
bre, if the pl. of *brk, appears to mean ‘ without work’. Perhaps *bzc should 
be read, pl. of *bzk * bad °’, 116.2, 212.7, 280.5, etc. (though -z- never pointed). 

142.2, 479.4 y.’mnk, 447.5 y:?’mnk: from no occurrence is it certain that 
‘summer’ is m. or f. Though probably mase. (v. H, ‘ Lg, 426) like MSgd. 
"mynyy, PXt. menay, against North.Kurd. havin fem., there is no justification 
for the points. 

142.3, 148.5, 378.7 bwsmy'd: mehmdni is plainly pointed with initial p- at 
371.2, but B. gives the points to the preceding -c. 

142.4 ?y Ssy’k: a vayl * phantasm, vision ' may well ‘ foreshadow ° some- 
thing (š < fra- ; 514.5 y’ sy’k, fem. * shadow ’), but there is no other justification 
for writing more than &S.B'k here. 

142.7, 267.7 mWHdybr: certainly read mw Bhd-. Possibly *’wbh- ‘ be 
fitting ' < upaya-, like Pahl. abay-, NP bayad < *upaya-; formally cf. 'zh-, 
309.5 mahd, < x$aya- ‘rule’. 

143.3 h’D’RByd: for Ar. ndka one would expect the common wty-, 
283.6, etc., perB-, my 152.6, or ’yy-, my 188.5, except that all are transitive. 
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But this appears to be /'r'zy"d which, with f-, -w, at 235.2, 387.6, 490.3, 5, 492.4 
means ‘reached (with the hand), procured’. If 74.1 'y hr'zyk = kaëida is a 
* stretch (of road) ’, the glossator may have intended ‘ stretched (self) out ” for 
dar bistar ämad (as Pashro). ` 

144.2 e:byrgk: ‘cloudy’, v. my 187.1. 

144.5 *y bywd’k, 238.3 f., 344.5, 346.4 biwb'k: payda, read bywd’k, as 
correctly at 301.2, 382.2, etc. bywB'k < *apa-gaudaka-, as the verb bywnd- 
* uncover, reveal? < *apa-gunda- (like BSgd. *py'wnt-, TSP, 6, 83, not neces- 
sarily < -gundaya-, as H, Hb., 117), intrans. basy- ‘appear’ < *byzy- 
< *apa-gudya- under the influence of the p. p. *bast < *apa-gusta-, cf. the 
converse nywnd- ‘hide’, nasy- ‘be hidden’, 293.6, 500.4 mnasyd < *nyzy-, 
397.8 næstk * hidden °. 

144.6 hana...: the gloss is Ar. mi6lu dna, the verb at 144.4. 

145.2 f’rz’wyd’h: ‘adorned it’, read initial B-, as at 481.7, though else- 
where always f-, 151.2, 393.5, 402.1, 412-15, 463.2, 471.4, 479.8. 

145.3 cm hybr &’ryd ; mre em-é?rnyk: ‘ put the (evil) eye on him; a man 
doing this (‘ayién)’. This cannot be merely S'ry- ‘have’, or (formally) 
dry- ‘turn’ (v. my 91.1). Read, probably, w'zyd, em-w'zynk (v. my 158.7). 

146.6, 208.7 msBxnd’h: ‘ransomed him’, the extra stroke of the -B- 
is a mistake, cf. 416.6, 438.7, 448.7 msxñd- (H, ‘ Lg.’, 434). 

148.7 B’xircyd: ‘doubted’. As ‘doubt’ is yxfrd, 440.7, 446.5, the verb 
must be a denominative *yxfrcy-, here y’xfreyd. 

150.2 méf’nyd’n : lit. ‘ scattered them ’, read -df’ny-, as correctly at 147.7, 
232.6, 416.6 (H, ' Lg.’, 432). 

bfcyk: ‘cure’, this reading from 506.7 where, however, initial y- is 
clear. Cf. 502.8 Y'Bfd ‘remedy’; perhaps *y’ yBd ‘the remedy ', whence 
*yBj"k ‘ cure’, < Av. yapta- ‘ boon’. 

150.3, 342.1 ywzk’wk: ‘sufficiency’, abstract from 70.4, 150.3 Buwzk 
‘enough ". Possibly *twzk ‘ sufficing ’, cf. MSgd., Pth. twj-, MP, NP toz- ' make 
good, requite °. 

151.4 B’mnk, 243.7 B’mn: ‘ mangy ”, read p'mn(k) as Av. paman-, BSgd. 
pm, PXt. pam ' mange ', pamon * mangy ’. 

152.1 y? pows: this reading is impossible, and *o0w0 is masc. at 131.6, 
155.7. Read y BR’ D, * interdicted ' rather than * Asylplatz”. 

152.6 p'cgdye : concubuit cum ea, read p'erBd-, as at 352.8 (for b’erfdys) 
< *perB-. 

153.1 ?y *kwyne: for méva-yi da the p. p. pl. of *’kw- ' pick (fruit) ’ is to 
be expected. To judge from 403.6 ’kik, p. p. of 'k- ‘do’ (< krta-, against 
mdk < mrta-), this could be *’kwt’c. But some past participles end in -nk, 
pl. -ne, e.g. *óknk (my 100.7), and 112.8 "y krwn’c = nàzun- bar-čida < krwy- 
‘ pare ’, so *’kwnc is equally possible (v. H, Dict., ’kw-). 

153.2 m’kNBByd’h: ‘bent it’, read m'knbyd'h (the second -B- is a 
lapsus), as at 98.8, q.v. supra. 

153.3 y? wRDk y'.wxy: gardii- rod. At 138.5 y wrd"k means ‘the 
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becoming, issue’, and the verb *wrd- ‘ become’ is attested (Frejman, XJ, 
115 top, *zr wrd). Here the glossator has deleted an alf after y; it 1s perhaps 
the masc. verbal noun from ’wrd-, 452.6 mwrdd, ‘return, baz gaštan’, 
*/i-äwardik/. In the related fem. form /yà àw-/| also becomes y’w-, 175.3 
y’wrd’k-mync ‘wc * the place of returning’. y’way is to 175.6 y "wa (< *waasu-, 
H, Hb., 115) as y’šy-: y §, v. my 73.6. So better simply y’wrdk y wey. 

157.1, 190.4 *BRdyd : ‘trod’, not ‘travelled’, in view of 283.5. If, as 
seems likely, the stem is *'br-, cf. Khot. dspar- (Bailey, Proleris, 21); Xw. 18 
then unique in using 4/ spar without the s- here, but v. my 90.3. 

157.8, 452.4 y? "wre: ‘ going out’ is ’wee < *uz-iti-, verbal noun to *'way- 
* go out’ (v. H, * Verb ', p. 48, n. 3). 

158.3 grdr: ‘better’ is so pointed at 367.3, but this is probably one of 
the rare examples of over-pointing, against frdr at 318.4, 450.4, 487.4 (H, 
* Le”, 433). 

158.6, 297.8 f. ’st’rk (")Gzptyk: ‘ shining star’, must be 'Bzpn?k, pres. part. 
to 'Bzp-, v. my 120.8. 

158.7 jnybt hy &?ryd: ‘led (the horse) by his side’, read *w’zyd, the 
common verb for ‘led, drove ’, e.g. 216.7, 222.6. In wzy- two verbs, wadaya- 
‘lead’, as Pth. w'y-, Khot. bay-, and *wdzaya- ‘ cause to move °, coincide. 

160.3 f£. p’r’skmyd: at every occurrence, 97.7, 161.1, 433.5, 437.5, 439.6, 
this corresponds to NP birubüd ‘ snatched ’, and it is this meaning of Ar. zalaba, 
rather than ‘ deceive’, that the glossator has understood. Of ’wspk, cf. 98.1. 

160.8 ^y ^wüy'dy[k]: ‘hungry’, read *w8y’wnd, an alternative to 412.7 
'wáynd analogous to ’¢/ey’wnd * thirsty ’, 225.8, 342.4. 

161.6 "y pe’BY®: ‘Gqibat, is confirmed by 61.1 *pc’b0 [sic, -c- certain], 
344.6 (-b0 certain), so pc'b"0. 

162.7 mrc &:nsbt: read *0-nsb ? The glossator seems to have understood 
nassäbat as *ba-nizad, cf. 399.3 f. 0-znk, 331.3 f. As) = ba-asl. 

164.1 BERBRd’h: ‘beat it’, read mkwndd’h, as at 207.6, 208.4. With 
"kwnd- ‘beat’, p. p. "kstk 207.6, cf. ’ckwnd- ‘hammer’, 188.6 mekwndd’h fy 
chwnd%k, and the passive ’ks- ‘ be beaten ', 457.8 mks"d, < *kutsa-? NP kutak 
‘ cudgel ’, kudin(a), kudang ‘ fuller's mallet ' may be related. 

165.1 wfyrk: ‘snow’ can scarcely be other than *wfrk, MSgd. wfr, 
Av. wafra-, etc. 

166.1f. bxsyd ; "y bydyk: nék Sud, etc. Other glosses, however, ardsta, 
säxta, etc. (Pishro), show this to be *yxsvd, the same as 455.8, 466.4, 498.8 
[sic] yast, from yxs- ‘ be firm, ready ^, pass. to ywzy-, v. my 75.8. The p. p. 
qyd'k occurs in the Qunya, v. Bogoljubov, ‘ Pis’m.’, 187, nos. 90, 91. 

166.8, 211.5 Sfs?nyd'"h: ‘filed it’. Neither S is pointed; assuming the 
common preverb §-, one would expect assimilation of the second sibilant, as in 
PRE, Pnsvd (v. my 123.8), Zw'Zyd (my 82.2), so Y FSnyd'h. 

167.5 f£. RCSN-pnd’k : rah-i rast yafta. The -N is imaginary and there is 


14 A. A. Frejman, Xorezmijskij jazyk, Moscow-Leningrad, 1951. 
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no evident reason for writing more than RCS-. rast is generally equated by 
’wôk, 50.5, 407.2, ete. ; Xw. rst, rtk mean ' true’ (H, ‘ Lg.’, 435). 

167.6 f£. y^ 'nne; y?"nyne, 464.3 y? 'NBnc: sar- rah, read ’nbnc < *ham- 
panti- everywhere. The -y- of B.’s 347.5 ?ynbe appears to be sec. manu. 

167.8 mrmxsyd: ‘slept’, read mzmas%d, as correctly at 288.7, 292.2, the 
-z- from 490.6 zmac, fem. of zmydk ‘asleep’, and the caus. *’zma’sy- 377.3, 
413.8. 

169.2 f., 227.2 KSB: ‘dull (market)’, perhaps *kst, cf. Pahl. kast(ag) 
* diminished ’. 

170.8 p’sys: ‘command’, read b’ôys, as at 369.7, 404.3, 7, etc., 
< *upddasa-, cf. Skt. upa-a-dis. 

171.2 mbxyt’h: ‘cut it’, read mpxyt-, as at 202.4, 402.2. 

171.3 y? tncyne prm'dyk : ‘ plötzlich emtretende Vorfall ’ translates neither 
Wetzstein’s Latin, nor the Xw. accurately. prm’d’k is an ‘accident, mis- 
fortune, bala’, 109.3, 201.2, etc. 

b’r’kyd’h: pardgand is of course p’rkiid, as at 202.7; MSed. also pr’kn-. 

171.4 f. bs’rt: ba$arat, mispointed -s-, deserves some comment (as it is 
correctly written at 484.5), not simply copying, in *b8’rt-ABryntk. 

171.6 f. DBkrc, DBkyr: ‘trade’ and ‘merchant’, are perhaps *wykre, 
wykr resp. cf. MSgd. aw’gr ‘merchant’ < *wahdkara-; ‘trade’ is then 
probably the pl. of a *wykrk. The simple form *wyk ‘ business’ is perhaps to 
be seen in 291.3 fy wBkD’R, i.e. *fy wyk-9'r ‘in the affair’. ‘ Price ”, however, 
is wh, 5.7, 169.8, etc. 

173.5 c? txd’h: ‘restrained him’, read @érd’h, as at 436.2; p. p. there 
Cix dk, so stem čtx-. Similarly 309.4 ‘ drove him away ’. 

173.8 e'Byd?h: ‘heated it’, with 0- taken from 187.5 Pwy- ‘ burn’ ? 
Probably *t’by- < Av. tapaya-, as NP tabidan. t'byd also occurs in other 
meanings, 134.4, 372.6, 509.8 [sic] ‘ hit the mark’, 76.4, 89.5, 110.7, 183.6, 
195.6, 398.6, etc. ' pointed, vowelled (Arabic letters) °’, cf. 38.5 tb ‘ spot", 192.7 
vb‘ point ’, but this must be from another root, perhaps basically ‘ to mark ’. 

175.1 mxyzdyd’n: sic! For ' was grateful for them’, read *manwryd’n, 
*'pnwry- being a denominative from Av. cinaoÜ0ra- ‘ satisfaction °’, cf. 169.3, 
177.1 banwr’we ! ingratitude ’ (H, * Lg.’, 434). 

175.6 b’eysyd’h: ‘interpreted it’, to be read with initial p- and perhaps 
without the second -y-, as 406.1 p’cysd’h ‘likened it’; cf. Man. MP p’cyh-, 
XSgd. p. p. peyst ‘teach, taught’ < *pati-éaila-, -&ista-. Without proof of 
the palatalization of -0- by a preceding -i-, however, it may as well be *peysy- 
from *-éaisaya- as *-Éai0aya-. 

176.6 y? TBBWk ...: the Xw. translates a different NP gloss, muhra-yi 
vay bišikast bala-yi muhra-sikan (Pishro), lit. ‘the back-breaking calamity 
broke his vertebra(e) ’. The letters tb- seem plainly pointed in the MS, so perhaps 
*tbNwk ‘vertebra’. For muhra-sikan it is certainly compounded with -mzk, 
showing the trans. verb ‘to break’ to be mz-, against intrans. m’zy- (v. my 
112.2) ! 
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177.3 #Dtyc: ‘came out from it’, apparently *Pwt-, < *£w-? Sed. also 
$w- ‘go’, as in Wir. 

177.8 "y bn’wynByk: not ‘helper’ but ‘ victory-giver”, pres. part. of 
bn^wy-, 350.8, 376.4 D'w'wiid'h, caus. of bnw- ‘ win’, 165.6 b’nwd. In view of 
356.7 füwyn"k ‘destroyer’? < 'f'wy-, 265.6 *Ewynk (for -yn*k 2) * violent’ 
< &'wy-, and only particles in -nk from other verbs in -y-, it is presumably 
bn'wyn"k, the extra stroke of the -B- being a lapsus. 

178.5 y’ Bywne: ‘appearance’ is ’Bywnc with initial /ä-/, as 194.8 f. 
b'Bywne ‘ugly’ shows, so read y'Bywne. 417.5 y Bywnc'h ‘his appearance’ 
shows it to be fem., another example of /ya aC-/ > y’C- (v. my 105.6, 153.3). 

D’R’myd’h: the glossator has understood nazarahu as ‘looked for, 
expected him ’, not ‘ gave him respite ’, i.e. wr’ myd’h, from *wr'my-, a variant 
of 437.2, 478.4 wr myd- and 461.7, 467.2 mwr myd-. | 

178.6 mckYd?n: 'pecked them’, in view of 59.2 y’knk’h ‘its beak’ 
(i.e. ‘ pecker ") is probably *méknd’n, from *(’)ékn-, [H, Dict., *fkn-]. 

m'Sknyd'h: ‘carved it ’, why -S-? With the preverb đ- present, the -S- 
must be part of the root, obviating a connexion with BSgd. skn- ‘ *engrave ? 
< *uz-kan-; a derivation from 4/ *(s)kar is no easier to establish, considering 
BSgd. ’skr’nt- ‘injure’, PXt. skan- ‘ cut out? < *uz-krnt-. 

178.7 m’Zyd’h: there is no clear reason for taking the point as -Z- instead 
of -N-. Conceivably to dress (NP barazid, not bi:razid) a millstone, 374.1 y 'r6, 
is ‘to make it grind’, ie. *@raya- > *'ry-, here *m’rñd’h; cf. 317.6 mnd’n 
‘ground them (corn) ’, *’n- ‘ grind’ < *arna-, as PXt. anal. However, in the 
Qunya, *mnd()mz"k describes a millstone which zūd bisyar ard namikunad, 
le. a ‘non-grinder’, suggesting a stem *(’)mz-; perhaps *mz- < *marz- 
(cf. 427.8 *prmz- ‘ rub, touch ") and here caus. *mZy-. 

179.2 ?ndrYnk: baz-dàranda ‘hindrance’, read "ndZynk, pres. part. of 
"ndZy- ‘ fetter’ < handarzaya-, 438.4 mndžyd. 

180.4 y? mndkTrm’n: ‘disobedient’, -t- at 196.8f., is certain from 
375.4 *kirm’n ‘ obedient’. 

180.6, 30.1 ’y pstn: ‘bedding’, read *bsin < Av. upa.starana- (cf. PXt. 
braston, EV P, 16); cf. *bstn-, 302.6 b’stna’h * spread, flattened it, bigustaranid ’, 
< *upa-strnä-. 31.3 pstrhng is a loan from NP b[pistar-ahang ‘ coverlet '. 

180.6 mBRd’n: ‘combed, fluffed them (wool) out’. The -R- is no less 
certain than in the passive *Brs-, 248.1 *mBrs’r [not mfrsy’r, though H, 
Dict., also "frsy- ; the ‘y’ appears to be a catch of the pen-nib only] ‘ (the 
curls [Ar. j‘d, not fyd]) were dishevelled ’. 

180.8 b'rytye: ‘extracted it’, read p-, as correctly at 223.4, 241.4, eto., 
from 450.3. 

181.8 y? MT: is nothing but the Ar. /ny0 ‘ feminine’, as at 296.4. 

182.2 jfk: read éfk, v. my 90.8. 

. 182.9 b’dynBNdbyt br! b’6’h: ‘licked it with his foot’, a mistranslation 
of the Ar., largely mispointed. Cf. 192.3 b'énbydyw f- ‘ kicked it with...’ 
and 302.3 "nbnyd ‘it kicked’. If ’npny- ‘to kick’ and ‘to make flicker’ 
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(v. my 78.1) are both essentially only ‘to brandish’ or the like, it is not 
surprising to find a specialization of ‘kick’ including the word ‘foot’, viz. 
*/paô-anpaniy-/. So read *p’dnpnydybr pr’ po h (pr 392.5, ete., pò 387.3). 

182.4 B’hd *y ’S: ‘the camel kicked’, perhaps related to *b’h- ‘shake’ 
(v. my 95.8), cf. the meanings of ’npny- above; < *upiha- ? 

182.5 t’byd’h: ‘shook (the dust out of) it’. Instead of yet another t'byd 
(v. my 173.8), perhaps *?’pyd, caus. of *tp- ‘ palpitate ’ (my 126.6). 

182.8 °y fy w' Wy: ‘surplus’. -wy is elsewhere an adverbial suffix; despite 
the appearance, this is perhaps *’By’w’wk, to 64.7 Byw as the NP zyadatt 
is to ziyádat. For *’B°, cf. 385.3 mBy wyd’ h = ziyäda kard (Gn-rà). 

P wh: the corresponding NP dar bini-yt 6 (Ptshro) is wanting. 

183.4f. k’cyd’h, key’dk: ‘threw it, thrown’ are mistranslations of 
Ar. lagata, etc., which may have been canfused with laga‘a (hardly alga, 383.7). 

183.6 S’bnxyd’n: ‘combed them (hair) ’, delete the -y-. In 438.5 Fbnxd 
it 18 in pause. 

184.1 y??xr-wre: ‘sunrise’, read -’wzc, v. my 157.8. 

184.2, 196.5 f. rnk, 478.5 rnkyn: ‘ colour, coloured ’, read *rng, v. my 73.3. 

184.4 nyck? D: ‘ripe’, read nyck’r, as in the abstract (pl.) 424.7 nyek’ r’ we 
* maturity ' [sic]. 

184.7 °y pó?mk?wyk: ‘dyeing’ or ‘dipping in water’? Why pô-, for 
BD-* The glossator presumably distinguished saby from siby. 

185.1, 190.6, 223.5 mwSyd-: ‘chewed...’. The -s- is so marked in 401.1 
mwsy dk, lit. ‘ chewed ’, i.e. * a morsel (of meat) ’. 

185.6 "y k’m ?y B^mBBk-6rk?n: ‘the mouth of the person fasting ’, 226.5 
B'mBBk Bryd: ‘he fasted’. Cf. Qunya (Frejman, XJ, 110) prmk w’fyb 
ky'àynk Br’mk’my ‘I am obliged to fast on Friday’, 398.8 ’ôynk ' Friday ’. 
Since ‘ to fast on Friday’ is y’dynk Br-, ‘he fasted’ in general (rõzı dast) is 
presumably *y’my6k Brvd (508.5 y my = roz), though the *y’- remains obscure. 
The ‘ faster ' is then "y *y’my8k-Brk. 

187.1 y... byrgyk: ‘cloud’, when pointed, always has b-, 342.8, 351.3, 
367.1, 379.5, etc., but the unique spelling 408.5 bryBvk shows it to be ultimately 
the same word as MSgd. pryByy and presumably Khot. p(r)yaura-, 1.e. *pari- 
abra-ka- > *paréB(r)ak > |parefik| > /perBik/, with *p- throughout, and 
*@nyrBk ‘ cloudy’ 144.2, 479.6. | 

187.4 BZe nye?r^y^gS$^y mr’w-mynyc: the plural verb and adjectives 
show this not to be an exact translation of the Ar. ‘ the palm tree became tall ’. 
In ‘ Parthian’ Pahlavi the same word bin (cf. BSgd. Bnd, < *bré.na-) is used 
of horses’ manes (Pahl. texts, 4.7) and the palm tree’s foliage (ibid., 110.5). 
The X war. (’)f3 ‘mane’ 38.6, 7, 437.7, 467.1, and ‘neck plumage’ 514.5, 8, may 
well also be the word used here in the plural, so ‘the date-palm *frondage ’. 
(H, Dict., 'Bs ‘ uncertain word ’.) 

188.2 zwpynydybr: a Xw. denominative *z/Zwpyny- ‘to spear with a 
z/z6pin °’ is much more likely than a lone and ad hoc NP *zdpinidag. But like all 
verbs of striking (v. my 113.4) it has a notional pl. object, so *Zwpynydyn. 
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188.5 mfy@h: read myyd’h, *yy-, cf. PXt. yowol, yay-, Oss. qäyon, Waxi 
yay-, etc. 

189.4 x'ryd'h: alternative translation of ‘(the arrow) passed by (the 
target) ', read a’rd’d, cf. 472.4 a’r’r'd ‘ they passed ’. 

190.1 y? pryc?k-mync ’we: ‘the leaving-behind place”. The verb, corre- 
sponding to Sgd. pryc-, is only otherwise found in the Qunya (Frejman, XJ, 
98, 104), twice as pry-, i.e. from *pari-raixs- not -raič-, so read the inf. also 
pryz k. 

190.6 b'zMYsyd?h: ‘rubbed it’. The closest verb ‘to rub’ is šmšy-, 
190.1, 2, 7, 471.1 £mágd, indicating *prmsy- (without the assimilation), here 
prmsy@h; < *pari-musya- (to accommodate Bal. mušag) * 

192.2 ?y m’ny’e: not ‘inner part of the house’, but its ‘inhabitants’, 
as 297.5; pl. of *m'ny' dk, p. p. of mny- * dwell’, 198.4, 199.1. 

192.7, 210.8 y’me: read “se, pl. of *"m£, ‘ all, in general’, < Ar. ele, 


192.8, 238.3 B'é'wd'h: ‘polished it’, can be from nothing but *bd’w- 
< *apa-dàwa-, cf. 73.5 8’w- = BSgd. ‘ anoint’, NP zidüdan < *uz-daw. 

193.4 w’zyd’h: ‘killed him’, read either w’znd@’h, as at 104.5, 149.7, 204.4, 
and so pointed 447.8, or w’zñd-, in view of 347.4, 352.2, ete., w’zyd-; < awa-jan-, 
Pth. *wjn-, PXt. waën-, etc. 

194.3 xwnydyd : ‘ delayed it’, read zwnbdyd, as at 342.3, T. 

194.4 NP has only *péztan ‘ twist’; read bibext ‘ sifted’, from the same 
4/ vaik as prwycy-. 

197.8 P’Rk’Syd’h: ‘imprisoned him’, cf. BSgd. prk’3 ‘ imprisonment’, 
MSgd. prqyí- ‘imprison’ < *pari-kasaya-. The outcome of -&-y- in Xw. is 
uncertain, but *-sy- seems likely, so *prk’sy-. 

199.2 kCZRY?we mkyd: ‘ practised divination’, pointed ka-. "kwrzy'we 
cannot be separated from Av. ka-z"aroioi- ‘ witch’, cf. Arm. kavard * magician ' 
(Hiibschmann, AG, 162). This is another fascinating survival of Avestan ter- 
minology in medieval Khwarezmian, providing a suitable note on which to 
pause. Pages 200-517 of the facsimile and Benzing’s treatment of them will 
yield much more worthy of discussion. 


[Addendum. 178.5 : the correct ’Bywnc ‘ appearance ’ throws an interesting 
light on a B Sogdian word, Dhy., 207 pry"fywwk. In a loosely translated 
sentence this corresponds to FY 3, Skt. premaniya (Weller, Mon.Ser., m, 
1938, 92). Instead of Gershevitch’s analysis (GMS, §§ 202 fn., 1114) as 
pry” B + -ywn’k, it can now be seen to be pry-” Bywn’k ‘ of lovely appearance ’, 
a rare example of a bahuvrihi of the type of Parth. fryhn’m ‘ of beloved name’. 
Probably MSgd. fryrw’n too is ‘ of loved soul’, rather than ‘ soul-loving’ as 
Henning later translated (BSOAS, x1, 3, 1945, 470, with n. 3).] 


15 [On which, see now Schwartz, art. cit., p. 389.] 
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bfn- 90.1 
bywó'k 144.5 
bywnd- 144.5 
bkn- 114.7 
bmz- 82.8 

bn’ wy- 177.8 
bwwynYk 177.8 
bnw- 177.8 
bny- 108.8 


bsmyr- 82.6 
*bstn 180.6 
bsin- 180.6 
bErt(-hBrynvk) 171.4 
*bwcy- 97.2 
*bwndst 132.1 
bxnwr'we 175.1 
bxsy- 144.5 
byn- 108.8 
*bzk 84.4, 142.1 
Ben ‘ is” 128.1 
Bcwn'wk 84.8 
Bncy- 80.8 
Brneyn 131.4 
*Bryn 97.7 
Brz wy- 145.2 
c'ivk 125.2 
cBr- 138.5 
cépwy- 87.8 
om-w zynk 145.3 
Cwlk 81.8 

C’'tx- 173.5 
eaxy'k 96.2 

é k 90.8 

èf k-pcy’k 90.8 
ékd¥k 100.7 
ékn’k 100.7 
érb- 130.7 

érbc 130.7 
éw'xy- 96.2 

éx- 96.2 

dry- 91.1 

*Sky 111.3 
*Skyy- 111.3 
órw"k 81.4 
dst¥w 138.4 
frdr 158.3 
f'wynvk 177.8 
gé 13.3, 137.6 
grk 73.3, 128.3 
grym 73.3 

gwr 73.3 

y'z- 107.1 

y Bs- 129.7 
yrycYk 88.5 
yy60b'n 103.8 
hBdn 79.1 
hr’zy- 143.3 
hr’zyk 143.3 
fd 180.6 

Jwbk 81.8 

kcy- 183.4 
key’dk 183.4 
krwn"c 153.1 
krwy- 153.1 
*kst 169.2 
*karzy’we 199.2 
*ikc- 129.7 
*m'dvk 104.4 
mny- 192.2 
mny’c 192.2 
mzy- 112.2 
m'zyk-mynk 112.2 
meyk 139.7 


mcyxyz- 139.7 
mdk '19.1 
mndktrm’n 180.4 
*mnd(’)mz"k 178.7 
mny- 118.4 
mwsy- 185.1 
muwsy'dk 185.1 
my0 185.6 

mz- 176.6 
*mzy- 178.7 
n’c 182.8 
nyck’r 184.4 
nyck’r’we 184.4 
nyr- 113.1 
nywnd- 144.5 
nkn- 114.7 
nkndk 114.7 
nps- 84.1 

nr- 83.8 

nrcy- 107.5 
nrcyk 107.5 
nr§- 83.8 
nastk 144.5 
nxsy- 144.5 
nyncy- 118.1 
nynd 118.1 
ps 182.3 

p dnpny- 182.8 
gp’ mn(k) 151.4 
p'rz 129.5 

pe b"0 161.6 
gc- yk 90.3 
pchhyk-'yk 90.3 
penvk 136.4 
pcpkk'wk 86.2 
perf- 152.6 
pexró 95.8 
pozw'z- 136.8 
peyk’wk 90.3 
peys(y)- 175.6 
pef (-pcy' k) 90.8 
*pmyc/z 77.7 
pnewk 130.5 
pr kñ- 171.3 
pr skm- 160.3 
prB'ry- 85.7 
prey- 107.5 
prdys- 111.6 
prftk 9.32 
*prk’sy- 197.8 
prov d*k 171.3 
prmrcy- 107.5 
*ormsy- 190.6 
prmy- 136.3 
prmé- 178.7 


prwycy- 194.4 
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prars 95.5 

pry- 180.8 

pryx- 190.1 

pryx kmync 190.1 
pstrhng 180.6 
*p0wû 131.6 


rng 13.8 
rng-dry'cy 91.1 
rngyn 184.2 
*rns- 131.4 
r&t 167.5 

rtk 167.5 

rw- 125.5 

rys- 105.3 
skrBk 77.3 
spny 123.8 
spnynk 123.8 
ey'k 142.4 
Sbnz- 183.6 
*4f Eny- 166.8 
éy'ry- 91.7 
#yr 91.7 

Syr- 91.7 
smsy- 190.6 
§n’&y- 123.8 
nS- 123.8 

&S Bk 142.4 
*fpo- 177.3 
w’zy- 82.2 
Swe- 82.2 
wy- 177.8 
& wynk 177.8 
lb 173.8 
*Pby- 173.8 
*Ppy- 182.5 
ts- 141.7 
tsy(’dk) 104.4 
tb 173.8 

*tbk 80.8 

*tb Nwk(-mzk) 176.6 
tp- 126.6 
*tryngw6 94.5 
*twzk 150.3 
*twzk wk 150.3 
0’ BywsYk 113.1 
Fwy- 173.8 
0fy'n 112.1 


yd-mt 87.1 
ñk 113.1 
0nk-nyr'd"k 113.1 
0pyrBk 187.1 
0sl 162.7 

üznk 162.7 

wh 171.6 

wzy- 145.3, 158.7 
wóst*E 83.8 
wfrk 165.1 
wyry- 120.7 
wyz 122.7 
*wyz- 100.8 
wnd- 132.I 
wr'kr 88.6 
wr'zy- 91.8 
wrd- 153.3 
wrdk 153.3 
*wyk 171.6 
*wykr 171.6 
*wykre 171.6 
wyr'n 88.6 
wzñ- 193.4 

xbé 113.4 

abéy- 113.4 

xr 99.8 

zr- (-d) 189.4 
zr'k 110.8 

*zrd, 96.8 
zr-gw0"k 99.8 
zOürk-B'm 136.1 
zwpc"k 95.4 
ewpcy 95.4 
awnb- 194.3 
*y’myOk(-Brk) 185.6 
*ypcvk 150.2 
*yBd 150.2 
yydvk 166.1 
ymz- 112.2 
yw'sy- 120.6 
gwzy- 75.8 
yafrey- 148.7 
yafrd 148.7 
yxs- 75.8, 166.1 
zBykmnyk'wc 118.4 
zBñ- 90.1 
zmydk 167.8 
zmac 167.8 

znk 121.8 
*zwpyny- 188.2 
zyw- 127.3 
zywk 127.3 
zywnc 127.3 
zywndk 127.3 
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TOPIC CLAUSES IN MALAY’ 
By N. G. Pars 


Clauses of the kind described in this article as topic clauses occur commonly 
in both spoken and written Malay. However, such clauses have not so far been 
fully accounted for in formal analyses of Malay syntax, nor, except in Miss 
M. B. Lewis’s recent book,? have they been described by the use of Topic as 
an additional element in clause structure. The purpose of this article is to 
give a much fuller description of such clauses? and to suggest that analyses of 
them using Topic as an additional clause-element have advantages over the 
alternative analyses in terms of Subject, Predicate, and Complement alone. 


Elements of topic clauses 

Topic clauses are of two kinds, verbal and nominal. Both kinds of clause 
contain the following minimal elements: a topic (T), a subject (S), and a 
predicate (P). Verbal topic clauses may contain a complement (C), depending on 
the class of verb 4 which is the exponent of P. A further element, the adjunct 
(A), is optional, except when a verb of the class B II ii is operating as E 

T always precedes or follows the elements S, P, and C (in whatever order 
they may occur), but A is positionally free, except that, when the exponent 
of P is a verb of the class B II ii, A immediately follows 5. 

The elements T, S, P, and C occur in the following sequences : 

i. In verbal clauses—TSP, SPT; TPS, PST; TSPC, SPCT; TPOS, POST ; 

TCSP, CSPT; TPSC, PSCT 
ii. In nominal clauses—TSP, SPT 


Relationship of Topic to other elements 

The relationship of Topic to the other elements of the topic clause is that of 
a, topic (or theme) to a statement (or comment) on that topic. Taken separately, 
the ‘ statement’ part of the topic clause is syntactically analysable as a regular 
nominal or verbal clause, and it carries the intonation tune (terminating with 
a fall in pitch) which commonly accompanies declarative clauses in Malay. 


11 am grateful to Enche Mazlan Bador for acting as an informant for this article, and to 
Professor E. J. A. Henderson and Mr. P. Amin Sweeney for valuable suggestions. 

2M. B. Lewis, Sentence analysis in modern Malay, Cambridge, 1969. See footnotes 90, 98, 
126, 151, 161, and 243, and p. 184. 

3 This article covers declarative and interrogative clauses, both passive and non-passive, 
on the assumption that this will suffice to demonstrate the advantages of using Topic as an 
additional clause-element, and will enable others to extend a similar analysis, where appropriate, 
to other kinds of clause. For definitions of ‘ passive’ and ‘ non-passive' see E. M. F. Payne, 
Basic syntactic structures in standard Malay, Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1964 (pp. 26, n., 
and 94). 

As Payne points out (p. 88), an interrogative clause is distinguished from a declarative 
clause by the presence of an interrogative particle or by a rising intonation tune, so that the 
two sorts of clause may, with these modifications, be described in the same terms. 

4 This article follows the definitions of word classes, and subclasses of verbs, proposed by 
Payne. 
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However, the fact that Topic is separated from the ‘ statement’, not by the 
prolonged pause typical of the end of the sentence, but only by a potential 
suspense pause (more frequently realized when Topic follows the * statement °) 
makes it necessary to regard topic and ‘statement’ elements as comprising a 
single clause. The relationship of Topic to the ‘ statement’ is marked, with 
one exception, by the presence of one of the pronouns dia, -nya, or mereka, 
which acts as Subject or Complement (or, for example in noun-groups, as part 
of Subject or Complement) and which refers to Topic. 
Examples of pronouns marking topic relationship : 
1. -nya = Complement 
Buah stu, Al; makan-nya 
T , S P C (acomma marks the potential suspense pause) 
That fruit, Ali ate it 
H. -nya = part of Subject 
Minyak ini tinggi mutu-nya 
Log. E S 
This oil, high (is) its quality 
The only exception is that, when the Subject is a Yang piéce,9 and the 
Predicate is one of a small number of words including the verb ada and the 
adjective banyak, the ‘statement’ may not contain a pronoun. 
e.g. Kéreta-kéreta stu, ada yang bérwarna hitam 
(Yang piece) 
T My S 
Those cars, there are which are coloured black 
(Some of those cars are coloured black) 
The referential relationship between Topic and another element is 


symbolized by a superseribed line, thus: T,PS. This line also distinguishes 
between clauses with the same sequence of elements but different referential 


É't o e mM 
relationships, thus: SPC,T and SPO,T. 


Exponents of clause elements 
The exponents of Topic are nouns or their syntactic equivalents,’ except 
Ist and 2nd person pronouns. 
Examples : 
i. Topic = noun 
Ahmad térmashor bérani-nya 
TY og: - S 
Ahmad, famous his courage 
(Ahmad's courage is famous) 


5 See Payne (p. 64). : 

€ As defined by Payne (p. 63), the syntactic equivalents of a noun are: noun phrase, noun 
group, verb form operating as head of nominal phrase, Yang piece, pronoun, deictic, down- 
graded (included) clause. 
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ii. Topic = noun group 
Univérsitr Malaya, létak-nya di-Lémbah Pantai 
T , X P 
The University of Malaya, its situation (is) in the Pantai Valley 


iii. Topic = included clause 
Dia marahkan kita, ada pasal-nya 
T , P S 


(That) he is angry with us, there is a reason for 1t 


The exponents of Subject (in verbal or nominal clauses), Complement (in 
verbal clauses) and Predicate (in nominal clauses) are nouns or their syntactic 
equivalents, except that in three kinds of verbal clause (see table; structures 
marked with figure 7”) the exponents of C are restricted to the noun phrases 
semua-nya ‘ all of them/it’ and sa-tengah-nya * half/some of them/it’ and the 
noun group kebanyakan-nya ' most of them/it’. This list could probably be 
extended to include other similar expressions of quantification. 


Examples: 
i. Subject — noun 
Verbal clause. Sawah itu, Al ménchangkul-nya 


EL, ~ P C 
That rice-field, Ali hoed it 
Nominal clause. Buah im, rambutan nama-nya 
d^ 3 58 P 


This fruit, rambutan (is) its name 


ii. Subject = noun equivalent 


Verbal clause. Pérkara wm, susah ményiasat-nya 
T , P 
This affair, difficult to investigate it 
Nominal clause. Rumah saya, atap-nya zeng 
T Q8 P 


My house, its roof (is) zinc 


iii. Complement — noun 
Verbal clause. Ménjual obat dia, orang itu 
P C S, T 


He sells medicine, that person 


iv. Complement — noun equivalent 
Verbal clause. Hasan ménchuri-nya, dutt itu 
S P C, T 
Hasan stole it, that money 
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v. Predicate = noun 
Nominal clause. 
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Buah in, nama-nya nénas 
| 4 v P 
This fruit, its name (1s) pineapple 


vi. Predicate — noun equivalent 


Nominal clause. 


The exponents of Predicate in verbal clauses are either a verb of one of 
the classes listed in the table on p. 568, or a prepositional phrase with one of 


Bilek imi, sa-puloh kaki panjang-nya 
K 3 S P 
This room, ten feet (is) 1ts length 


the particles ka-, dart, or d-. 


Structure of verbal clauses 

THe table shows which classes of verb operate as Predicate in verbal topic 
clauses, and what sequences of clause elements may occur in each case. 
Examples of all the structures shown in the table were accepted by my 


informant, and a selection of these examples is given below. 


I. Exponent of Predicate = verb 


A I O-form T SPC 


P TT 


PC,T 


P mm 


PC,T 


É— 


CS,T 


on 


TR 


hJ 


T.OSP 


oe 


CSP,T 


ATT 


mé-form T,SPC 


diform TSPC 


om, 


T,PSC 
tér-form T SPC 
SPOT 


PCS,T 


Pérémpuan itu, laki-nya mnum arak 
That woman, her husband drinks spirits 
Dia jual buah, orang Mélayu itu 

He sells fruit, that Malay 

Ah makan-nya, buah itu 

Ali ate it, that fruit 

Jual obat dia, orang atu 

He sells medicine, that person 

Sayor ini, sémua-nya dia běl 

These vegetables, he bought all of them 
Isi-nya boleh kita makan, buah itu 

The contents of it we can eat, that fruit 


Sawah tu, Ahmad ménchangkul-nya 
That rice-field, Ahmad hoed it 


Orang itu, harta-nya di-rampas oleh pënyamun 
That person, his property was seized by robbers 
Orang itu, di-rampas harta-nya oleh pënyamun 
That person, his property was seized by robbers 


Rumah itu, pintu-nya tërtutup oleh angin 

That house, its door was shut by the wind 
Rumah int tak tërbeli oleh-nya, Che Ali itu 

This house couldn’t be bought by him, Che Ali 
Tértutup oleh angin pintu-nya, rumah itu 

Its door was shut by the wind, that house 


A II la 


A II 1b 


À II 2 


tér-form 


AIT8 
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Tak térbelt oleh-nya rumah ini, Che Ali itu 
This house couldn't be bought by him, Che Ali 
Rumah itu, tértutup pintu-nya oleh angin 

That house, its door was shut by the wind 


Minyak n), mutu-nya tinggi 

This oil, its quality is high 

Minyak ini, tinggi mutu-nya 

This oul, its quality is high 

Tinggi mutu-nya, minyak ini 

Its quality is high, this oil 

Che Ali itu, bapak-nya sakit jantong 
Che Ali, his father has heart trouble 


ST Sakit hati bapak-nya, Che Murad itu 


His father is annoyed, Che Murad 


Bangunan int, tingkat-nya lima 
This building, its storeys are five 
Bangunan im, lima tingkat-nya 
This building, its storeys are five 


Pémampin2 méreka bérkumpul, orang2 bandar itu 

Their leaders assembled, the people of that town 

Orang2 kampong itu, bérkumpul pémimpin2-nya ` 

The people of that village, their leaders assembled 
Askar2 itu, kètua-nya bérjumpa kami 

Those soldiers, their leader met us 

Sémua-nya saya jumpa, wang itu 

I found all of it, that money 


Orang itu, wang-nya térjumpa oleh polis 

That man, his money was found by the police 
Térjumpa oleh polis wang-nya, orang itu 

His money was found by the police, that man 
Térjumpa oleh dia wang saya, orang itu 

My money was found by him, that man 
Orang itu, térjumpa wang-nya oleh polis 

That man, his money was found by the police 
Téryumpa wang dia oleh polis, orang itu 

His money was found by the police, that man 


Hasil-nya sudah turun, pérusahaan im 
Its output has fallen, this industry 
Pérusahaan imi, sudah turun hasil-nya 
This industry, its output has fallen 
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T,SPC Baju int, lëngan-nya këna paku 

— This coat, its sleeve got caught on a nail 
SPC,T Apa kéna-nya, budak wns? 
-—~ What’s the matter with him, this boy * 
T,PCS Baju ini, këna paku léngan-nya 

_ This coat, its sleeve got caught on a nail 
PCS,T Kéna péluru dia, askar itu 

He was hit by a bullet, that soldier 


tér-form T,SPC Askar itu, kawan-nya térkéna oleh péluru 
That soldier, his friend was hit by a bullet 


BIT: TSPC Che Hasan itu, abang-nya kéhilangan rumah 
í Che Hasan, his brother has lost his house 
T,PCS Che Aziz itu, kéhilangan rumah bapak-nya 
Che Aziz, his father has lost his house 


B IIii T PSA Gunong itu, kétiga tinggi-nya di- Malaysia 
That mountain, its height is third in Malaysia 


B II im T,SP Pak Awang, hati-nya mémbatu 
— Pak Awang, his heart was like stone 
SP,T  Hati-mya mémbatu, Pak Awang itu 
His heart was like stone, Pak Awang 


B IL iv T,SP Anak itu, tangis-nya mémanjang 
_ That child, its crying was prolonged 
PS,T Mémanjang tangis-nya, anak itu 
Its crying was prolonged, that child 
B II vi T,SP Pérusahaan int, hasil-nya sédang ménurun 
This industry, its output is declining 


BIIvü TSP Ahmad itu, bérani-nya térmashor 
— Ahmad, his courage is very famous 
SP,T  Bérani-nya térmashor, Ahmad «tu 
—. His courage is very famous, Ahmad 
TPS Ahmad itu, térmashor bérani-nya 
— Ahmad, his courage is very famous 
PS,T  Térmashor bérani-nya, Ahmad ttu 
His courage is very famous, Ahmad 


B Il ix TSP Dia itu, orang-nya 1 pémalu 
Him, his person is shy (he is a shy person) 


11 Orang-nya. There is no problem about describing this example and the two which follow 
as topic clauses, but it is leas easy with clauses like the following : 
(a) Saya pémalu orang-nya ‘Iam a shy person’ 
(b) Engkau malas orang-nya * You are a lazy person ?. 
The difficulty about treating (a) and (b) as topic clauses is that -nya does not normally refer 
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SP,T  Orang-nya pémalu, Che Asmah itu 

Her person is shy, Che Asmah 

T,PS Che Harun itu, pémalu orang-nya 
Che Harun, his person 1s shy 


B II x SP,T  Wajah-nya sa-rupa, budak2 itu 
Their faces are alike, those boys 
T,PS Méreka itu, sa-rupa wajah-nya 
_ Them, their faces are alike 
PS,T  Sa-rupa wajah-nya, orang2 itu 
Their faces are alike, those people 


B II xi T,SPC Che Asiah itu, bapak-nya bérkéchilan hati 

Che Asiah, her father is offended 

SPC,T Abang-nya bérkéchilan hati, Che Musa itu 
His brother is offended, Che Musa 


II. Exponent of Predicate = prepositional phrase 
ka-, di-, dart T,SP Kota Mélaka, létak-nya di-pantar barat 
_~ The town of Malacca, its situation 1s on the west coast 
SP,T  Bapak-nya dari Siam, budak itu 
_— His father is from Thailand, that boy 
TPS Kota Mélaka, di-pantai barat létak-nya 
—  Thetown of Malacca, its situation is on the west coast 
PS,T  Ka-mana lari-nya, Ki Ah stu ? 
To where did he run, that Ali ? 


Structure of nominal clauses 
The following structures occur 

T,SP Bilek im, panjang-nya 15 kaki 
This room, its length is 15 feet 
T,SP Bilek m 15 kaki panjang-nya 
This room, its length is 15 feet 
SP,T  Panjang-nya 15 kaki, bilek imi 
~ Its length is 15 feet, this room 

SP,T 15 kaki panjang-nya, bilek imi 
Its length 1s 15 feet, this room 


to lst or 2nd person pronouns. However, none of the alternative analyses fits any better. 
Orang-nya cannot be regarded as a parenthetic clause adjunct, such as mithal-nya (see Payne, 109), 
since the potential pause is at (X) not (Y): 

Saya ini (X) malas (Y) orang-nya ‘I’m a lazy person ’. 
Nor, secondly, can clauses (a) and (b) be treated as grammatically parallel with cases like the 
following, in which -nya has a determinative function : 

Kami ményewa rumah di-bandar. Rumah-nya kéchil . . . ‘ We rented a house in the town. 
The house was small . . .”. 
Perhaps, therefore, examples (a) and (b) should be construed as topic clauses, irregular to the 
extent that lst and 2nd person pronouns are operating as T. 
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Alternative analyses 


In the following paragraphs, alternative analyses, in terms of Subject, 
Predicate and Complement alone, are applied to representative examples of 
the clauses described above, and compared with the suggested analyses in 
terms of Topic. 

I. (A) Ahmad stu térmashor bérani-nya (verbal clause. Exponent of P = verb 

B II vii) 


Payne (p. 92) analyses this as follows 
Ahmad stu térmashor bérani-nya 
S P C 
Ahmad’s bravery is famed (literally: Ahmad is very famous in 
respect of bravery) 


Payne takes -nya as a nominalizing suffix and cites as an analogy for his 
description 
Orang itu sakit pérut 
S P € 


That man is sick (in) the stomach 


Payne also gives the PCS structure 
(B) Térmashor bérani-nya Ahmad itu 
which 1s analogous to 
Sakit pérut orang itu 
P. S 
Sick in the stomach (is) that man 
The above analysis of (A) and (B) is quite acceptable. However, two further 
structural variations, identical in meaning with (A) and (B), are also found, 
though not noted by Payne. These are 
(C) Ahmad itu bérani-nya térmashor 
(D) Béram-nya térmashor Ahmad itu 
These clauses cannot be analysed in terms of Subject, Complement, and 
Predicate within Payne’s framework, in which the structures SCP (clause (C)) 
and CPS (clause (D)) are impossible. The analogy with Orang itu sakit pérut 
no longer holds, since the sentences 
*Orang itu pérut sakit (cf. Ahmad itu bérani-nya térmashor) 
*Pérut sakit orang itu (cf. Bérani-nya térmashor Ahmad itu) 
are impossible. 
Analysis with the additional element Topic, however, can account for all 
four clauses (A), (B), (C), and (D), as follows 
(A) Ahmad itu, térmashor bérani-nya 
JD & : S 
Ahmad, famous is his courage 
(B) Térmashor bérani-nya; Ahmad itu 
P Ss, T 
Famous is his courage, Ahmad 
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(C) Ahmad itu, bérani-nya térmashor 
T: 3 S P 
Ahmad, his courage is famous 


(D) Bérani-nya térmashor, Ahmad stu 
S ys T 
His courage is famous, Ahmad 


In this interpretation, bérani is operating as a noun (see paragraph below 
on grammatical neutrality), while -nya is performing its normal referential 
function as a pronoun, the referent being Ahmad. As the table and related 
examples above show, Payne’s analysis faces similar difficulties, and Topic- 
analysis has similar advantages, in a number of analogous clauses, namely 
those in which the exponent of P is a verb of class A II la/b, A IL 3, B II ii, 


iV, VI, 1X, OT X. 


II. (E) Minyak ini tinggi mutu-nya (verbal clause. P = verb A II Ia) 

Like example (A) in the previous section, this clause may be analysed in 
terms of Subject, Predicate, and Complement only, as follows 

Minyak ini tinggi mutu-nya 
S P C 
This oil (is) high (as to) its quality 
The same considerations that applied to example (A) also apply to example (E), 
namely that only Topic-analysis accounts equally well for the clause and its 
three structural variants. In addition, the analysis of clause (E) as SPC is 
open to two other objections : 

i. The presence of -nya diverges from the parallel with orang itu sakit pérut, 
since a strict parallel would be 

Minyak ini tinggi mutu 
This objection is not insuperable, since within Payne’s framework the exponent 
of Complement may be a noun equivalent, and as this includes noun groups, 
mutu-nya may operate as Complement. 

ii. The stronger objection is that tinggi ‘high’ does not collocate with 
minyak ‘ oil’, but does with mutu ‘ quality’; ie. the sentence M inyak ni 
tinggi would be grammatical but nonsense. Other examples bring out this 
collocational difficulty more clearly : | 

(F) Pokok itu masak buah-nya 
That tree ripe its fruit 
(G) Orang stu luas mata-nya 
That man wide-open his eyes 
In (F) masak does not collocate with pokok, and in (G) luas does not collocate 
with orang. This shortcoming of the SPC analysis, that it collocates subjects 
and predicates which are uncollocable, is avoided if clauses (E), (F), and (G) 


and many like them are described as topic clauses : 
{ 
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(E) Minyak ini, tinggi mutu-nya 
S S 
This oil, (is) high its quality 
(F) Pokok itu, masak buah-nya 
D s E S 
That tree, (is) ripe its fruit 
(G) Orang itu, luas mata-nya 
zo S 


That man, (are) wide-open his eyes 


IIT. (H) Sawah itu Ahmad ménchangkul-nya (verbal clause. P = verb A I) 
Payne (pp. 96-7) analyses this clause as follows 
Sawah itu Ahmad ménchangkul-nya 
C S P 
That rice-field Ahmad hoed it 
and says that -nya, or a repetition of the Complement, may occur in CSP 
structures when a me- form operates as Predicate. As other examples of CSP 
structures Payne gives 
(J) Sawah itu Ahmad ménchangkul 
(K) Sawah itu Ahmad changkul 
CSP is clearly a satisfactory analysis of (J) and (K). But extending the same 
analysis to (H) raises two problems. First, -nya is unexplained. Second, the 
potential suspense pause after itu is considerably longer in (H) than in (J) 
and (K). For these reasons it seems better to take -nya as the exponent of 
Complement, and to describe sawah itu as Topic, thus 
Sawah itu, Ahmad ménchangkul-nya 
T , S E C 
Clause (H) would then cease to be an exceptional CSP structure, and become a 


ATTN 
regular topic clause of the structure T,SPC. 


IV. There is, finally, an alternative analysis which could be applied to all 
the clauses described above as topic clauses, that is to treat them as nominal 
clauses, i.e. Subject followed by Predicate, both elements having as exponents 
nouns or their equivalents. This is the analysis given by Lewis (p. 154, n.) to 
the following clause 

(L) Apa pasal-nya awak . . . tinggalkan kawan . . .? 
S 


P S P C 
(incl. clause) (included clause) 
S P 
What is the reason of it you left me ? 
(Why did you leave me ?) 


This description could also be applied, mutatis mutandis, to the following 
clauses, analysed above as topic clauses, and to any of the examples of verbal 
and nominal topic clause structures listed earlier 
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(H) Sawah itu Ahmad ménchangkul-nya 


S E C 
(included clause) 
S iP 
(E) Minyak ini tinggi mutu-nya 
S. P 
(incl. clause) 
S P 


The disadvantage of such an analysis is that it ignores the essentially equational 
relationship between subject and predicate in the Malay noun clause. Typical 
noun clauses are 

Saya guru 

© P 
I (am) a teacher 
Mënuai padi itu kërja pérémpuan 
S P 


Reaping padi (is) women’s work 
However, the relationship, in example (H), between sawah itu and Ahmad 
ménchangkul-nya, or in example (E), between minyak ini and tinggi mutu-nya, 
is not equational, but referential. On the other hand, analysis of clauses like 
(H) and (E) as topie clauses corresponds clearly with their internal relations, 
and this gam in clarity outweighs any loss of economy caused by the intro- 
duction of a new clause-element. 

The analysis of clause (L) as a topic clause would be 
Apa pasal-nya awak . . . tinggalkan kawan . . . ? 


S B. C 
(included clause) 
S P: a T 
What 1s the reason of it, (that) you left me ? 
(Why did you leave me ?) 


Grammatical neutrality 
The analysis of some of the clauses mentioned above depends on recognizing 
that some adjectives (or verbs A II 1a) are grammatical neutrals able to act 
also as nouns. 
e.g. panjang ‘ long/length ? 
Bilek ini, 15 kaki panjang-nya 
Lun ox ci P 
This room, 15 feet (is) its length 
The ability of a number of words of this class to function as C in clause 
structure, to operate as head of a noun phrase and to collocate with in, 


1? In poetry, adjectives may also act as S in clause structure: 
Walau chantek mémbéri mudarat * Although (what is) pretty brings harm 
Dia mésti di-puji, di-kagumi It is always praised and admired °’ 
(from Chantek, by Awam il-Sarkam, in Ali Haji Ahmad (comp.), Puisi baharu Mélayu, 1942-1960, 
second ed., Kuala Lumpur, 1966). 
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qualifies them for additional status as a subclass of nouns, as the following 
examples show : 
C in clause : Dia ménghilangkan léteh 
He dispelled tiredness (i.e. rested) 
Head of noun phrase, and Bërat badan-nya 100 paun. Bérat ini bukan-lah 
collocating with im : luar biasa 
The weight of his body is 100 lb. This weight is 
not unusual 


These examples make it necessary to modify Payne’s statement (p. 70) that 
adjectives (verbs A II la) operating as head of a nominal phrase must be 
nominalized with -nya. 

Teeuw has drawn attention to the fact that certam words ‘close to 
adjectives ’, which ‘ express states of mind, emotions or feelings ’ (his class A 3), 
share some usages with nouns.? Such words would be included in Payne’s 
verb class A II la. 

Other cases of grammatical neutrality are given in Payne (pp. 60-1) and 
in an article by Asmah Haji Omar on word classes in Malay.“ 


13 A, Teeuw, ‘ Some problems in the study of word-classes in Bahasa Indonesia °’, Lingua, XI, 
1962, 419. 
14 Asmah Haji Omar, * Word classes in Malay ', Anthropological Linguistics, X, 5, 1968, 12-22. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CAODAISM 
II. BELIEFS AND ORGANIZATION ! 


By R. B. Surrg 


The religion of Cao-Dài is fundamentally, and deliberately, syncretic. 
Since it includes Christ and Moses (but for some reason, not Muhammad) in 
its pantheon, the Western student might be tempted to see it as essentially 
an attempt to bridge the gulf between East and West by finding a sort of 
middle way between Christianity and Buddhism. It is possible that some 
Caodaists who have acquired a thorough Western education in France but 
maintained their religious belief do in fact see it in those terms, but most of 
the Caodaist literature indicates that the real basis of the syncretism is an 
attempt to bring together the three religions of the Sino-Vietnamese tradition. 
In this attempt, Christianity has only a peripheral position, and nothing has 
been adopted from Christian teachings that would seriously clash with the 
underlying doctrinal tolerance of East Asian religions. The most important 
feature of Caodaist syncretism is that it brings together elements of Taoist 
spirit-mediumship with a concept of salvation that was originally Buddhist. 
If any one of the three Sino-Vietnamese religions may be said to be dominant 
in Caodaism it is religious Taoism; but since the Caodaists themselves 
frequently refer to their religion as ‘ reformed Buddhism ’, that is a point which 
must be demonstrated rather than taken for granted. I propose to analyse some 
of the most obvious elements of Caodaism under four headings: spirit- 
mediumship; the Cao-Dài and other spirits; salvation and the apocalyptic 
aspect; and hierarchy and organization. A concluding section will deal 
briefly with the possible relationship between Caodaism and certain religious 
sects in China.? 


I, SPIRIT-MEDIUMSHIP 

It is hardly surprising that in the account of Caodaism compiled by Gabriel 
Gobron, the spiritist element stands out very sharply, since he himself appears 
to have become aware of the Vietnamese religion through his interest in French 
spiritism.? Probably the same was true of Paul Monet and other Frenchmen 
who attended séances in Sàigón and agreed to propagate the religion in France. 
This being so, neither is it surprising to find occasional references in Vietnamese 
writing to the European spiritist movement. French spiritism, as an organized 
movement, had come into being at the same period as the French moved into 


1 For part 1 see BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1970, 335-49. 

? I am very much indebted to conversations with Dr. Marjorie Topley and Mr. Michael Saso 
for several of the ideas followed up in the present article; neither of them, however, should be 
held responsible for any particular statement herein, save where directly acknowledged; still 
less for any errors. 

3 The word spiritism will be used here merely because it was preferred by the French spiritists, 
with whom the Caodaists had much oloser contacts (and more in common) than with Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ spiritualists ?. 
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Cochinchina. Its founder, L. H. D. Rivail (1804-69), better known from 1856 
till his death by the pseudonym Allan Kardec, was the proprietor of a school 
in Paris and a proponent of the ideas of Pestalozzi, at whose Swiss school he 
had been educated. He fell in with the fashion of playing with tables tournantes 
which developed in France about the years 1854-5; but he took it more 
seriously than most and in 1856 published a book, Le wre des esprits, consisting 
of answers to his questions about philosophy and ethics received at a number 
of séances.4 It was followed in 1861 by his Lévre des médiums, and in the 
meantime he launched the Revue Spirite at the beginning of 1858. By his death, 
he had created an organization capable of surviving him, which still existed 
in France in the 1920's. It was a distinctive feature of the spiritism of Allan 
Kardec (as opposed to Anglo-Saxon ‘ spiritualism ’) that messages from the 
beyond were always received in written form, by means of the table tournante, 
the ‘ ouija-board ’, or the corbeille à bec. Caodaism too accepted only this form 
of communication with spirits, and it would seem that these European methods 
were sometimes used at Vietnamese séances. In particular it is noted that the 
Phô-Loan group of Pham Công Tac, when it began to hold séances in 1925, 
practised the * European method’; and it is worth recalling in this connexion 
that the ouija-board was,perfectly suitable for the Vietnamese language, once 
it had begun to be written in the roman script of quóc-ngi? instead of in 
characters. 

However, it would be a serious mistake to conclude from the evidence of 
this connexion with French spiritism that the Caodaists, or any other Viet- 
namese, owed either the idea or their techniques of spirit-mediumship to the 
mission cwilisatrice. The practice of spiritism can be traced far back into 
the past of the Vietnamese and Chinese traditions ; and whereas in the West the 
orthodoxy of Christianity was thoroughly opposed to spirit-mediumship, as a 
black art, in China the Confucian orthodoxy never attempted to stamp out 
spiritism as such. De Groot, one of the few Western writers to be interested in 
the practice and not merely the texts of Chinese religion, was able to supplement 
his own observation of spirit practices in nineteenth-century Fu-kien by 
reference to several textual accounts of earlier times. A document relating 
to the T'ang period describes how ‘it was customary for the people to take a 
wicker rice-tray and dress it with clothes, and insert a chop-stick into it by way 
of beak, which they caused to write on a platter covered with flour in order to 
divine 5 An early form, indeed, of the beaked basket. Further evidence of 
Chinese mediumship by means of ‘ automatic writing ' is found in Mr. A. J. A. 
Elliott’s account of spirit cults in Singapore, based on observations made in the 
years 1950-1; he emphasizes that it is quite separate from the ' speaking-kind ’ 
of mediumship, in which the medium talks while possessed by a spirit, which 


5 cf. Allan Kardec (L. H. D. Rivail), Oeuvres posthumes, Paris, 1912, which includes a bio- 
graphical memoir reprinted from Revue Spirite, mai 1869; and Allan Kardec (L. H. D. Ravail), 
The spirits’ book, translated with an introduction by Anna Blackwell, London, 1875. 

5 J. J. M. de Groot, The religious system of China, repr., Taiper, 1964, vr, 1310. 
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is the main subject of his book. He describes a technique in which a Y-shaped 
stick is held by two people, one of them a medium, and writes out messages on 
a tray of sand, one character after another. It is necessary, of course, to have 
an interpreter to identify the characters at great speed.* Sometimes, he says, 
this kind of mediumship leads to the formation of associations of people 
willing to follow the injunctions received by way of spirit-writing. Very often, 
however, the invocation of spirits has no deeper motive than the simple desire 
of those attending to ask questions about their own future. In China, under 
the Ch‘ing (and doubtless earlier) scholars would consult the spirits in this 
way to find out whether they would pass the examinations: an example 
occurs in Wu Ching-tzu's The scholars, where the spirit of Kuan Yü, ' conqueror 
of the devils ’, foretold the future of one of the characters in the novel." Another 
description of a Chinese spirit séance worth mentioning is one by W. A. 
Grootaers, who attended a Buddhist séance in Peling in 1948, when messages 
were received from three Buddhist deities of the Western Paradise.9 It is clear 
that spirit-mediumship was not the monopoly of any one of China's three 
religions but was judged compatible with all of them. 

There are no detailed accounts of Caodaist séances by outside observers 
like de Groot or Grootaers, and so no comparison can be made on that level. 
But it seems clear from the vocabulary of Vietnamese writings on Caodaism 
that they fit into the Sino-Vietnamese tradition. Two phrases occur noticeably 
often: c$u-tién (Chinese ch‘tu-hsien), meaning to ‘ invoke the spirits’ (literally, 
‘immortals ") ; and dàn-co' (Chinese t‘an-chi), meaning the place at which the 
séance took place, or perhaps more specifically the tray on which the spirits 
wrote their messages. The Caodaists appear to have used the word co where 
the Vietnamese dictionaries (related most closely to the North Vietnamese 
dialect) would give ké; it seems to indicate a traditional Sino- Vietnamese 
technique of spirit-writing, but it is possible that the same word was used also 
for the European type of planchette as well. The use of the term dan in this 
context, may have some significance; itis also the term used for the altar on 
which the imperial sacrifices to Heaven and Earth were made, and it is not 
inconceivable that spirit-mediumship originally partook of the nature of a 
sacrifice to spirits as well as communication with them. The terms ct#iu-co’ and 
céu-dan also occur in the Caodaist literature.? 

It would seem that there were certain places in Cochinchina that were 
especially noted- as important dàn (or dàn-tión) where communication with 
spirits could be most effectively made. One of these was at Cai-Khé (Can-Tho), 
and was where Ngó Minh Chiéu held some of his early séances in the period 
1917-20; several àn are mentioned there in the period 1907-37, notably the 

6A, J. A. Elliott, Chinese spirit-medium cults in Singapore, London, 1955, 140-5. 

7 Wu Ching-tzu, The scholars, English translation, Peking, 1964, 126 ff. 

8 W. A. Grootaers, ‘ Une séance de spiritisme dans une religion secrète à Péking en 1948’ 
Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, xx, 1948-51, 92-8. 


? For all these Vietnamese terms, see, e.g. Dông-Tân, Lach-s& Cao-Dai, 1. Phän V6-V2, 
Saigon, 1967, referred to subsequently as Lich-sir, 53 ff. 
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dàn Quang-cudn, which appears to have been subsequently renamed the 
dan Hép-Minh. About 1931, Ngô Minh Chiêu established another, the dan 
Chiéu-Minh° Another famous centre of mediumship was Cao-Lanh; at the 
dàn there, established early this century, it was well known that Ly Thái Bach 
came to write verses. There is no reference, in the documents used for the 
present study, to Caodaist séances being held there; but that possibility can 
certainly not be ruled out. Nor should it be forgotten that Cao-Länh was an 
important centre of unrest in 1930, in which Caodaists were accused of being 
involved. Indeed spirit-mediumship of this kind may well have been more 
wide-spread than any of the source material on Cochinchinese history before 
1920 indicates. Phan Truong Manh mentions a séance at Cao-Lành in 1908, 
when Thu-khoa Huân communicated a message.!? Is it not possible that 
spirit-mediumship was also an element in the secret society activity of 1912-16, 
about which we have only French source material? Was there, for example, 
any connexion between spirit-communication and the making of the amulets 
which Coulet regarded as so important? There is one small clue pointing in 
that direction in Déng-Tan’s account of Ngô Minh Chiéu’s early career: after 
he had sought a cure for his mother by invoking spirits, about 1917, Chiéu 
and a number of friends used a technique of spirit-writing in order to obtain 
amulets to be used for medicinal purposes.!? The curious composition of some 
of the amulets illustrated by Coulet might be explained more easily, if they 
were actually produced at séances; but at present this can be no more than 
a speculative suggestion. 

The ‘theology’ underlying the spirit-mediumship of the Chinese and 
Vietnamese tradition is a subject which has been very little studied, and which 
cannot be thoroughly investigated here. But there is one passage in Gobron 
which suggests that, im spite of his own emphasis on French spiritism, the 
Caodaist séances were based on Taoist beliefs about the nature of spirits. He 
indicates the importance of dm and dwong (Chinese yin and yang) in the 
arrangement of offerings to the spirits; a little later he speaks of the tam-tà4, 
or three essential elements of the universe (Heaven, Earth, and Man), and then 
of the three constituent elements of man: tinh ‘ matter’, khí ‘ vital essence ’, 
and thün ‘spirit, soul’.14 This is the vocabulary of religious Taoism, and it 
was the Taoists in the Chinese tradition who knew most about how to deal 
with spirits of all kinds. Amongst their beliefs was the notion that the best 
person to communicate with spirits was a young boy in whom the dwong 
‘male ' element was very strong: such a medium was called čöng-tú, meaning 
literally a boy who had just attained puberty. The Caodaists also refer to their 
mediums as d6ng-tw, though in practice they were by no means always young 
boys. It is unfortunate that no copy seems to be available, outside Caodaist 

19 ibid., 53, 129 ff. | 

11 Huynh-Minh, Cán-Tho xwa và nay, Gia-Dinh, 1966, 222. 
1? Phan Truong Manh, La voie du salut caodaique, Sàigòn, 1950, 48. 


13 Lich-st, 57. 
14 G. Gobron, History and philosophy of Caodaism, Saigon, 1950, 135, 124. 
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circles, of the book which Ngó Minh Chiéu used as his source of the technique 
of mediumship. It is referred to under the title Van-phap quy-tông.5 But the 
mere fact of reference to that manual indicates that the Caodaists depended 
mainly on Sino-Vietnamese knowledge of mediumship, and that the existence 
of such practices amongst a small minority of Frenchmen in the 1920’s is 
merely incidental to an understanding of the religion. 


II. Tug Cao-DAI AND OTHER SPIRITS 


As with the techniques of mediumship, so with the identity of the spirits 
invoked, Western impressions of Caodaism tend to place special emphasis on 
the European figures whose spirits have entered into the séances, and far less 
attention has been paid to Chinese and Vietnamese spirits. Particularly 
prominent amongst the former is Victor Hugo; another often mentioned is 
Jeanne d’Arc.1® Hugo’s writings, especially Les misérables, made a deep 
impression on French-educated Vietnamese readers; and it would seem that 
he also had the reputation amongst Caodaists of having been himself interested 
in spiritism. (He was an exile in the Channel Islands during the 1850’s and 
1860’s, but may well have mdulged there in a pursuit which was fashionable in 
many parts of France at the time when Allan Kardec founded his movement.) 
But one cannot dismiss the possibility that the main reason why early Caodaists 
mentioned Hugo so frequently in talkmg with Europeans was a desire to 
impress them with their high degree of loyalty to French culture, and perhaps 
thereby to cover up the more essential features of their cult. For men like 
Ngó Minh Chiéu and Nguyén Ngoc Tuong, Vietnamese and Chinese spirits 
must surely have been more important than those of any Frenchman. 

It is possible for almost any spirit to be invoked, or to reveal himself, at a 
séance; usually, it would seem, the name of the spirit is not known until it 
has been communicated, and Caodaists do not set out to obtain messages from 
particular spirits decided upon by themselves in advance. Obviously we have 
information about only a small number of the spirits who revealed themselves 
at Caodaist, and pre-Caodaist, séances in the period 1917-37. Moreover, it is 
likely that only politically unharmful spirits would be mentioned in published 
accounts of the early séances. Phan Truong Manh records a message received 
from the South Vietnamese patriot Thu-khoa Huan at Cao-Lánh in 1908; 
Thu-khoa Huan being the leader of a famous rising against the French in 
My-Tho province in 1874.17 It is not impossible, despite the absence of 
documentary evidence, that the Caodaists also received communications from 
Spirits of that ilk. Might there, one wonders, be some significance in the fact 
that Ngô Minh Chiêu (on Phü-Quôc) and Nguyên Ngoc Tuong (at Hón-Chóng) 
developed their early interest in spirit-mediumship in places which had been 


15 Lich-st, 57-8; Gouvernement-Général de l'Indochine, Contribution à l'histoire des mouve- 
ments politiques de Ü Indochine francaise, vix, Handi, 1934, referred to subsequently as Contribu- 
lion, VII, 54-5. 

18 Gobron, op. cit., 46, 51 ff.; Contribution, vu, 58-9. 

17 of. supra, p. 576. 
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associated with the resistance movement of Nguyén Trung Truc in 1867-8 ? 18 
This possibility can be the subject only of speculation; it is the religious and 
literary figures whose spirit-revelations appear in the published sources. 

One of the most frequently mentioned of these is the Tang poet Li Po, 
known in Vietnamese as Lý Thái Bach. According to Gobron, it was Ly Thai 
Bach who appeared at the first séance attended by Là Van Trung in 1925; 
it was his spirit too which propounded the principal doctrines of Caodaism at 
a séance attended by several Frenchmen in January 1927.19 Mention has 
already been made of the association of that spirit with the dàn at Cao-Lanh. 
Clearly he was of considerable importance for the early Caodaists, for at Tay- 
Ninh his spirit was made ‘ titular’ Giáo- Tóng or head of the religion—earthly 
occupants of the office being regarded as merely temporary incumbents.20 
The reason for his prominence is not made clear in the Caodaist literature. 
The poet was however a well-known Taoist: Arthur Waley's short biography 
of him describes how in the 720’s he met the Taoist master Ssu-ma Ch'eng-cheng 
(d. 735), patriarch of the Shang Ch‘ing school, and also how he qualified for a 
Taoist diploma at a temple in Shantung about 745.21 If nothing else, the 
importance of his spirit in Caodaism is another indication of the Taoist, as 
opposed to Buddhist, affiliations of the religion. Another Taoist spirit who is 
mentioned in Caodaist works is Kuan Ti, the Chinese god of war: in Vietnamese, 
Quan-Thánh-Dé-Qu&n. One of his messages, received by a Caodaist group 
in Châu-Dôc province at an unspecified date, is printed by Phan Truong 
Manh.” We know too that Ngó Minh Chiéu grew up very close to a temple 
dedieated to that deity, and that as an adult he venerated (tho?) Kuan Ti 
especially.?3 

The most important of all the Caodaist spirits was of course the one who 
called himself Cao-Dai Tién-Ong ‘ His Excellency the Grandfather Immortal ’. 
The term Cao-Pai, which in some contexts has the literal meaning of ‘high 
tower’ or ‘high palace’, is commonly used in Chinese as a term of deepest 
respect, and as such was chosen by the Protestant missionaries as a translation 
of Jehovah in the Old Testament.?* Tiên (Chinese hsien) 1s usually translated 
as ‘immortal’; but as we have seen, in the phrase cÂu-tién it is used by 
Caodaists to mean ‘spirit’, where others might have preferred the word thün 
(Chinese shen). Ong is a Vietnamese word, without Chinese derivation, which 
in current usage often means simply ‘ Mr.’, but in this context denotes extreme 
respect of the kind usually accorded to a grandfather. It is similarly used in 
other spirit connexions: for example, Ong Táo is the ‘ hearth god’ found in 
some form or other in all Vietnamese households, whilst Ong Cop is the Tiger 


18 Nguyên Phüt Tán, À modern history of Viet-Nam, Saigon, 1964, 410-22. 
19 Gobron, op. cit., 26, 31 ff. 
20 ibid., 149 ff. 
-~ * Arthur Waley, The poetry and career of Li Po (701—762), London, 1950, 7, 29-31. 
22 Phan Trwong Manh, La voie du salut, 101-4 
23 Lich-str, 43, 58. 
*4 Contribution, VII, 27. 
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in his spirit-manifestation, widely venerated by Vietnamese. The curious thing 
is that none of these words indicates any specific identity for the supreme 
Caodaist spirit: was this a spirit which never had any previous existence 
before his appearance at séances around 1919? Or can he be identified with 
a spirit already recognized by Taoists in China and Viét-Nam? The former 
impression is created by some accounts, which emphasize the gradualness of 
the way in which-he revealed his identity to those who became his first 
Vietnamese adepts. Gobron, speaking of Ngô Minh Chiéu’s invocation of 
spirits on Phü-Quóc in 1919 (an error for 1920), says that ‘among the com- 
municating spirits he discovered one named Cao-Dai, in whom he became 
particularly interested ’.2° This discovery is described in greater detail by 
Dông-Tân.?6 Gobron also reports the early séances of the spiritist group which 
included Cao Quynh Cw and Pham Công Tác in 1925: ‘One of the com- 
municating spirits became particularly noticeable by his high level of moral 
and philosophical teachings. This spirit, who signed himself under the 
pseudonym “ AAA " [in fact, A-A-A, the first three letters of the Vietnamese 
alphabet, with different diacritical marks] did not wish to reveal himself in 
spite of the entreaties of his hearers '.?" The spirit did eventually reveal himself 
as the Cao-Dài Tién-Ong. But Nguyén Trung Hau describes how this latter 
revelation came about, in greater detail than Gobron, and in so doing he 
indicates the real identity of the Cao-Dai spirit: at a séance on Christmas Eve 
1925, this spirit announced his name as Ngoc-Hoang Thwong-D viet Cao-Dai 
giao-dao Nam-Phwong. The English version of his account translates this as 
“Emperor of Jade, alias Caodaist God for the South’, but a more literal 
rendering would be 'Jade Emperor, Supreme Deity, alias Cao-Dài, religious 
teacher of the Southern Quarter ’.28 The Cao-Dài Tién-Ong was in fact none 
other than the Supreme Being himself, and Dông-Tân confirms this by his 
references to the spirit as Cao-Dàs Thwong-De. The Jade Emperor was the 
Supreme Being of the Taoist pantheon, a personal deity of the highest order. 
Dông-Tân also tells us that when Ngô Minh Chiêu returned to Saigon in 1924 
he stayed some of the time at a temple in Da-Kao called the ‘ Jade Emperor 
Palace ’, which seems to confirm his connexion with the cult of this deity.” 
That temple is arranged as a Taoist temple. Here again, careful study of 
Caodaism seems to indicate that its origins were Taoist. 


III. SALVATION AND THE APOCALYPTIC ASPECT OF CAODAISM 
It lies beyond the scope of the present study to attempt a full analysis of 
the spirit-messages, which form the principal source for all the details of 
Caodaist belief and symbolism. One element in those beliefs, however, 1s 
indicated by the very title of the religion, and is of key importance: the belief 


25 Gobron, op. cit., 19. 26 [D ich-sit, 59 ff. 27 Gobron, op. cit., 21. 

28 Nguyên Trung Hau, Lwoc-sit Dao Cao-Dài : A short history of Caodaism, Tourane, 1956, 8. 
The word viét is here the Vietnamese form of the Chinese yeh, meaning ‘ to say’, ‘namely’. 

29 Lich-sir, 81-2; cf. BSOAS, xxxn, 2, 1970, 349. 
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in salvation and in the imminent end of the world as we know it. It will be 
recalled that when Ngó Minh Chiéu parted company with Lé Van Trung and 
the other Caodaist leaders in April 1926, the former established the vé-m 
section of the religion, whilst the latter established the phé-d6 section.99 The 
full official name of Caodaism, as used at Tay-Ninh, at Bén-Tre, and also by the 
‘United General Assembly °’ of 1936, is Dai-Dao Tam-Ky Phô-Ðô ‘ the Great 
Way of the Three Epochs (or Third Epoch) of Salvation’. The idea of three 
epochs of spiritual development is a Buddhist rather than a Taoist idea, at 
least in origin, and amongst Mahayanists 1s often associated with belief in the 
three Buddhas: of the past (Amitabha, Vietnamese Di-da), of the present 
(Sakyamuni, Vietnamese Thich-Ca), and of the future (Maitreya, Vietnamese 
Di-Lac). Some Buddhists (by no means all) regard the ‘ coming of Maitreya ' 
not as a distant event, of no immediate concern to the present, but as an 
imminent day of judgement which could come at any time. The essentials of 
this apocalyptic form of Buddhism were incorporated into Caodaism. But in 
place of the ‘coming of Maitreya’, the Caodaists believe in the inauguration 
of the third epoch by the Cao-Dài spirit (that is, the Supreme Being or Jade 
Emperor) at their séances, beginning around 1920. Since this 'epoch of 
salvation ’ has already begun, the salvation of souls is of the greatest importance 
for all mankind, but above all for the Vietnamese since it was in Viét-Nam that 
the Cao-Dài chose to reveal himself. The question of the precise meaning of 
the term phó-dó ‘ salvation’ in the Buddhist context, and differences between 
it and the Christian idea of salvation, are matters which must be left to 
. specialists in Chinese Buddhism. 

Of the Caodaist writings used for the present study, those of Phan Truong 
Manh place the greatest emphasis on this apocalyptic element of Caodaism; 
it occurs more briefly in the short history of Nguyên Trung Hau. Both 
writers were associated with the Lién-Hôa Tóng-H 0i of 1936, and by 1950 with 
the Institut Caodaique in Sàigón, rather than with the Tày-Ninh branch of the 
movement. There is not enough evidence, however, to conclude that the 
division between these two groups in the 1930's had any doctrinal cause. In 
1950, Phan Truong Manh published (in French) a tract entitled La voie du 
salut caodaique, which contained translations of some of the most important 
messages from the Cao-Dài and other spirits. One of these is particularly 
interesting since it outlines the creation of the world by the Supreme Being, 
and then goes on to describe the three manifestations de la miséricorde divine, 
or alliances (between the Supreme Being and Man ?) which have occurred in the 
history of the world. The first of these saw the sending to earth of les archanges 
des trois sectes: Amitabha (Di-dà), the spirit Thäi-Thwong, and the mythical 
first ruler of China Fu Hsi (Phuc-Hi). In the second manifestation, made 
necessary by man’s moral decline since the first, each of these three beings 
appeared again in a new form: Amitäbha as the Sakyamuni Buddha, Théi- 
Thwong as the sage Lao Tzu (Läo-Dam), and Fu Hsi as Tô-Vuong, identified 


30 of. BSOAS, XXX, 2, 1970, 341. 
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by Manh as Confucius. Here we have the figures usually recognized as the 
founders of the three religions united in Caodaism. The message goes on to 
explain how, also in this second ‘ epoch °’, God sent his only son to earth in the 
West, to reveal his teaching. In the third manifestation there is no indication 
of a triad, nor even a mention of Maitreya, who would have been the logical 
third manifestation of Amitäbha and Sakyamuni. There is, however, a notice- 
able emphasis on the fact that the Supreme Being on this occasion chose to 
reveal himself to the Vietnamese, which made them a sort of chosen people.3: 

The central position afforded to the Thäi-Thwong spirit and Lao Tzu in 
these triads may well signify that, as the founders of Taoism, they were slightly 
superior to the Buddhist and Confucian figures named. The Thái-Thuong 
spirit is mentioned in at least one other Caodaist context: Dr. Hickey found 
that he was one of the deities honoured by the Caodaists of the Ban-Chinh Dao 
and the Tiên-Thiên sects in the village of Khánh-Háàu (Tân-An province): 
his festival was on the fifteenth day of the second lunar month, and the former 
sect referred to him as Thái-Thuong Láo-Quan.?? The pattern of three sacred 
figures in each ‘epoch’ also suggests affinities with the Tam-Thánh ‘ three 
holy ones' of the Taoist pantheon.?? Tt would seem that the Caodaists have 
combined into a single system the Buddhist concept of three ages and the 
Taoist concept of three deities, and in this respect their religion is a genuine 
fusion of at least two Chinese religions. 

In another work, an article in the Revue Caodaïque of the Institut Caodaique, 
Phan Truong Manh discussed the progress of the newly-dawned third epoch of 
salvation and predicted that the ‘ era of incarnation ’ would be superseded by 
the ‘ era of disincarnation ° in the year 1978; a war of 18 years would then be 
followed by a golden age beginning in 1996.34 Tt was in this article that he 
discussed the significance of the term long-hoa (Chinese lung-hua, meaning 
literally * dragon-flower °), which symbolizes the forthcoming end of the world. 
The term also occurs in Nguyén Trung Háu's short history, where the three 
‘ epochs of salvation '—described in approximately the same terms as those of 
Phan Truong Manh’s tract—are called the three ‘ dragon-flower assemblies’ : 
long-hoa hĝi.” Dr. Topley found references to the dragon-flower as a symbol 
of the coming of Maitreya in her study of sects in Singapore. She explains 
that the third Buddha will judge men’s souls whilst sitting under a tree of 
which the long-hoa will be the flower.%6 Phan Truong Manh attempted to 


31 Phan Truong Manh, La voie du salut, 50-8; it is worth noticing that Dr. Topley found 
the pattern of three Buddhas in the sects she studied in Smgapore, but with Dipankara in place 
of Amitabha, BSOAS, xxvi, 2, 1963, 371. 

33 G. C. Hickey, Village in Vietnam, New Haven, 1964, 69, 71. 

33 For this comparison, and information about the Taoist San Ch‘ing (Tam-Thdnh), I am 
indebted to Mr. Saso. 

34 Revue Caodarque, 111 An., décembre 1950, 67-92. 

35 Nguyén Trung Hau, op. cit., 10-11. 

36 M. D. Topley, The organization and social function of Chinese women’s Min l'ang in Singapore 
(unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1958), 131. 
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deduce the date of the forthcoming end of the world (1978) from the structure 
of the two Chinese characters making up this phrase. 


IV. CAODAIST ORGANIZATION 

The pattern of three, and also patterns of five and nine, are reflected very 
strongly in the organization of Caodaism, as it 1s described both by the English 
edition of Gobron (relating especially to Tây-Ninh) and by Nguyén Trung 
Háu (presumably with reference to the groups associated with the union of 
1936). Their accounts are not identical. According to Nguyén Trung Háu 
the three principal organs of the religion were the Bát-Quó^ Dat, the Cu-Trüng 
Dar, and the Hrép-Thién Da Gobron (or rather, the editor of the English 
edition) also lists three organs, but he omits all reference to the Bdt-Quás Dai ; 
his third organ is called the Co-Quan Phwóc-Thién.9? For reasons which will 
become apparent, I propose to regard the former of the two frameworks as 
the more fundamental grouping of three organs. 


(1) Bát-Quds Dar ‘ Eight Trigrams Palace ’. 

Nguyên Trung Hau calls this the vó-vi ‘ non-action palace, governed by 
the Supreme Being (Thwong-DË), which implies an association between this 
organ and the vé-vi side of Caodaism established by Ngô Minh Chiêu in 1926 
when he withdrew, leaving Tây-Ninh to become the centre of the pAó-dó 
‘ salvation’ side. This might explain why there is no mention of the Bat-Qudr 
Dai in Gobron's account relating specifically to Tây-Ninh. The union of 
Caodaists to which Nguyén Trung Hau seems to have belonged did in fact 
include the Chiéu-Minh group at Cán-Tho, and hence had closer links with 
the vô-vi. The eight trigrams were another element of traditional Chinese 
(Taoist) symbolism that was incorporated into Caodaism. Nguyên Trung Hau 
reproduces a photograph of Ngó Minh Chiéu in his white ceremonial robes, on 
which the eight trigrams are clearly inscribed. They are also marked on the 
white robes worn by Nguyén Ngoc Trong in at least one picture taken after 
he had become Gido-Téng at Bén-Tre. 


(2) Cuu-Trüng Dai ‘ Nine Spheres Palace ’. 

This organ, again according to Nguyên Trung Hau, is the ‘palace of 
hüu-hinh”, the material world. The phrase e«u-trüng is sometimes used to 
indicate the ‘ nine spheres’ of the universe, associated with the eight cardinal 
points and the centre; it is also used in connexion with the nine steps before 
the imperial throne. In Caodaism the Cwu-Trüng Dat is the administrative 
organ, or ‘executive body’, and is headed by the highest-ranking Caodaist, 
the G4áo-Tóng. An editorial addition to the English version of Gobron lists 
the nine ministries (vién) amongst which the various executive responsibilities 
were divided, from rites to education to public works. Gobron's own account 


37 Nguyén Trung Háu, op. cit., 17-19. 
38 Gobron, op. cit., 153 ff. 
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indicates a more important division of the Cœu-Trüng Dai into three larger 
sections. Each of these three sections is identified with one of the 'three 
religions ' ; it also has a name and a colour, as shown in the table which follows. 
The table also gives the names of the people who, under Lé Van Trung, occupied 
the highest filled positions in the three sections in 1931. Their religious names 
comprise three elements: the name of the section (for it would seem that 
individuals were assigned to a particular section for life) ; the personal (third) 
name of the individual; and lastly the word thanh, meaning ' pure’, which 
may also have been an appellation for life, or may conceivably have reflected 
a status which would change. Là Van Trung’s religious name was Throng 
Trung Nhut, which indicates that he belonged to the Taoist (TAwong) section ; 
the element Nhwt means ‘sun ’.3® It is interesting to find that the colour 
symbolism recorded by Gobron is found confirmed by one of the few published 
colour photographs of a Caodaist ceremony at Tay-Ninh, taken about 1961.19 


The Ciu-Trüng Dar 
Division Colour Religion Functions Phöi-Sw in 1931 
Ngoc red Confucianism personnel Ngoc Trang Thanh 
* Jade ’. rites (Lé Bá Trang) 
order 
Thái yelow Buddhism finance Thái Tho Thanh 
* High ? building (Nguyén Ngoc Tho) 
works 
Thwong blue Taoism interior Thuong Tuong Thanh 
‘ Supreme ' education (Nguyén Ngoc Tuong) 
- charity 


The Cúu-Trùng Pai embraces nine grades (pham) of adepts of the religion ; 
the higher grades are limited in numbers, but their complements are not 
necessarily full at any particular date.“ 


Giáo-Tông l 
Clhuwóng- Pháp 3 
Düu-Sw 3 
Phoi-Sw 36 
Gido-Sw 72 
Gido-Hitu 3,000 
Lé-Sanh no limit 
Chiec-Viéc no limit 
Nhon-Sanh no limit 


39 Tibu-st Dic Grdo-Téng, Nguyên Ngoc Twong, Sàigon, 1958, referred to subsequently as 
NNT, 19 ff. 

40 National Geographic Magazine, cxx, 4, 1961, 464-5. 

41 Nguyén Trung Hau, op. cit., 18. 
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Gobron’s list contains twelve grades, because he counted as a separate grade 
the three Chánh-Phói-Sw ‘ principal Phéi-Sw’, and also counted separately 
the three sub-grades within that of Chirc-Viéc.% The grade of Chánh-Phoi-Sw 
was certainly in existence by 1931, when it was one of the highest effective 
grades since the higher ones were for the most part unfilled. Trin Dao Quang, 
who had left Tay-Ninh in 1928 and later founded the Minh-Chon-Dao, was 
apparently Chwóng-Pháp before he went, a high position which he may have 
owed to the fact that he was already a sort of priest at the time when Caodaism 
was Inaugurated in 1926.43 Before 1983, Lê Van Trung himself was only a 
Düu-Sw, and he was the highest dignitary at Tay-Ninh in 1931, being followed 
by the three Chanh-Phoi-Sw whose names are given in the table on p. 583. 


(3) Hiép-Tiéón Dai ‘ Union with Heaven Palace’. 

Nguyên Trung Hau says that this organ stands between the Bdt-Qudi Dai 
and the Cuu-Trüng Dai, being the ' palace’ where the Gido-Téng goes to 
communicate with the Supreme Being (Déc Thuwong-DE), and with the Buddhas 
(PAát), the Holy Ones (Thánh), and the Immortals (Tiên), in order to establish 
the way to salvation (pA6-dó) and the release of souls (siéu-r04 toan-linh). He 
goes on to say, ‘the Bdt-Qudi Dai sets forth the pháp and establishes the dao ; 
the Céu-Trüng Dai maintains the pháp and executes the dao; the Hiép-Thién 
Dai protects the pháp and defends the dao’.44 The terms pháp and dao are 
important for the structure of this third organ, because together with thé 
they occur as the names of the three sections (chi) into which it is divided. 
The, in this context, clearly means the material world; dao probably means 
here the practice of religion; and pháp might be translated as ‘rule’ or 
* method ’, since the translation ‘ law ' implies a meaning closer to the Christian 
concept of divine law than is ever found in Chinese and Vietnamese religions. 
In fact, pháp seems to refer to the techniques or methods of mediumship, and 
the French version of Nguyén Trung Háu translates Hiép-Thién Dai as palais 
de médiumnité; the officials of this organ were probably all mediums. Thus 
Pham Công Tac, who held the position of H6-Phép by 1934 and still held that 
position during later years when he was referred to in English-language sources 
as ‘ Pope’, was the chief medium. As such he could hold a position not open 
to Lé Ván Trung. There is no firm evidence of any overlapping of personnel 
between the Hiép-Thién Dai and the Céu-Trüng Pai, though it is impossible ` 
to be certain that there was none at all, since full lists of office-holders are not 
available. Indeed the relationship between the two organs is an important 
problem upon which the sources I have used throw very little light. There is 
no indication of any correspondence between the three sections of one and the 
three sections of the other, nor any suggestion of any colour symbolism in the 
Hiép-Thién Dat. Nor is it clear which of the two bodies was superior in 


42 Gobron, op. cit., 154. 
43 NNT, 19; he belonged to the Ngoc division. 
44 Nguyên Trung Hau, op. ct., 18. 
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practice. It is not impossible that precisely this question was at issue in the 
conflict between Pham Công Tác and Nguyên Ngoc Tuong during the years 
1932-5. 

The Hiép-Thién-Dar 


Pháp section Dao section Thé section 
(* Method ’, (‘ Religious (* Material 
i.e, mediumship) practice °) world ’) 
(1) Heads of sections: ' Defenders ’ 
Hó-Pháp - Thueong-Pham Thwong-Sanh 
(2) * Protectors ' 
Béo-Phap Báo-Dao Béo-The 
(3) ‘ Administrators ' 
Hien-Pháp Hién-Dao Hién-The 
(4) * Propagators ' 
Khai- Pháp Khai-Dao : Khai-The 
(5) * Continuators ' 
Tiëp-Phäp T46p-Dao Tiép-The 


The third organ in the English edition of Gobron, the Co-Quan Phwóc- 
Thiên, is not mentioned by Nguyên Trung Hau, and not a great deal can be 
said about it. Its name means literally ‘ Organ of Good Works’, and it is 
described as a ‘charitable body’. Twelve grades of membership are listed, 
the head being called PAát-Tw; the highest actual office-holder at the time of 
writing (1949-50) belonged to the seventh grade, Chí- Thién, but his identity 18 
not given. It seems that the principal work of this body concerned the develop- 
ment of the social community of Caodaists at Tây-Ninh, established in 1930, 
and it probably did not play any important role in the politics of the movement. 
The same addition to Gobron goes on to describe briefly the provincial hierarchy 
of the religion. There were at this time (1949-50) five tr&n (provinces or circuits), 
each headed by a Khám-Trán-Dgo who must be of the grade of Gido-Sw. 
Below them came, in order, the cháu, the tóc, and the hwong; and below that 
the hamlets. These terms are not exclusively Caodaist; trân and châu are 
found in the vocabulary of traditional Vietnamese imperial administration at 
different periods; tc means in other contexts ‘ clan’ or ‘lineage’; and hwomg 
(in Cochinchina) seems to have been interchangeable with 24, since the village 
officials are known as hwong-cá, hwo'ng-chu, etc. 

Finally, returning to the account of Nguyên Trung Hau, it is possible to 
note the existence of a number of different kinds of Caodaist assembly.” 
Starting at the lowest level and working upwards, they were (and presumably 
still are) 


45 Gobron, op. cit., 156-7. 
46 ibid., 157-8. 
47 Nguyén Trung Hau, op. cit., 19. 
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(i) H¢t-Nhon-Sanh: comprising the lowest grades of adept, up to and 
including the LéSanh; it is not clear whether its meetings involved the 
attendance at T&y-Ninh (or any other centre) of adepts from the provinces, 
but that would seem very likely. 

(u) Hóv-Thánh: the ‘Sacred Assembly’, comprising the grades from 
Gido-Héu up to and including Phõi-Sw. It is interesting to note that in 
Gobron’s account of the elevation of Pham Céng Tác to a position of leadership 
at Taéy-Ninh in 1935, it is stated that he was entrusted with the task by the 
Hói-Nhon-Sanh and the Hói-Thánh, and no higher councils are mentioned.4? 
Conceivably it was by using these assemblies against the higher ones that 
Pham Céng Tac had been able to outpace his rival Nguyén Ngoc Tuong. 

(in) Tweng-Hói: the ‘ High Assembly ’, comprising the highest grades of 
the Cœu-Trèng Dai, upwards from Chánh-Phoi-Sw. It cannot therefore have 
' included more than ten people at any one time, and was probably much smaller 
than that. 

(iv) Dai-Hói Ván-Linh: the ‘Great Assembly of the Ten Thousand 
Souls ', embracing all the other three assemblies. It was at a meeting of this 
assembly that Nguyen Ngoc Twong denounced Lê Van Trung and his group 
in June 1933, following on from an earlier denunciation in the Thwong-Hôi in 
the previous April.4° It is mentioned on that occasion that the H ó- Pháp 
(Pham Cóng Tác) was absent, which presumably implies that he could have 
attended. Since the assemblies are described in terms of the grades in the 
Céu-Tring Dai, it is once again difficult to know what their relationship was 
to the offices of the Hiép-Thién Dai. 


V. CHINESE ANALOGIES 


If nothing else, this discussion of beliefs and organization has shown that 
Caodaism, for all its claims to be an entirely new religion, has affinities with 
older religious movements. It seems indeed to belong to a sectarian tradition 
which developed in China over many centuries. This is reflected in the ` 
existence, both in China and amongst the overseas Chinese of the Nanyang, 
of a number of similar or related cults in the twentieth century. A notable 
example is the Tao Yüan sect (also known, in its charitable work, as the 
‘ Red Swastika Society °’), which was established at Tsin-an in 1921 and which 
spread to the Nanyang during the 1930's.5? It claims to unite five religions— 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, Christianity, and Islam—but at its core 
stands belief in a supreme spirit, not unlike the Cao-Dai spirit. In this case 
the supreme being is T“ai-i Lao-jen, who at a series of spirit-séances has revealed 
the truth and established the means to salvation. Neither the terminology of 
this religion nor its administrative structure resemble very closely those of 


48 Gobron, op. cit., 71. 

SNNT, 31. 

°° Hou Su Shuang, Important points of Tao Yuan at a glance, Singapore, 1932; I am grateful 
to Dr. Topley for drawing my attention to this source. 
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Caodaism, but the similarity of the fundamental tenets of the two religions 
suggests that they belong ultimately to the same tradition. 

Another sect, or group of sects, with some similarities to Caodaism, has - 
been studied by Dr. Marjorie Topley in Singapore: they are known sometimes ' 
as p'u-tu (phó-dó) sects, and sometimes by the name Hsien-tien Ta-tao (Tién- 
Thiên Dai-Dao).9* The adepts of this group of sects place great emphasis on 
salvation through self-purification, abstinence, and vegetarianism, and like 
the Caodaists, they believe in the imminence of the third epoch of salvation. 
The Buddhist (or rather, salvationist) element is much stronger here than in 
Caodaism, and the Taoist element is not at all prominent. The symbolic 
figure of three seems to relate entirely to the three epochs, and the greatest 
emphasis is on the three Buddhas, Dipankara, Sakyamuni and Maitreya. 
Whereas the colour symbolism of Caodaism relates to the three divisions 
within the religious structure, in the Hsien-t‘ien religion the three colours of 
blue, red, and white are related respectively to the three salvation periods. 
Dr. Topley is able to show, moreover, that the famous * White Lotus ' society 
of Chinese tradition originally belonged to a similar religion, in which white was 
the symbol of the coming of Maitreya. The sects which she found in Singapore 
traced back their origins far into the past: with some degree of credibility to 
the seventeenth-century patriarch Lo Wei-ch‘un, but also far beyond that 
period to the sixth Ch‘an (Zen) Buddhist patriarch of the T‘ang period, Hui- 
neng. However, the line of patriarchs is not the only source of authority within 
the religion: there is also an element of spirit-mediumship, even here, and the 
adepts follow the dictates of a spirit called ‘Mother’ (Wu-sheng Lao-mu, also 
known under other names), who reveals her intentions at séances with the 
planchette. (This same spirit was also important in the cult of the Peking 
group one of whose séances was described by Grootaers as mentioned above.) 
Again there is no direct correspondence of terminology or structure between the 
Hsien-t'ien sects in Singapore and Caodaism in Viét-Nam, but the basic 
similarities are obvious. Moreover, there exists in South Viét-Nam one branch 
or sect within Caodaism which calls itself the Tién-Thién.*2 Unfortunately 
very little is known of its beliefs or organization, which may not necessarily 
be identical with those described in the present article. 

Reference has already been made to the writings of de Groot. He too found 
evidence of sects, in Fu-kien and elsewhere, which appear to have belonged to 
the salvationist-spiritist tradition. Two of them he describes in some detail, 
under the names Hsien-t‘ien and Lung-hua. Once again, neither resembles 
Caodaism in detail, but an indirect relationship might be postulated. Recent 


51 Marjorie Topley, ‘ The Great Way of Former Heaven: a group of Chinese secret religious 
seots ’, BSOAS, xxvi, 2, 1963, 362-92; the subject is treated more fully in her unpublished 
thesis cited above, p. 581, n. 36. 

52 cf. DSOAS, XXX, 2, 1970, 345-6. 

33 J. J. M. de Groot, Sectarianism and religious persecution in China, repr., Taipei, 1963, 1, 
ch. vi-vii. 
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research into the history of rebellion 1n China has found evidence of sects of 
this kind in much earlier periods. As early as 515 and 613, for example, there 
were revolts in which belief in the apocalyptic coming of Maitreya played a 
prominent part; and the same belief is found amongst many of those who 
rebelled against the Yüan dynasty in 1351.54 Revolt by a Taoist sect is found 
as far back as A.D. 184, when adepts of the ‘ Way of the Five Bushels of Rice’ 
rose under Chang Heng and established a hierarchy held together by veneration 
of ‘ the Spirit ' (Kue:).55 No doubt the potentially rebellious political activities 
of the various kinds of sects that appeared 1n traditional China is part of the 
explanation why the Confucian officials sought to prevent them from 
developing; and precisely because of that, information about their internal 
organization and beliefs 1s so limited. 


Caodaism, then, fits into a long religious tradition whose roots lie deep in 
Chinese history. The question naturally arises: how far was it Vietnamese at 
all, and how far was it merely a Chinese accretion? How, indeed, did it arise 
in Viét-Nam at all? One aspect of Caodaism deserves special emphasis in this 
respect: Caodaism was peculiar to the area which the French called Cochin- 
china. Where it appeared in central and northern Viét-Nam, it was as a result 
of attempts to spread it there from the south.56 It was not therefore a direct 
product of the Nam-Tién movement of the Vietnamese, by which that people 
gradually expanded to settle in areas further and further south, from the 
fifteenth century onwards. Nor should it be confused with other spirit- 
mediumship cults in other areas of Viét-Nam, such as those studied by Durand 
in Tongking, in which the medium was possessed by the spirit and spoke its 
words, rather than writing them down.5" It seems highly probable therefore 
that the antecedents of Caodaism are to be found amongst cults introduced 
directly into Cochinchina by migrants from China. Such migration began in 
the seventeenth century, with the establishment of Chinese colonies at Bién- 
Hoa, My-Tho, and Hà-Tiên; and the first Chinese to settle in those places 
were none other than political refugees from a South China recently conquered 
by the Ch‘ing, who were quite likely to have had connexions with secret 
religious societies. Other Chinese migrants followed, and by the late nineteenth 
century they were coming in considerable numbers. If not in the seventeenth 
century, then at some later date it would seem that the Chinese introduced the 
syncretic tradition to which Caodaism belonged, and in particular the Minh 


51 Y. Muramatsu, ‘Some themes in Chinese rebel ideologies’, in A. F. Wright (ed.), The 
Confucian persuasion, Stanford, 1960, 246-8. 

55 Vincent Y. C. Shih, ‘ Some Chinese rebel ideologies °, T'oung- Pao, xLIv, 1-3, 1956, 150-226. 

56 Neuyén Trung Hau, op. cit., 21 ff., deals at some length with the mission to establish 
Caodaism in central Viét-Nam from 1937 onwards. There were also a few Caodaists in Haiphong 
and possibly Hànó:. 

57 M. Durand, Technique et panthéon des médiums vietnamiennes, Paris, 1959. 
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sects out of which it grew.5? It will be recalled that the founder of the Ngoc- 
Hoang temple at Dà-Kao was a Chinese; and Au Kích, head of the Minh-Ly 
sect by 1950, was a minh-hwong—half-Chinese, half-Vietnamese.®® Neverthe- 
less, the Chinese were quickly assimilated into the Vietnamese society of 
Cochinchina, and this would explain why any cult introduced by them could 
very easily become Vietnamese, accepted by people without any Chinese blood. 
The long establishment of sects of this kind in Cochinchina, combined with an 
element of * Vietnamization ’, would also explain why the actual structure and 
terminology of Caodaism were quite different from those of similar sects 
elsewhere. | 

It will be evident that the foregoing study has not by any means answered 
all the questions that ought to be asked about the nature, origins, and history 
of Caodaism. My purpose has been to suggest lines of inquiry which might in 
time be followed up by other researchers. Nor should Caodaism be seen as of 
interest merely to specialists in the history of South Viét-Nam. It is very 
probable that in due course a comparative study relating it in closer detail to 
the various Chinese sects will also throw some light on the origins and 
development of the latter. 


Glossary 
Using Vietnamese sources it is not always possible to be certain of the 
Chinese characters corresponding to quoc-ng& words. The following, however, 
would appear to be the Chinese equivalents of the most important of the terms 
used in the foregomg article. 
Bát-Quá) Dai 
Cao-Dar 
ciu-tén 
co’ (kê?) 
Cœu-Trüng Dai 
Dai-Dao Tam-Ky Phó-Dó 
dan 
dao 
Gido-Téng 
Hiép-Thión Dar 
H6-Phap 
long-hoa 
pháp 
thé 
Thwong-De 
Tiên 
Tiên-Thiên 
vô-vi 
58 of. BSOAS, XXXIIL, 2, 1970, 348-9. 
5? According to a relative. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


A WORK OF IBN AL-KALBI ON THE ARAB PENINSULA 


The lst of the works of Ibn al-Kalbi recorded by Ahmad Zaki Pasha 
(Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-asnam, Cairo, 1924, p. 73, no. 57) contains a work 
Kitab Ghuzayya (correctly: Kitab Ghaziyya; see Yàqüt, Mu‘jam al-udaba’, 
ed. Ahmad Farid Rifà‘, Cairo, n.d., xix, 290, 1. 1); Ahmad Zaki remarks that 
Ghuzayya is a well-known tribe. The title of the work seems to indicate that 
it deals with the tradition and stories about the tribe. 

The name of the book was, however, transmitted erroneously and it seems 
that the error crept very early into the copied book of Ibn Nadim's Fihrist. 
The correct name of the book is recorded in the MS of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. 
al-Hasan al-Katib, known as al-Wazir al-Maghribi (see GAZ, Suppl., 1, 600-1), 
Adab al-khawäss (MS Brussa, Husayn Celebi, 85b) in a significant passage in 
which one of the meanings of the root ‘ ‘arb’ is discussed (fols. 38b-39b). 
Al-Wazir al-Maghribi quotes an opinion that ‘arba denotes the Arab peninsula 
and records a passage from Ibn al-Kalbi’s book ‘Arba (so vowelled) confirming 
this opinion : 

Ja-min al-shahids ‘ala anna ‘arbata ismu jazirati ‘l-‘arabi mà anshadahu 
hashamun al-kalbiyyu fi kitabihi ’l-musamma ‘arbata li-abi tälibin ‘ammi 
‘l-nabiyyt salla Wahu ‘alayhi wa-‘ala alihs. . . 1 

wa-‘arbatu ardun la yuhillu haramahàa : min al-nási ghayru ‘l-shautariyyi 
l-qunabilr.? 

Al-Wazir al-Maghribi gives the explanation of the meanings of shautari 
and qunäbil ? and differs with the opinion of Ibn al-Kalbi that ‘arba—according 
to the quoted verse—denotes the Arab peninsula. In his opinion ‘arba in the 
verse quoted by Ibn al-Kalbi denotes Mecca. ‘ But Hisham (i.e. Ibn al-Kalbi) 
knows better’ + remarks al-Wazir al-Maghribi respectfully at the end of the 
passage. 

Al-Wazir al-Maghribi may indeed be trusted in his information about 
genealogy and about the works of Ibn al-Kalbi. He had a profound knowledge 
of nasab which is attested by his book al-Inàs bi-‘ilmi ’l-ansab (British Museum, 


1 The author gives a detailed pedigree of Abū Talib: ... wa-ismuhu ‘Abd Manaf b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib (wa-tsmuhu Shayba) b. Hashim (wa-ismuhu ‘Amr) b. ‘Abd Manäf (wa-ismuhu 'l- Mughira) 
b. Qusayy (wa-ismuhu Zayd) b. Kiláb b. Murra b. Kab b. Lav’ ayy b. Ghalib b. Fihr b. Malik b. 
al-Nadr (wa-hwwa jimà'w Quraysh, man laysa min wuldi 'l-Nadr fa-laysa min Quraysh) b. Kinana 
b. Khuzayma b. Mudrika (wa-ismuhu ‘Amr) b. al-Yàs b. Mudar b. Nizar b. Ma'add b. ‘Adnan. 

* See the verse in Yaqit’s Mu‘jam al-buldün, s.v. ‘araba with the hemustich : 

min al-nasi ilā 'L-laudha'sgyu "l-hulàhilu 
and see L‘A, s.v. ‘arb with the hemistich as in Yáqut/s Mu‘jam; but L'A, s.v. qnbl, the hemistich 
is recorded as in Adab al-khawäss. 

3 A rajaz verse of Abii Ghalib al-‘Tjli is quoted : 

Bani Kulaybin süqakum jaddun shagiyy : 
Hatta ramäkum “inda asali ’l-‘ashiyy : 
Bi-mutrahammin fi 'l-shababi shautariyy. 

4... wa-ana ara anna hadha 'l-bayla yadullu ‘ala ghayri mà 'stashhada bihi ‘alayhi Hishämun 

h-annahu yadullu ‘ala Makkata faqat, wa-Hishämun a‘rafu. 
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MS Or. 3620).5 His quotations, glosses, and remarks prove that he had a vast 
erudition in Jàhiliyya tradition and that he was a connoisseur of Jàhili poetry. 
His immense knowledge of nasab is evident in his detailed pedigrees given in 
the recorded stories of Adab al-khawass. His esteem for Ibn al-Kalbi and his 
keen interest in his works is attested by the comments and notes recorded on 
his authority in the margin of the MS of K:tab al-asnam.? 

It is evident that the work of Ibn al-Kalbi referred to by Ibn al-Nadim in 
his Fihrist is Kitab ‘Arba not Kitab Ghaziyya. The cause of the error is obvious: 
the slight graphical difference between 4 ; and 4 LE which led to the clerical 


error. The quotations recorded on the authority of Ibn al-Kalbi in Yaqut's 
Mu'jam al-buldän ? are with all probability derived from his Kitab ‘Arba, a book 
obviously dealing with the Arab peninsula. 

M. J. KISTER 


5 The note of the editor Ahmad Farid Rif&'i in Ibn Khallikan's Wafayat (v, 39, n. 3): Auwa 
kitabun fà '"I-muhadaràat wa 'l-adab is erroneous. 

6 See al- Asnàm, 26-7. 

? s.v. ‘Araba Beirut, 1957, 1v, 97a, 07b; see the verses of Ibn Munqidh, and Abū Sufyan 
al-Aklubi (pp. 97, 98) in Adab al-khawüss, fol. 39b f. (On Aba Sufyan al-Aklubi see al-Sam'äni, 
al-Ansab, ed. al-Mu‘allimi, Hyderabad, 1962, 1, p. 337, n. 1.) 
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CYRIL JOHN GADD 


‘Triplici laude hune nostrum prosequimur. est primum philologus, qui 
veterum tabulas cuneatis literis incisas et interpretari potest sicuti nemo et 
adcuratissima diligentia transcribere.’t Cyril John Gadd, an Assyriologist of 
international renown, will be remembered at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, where he held the Chair of Ancient Semitic Languages and Civilizations 
from 1955 to 1960, as a distinguished scholar, a kind and gentle colleague, and 
true friend of staff and students alike. 

He died at his place of retirement in Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, on Monday, 
2 December 1969, only four days after he had received his Festschrift at a 
special meeting convened in the rooms of the British Academy.? Though frail 
at the time he was able to express his thanks to the group of philologists, 
historians, and archaeologists of ancient Mesopotamia among whom he was 
the acknowledged doyen. 

Gadd was born at Bath, Somerset, on 2 July 1893, the second son of Samuel 
and Elizabeth Caroline (née Meddick). He inherited his father’s love of musio.? 
As a baritone he sang in the choir at Christ Church and was a member of the 
Bath Operatic Society being interested in amateur theatricals. Until late in 
life he was a regular attender at the Three Choirs’ Festival in the West Country. 
From Bathforum Boys’ School he won a scholarship to King Edward VI 
School, Bath m 1905. Even at an early age he was an avaricious reader with an 
acute memory which enabled him to produce an apt saying for any occasion. 
In later years quotations ranged from his beloved Classical authors, Sumerian, 
Babylonian, Greek, or Latin, to his latest reading, be it Balzac or Alice in 
Wonderland.* He was fond of walking and gardening. In all he had a great 
sense of humour but was rather a shy and lonely person. 

In his final year at school and while head boy Gadd was placed first in 
order of merit in the Oxford Senior examinations of 1913 and was awarded a 
Dyke Exhibition, an exhibition given by the Delegacy of Local Examinations, 
and the school leaving Exhibition. These awards enabled him, on the death of 
his father and brother, to proceed to Brasenose College, Oxford, of which he 
was Junior (and later Senior) Hulme Exhibitioner. His undergraduate days, in 
which his basic interest in languages and literatures was both broadened and 


1 The Public Orator in Convocation, Oxford, 28 February 1953. 

2 Published as frag, XXXI, 1, and XXXI, 2, 1969; ed. M. E. L. Mallowan and D. J. Wiseman, 
with bibliography of C. J. Gadd on pp. 184-8. 

? Among the sheet music he treasured was a set of the music of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart 
inscribed: ‘Presented to Samuel Gadd by the Scholars and Friends of the Baptist Sunday 
School, Steeple Ashton ; as a mark of esteem and respect. June 1876’. 

* It is not widely known that Gadd was fond of children and is remembered for many kind- 
nesses by several god-children and by the families of colleagues, especially those whose fathers 
had died in office. His own marriage lasted but briefly and was childless. 
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deepened by the Oxford Honours School of Literae Humaniores courses, were 
interrupted by war service in 1915. From the Worcestershire Regiment he was 
transferred to the Royal Engineers then experimenting with new searchlights 
in the air defences of the Home Counties. Technical interests then roused were 
to be revived during archaeological field operations. 

On demobilization in 1919 he returned to Oxford to take his degree and 
began study with Stephen Langdon, Shilhto Reader in Assyriology, whose 
recently published Sumerian grammar and epic of the flood and fall of man 
had moved Gadd's inquiring mind from matters Cretan to the Sumerians. 
However, the untimely death in August of that year of L. W. King created a 
vacancy in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities of the British 
Museum and Gadd, as an obvious and wise choice, was urged to apply for the 
Assistantship. He was duly appointed under the Keepership of Sir E. A. Wallis 
Budge and encouraged to continue his studies in Sumerian. He set to work 
copying royal inscriptions and hymns and published new information on the 
early dynasties of Sumer and Akkad in the first of many penetrating historical 
studies. Meanwhile, with his colleague Sidney Smith he set about the first 
attempt to catalogue the vast resources of unpublished Babylonian tablets 
in the Museum collections." In the course of this work he made known a newly 
discovered Babylonian chronicle relating to the fall of the Assyrian capital 
Nineveh.® The paper he read to the British Academy on 11 July 1923 resulted 
in wide-spread publicity which caused him some embarrassment. His wit was 
stirred, however, by the publication 1n. Punch of a poem which he used later to 
relate with high glee. Written because ‘Mr. Gadd proved... that Nineveh 
fell in 612 B.C., six years before the date hitherto accepted ’, it ended : 


* But still I counted on the Past, 
Deeming it steady as a rock ; 
History at least, I said, stands fast ; 

And it has been a horrid shock, 
A bitter, bitter blow to me 
To hear this news of Nineveh. 


They taught us how in six-o-six 
(8.c.) that godless town fell flat ; 

And now the new-found records fix 
A date anterior to that ; 

It fell, in fact, six-one-two, 

So what they taught us wasn’t true. 


6 As reflected in his diaries which go nto some detail of the siting of sheerlegs for the mechani- 
cal excavation of the well of A3Sur-nasir-apli IT and the building of a field oven for firing tablets 
at Nimrud in 1952. During his Keepership he brought into use a special laboratory for treating 
clay tablets. 

6 Cuneiform texts from Babylonian tablets etc., in the British Museum (hereafter CT), XXXVI, 
1921; The early dynasties of Sumer and Akkad, 1921. 

7 He later introduced the current system of cataloguing and planned the series Catalogue of the 
Babylonian tablets in the British Museum. 

8 The fall of Nineveh : the newly discovered chronicle no. 21901, British Museum, 1923. 
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The gentleman who worked it out, 
He got it from a slab of clay, 
And he has seared my soul with doubt 
To see the old truths pass away ; 
Such disillusionment (by GADD) 
Might easily drive a fellow mad ?.? 


The Biblical implications of this find, as indeed of his studies generally, 
were not a primary interest ; yet, never having studied Hebrew, he was elected 
a member of the Society for Old Testament Study.!° In the following year 
King’s College, London, appointed him ‘Honorary Lecturer in Sumerian 
Assyriology ’ an office which drew no students, since the subject was not then 
part of any University course. 

The year 1923 saw Gadd’s participation in a new field of exploration. He 
was sent by the British Museum as epigraphist to the joint British Museum- 
University Museum, Philadelphia archaeological expedition undertaking its 
second season at Ur under Mr. (later Sir) C. Leonard Woolley. His outward 
journey via Cairo and Jerusalem and thence from Damascus to Baghdad by 
Nairn convoy he recorded in photograph and writing.11 The ruin-heaps of 
southern Iraq he found somewhat dismal for ‘ to give pleasure ruins must have 
character ’.1* Nevertheless, he entered vigorously into the full and busy life of 
field-work. ‘Today’, he wrote of 26 November 1923, ‘has produced the 
foundation-tablet of A-Annipadda son of Mesannipadda, thus triumphantly 
introducing the first dynasty of Ur (!) and presumably settling the authorship 
of the bronzes, as well as the nature of the site of Obeid—namely the Temple 
of Ninhursag. Certainly a red-letter day.'!3 A red-letter day it was indeed. 
It was to be recalled when he received an Honorary Doctorate of Letters from 
Oxford in 1953.14 Colleagues and workmen remember how Gadd danced a jig 


°” Punch, 18 July 1923, 50, ‘On the instability of things? by O. S. (Sir Owen Seaman). 
Reprinted by permission of Punch. 

1° He read a paper on * The Sumerian after-life ’ at the Society’s Jubilee meeting on 4 J anuary 
1950. 

11 His photographic albums and diaries for this journey to Ur (where he was from 2 October 
1923 to 14 March 1924), as for subsequent missions on behalf of the British Museum to the 
Museum of the Ancient East, Istanbul (1933); the ‘Atshanah expedition in 1946; and to 
Nimrud, Iraq (1952) are now in the British Museum. 

120, J. Gadd, Times, 19 March 1966, in a leading article on * Nimrud reveals its treasures ' 
cf. his article on ‘ Layard at Nineveh’, Times, 9 November 1945. He was a reviewer for the 
Times Literary Supplement, 1921-87. 

1 Diary, ad. loc. To his mother he wrote ‘ I’ve had the luck to find the oldest dated historical 
document from this land ? (letter of 1 December 1923). 

14 The Publio Orator in Convocation, Oxford, 28 February 1953 : * et quo putatis eum animo 
fuisse tum cum in eo loco, quem trium primum nominavi, hortante archaeologo primario, 
Leonardo Woolley, verba legeret lapidi insculpta quae non modo parietinarum aetatem osten- 
derent, sed regiae domus annales, rem diu ab historicis agitatam, ad certam temporum rationem 
perdueerent'. Cf. Sir Leonard Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees, 1938, 53: * A workman unearthed 
before my eyes a small oblong tablet of white limestone bearmg an inscription. I handed it to 
Mr. Gadd, ... and he read it out . . .'. It ‘not only proved the date of the building but cleared 
up a whole chapter in ancient history ’. 
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on reading the inscription directly after its emergence from the soil. This day 
was to set in motion a train of events. Gadd was to become the editor responsible 
for the series of Ur Excavations, Texts of which he himself contributed Vols. 1 
(Royal inscriptions, with L. Legrain, 1928) and vi (Literary and religious texts, 
Parts 1 and mx, with S. N. Kramer, 1963, 1966). His bold clear hand in the 
conventional ‘ British Museum’ style resulted from painstaking work and 
understanding of the originals which have rarely been faulted. 

His account of Ur and its monuments is in the learned and scholarly, 
sometimes allusive, style which nevertheless made his writings such a delight 
to read.15 One reason for this was the ever-growing fascination the arts of the 
peoples of ancient Mesopotamia had for him. He rapidly became an authority 
on Sumerian sculpture and seals 16 and this led to his detailed study of the 
Assyrian bas-reliefs. The history of their discovery and interpretation soon 
followed in the classic account presented in his book The stones of Assyria, the 
surviving remains of Assyrian sculpture, their recovery and original positions, 
1936,7 which remains to-day as the basic reference work on the subject. 
The very title shows how steeped he was in the traditions of the early explorers. 
Great was his delight, as that of his colleagues, when he was persuaded to join 
the excavations of the British School of Archaeology in Iraq at Nimrud as 
epigraphist to the 1952 expedition led by Professor (later Sir) Max Mallowan 
who had been a colleague at Ur. This provided the first and only opportunity 
he had of seeing that site and Nineveh from which the original sculptures had 
come. 

While at Ur Gadd visited the excavations at Kish and Babylon and found 
time to study ‘ Kirkuk’ tablets which were brought to him there.%* With 
similar texts he later examined in the British Museum this initiated the new 
field of Nuzi studies. The return journey afforded him a brief glimpse (one of 
two short visits) of Athens, but to his lasting regret he never visited other parts 
of Greece. He did not much enjoy the hardships of foreign travel. His other 
major journey was to rejoin Woolley as epigraphist for the less spectacular and 
less successful season at Tell ‘Atshanah in the Hatay in 1946.1? 

Gadd was an accomplished grammarian and philologist, and his contributions 
have proved to be advances which have stood the test of time. Significantly his 
Sumerian reading book (1924) became the introduction to the subject in English 


15 History and monuments of Ur, 1929. A reviewer of this book must surely have noted the 
echoes in Gadd’s style culled from his favourite Edward Gibbon, The decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire, for he wrote, ‘ . . . Gadd on men of Ur is likely to be nearer the actual truth than Gibbon 
and Mommsen on Rome !’ (New Statesman, 28 September 1929). 

16 € Early Sumerian sculpture ’, B.MQ, 1, 2, 1926, 38-40; articles on cylinder seals in BMQ, 
rr, 2, 1928, 39-40, v, 3, 1930, 97-8; and especially his ' Seals of ancient Indian style found at 
Ur’, Proc. British Academy, xvin, 1932, 191-210. 

17 Also The Assyrian sculptures, 1934; Assyrian sculptures in the British Museum, from 
Shalmaneser III to Sennacherib, 1938. 

18 € Tablets from Kirkuk’, RA, xxii, 1926, 49-161. 

19 His diary’ shows that for him the highlight of his stay there was the pipe-playing of the 
local shepherds. 
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used by many distinguished students, though he himself constantly regretted 
the lack of an appropriate and updated successor to it. For ten years he threw 
himself into the massive task of publishing texts from the Museum’s renowned 
collections. His first chosen group was the Babylonian omen series Jumma 
alu.*° For these and similar publie omina, especially haruspices, he had a 
distinct feeling with his leanings towards esoteric learning. It was well that he 
spent these years thus, for an arthritic hand made the work of copyist an ever 
increasingly laborious task. 

The 1939-45 war caused little interruption to his academic energies, though 
his scientific work had often to make way for his share in the task of protecting, 
evacuating, and later restoring to their Bloomsbury home, the Department’s 
antiquities. The Assyrian reliefs rested in the Aldwych tube tunnel alongside 
Queen Mary’s china, the rest of the collection was moved under his tutelage to 
the Braughton Quarry, near Bradford-on-Avon (February 1942 to December 
1946). This temporary resting-place will long be noted by the cuneiform 
inscription he devised and had inscribed there to mark the event. Between 
fire-watching and similar duties Gadd continued to work on recently discovered 
texts from Chagar Bazar and Brak which he published in Iraq, the journal of 
the British School of Archaeology in Iraq, of which he was editor from 1941 
to 1948.24, He was a member of the Council, and later of the Executive Com- 
mittee, of the School from soon after its inception in 1932 until his death.22 

Gadd, a meticulous and careful author himself, agreed, though often with 
understandable reluctance, to divert his talents to editorial work at various 
phases of his career. He spent many months rescuing the valuable ideas of 
his late friend Reginald Campbell Thompson found scattered among the 
rough notes of his Nachlass, turning them into a useful reference work on 
Assyrian botany.*4 When the renewed attempt was made to revise the first 
two volumes of the ‘Cambridge Ancient History’ he was the obvious choice 
as an editor. This work was the primary occupation of his last ten years. He 
gave of his time, thought, and advice unstintingly to each contributor in the 
manner familiar to the many who ever approached him. He was a man who had 
no enemies and never spoke an unjust word of anyone. Though always showing 
the humility of the true scholar and critical of his own work, his desire to avoid 
public criticism of others sometimes meant that he did not like to reject out- 
right some work or idea submitted to him whether by colleagues or students. 


20 CT, xxxvi, 1925 ; xxxix, 1926; xr, 1927; XLI, 1931. He had as his first task to check 
and revise for publication in 1920 a volume of lexical and historical texts (CT, XXXV) copied by 
A. W. A. Leeper. 

*1* Tablets from Chagar Bazar and Tall Brak, 1937-38 ’, Iraq, vu, 1, 1940, 22-66. Despite 
wartime restrictions, Gadd saw to press two supplements in 1943 and 1944 ; regular publication 
was renewed in 1946. 

?? He also served on the Council of Management of the British Institute of Archaeology at 
Ankara, 1950-65. ‘ 

?? e.g. H. R. Hall, Ancient history of the Near East, eighth ed., 1932, revised by C. J. G. 

*4 A dictionary of Assyrian botany, British Academy, 1949. 
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He thus often took upon himself the burden of checking detail or answering 
questions however ill-founded ; work which he characteristically termed ' not 
letting the right hand know what the left hand doeth '. 

Gadd was perhaps at his best—and that was a veritable summum bonum— 
as a philosopher. For the Schweich Lectures in 1945, five years after the British 
Academy had elected him a Fellow, he took as his subject ' Ideas of divine 
rule in the ancient East’. These lectures, like his inaugural lecture in the 
University of London,?5 well exemplified his experience, erudition, and wide 
range of knowledge. He never paraded his learning and the Sumerian descrip- 
tion of scholarship fitted this ummanu rab well. ‘ The scribal art is the mother 
of speakers, the father of scholars.’ 

Professor Gadd was a reluctant administrator. By 1955 he had completed 
37 years of service to the Trustees of the British Museum and plans for the 
division of his old Department there (of which he was Deputy Keeper from 
1938 and Keeper from 1948) into the new Departments of Egyptian and of 
Western Asiatic Antiquities were well in hand. He then looked forward to 
further opportunities for his own researches and was persuaded to apply for 
appointment to the Chair vacated by the retirement of his former Museum 
colleague Professor Sidney Smith at the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
He became Acting Head of the Department of the Languages and Cultures of 
the Near and Middle East (October 1955-January 1958), and the conscientious 
performance of these duties limited the time available for his work on Akkadian 
texts. Nevertheless, the publication of the inscriptions of Nabonidus, found 
by his colleague Dr. Storm Rice at Harran, proved an exciting step forward 1n 
our knowledge of later Chaldaean history and religion.” In all his dealings 
Gadd’s humility, integrity, sincerity and quiet resolution coupled with his 
sense of humour won him the respect of all. | 

He had been made a Commander of the Order of the British Empire in 
1955, and Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London in 1928. His retire- 
ment in 1960 was marked by his election to an Honorary Fellowship of the 
School. In the following year the University designated him Emeritus Professor 
of Ancient Semitic Languages and Civilizations. He was elected Honorary 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1952. Great was his delight at the 
honour conferred on him by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
when he was made a Corresponding Member on 6 June 1968.*” He had been an 
honorary member of the Société Asiatique de Paris since 1932. It was appro- 
priate that his last published article appeared in the Revue d Assyriologie 
for he had been a particular supporter of the Groupe Thureau-Dangin and 


25 Teachers and students in the oldest schools (inaugural lecture, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 6 March 1956). 

26 * The Harran inscriptions of Nabonidus ’, Anatolian Studies, vir, 1958, 35-92. 

27 Among notable addresses he delivered in French was one at the centenary of the foundation 
of the Département assyrien du Musée du Louvre, Paris, in June 1947 as representative of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. He gave two public lectures at the Université de Genéve in 
1954. 
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participated as often as possible in the Rencontres Assyriologiques Inter- 
nationales,*8 
It is fitting to end this tribute to our colleague with the words of the poet 
Bacchylides, as did the Proem to the volume handed to him just before his 
passing from us. 
. TÒ èv kdAacov, éabAcv 
avopa zroAÀQv dr avOpamwv moAvliAwrov eluev.?? 


D. J. WISEMAN 


28 He was chairman of the Committee responsible for the twelfth Rencontre held at the 
School, 1-4 July 1963. 

29 Bacchylides, ninth victory ode (‘ The noblest lot for a man is that his worth should make 
him widely admired among his fellows °). 
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The tragic and unexpected death on 29 October 1969 of Samuel Stern was 
a severe loss to his many friends and colleagues everywhere, and to the field of 
Arabic and Islamic studies, enhanced for more than 20 years by his brilliant 
and numerous contributions. No less extraordinary than the depth and 
penetration of his genius was the range of his research, which included valuable 
studies in art and numismatics as well as work in the literature, philosophy, and 
history of Islam that will continue to serve as foundation and inspiration to 
future scholars of these subjects. In a period of topical and disciplinary 
specialization Stern was a polymath, and his part in the continuing progress of 
our studies may be likened to that of the pioneers and founders of Islamkunde 
in the nineteenth century. He was endowed with almost unbelievable energy 
and, in addition to the claims of his own research, always found time to help 
the many students who had come especially to Oxford to work with him. These, 
and all of us who knew the man, were witness to a kind of scholar all:too rare 
in our century. 

Samuel Miklos Stern was born in Tab, Hungary, on 22 November 1920. 
His studies in Jerusalem, begun in 1939 at the Hebrew University with Pro- 
fessors D. H. Baneth and S. D. Goitein, were interrupted by war service with 
the office of British censorship 1n Baghdàd and Port Sudan. In 1947 he com- 
pleted his studies in Jerusalem and spent the following years at St. Catherine's 
College, Oxford, in post-graduate research under the supervision of Sir Hamilton 
Gibb. After being awarded, in 1951, the degree of D.Phil., Stern was appointed 
Secretary General for the new edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, a post 
which he held until 1956. From 1956 to 1957 he was Assistant Keeper of 
Oriental Coins at the Ashmolean, and in that year was elected to a Research 
Fellowship in All Souls College. Since 1964 he was, in addition to his tenure 
of a Senior Research Fellowship at All Souls, University Lecturer in the History 
of Islamic Civilization. During his years at Oxford Stern accepted invitations 
to lecture at universities abroad, including Jerusalem and Philadelphia, but 
declined several offers of permanent professorial appomtments in these and 
other universities. Though modest and retiring he was not a recluse. The 
charming and comfortable house in Bladon Close, where he lived with his close 
friends Dr. and Mrs. Walzer, was always open to those who came to Oxford in 
search of the advice and assistance which they had learned to recognize was part 
of his unstinting generosity. 

In Jerusalem Stern’s studies had combined Arabic and Hebrew with 
Romance philology and literature, and it was this auspicious combination. that 
inspired his first research and earliest publications. That remarkable example 
of cultural and social symbiosis which was Muslim Spain had long been a 
subject of interest and study, but not often approached by a scholar with the 
requisite linguistic proficiencies and critical insight into literature as the 
expression of social ambients. It was Stern’s merit to have discerned the role 
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of courtly poetry, and in particular of the muwashshah and zajal, to be a form 
drawn upon and cultivated in common by representatives of the Muslim, 
Jewish, and Christian populations in al-Andalus. He was the first to distinguish 
and decipher the Romance kharja employed in Arabic and secular Hebrew 
poetry, and to delineate the part played in their elaboration by classical Arabic 
prosody and rhetoric. The extent to which subsequent scholarship stands in 
his debt and shadow is indicated by the work of inter aha P. Dronke and 
K. Heger. Stern’s findings were published in a series of articles which appeared 
in the Spanish orientalist periodical Al-Andalus between 1948 and 1953 
(vols. xII-xvIn), as well as in his concise and erudite guide to the subject 
entitled Les chansons mozarabes: les vers finaux (kharjas) en espagnol dans les 
muwashshahs arabes et hébreux, Palermo, 1953 (reprinted by Bruno Cassirer, 
Oxford, 1964). Interest in a subject such as this naturally brought Stern into 
contact with the related problems of comparative literature so acutely reflected 
in the question of historical contact between Muslim and European lyric poetry 
during the late Middle Ages. Here his expertise and sound judgement provided 
a refreshing corrective to the wide-ranging and often simplistic generalizations 
so long current in that field of study. In precise and judicious terms Stern 
outlined and answered the question at a conference of the Centro Italiano di 
Studi sull’Alto Medioevo on the theme ‘L’occidente e l'Islam nell’alto 
medioevo’ held at Spoleto in April 1964 (published Spoleto, 1965). The influence 
of the Andalusian muwashshah was also radial, and Stern did not neglect the 
light which his discoveries had shed upon poetic and musical form in North 
Africa, set out in a fascinating paper read at the first Congreso de Estudios 
Árabes e Islámicos, at Cordova in 1962 (published Madrid, 1964). 
Approximately ten years before his death Stern’s interest turned to the study 
of Islamic documents and chancery practice, and it was then that our paths 
crossed. It was a great advantage to be able to call upon his knowledge of 
Arabic and Islamic history for a subject which at that time was still relatively 
unexplored. Arabic chancery documents had indeed been published, but 
perfunctorily edited and rarely analysed. It was the actual mechanics of the 
Muslim chancery which attracted his attention, and in a series of brilliant 
articles (BSOAS, xxii, 3, 1960, XXVII, 1, 1964, xxix, 2, 1966, and Oriens, xv, 
1962) Stern depicted with painstaking care the machinery of the Egyptian 
chancery, together with an analysis of its attendant technical terminology, 
covering a period of five centuries. This work culminated in the publication of 
two books: atumid decrees (All Souls Studies, mz, London, 1964) and 
Documents from Islamic chanceries (Oxford, [1966]). We were especially 
interested in the Arabic documents still to be found in Italian archives and had, 
one summer’s afternoon in the garden of Villa Machiavelli near Florence, 
planned to produce a critical edition of Michele Amari’s Diplomi arabi. This 
and other projects remained unfinished at the time of his death. Over the years, 
Stern had become an accomplished palaeographer, a judgement readily con- 
firmed by a glance at the plates included in Fatimid decrees. I remember very 
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clearly my wonder, when some years ago I was at last able to see that famous 
document at the Coptic Museum in Old Cairo (Fatimid decrees, doc. I), that 
he had been able to decipher it at all, so poorly legible was its script and 
defective its state of preservation. Work of this sort demanded meticulous care 
and unending patience, m short, the sound philological method NER Stern 
applied to all his studies. 

In some ways even more important than his contributions to. Spanish 
Muslim studies and Islamic Urkundenlehre, because it touched upon so many 
aspects of medieval Islam, was Stern's work on the origins and elaboration of 
Isma‘tism. This too had been an early and abiding interest, and it 1s very sad 
indeed that his major work in that field remains uncompleted. One may gain 
an impression of the lines of inquiry which hé was pursuing from a paper, both 
penetrating and provocative, read to a colloquium on ' L’élaboration de l'Islam ° 
convened at Strasbourg in June 1959 (published Paris, 1961). Here the artificial 
dichotomy between Isma^li and Qarmatian, the lack of historical continuity 
between (early) Isma‘ili and (later) Isma‘ili/Qarmatian, and the vexed problem 
of Fatimid genealogy are the objects of a fruitful if brief analysis, and it 1s a 
pleasure to note that these and other arguments are found amplified and 
carried to their logical conclusions in the book for which posthumous publication 
is planned in Oxford. 

Of similar distinction were Stern’s contributions to the field of. Han 
philosophy. Through his long association with Dr. Walzer‘he was, not un- 
expectedly, interested in the transmission of Greek thought into Arabic, and 
especially in the efflorescence of Neoplatonic forms under Isma‘ii cultural 
patronage. Perhaps the most valuable evidence of these interests is the study 
of Isaac Israeli which Stern published in collaboration with Professor Altmann 
in 1958 (OUP). Here, as in his works on Muslim Spain, one gains more than 
merely a glimpse of the extraordinary degree of intellectual and cultural 
symbiosis obtaining between the two peoples during the medieval history of 
Judaism and Islam. The influence of al-Kindi upon Isaac’s thought and the 
manner in which his theories of revelation and prophetology exhibit as much 
of Muslim tafsw as of Rabbinic modes are but two aspects of the authors’ 
portrayal of the intellectual environment of North Africa in the tenth century. 
In this study Stern carried further lines of investigation proposed by his great 
predecessor Ignaz Goldziher, and it is more than appropriate that one of his 
last undertakings should be the supervision of a translation into English of 
Muhammedanische Studien with revised and supplementary annotation (Vol. 1, 
London, 1967), an achievement for which students of Islam in the English-speak- 
ing world have every reason to be grateful. 

In March 1967 at one of the weekly meetings of the Institute of Jewish 
Studies at University College, London, Stern read a paper on the prophetology 
of the Mu'tazilite theologian ‘Abd al-Jabbar. It was a brilliant performance 
and provoked a discussion which kept us there long after the time regularly 
allocated to the seminar. This paper (published with supplementary material 
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in the Journal of Theological Studies, New Series, xvin, 1, 1967, and xix, 1, 
1968) revealed yet another dimension of Stern's profound understanding of the 
phenomena of Islam. The study of religious polemic is notoriously difficult, 
and little of value has been done in the field of Muslim polemical literature since 
the pioneering work of M. Stemschneider. Fundamental to any exposition is 
establishment of criteria for discerning a polemicist’s sources of information 
about the beliefs of his adversary, that is, whether these are derived from 
canonical or from apocryphal and sectarian literature, and to what extent 
transmission of such information has been adapted to the doctrinal terminology 
of the writer's own beliefs. Related to this are the problems of translation, 
official and popular, textual variants, and the structure of polemical discourse. 
For ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Stern provided a detailed analysis of his sources of informa- 
tion, and was able to detect both terminological and ideological calques where 
these exist. Ás locus probans he selected the Docetic dispute and the Qur'anic 
reflexes of its ramifications in Judaeo-Christian polemic. In his first of several 
projected supplements (JTS, NS, xrx, 1, 1968) the antiquity of resistance to 
Pauline theology is amply demonstrated, in a manner which renders very 
topical this particular aspect of Muslim polemic. Work of such quality is still 
in its infancy, but promises valuable results by incorporating an Islamic 
dimension into the traditional material af Judaeo-Christian polemic. 

Samuel Stern brought to all of these subjects both scholarship and imagina- 
tion. Above all it was the care with which he examined and elucidated his 
sources that set his work apart from that of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
He was a philologist in the very best sense of a long and celebrated tradition, 
and his conclusions, always advanced with caution and reserve, inspired 
confidence. It may indeed be said that his scholarship represented a rare 
combination of meticulous preparation and sound judgement: 

IBS TAINA PRY TO 712 
(Abot 2, 8) 
JOHN WANSBROUGH 
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PETER J. Uocko: Anthropomorphic 
figurines of predynastic Egypt and neo- 
lithic Crete with comparative material 
from the prehistoric Near East and 
mainland Greece. (Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute Occasional Paper No. 
24.) xvi, 530 pp. London: Andrew 
Szmidla, [1968]. £6 16s. 


This is a very ambitious book and is clearly 
a compilation of much painstaking and thought- 
ful research. The author brings together, with 
full descriptions and many illustrations, all the 
227 predynastic Egyptian figurines which he 
considers undoubtedly authentic and all the 
known Cretan specimens (103). He has per- 
sonally examined over half the Egyptian 
figures and two-thirds of the Cretan ones. Of 
the Egyptian figurines, however, only one- 
third come from datable contexts, making 
their discussion and analysis of necessity more 
speculative than that in the Cretan section. 
The value of the latter is considerably enhanced 
by the inclusion of 36 figurines from the recent 
excavations of Professor J. D. Evans at 
Knossos. The descriptive catalogues are 
followed by lengthy reviews of the existing 
literature and finally by suggested typologies, 
summarized in chart form. 

In addition comparative material is drawn 
from the prehistoric Near East and Greece, 
although it is not the author’s intention to 
present comprehensive analyses, as in the 
parallel sections for Egypt and Crete. His 
stated purpose is ‘ to establish whether specific 
features or combinations of specific details 
can be considered typical for the area or culture 
under consideration ’, and it is remarked that 
‘ space allows only presentation of conclusions 
and limited discussion of individual figurines '. 
Following the almost excessive elaboràtion of 
principles and analyses in the earlier parts of 
the- book, this is & surprising attitude and 
produces several unconvincing chapters. The 
material available in the Near East up to 1964 
(the date of the completion of the manuscript) 
is far more extensive than the author seems to 
realize, and deductions drawn from a limited 
sample should not have been used in the type 
of statistical analyses attempted here. It is 
unfortunate that this incomplete treatment of 
peripheral material falls below the standard of 
the earlier sections. 

Perhaps the most serious weakness of the 
book is the deliberate omission of any discussion 
of the archaeological context of the figurines. 


The author is partly aware of this; he writes 
in the introduction, ‘Ideally, of course, any 
study of figurines should include a survey of 
other small-find material, but this will not be 
attempted here. Of primary interest here are 
the figurines themselves rather than the 
character of the associated archaeological 
assemblages. Likewise, connections between 
areas as deduced from general archaeological 
material are of less concern here than links 
specifically deduced on the basis of figurines. 
Any correlations between the evidence of the 
figurines and other archaeological material 
must be left for another study '. Considerations 
of space, money, and readability must limit the 
quantity of material that can be included in 
any one book, and the extensive analyses of 
the Egyptian and Cretan figurines already 
occupy 342 pages before the author turns to 
the Near East, Greece, and, finally, his con- 
clusions. For these reasons one can perhaps 
find some excuse for the somewhat cursory 
treatment of this latter material and the 
author’s unwillingness to extend further the 
scope of the book. Nevertheless, one must view 
the lack of any consideration of archaeological 
context as a serious limitation on the validity 
of his conclusions. An attempt is made to 
establish inter-country parallels on a purely 
numerical basis, drawing on individual 
characteristics numerically described and 
evaluated, but such links are extremely 
tenuous—‘ the absence of mouths on Hacilar 
and some Mesopotamian figures is perhaps the 
most likely feature to indicate a connection 
between the two countries’ (p. 395). More- 
over, the author seems unaware, in noting 
parallels between, for example, ‘Cretan 
figurines and Jarmo and ‘Ubaid figurines in 
Mesopotamia’, that the Jarmo and 'Ubaid 
assemblages are 3,000 years apart in time, 
occur in geographically disparate areas, and 
are not, on present evidence, culturally 
connected. 

The concluding chapters are devoted to the 
question of the significance and purpose of the 
figurines with, again, an extensive review of 
existing literature. Two sections are devoted 
to disposing of the Mother Goddess theory, not 
without some tilting at windmills. A third 
offers a wide variety of possible interpreta- 
tions. The apotropaic use of clay figures, well 
attested in historical periods in Mesopotamia, 
is perhaps not adequately investigated, but the 
discussion is both useful and wide-ranging. 

Dr. Ucko is unfortunate in that, since this 
volume was written, extensive new discoveries 
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in Greece, Anatolia, Turkmenia, Mesopotamia, 
and elsewhere in the Middle East have changed 
the previously existing picture beyond recogni- 
tion, but we must be grateful to him for 
providing a solid basis in Egypt and Crete for 
further comparative studies. The volume 
includes an extensive bibliography and many 
illustrations, though the drawings are curiously 
flat and lifeless and the inconsistent format of 
the half-tones can be confusing. 


JOAN OATES 


RicHamD 8. Erus: Foundation deposits 
in ancient Mesopotamia. (Yale Near 
Hastern Researches, 2.) xv, 230 pp. 


New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1968. $12.50, 
£5 12s. 6d. 


There has been no previous comprehensive 
study of the objects deposited in or below the 
foundations of Mesopotamian buildings. This 
careful study ranges from the late chalcolithic 
"Ubaid to the Parthian periods; it includes all 
archaeological and related textual evidence for 
such deposits and is concerned with practices 
connected with the construction of buildings. 

The written evidence for building rites is 
scarce, apart from a few rituals for founding a 
temple, so that the detailed typological discus- 
sion is particularly valuable. The section on 
human and animal sacrifices breathes a much- 
needed air of common sense into a long-standing 
debate. Dr. Ellis shows that only a few of the 
burials which, by their position, may be called 
‘ sacrificial’? can be designated as ‘human 
sacrifice’. ‘Sacrificial burials’ are carefully 
distinguished from infant burials beneath house 
floors. To substantiate his views Dr. Ellis has 
included details of burials in Palestine and 
Anatolia. The much discussed action of Hiel 
who laid the foundation of Jericho ‘at the 
cost of Abiram his first-born, and set up its 
gates at the cost of his youngest son Segub ' 
(1 Kings xvi, 34 cf. Joshua vi, 20) is explained 
as death due to the curse put upon the site, 
that is punishment rather than saorifice. 

Peg deposits are traced from the third 
millennium B.C., both with their accompanying 
metal plates through which they were driven 
and without any inscription, into the Isin- 
Larsa period. Thereafter, stone, metal, and 
clay tablets were in common use. Later cones, 
prisms, and protective figurines took their 
place. This apparent change may be due as 
much to variant building practices between the 
north and ‘south as to the chance uneven 
survival of extant sources. Cones seem to have 
originated in Babylonia and prisms in Assyria. 
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Food and other offerings persisted as part of 
the ceremonial ritual throughout the period, 
though in all forms of deposits Dr. Ellis finds 
exceptions. 

A summary (pp. 153-68) reviews the 
archaeological forms, or types, of deposits 
according to their chronological, geographical, 
and social (mainly religious) distribution. The 
motivation for these deposits, originally 
magical to ensure the permanence of the 
building and divine patronage, is said to 
become solely commemorative. However, this 
conclusion can be questioned since as late as 
Nebuchadrezzar II (c. 597 2.0.) one inscription 
still seems to indicate that the divine favour 
was the paramount aim in building inscriptions 
which form one element in the development of 
deposits. He wrote: kal& epšēti $a ina nari 
asturu muda litammàrma tanitti iläni lihtassas 
‘all my deeds which I have written on this 
stone tablet, let the wise read them and 
remember the praise of the gods’. 

This volume will be a worthy standard work 
of reference for a long time. It is made of 
easy use by the addition of discussions of the 
major terms used for building deposits and 
by the appendix which details the texts 
quoted as well as listing the inscribed tablets 
with building inscriptions of the Isin-Larsa 
and later periods. 

The author argues cogently for his inter- 
pretations, but there are a few points where 
other possibilities may be noted. 

p. 68: the absence of inscriptions while ‘ not 
essential’ to the purpose of deposits could 
occasionally be accounted for by fraud, since 
the contractor would know that duplicate 
mscriptions were normally buried and not 
inspected. Blank tablets, as well as inscribed 
alongside uninscribed tablets have occasionally 
been found (also some deposit boxes found 
empty might be due to a similar cause; ef. 
Iraq, xv1, 1, 1954, 88). 

p. 71: the existence of a similar style on 
pre-Ur-Nanée peg figures, an Assyrian bronze 
linch-pin, and an Achaemenid relief need not 
necessarily be an archaizing form in the later 
examples. It is possible that they represent a 
continuous tradition (as with Lama figurines) 
of which examples have not survived from the 
intervening periods. 

p. 78: could pegs be set up and used as 
votive offerings ? 

p. 118: although the earliest clay prisms 
extant are those of Tiglath-pileser I (c. 1100 
D.C.) annalistic accounts terminating in a 
building inscription can be traced back at 
least to Yahdun-Lim of Mari (his expedition 
to the Mediterranean). This form of writing 
continued with Šamši-Adad I (1813-1781 8.0.). 

If stone tablets were the survivor of the Old 
Sumerian peg deposits but lacking the peg 
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(p. 106) then the circular clay plaque, with two 
clay lumps on the reverse commemorating the 
building of the palace at Razama (Rimah) by 
Sarrum-kima-kälima, son of Milki-Baal, some- 
time before the sixteenth century (Iraq, 
XXXI, 1, 1970, 27) may mark the development 
of the commemorative plaque from the nail 
or cone. Here also the head remains and the 
* peg’ is abandoned. 

p. 127: on the enigmatic ‘ construction 
inférieure ’ at Telloh see also M.-T. Barrelet in 
Iraq, xx vir, 2, 1965, 100-18. 

pp. 187-96: it would have been helpful to 
add the relevant references to R. Borger’s 
discussion of these texts in his Einleitung in die 
assyrischen Kônigsinschriften I, 1961. 


D. J. WISEMAN 


Gus W. Van Brex: Haar bin 
Humeid : investigations at a pre- 
Islamic site in South Arabia. (Pub- 
lications of the American Foundation 
for the Study of Man, Vol. v.) xx, 
421 pp. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, [1969]. $25. (English agents: 
IBEG Ltd. £11 18s.) 


This sumptuously produced volume is the 
latest report in the series on the excavations 
carried out by the American Foundation for 
the Study of Man in South Arabia in the early 
years of the 1950’s, a programme of investiga- 
tion which has furnished valuable points of 
reference for comparative studies in an area 
which otherwise suffers from a deplorable lack 
of systematic excavation. Hajar bin Humayd, 
a tell site in the Wadi Bayhàn, was partially 
uncovered over an area of 18 x 18 metres, out 
of a total surface area of just under 10 acres, 
during two campaigns in 1950 and 1951, and 
it is the author's belief that it must be looked 
on as one of the oldest town sites in the 
Peninsula, providing evidence of occupation, 
according to his chronology, from the eleventh 
century B.C. to the fourth or fifth century A.D. 
The first chapter provides a brief description 
of the region in general and the site itself, with 
a history of the excavation and an explanation 
of the methods employed. The second consti- 
tutes a meticulously detailed stratigraphical 
survey of each level and an evaluation of the 
associated architectural features, where one 
may learn, inter alia, of the use of iron already 
in the second lowest Stratum, R, allegedly of 
the tenth century B.C., and of the relatively 
late appearance of the regular use of stone in 
wall construction (Stratum K of the fifth 
century B.c.). Ch. iiiand iv, dealing respectively 
with the pottery and the pottery typology, 
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are of particular significance as providing the 
first comprehensive ceramic scheme for South 
Arabia. Pottery in fact is rather scarce in the 
south of the Peninsula, despite appearances to 
the contrary, and the author accounts for this 
in terms of the prosperity of the country and 
the use, instead, of stone and metal ware, 
sacking, and skins. The paucity of sherds, 
however, provides one advantage in that all 
the finds could feature in the analysis, and not 
just a sample, as usually has to be the case in 
northern sites. Dr. Van Beek’s classification 
differs from that ordinarily employed for Near 
Eastern pottery in that form had to be 
abandoned as a typological criterion in favour 
of a quantitative analysis, covering all aspects 
of manufacture. A numerical system of refer- 
ence was devised for the material whereby 
each of four digits is assigned successively to 
the type of temper, surface coating, surface 
finish, and surface decoration. This is very 
easy for the layman to follow and it would be 
most helpful if the method became general. An 
interesting suggestion which emerges from the 
survey and the detailed analysis of techniques 
presented is that the rather infrequent sand- 
tempered ware of this and other South 
Arabian sites is an importation, some of it 
apparently from Ethiopia (pp. 92-3). 

In eh. v all the objects found at the site, 
other than pottery, are classified and cata- 
logued. It is interesting that only one coin, of 
silver and too corroded for identification, was 
found, in Stratum B. Its size unfortunately 
gives no indication of its origin, but it will be a 
pity if the coin has not been submitted to an 
expert numismatist for an opinion since even a 
corroded coin can yield a surprising amount of 
information. Further chapters follow on beads 
and pendants found at the site, and on the 
excavation of a tomb complex situated near-by. 
Professor A. Jamme has published the texts 
from inscribed material in ch. viii. As one 
might expect at a town site, this is generally 
not very informative, but one inscription, 
HI 53 + 54, mentions a Qatabanian king(?), 
DMR‘LY DBYN YHRGB son of SMH'LY 
YNF, whom one might identify with the 
DMR‘LY DBYN of a Qatabanian coin 
recently published by the late John Walker in 
Eretz-Israel, vx, 1964, 127. The text was 
located, re-used as a step, in Stratum B, which 
the author dates to between the mid-first 
century B.C. and the first century A.D., the 
latter limit approximating to the estimated 
date of the coin. 

Ch. ix consists of a discussion of the 
chronology of the site and will doubtless 
provoke much discussion. It was in level Q of 
the site that a charred hardwood beam was 
found which provided the first radiocarbon 
dating for South Arabia. The first test in 1956 
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yielded a date of 852 + 160 8.c., while a later 
one in 1962 produced 740 + 100 3.c., and 
these the author has reconciled to give 796 3.0. 
However, one can hardly feel much confidence 
in this in the face of the results of tests carried 
out on three other beams from Strata G, F,, 
and B, which on the whole yielded datings 
which could not be reconciled with one another 
or with other chronological data. Moreover, 
the author is surely too severe in his contention 
(p. 356) that structural timbers are unlikely 
to have been liable to re-use in South Arabia. 
Timber in fact does not appear.to be too 
common in that region and the possibility that 
the beams had been in use for a very long time 
cannot lightly be dismissed. A radiocarbon 
dating can tell us only when the beam was 
originally cut. The chronological implications 
of the pottery classification are a matter which 
the reviewer must leave to the experts, but on 
the whole the datings which the author deduces 
from his materia] seem disturbingly early. The 
reviewer has already commented on the 
implications of a jar bearing a monogram 
which was located in the lowest Stratum, S (cf. 
BSOAS, xxxn, 2, 1970, 387). The dates sug- 
gested for the upper strata seem rather more 
convincing because of the occasional evidence 
of imported artifacts, such as a first-century 
B.C. bronze chalice of Greek origin which was 
found in the tomb in association with pottery 
characteristic of Strata D and C,. 

The historical and cultural conclusions are 
ably set out in the final chapter, which sketches 
the economie and social development of the 
township in so far as it can be reconstructed 
from the artifacts, architecture, and, very 
importantly, the identification of cereal im- 
pressions in the pottery itself. The evidence 
for this last factor forms one of a series of 
scientific appendixes to the book. The con- 
clusions round off very pleasantly a study of 
substance and distinction which the reviewer, 
who is no archaeologist, found remarkably 
compelling reading. Even if one must express 
reservations on the absolute datings, the 
thoroughness and clarity of Dr. Van Beek’s 
method will accord his book & place of merit 
in the literature on ancient South Arabia. 


A. K. IRVINE 


WILLARD GURDON OXTOBY: Some in- 
scriptions of the Safaitic Bedouin. 
(American Oriental Series, Vol. 50.) 
viii, 172 pp., 22 plates. New Haven, 
Conn.: American Oriental Society, 
1968. 


The study of the inscriptions of pre-Islamic 
North Arabia has not hitherto aroused much 
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interest on the part of Arabists because of the 
sterility of content exhibited by most of the 
texts, and the formidable problems inherent in 
reading the letter forms. But now, thanks to 
the efforts above all of Enno Littmann, 
Gonzague Ryckmans, and F. V. Winnett in 
establishing the palaeography of the various 
soripts and delimıting the potential content of 
the texts, it is possible to lay aside the fanciful 
interpretations of the earlier editors and draw 
profit even from the bald Thamudic and 
Safaitio graffiti, despite their overt dryness. 
Although they yield very little in terms of 
grammar and lexicon, judicious exploitation 
of their onomasticon and analysis of the 
associated rock drawings can often shed 
important light on what the extraneous 
sources have handed down to us concerning 
the life and beliefs of the early Arabian 
Bedouin. Such is the merit of the present work. 
Safaitic texts are concentrated in southern 
Syria and Jordan, roughly in the area between 
Damascus and the Wadi Sirhàn (though not, 
euriously, in the Saf& proper), and appear to 
stem from the centuries between the turn of 
the era and about A.D. 400. With the present 
study Dr. Oxtoby has added some 480 new 
texts to the 8,000 already published. They are 
of particular significance as providing a 
complete coverage of the material from one 
site in the Wadi Miqà&t, an inaccessible region 
on the edge of the karra zone some 150 miles 
south-east of Damascus, where they were 
copied and, in part, photographed in 1959. 
They thus constitute the most southerly out- 
erop of Safaitic texts as yet known. The 
editor’s decipherment and analysis of the 
material reflect in their competent handling 
the high standards one might expect from an 
associate of Professor Winnett. The com- 
mentary to each text concerns principally the 
reading of the letters, which are often very 
difficult, and the establishment of any new 
names and genealogies. Many texts are 
accompanied by rock drawings, which are also 
given due weight. Relatively few of them 
actually contain any narrative and, though 
Dr. Oxtoby states that he depends on Classical 
Arabic for his lexical support, one may feel 
that his etymological discussion tends to be 
rather sparse. In the index of names (pp. 181- 
66), almost 200 of which are new, full references 
are given to other collections of texts and to 
such works as the onomastio lists of Wuthnow 
&nd Preisigke. However, the book goes far 
beyond the implications of its title to become a 
work of more than specialist appeal by reason 
of the excellent introductory section (pp. 1—34). 
Here are diseussed the various problems of 
decipherment and dating, script and grammar, 
the contribution of the texts to our under- 
standing of Bedouin life and religion, and the 
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significance of the rock drawings. There is also 
a comprehensive bibliography (pp. 114-30). 
The plates contain drawings of the texts. In 
themselves these inspire confidence, though it 
is unfortunate that none of the supporting 
photographs have been included. Indeed, 
some photographs of the general terrain too 
would have been illuminating, and it is 
disappointing to find that there are no script 
tables. However, the work as a whole can be 
confidently recommended to the general 
reader as a reliable introduction to this some- 
what rarified field of study. 

There are a few matters which deserve 
individual comment. 

pp. 6-8: in discussing the chronological 
range of the texts Dr. Oxtoby plausibly 
supports an upper limit of the early fourth 
century A.D. to coincide with the rise of the 
Lakhmids and the spread of the proto-Arabic 
script. A Palmyrene text accompanying 
Nos. 395-8 of the present collection and still 
awaiting publication may be illuminating in 
this respect. However, a lower limit of the 
first century 8.0. for texts in square characters 
would not be supported by the equation of 
mlk rb’l of No. 57 with Rabbel II of Nabataea. 
The latter did not reign in the first century 
B.O., as is stated, but from A.D. 71 to 106. The 
reference might perhaps be to the obscure 
Rabbel I who fought with the Seleucid 
Antiochus Dionysus in 87-86 B.c., but very 
little is known of him. 

p. 9: it is rash in the present fluid state of 
our knowledge of the chronology of the ancient 
Arabian cultures to suppose that the Safaitic 
script is the northern extension of the South 
Arabian (not ‘ Arabic’) alphabet, having 
passed through Lihyanite and Thamudic. 
There is good reason to believe that the 
ancient Arabian alphabets derive rather from 
a form which evolved in North Arabia, perhaps 
Dedan, and that the South Arabian monu- 
mental script is merely an elaboration of this. 
One supposes that the regularity and square- 
ness of the latter merely reflects the formal 
nature of the documents in which it is attested. 

p. 37, No. 9: hn’ktb is a Lihyanite personal 
name, not a South Arabian divine name. 

p. 40, No. 17: wwgd rkb * and he found a 
rider’ is unconvincing. Compare rather 
Arabic rukub and translate * riding camel ’. 

p. 40, No. 20: the translation ‘ house’ for 
bé sounds strange in this area. Might it not be 
closer to the idea of ‘night’ in Arabic bata, 
thus ‘ night encampment’ or the like ? 

p. 48, No. 58: it is interesting to find mdbr 
occurring with the North Semitic sense of 
* desert since the expected Aramaic influence 
on the Safaitic vocabulary is hardly evident 
otherwise. 

p. 50, No. 68: no etymology is offered for 
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ngt ‘evil eye’. The root ng’ does not occur 
in Arabic. 

p. 67, No. 161: the rendering ‘ drowsy ’ for 
r’(b), from Arabic räba, is unconvincing here. 
Perhaps compare ra’aba ‘ repair, settle, make 
peace ' and translate something like ‘ concilia- 
tor, elder ’. 

p. 92, No. 330: it is not true that there are 
no South Arabian occurrences of the name 
Yusuf. Cf. ywsf ’s’r yt'r, the name of Dhü 
Nwuwàs, in Jamme, 1028. 

p. 97, No. 366: wsqy brkt could hardly mean 
‘and he watered [the animals at the] pool’. 
Rather translate, * and he drew water from the 
pool ', or take gry ‘ stream’ as the subject of 
sqy. 

p. 167 el passim: bkr and bkrt are respec- 
tively rather the collective and the noun of 
unity of ‘ young camel’ than masculine and 
feminine singulars. 

In conclusion, the use of ÿ to designate a 
ghain is confusing. 

A. K. IRVINE 


Moshe HENRY (GOSHEN-GOTTSTEIN : 
The Modern Hebrew dictionary. Intro- 
ductory volume. Introduction to the 
lexicography of Modern Hebrew. [iv], 
xiv, 354, xv pp. Jerusalem and 
Tel-Aviv: Schocken Publishing 
House, [1969]. [In Hebrew; English 
abstract, xiv pp.] 


Despite what Dr. Johnson wrote in the 
preface to his English dictionary that ' every 
other author may aspire to praise, the lexico- 
grapher can only hope to escape reproach, 
and even this negative recompense has been 
yet granted to very few’ we may say without 
hesitation that Professor Goshen-Gottstein 
deserves our thanks and appreciation for his 
pioneering and scholarly work. He presents 
us with a comprehensive and sagacious general 
introduction to the lexicography and lexicology 
of Modern Hebrew and at the same time a 
detailed and masterly introduction to a 
specific dictionary. 

Few will disagree that lexicography is no 
longer @ one-man enterprise, even though he 
be a Johnson or a Littré or a Grimm or a 
Ben-Yehuda. In fact some will maintain that 
comprehensiveness and reliability are un- 
attainable in a dictionary that is prepared 
without the aid of computers and other 
available mechanical devices. Professor 
Goshen-Gottstein is well aware of the fact 
that the task is beyond the powers of any one 
man (Hebrew, p. viii) and until the dictionary 
is published we cannot say with certitude that 
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the author succeeded, all by himself, in 
attaining comprehensiveness. 

The book is well planned. A synopsis in 
English gives & detailed description of the 
contents, plan, and purpose of the book. The 
Hebrew part consists of nine chapters and 
indexes. Following the customary preface, 
there is a general introduction in which the 
author explains the aims and structure of the 
dictionary. ‘ This dictionary is intended to be 
the first synchronic dictionary of Modern 
Hebrew, a general dictionary with some 
scholarly pretensions, both monolingual and 
bilingual, alphabetically ordered, with lists of 
synonyms for each entry ' (p. 1). The following 
three chapters discuss what constitutes an 
entry and what constitutes a sub-entry. They 
deal with the internal structure of the entry, 
differentiating between the main part and the 
subsidiary part of the entry. ' Every main 
entry and almost every sub-entry is arranged 
on the same pattern: heading, apparatus, 
definitions, examples and quotations, transla- 
tion, etymological references and semantic 
references’ (English, p. v). Ch. v-vi discuss 
the linguistic apparatus. Ch. v deals with the 
‘historical corpus, Hebraic status, etymology 
and linguistic level’ and ch. vi with the 
grammatical aspect. Ch. vii discusses the 
order of entries and sub-entries and ch. viii 
deals with the question of ‘ standard ortho- 
graphy ' and the spelling of foreign words. 

The sample entries (ch. ix) indicate that the 
author has achieved an exhaustive thorough- 
ness. They also show that Professor Goshen- 
Gottstein possesses that essential quality that 
is indispensable to the ideal lexicographer and 
which no machine can replace, namely, the 
competence of writing acourate, comprehen- 
sible, and succinct definitions. 

The dictionary is compiled from the 
synchronic point of view. The Saussurian 
doctrine of strictly distinguishing between the 
synchronic and the diachronic was a most 
notable advance in the theoretical conception 
of the nature of language, and despite the 
arguments adduced by Professor Tur-Sinai 
(Leshonenu, xvi, 4, 1951, 240) that Hebrew 
cannot and should not be subjected at this 
stage to a synchronic analysis, we feel, with 
many others, that it is the lhnguist’s right, and 
perhaps duty, to describe the state of a 
language at a given period. Thus, synchronic 
grammars of Modern Hebrew, or Israeli 
Hebrew, as Professor Rosen insists on calling 
the language used in Israel, are of tremendous 
importance, provided the descriptions are 
accurate and made without ‘ missionary zeal 
to accord status and acceptance’ to the 
linguist’s described language (see E. Ullen- 
dorff, Journal of Semitic Studies, 11, 3, 1957, 
254). 
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But when we come to dictionaries, the 
desirability, profitability, and practicability 
of the synchronic approach become question- 
able. The only advantages of a synchronic 
dictionary, apart from the satisfaction it 
affords to the patriotic lexicographer of 
declaring that his language is a living one 
(p. 8), are that it gives to the user of the 
dictionary the relatively late meaning he is 
likely to be looking for and that such a work 
records for us and for future generations the 
semasiological state of the language at a 
particular period. However, both of these 
advantages can be obtained in an historical 
dictionary if lexicographers would first set 
down a definition of the more frequently 
attested sense of the term, then a definition 
of the next most frequent sense and so on going 
backward in chronologically reversed order of 
attestation. 

The disadvantages of the synchronic 
approach are many. We agree with Bishop 
Trench that ‘a dictionary is an inventory of 
the language’ (On some deficiencies in our 
English dictionaries, 1857, 4). The lexico- 
grapher’s job is to collect all the words that 
have been attested at any period by writers 
(and speakers ?) of the language. The inven- 
tory must be as complete as possible. The 
synchronic dictionary by its very nature aims 
at presenting the corpus of the language as 
attested at the time of compiling, which means 
that all obsolete words, no matter whence they 
emanate, must be excluded. This method will 
lessen the usefulness that can be derived from 
such a dictionary, the reader being able to use 
it for a limited body of the language only. The 
synchronic approach cannot be considered 
practicable from an objective scholarly point 
of view. This approach leaves it to the lexico- 
grapher to decide which obsolete words should 
be included and which excluded. Dr. Johnson 
writes: ‘ Obsolete words are admitted when 
they are found in authors not obsolete or when 
they have any force or beauty that may 
deserve revival’. Professor Goshen-Gottstein 
includes all the words of the Bible, many from 
Rabbinic Hebrew, and rather fewer from the 
medieval writers. One can understand the 
reasons behind his decision, but it shows that 
the synchronic lexicographer is forced to be 
inconsistent. The choice of what must be 
included and what should be excluded is 
subjective, and in the case of Hebrew the 
choice depends also on the relative sacredness 
of the sources. However, contemporary 
lexicographers agree that their job is not to 
act as arbiters of linguistic usage or as judges 
of life and death but as faithful and objective 
recorders of the total archives of the language 
they are treating. 

Indeed, a strict synchronic dictionary 
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excluding all that is obsolete from the speaker's 
point of view, is necessary for stock-taking 
purposes—to record for posterity the state of 
the linguistic balance sheet at a particular 
period—but this must be aotual, factual, and 
objective. It would be necessary to support 
the results by statistical data. Such a dictionary 
may be monolingual or bilingual, preferably 
the latter, in order to help establish the 
exactness of the definitions and citations. It 
should not include a complicated apparatus 
whose appropriateness in such a dictionary is 
debatable. The very important and im- 
mensely useful apparatus developed by the 
author, the proper place for which is in an 
historical dictionary, can be included in a 
synchronic dictionary only as an appendix. 
This will satisfy those readers with special 
linguistic interests without complicating the 
dictionary for the average reader. 

Professor Goshen-Gottstein is certainly 
right in stating that ‘loans and loan transla- 
tions have become an inseparable part of 
Modern Hebrew ’, and there is no doubt that 
in a synchronic dictionary foreign words 
should be included if the language community 
uses them. But the possibility exists that some 
foreign words will be disgorged from the 
language and replaced by Hebrew words 
before the dictionary is off the printing 
presses. It would have been better, perhaps, 
if foreign words had been divided into those 
that have been hebraized by conforming to the 
phonological and morphological structure of 
the language (and are thus likely to retain their 
citizenship and become part and parcel of the 
Hebrew language) and those of which the 
foreign origin is still detectable and which may 
be replaced by indigenous equivalents. The 
former should find their way into the dic- 
tionary and the latter into an appendix or into 
a special dictionary of foreign words. 

More than anybody Professor Goshen- 
Gottstein is aware of all these problems. 
Having decided to write a synchronic dic- 
tionary he had to tread very carefully and to 
adopt what in the circumstances aie the most 
satisfactory solutions. In comparison with the 
extant dictionaries his will prove to be the 
most scholarly and the most methodical. And 
while we wait for the great historical dic- 
tionary which is being prepared by the 
Hebrew Academy, we are indebted to Professor 
Goshen-Gottstein for this first instalment of 
what is likely to prove a work of great 
significance. 

D. J. KAMHI 


Epwin M. YAMavCHI: Mandaicincanta- 
tion texts. (American Oriental Series, 
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Vol. 49.) x, 422 pp. New Haven, 
Conn.: American Oriental Society, 
1967. 

W. S. MoCunLouanu: Jewish and Man- 
daean incantation bowls in the Royal 
Ontario Museum. (Near and Middle 
East Series, 5.) xvii, 70 pp., 6 plates. 
[Toronto|: University of Toronto 
Press, [01967]. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 435.) 


In recent years the study of Semitic magical 
texts—the term ‘ incantation texts’ is less to 
be preferred since it assumes a ritual practice 
that, however likely ıt may be, is still far 
from proved—has become almost fashionable. 
Some new texts have been edited, notably 
by Dr. Teixidor, by A. R. Bonsov in 
Russian, and by Professor McCullough (in the 
book reviewed here). And this comprehensive 
treatment of Mandaic inscriptions by Dr. 
Yamauchi was preceded no more than 14 years 
previously by Rossell’s Handbook on similar 
inscriptions in Aramaic. Both these major 
studies owe their inspiration to Professor 
Cyrus Gordon (himself greatly influenced by 
Montgomery’s remarkable Aramaic texts from 
Nippur); fortunate indeed 1s the teacher who 
has raised a school of such able disciples. 

For the philologist the Mandaic texts are of 
greater importance than those in Jewish 
Aramaic (a description that is convenient 
although obviously far from accurate). The 
latter appear to reflect some interesting 
features of popular speech, but neither in 
their date nor in their quantity have they 
much significance when set within the panora- 
mic range of Mesopotamian Aramaic literature. 
The magical texts in Mandaic, on the other 
hand, belong to a period that is early by 
comparison with the bulk of Mandaic writings. 
Professor Macuch, it is true, has maintained— 
and correctly—that the ‘ defective and often 
careless writing (of the Mandaic magical texts) 
makes their reading difficult and their inter- 
pretation doubtful. The picture of the 
language they give us is very incomplete’ 
(Handbook of classical and modern Mandaic, 
p- lix). Nevertheless, whatever we can extract 
from these often tantalizing inscriptions must 
be regarded with respect. 

Dr. Yamauchi opens his book with an 
informative introduction on the nature and 
function of the magical texts. There follows 
the central contribution of this work—a 
general analysis of their orthography and 
grammar. We are then given a generous 
selection of texts, all of them already published 
elsewhere, in transliteration and translation ; 
they include the important lead strip edited by 
Lidzbarski and a bowl inscription recently 
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edited by Dr. Yamauchi himself. The volume 
is rounded off by some—rather too few— 
plates and transcriptions, helpful glossaries, 
and an admirable bibliography. 

Over the grammatical section of the book the 
present reviewer must confess to some mis- 
giving. These texts are almost certainly 
composed in dialect. The scientific method on 
which their analysis is based is therefore no 
less crucial than would be the method of 
analysing a spoken vernacular; the back- 
ground information on the texts must be set 
out with as great precision as would be the 
case history of living informants. First we 
must attempt to establish as exactly as possible 
the date and provenance of individual inscrip- 
tions, however difficult this may be. Then we 
must relate the findings to a table or tables of 
scripts, and we must constantly bear them m 
mind in our discussion of grammatical 
phenomena. Only when these conditions are 
satisfied can we profitably compare the 
development within the corpus of magical 
texts with the general development of the 
Mandaic language and literature—and here 
we shall quickly observe how much present-day 
Mandaic studies owe to Lady Drower and 
Professor Macuch. It 1s true that a survey on 
these lines is unlikely to produce spectacular 
results. That consideration should not deter 
us. It will be enough for the comparative 
study of Semitic languages if the morphology 
and grammatical forms of Mandaic can be 
fixed for the fourth-fifth century; this will 
undoubtedly affect our attitude toward the 
main body of Mandaio literature. 

By treating the magioal texts as a single 
unit Dr. Yamauchi may have lost an oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating conclusively argu- 
ments of considerable value that were well 
within the grasp of the treatment which in 
other respects he has carried out with such 
conscientious attention to method. Instead, 
he leaves unanswered questions that are 
implicitly posed by some of his statements 
ascribing variations in the texts to dialectal 
or other influences. Nevertheless, tribute 
should be paid to the dedication and the care 
which Dr. Yamauchi has lavished on this 
book. It represents a notable and solid 
advance in the study of Mandaie magioal 
texts. 

A number of comments may be made. 

3.12 is misleading with respect to Hebrew 
equivalents since nydry’, zm’ correspond to 
Hebrew ndr, dm. 

6.6: syr is not in the absolute but the 
emphatic state. 

6.14: for p't read. pt. 

6.26-8: read gtál, qtil, qtil. 

7.11: lwt means ‘toward, beside (Lat. 
apud) ' rather than ‘ with’. 
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9.10: mthzy’ is not Ettaf‘al but Ethpe'el, 
cf. p. 132, foot. 

9.12 D m.pl. (p. 120) ef passim: these forms 
ending in -ayya have a nominal 1ather than a 
verbal significance. 

9.13 A: Pq'byt (p. 120) is surely not 2 m.s. 
perf. but m.s. ptc. with an enclitic pronom. 
suff., so also 9.23 A myt, y'dyt (p. 133), cf. 
10.17 e, g (p. 144) and Macuch, Handbook 
459. D mglyl (p. 121) should appear under 
9.20. 

9.18 B: In‘sg ‘ he will not restrain ° (p. 125) 
and so in the glossary seems at variance with 
the translation on p. 297. B /'qdwn ‘ let them 
flee’ (p. 125) is to be derived from the root 
qd”, see the glossary. 

9.21 A (p. 128, foot): add ' arose’. 

9.22 A: déd'Ünkbwn ‘struck you’ (p. 130) 
and the translation on p. 203 should rather be 
‘threw you’ as n‘sdwnkwn ‘they wil throw 
you ? (p. 131) and in the glossary, and Pognon, 
Inscriptions manddites 82. B ry should 
perhaps be translated ‘release’ (as p. 173) 
rather than ‘ dissolve’. D q’ryn’ ' I am afraid ’ 
(p. 131) should, of course, be ‘I call’ (Dr. 
Yamauchi has confused his translation on 
p. 235). H, the single asterisk is misplaced. 
J myd’my'lh is not Pa''el but Ethpa‘‘al with 
elision of t, cf. Macuch, op. cit., 279, 345. 

10.2 (p. 137, par. 2): the second sentence 
18 out of place. 

10.16 (p. 148, par. 1) should perhaps be 
worded differently—there is a tendency in 
Mandaic to use the m.s. form of the verb not 
only (as in other Semitic languages) when the 
clause is introduced by the verb, but even 
when the m.pl. or f. subject precedes the verb. 

10.18 b (p. 144): is the impf. with the 
sense of intention really confined to Ist s. ? 
e ‘certain verbs’, but we have references 
only to one verb (gwm) taken from one text 
only and always with the prefix l. 

10.25 a (p. 148) might be phrased more 
happily to indicate that ’yi is employed only 
when there 1s emphasis on the fact of existence. 
In the transhteration of text 26, l. 19, read 
wig wh . . . wsyy . . . wizwh, and at l. 22 
mryhyn. Professor Burkitt was not American, 
as Dr. Yamauchi implies (p. 1). 

Dr. Yamauchr’s work provides an important 
general analysis for students of this branch of 
literature; Professor McCullough’s brief 
volume offers a welcome addition to our 
limited supply of source material. Three 
Mandaic inscriptions (C, D, and E) are trans- 
literated and translated and helpful notes are 
appended (in addition to glossaries and a 
short bibliography). The present reviewer has 
noted a number of pomts which may merit 
mention. 

C, L 7: the translation ‘upper waters’ 
should be amended to ‘above (reading 
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wlwy’) the waters’, and mn dyg? (which 
puzzles Professor McCullough) should read 
mn rhat ‘from afar’. In l. 8, swmy’ should 
perhaps be rendered ‘ heavens’ rather than 
‘ names”. Inl. 14, read SyrSyr’ for syréwr’, and 
qgdm'yt * ancient ” for the strange gym’ yt. 

D, 1. 8: hwryy' 'Hurrian' (!) should, of 
course, be hwd’yy’ ‘ Jewish ’, as in the inscrip- 
tion edited by Gordon to ‘which Professor 
McCullough refers. "DRB’N in 1. 12 may be a 
distortion by metathesis of the name of 
Ardban, the king who plays a significant role 
in Mandaean history (Lady Drower, Haran 
Gawaita, 3), and rbwt’ is probably not an 
anomalous form for ‘myriads’ but means 
* greatness ’ (cf. the plene variant in E, 1. 8). 
In |. 13, the first three words are scarcely 
“sheer nonsense’ nor need they have the 
precise meaning which Professor McCullough 
postulates—exclamations composed of sibi- 
lants have, as is well known, significance in 
these Aramaic and Mandaic magical texts. 

E, 1. 9: bzyr is best interpreted ‘in the 
seed of...” (estr.). ' 

Less sucoessful is Professor MeCullough's 
rendering of the two texts (A and B) in 
Jewish Aramaic. In A, l. 1, 'zlwn (‘ go ! *, an 
improbable form of imper.) should probably 
be read ’ylyn. In 1. 2, Professor McCullough’s 
mmryn ‘l byth is rather mmnyn ‘lt pwmh 
‘appointed over his mouth’, and for his 
"wbyn (a highly unlikely ‘ Hebraism ") read 
"ynwn ‘they’, possibly with enclitic force. 
Again in l. 2, we may have yykbswn for 
McCullough’s wykb#wn, and certainly the term 
should be translated ‘ press °, not ‘ bind °, and 
Professor McCullough’s impossible ' (bind) 
with a millstone’ should perhaps be ‘son of 
HY’, or ‘HY’Y/WR’, while MBRZYN may 
be a variant by metathesis of the Iraman title 
Marzban. In 1. 3, Professor McCullough’s 
rendering Y RWSYLM'Y ‘ Jerusalemite ’ (f.s. !) 
is most surprising and ‘foot’ can hardly be 
interpreted as ‘protection ’—-we should 
possibly render ‘and (press) RWSYLT’Y 
daughter of Mruduk under the foot of...’ 
—and the decipherment QRYSTY' should 
probably be SD/RM HY’ and neither the form 
nor the meaning of rbt (‘ mistress ' in the sense 
of employer, not, as Professor McCullough 
suggests, ‘ wife’) seems to suit the context. 
The present reviewer finds Professor 
McCullough’s treatment of text B no more 
satisfactory; even a cursory examination of 
l. 8 shows that the author has misread the 
familiar phrase ‘Amen Amen Selah’. Both 
the Aramaic texts need re-editing. In the 
meantime, we are grateful to Professor 
McCullough for having made this material 
available by means of admirable plates. 


J. B. SEGAL 
VOL. XXXIII. PART 3. 
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Wozr LEsLau: Hebrew cognates in 
Amharic. ix, 105 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1969. DM 30. 


The book under review was, according to the 
preface (p. vii), written in answer to a question 
of anecdotal mterest: ‘How many words do 
Amharic and Hebrew have in common ? '. As 
far as its scientific contribution to an etymo- 
logical dictionary of either language is con- 
cerned, ıt duplicates to a great extent the 
authors own Ethiopic and South Arabic 
contributions to the Hebrew lexicon (1958), even 
though we find here new entries also. The three 
major differences between the two books are: 
(1) the 1958 book has listings of Hebrew words, 
whereas the present one is ‘arranged by 
Amharic entries—in a Latin alphabetic order ; 
(2) the 1958 book confronts an entire branch of 
Semitic with Hebrew, whereas the new one 
arbitrarily picks two languages which happen 
to have an official status in two countries; 
(3) the older book deals with shared heritage 
from the Semitic stock in Hebrew and South 
Semitic, while we have here an indiscrimmate 
listing of words that are found in both 
languages, including obvious borrowings of 
either both (e.g. mahandis/mahandes ‘ engin- 
eer’, from Arabic) or only one of them 
(tabot]tebà ‘ ark in the sanctuary ’, the former 
from Aramaic via Geez). The author justifies 
the inclusion of such borrowings by ‘the 
occasional uncertainty as to the origin of some 
loanwords °’ (p. 2). As quite a few of these are 
unquestionably borrowings, by the same token 
international words occurring in both languages, 
such as ' radio ’, could also have been included. 

Although this book is primarily a list of 
words found in both languages and does not 
attempt to present the common Semitic heri- 
tage, nor does it try to contribute to the 
clarification of the ancient Jewish-Ethiopian 
contacts, ib is very surprising to find no 
reference in 1t to an extremely important 
recent article on the latter subject, H. J. 
Polotsky's ‘Aramaic, Syriac and Ga‘az’, 
JSS, rx, 1, 1964, 1-10. This article shows, for 
example, the exact relation between Hebrew 
miswü ‘commandment’ and Ethiopian 
maswat ‘alms’ (p. 57) which exhibits a 
semantic development attested in the Midrashic 
literature and suggests a Jewish mtermediary 
for the borrowing (Polotsky, 5). It could have 
added one more entry to the book, Ethiopian 
(also Amharic !) fa?ot ‘idol’ comparable with 
Hebrew /a°ut ‘error’, again with a semantic 
shift ' peculiar to Jewish Aramaic ’ (ibid., 6). 

The book contains many etymologies, 
partly taken over from other scholars (es- 
pecially Dillmann) or from the author's earher 
publications, and partly new. Many of them 
are clear and indisputable. However, there 
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are many recourses to ad hoc phonetic changes 
such as ‘ alternance of labials ’, loss or addition 
of phonemes, assimilations and dissimilations, 
metatheses (pp. 10-13), which, bemg un- 
systematic, should be question-marked. Some 
of them are obvious, such as the initial b — m, 
final (£72) — č and a mysterious gemination 
of s in mossoraë (p. 56) ' good news’, which 
undoubtedly comes from basrat (Geez, Tigrinya). 
Likewise, Amharic awre ‘beast’ has un- 
doubtedly undergone a metathesis from Geez 
arwe. These are changes peculiar to Amharic. 
On the other hand, the connexion between. 
mir (p. 57) ‘ to cut into small pieces ', with a 
m already in Geez, and Hebrew btr belongs to 
another category. The former type of change 
can be considered as certain, while the latter, 
however plausible, remains hypothetical. No 
sharp distinction is drawn in the book between 
the two types. Nevertheless, the author is 
aware of the special character of some con- 
nexions and has therefore introduced a looser 
category of relationship called (in quotation 
marks already by the author) ' related to’ for 
an assumed etymological correspondence 
which does not obey exact rules, but related 
meanings and affinity between the roots make 
it plausible (pp. 13-14). Such cases are qum 
(p. 63) ‘ grudge’ of Amharic compared with 
Hebrew ngm ‘ vengeance’, or Eth. ‘sf (p. 31) 
‘wrap about’ versus H s'p ‘shawl’, and 
alternations like fq? ~ fq' ~ fqh ‘split’, or 
gss ~ gsy ‘cut’, etc. This is a very important 
fact which should pervade all the etymological 
dictionaries of Semitic. There are well-known 
instances of obviously related roots which 
must go back to a pre-Semitic period, such as 
q88 versus gzz of Hebrew; or Shg and shq of 
Hebrew, dhk of Arabic, and $Aq of Geez for 
‘to laugh’; or all the p-based roots having 
meanings related to “ opening’ (including the 
roots for ‘split’ above). The root-corres- 
pondences listed on p. 14 all belong to this 
category. However, within the framework of 
Semitic, nd? ‘ drive’ and ndh ‘ thrust ' (p. 59) 
are two absolutely independent roots, and 
may be cognates on a pre-Semitic level only. 
Such cognates are likely to survive anywhere 
in the Semitic world, in any type of distribu- 
tion. This is how Amharic éoha (p. 36) ‘ shout’ 
turns out to be closer to Hebrew swh than to 
Geez sw‘. Therefore, a sharp distinction 
should be made between pre-Semitic cognates 
which remain hypothetical with various 
degrees of plausibility, cognates the dis- 
similarity of which 1s due to later ad hoc 
alterations, and clear-cut cognates where the 
relation 18 conspicuous and the attested 
phonetic differences are all predictable within 
the framework of a given language. In view of 
this, it is all the more regrettable that the 
comparison is limited to Hebrew and Amharic, 
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with frequent reference to Geez, but rarely 
involving other Semitic languages. 

Here are some remarks about a few entries. 
As many of L.’s etymologies were taken over 
from Dillmann, the following critical remarks 
should be taken more generally. 

The relation between Eth. “dd (p. 22) ‘ mow’ 
and Hebrew ‘sd ‘cut wood’, the latter 
attested in the Bible as an instrumental noun 
only, is even closer. In the Gezer Calendar, 
‘sd is used specifically in the sense of ‘ harvest ’. 

The word afar (p. 22) ‘soil’ is compared 
with Hebrew ‘pr ‘dust’ (with a Freudian 
misprint in Hebrew). However, the relation 
with ?pr ‘ashes’ should not be excluded, 
especially in view of the fact that Geez also 
has ? (which, as quoted by L., was explained 
by Dillman as being borrowed from Amharic). 
If, on the other hand, afar does come from 
‘pr, with a change ‘ — ? already in Geez, 
there is an interesting, but hazardous possible 
explanation, which I should like to submit to 
the criticism of the experts in the field. There 
18 another root for which, already in Geez, a 
change ' — ? must be posited: zr? ‘sow’ 
(cf. p. 85). Here we have two roots referring to 
agriculture which have ? mstead of the ex- 
pected '. Isn't ıt possible that they were 
borrowed from a dialect of agriculturists who 
had just adopted Semitic speech and were not 
familiar with the exact articulation of ' ? This 
hypothetical dialect cannot be identified with 
the ancestor of any particular attested language, 
because North Ethiopic still has /'/ and it is 
improbable that Proto-South Ethiopic had 
lost it so early (cf. Phonelica, xix, 2, 1969, 
70-8, where a proof is adduced in favour of the 
hypothesis that ‘ was still pronounced at the 
time East Gurage was imported into its present 
location). On the other hand, the Semitization 
of the Cushites must have been a slow, gradual 
procedure, and must have given rise to many 
temporary, transitional dialects which, under 
the influence of cultural and trade centres, 
became more ‘ standard’. There 1s, however, 
a counter-argument. The word ma‘düd 
‘sickle’, even though of an agricultural 
content, still had *. i 

I do not see why aggada (p. 22) * prohibit ' 
cannot be connected with Hebrew ?gd ‘ bind ’. 
The absence of this root in Geez does not prove 
anything. 

Even though aggafa (p. 28) ‘embrace’ 
(Geez Agf) 1s close in meaning to Hebrew hbq 
and may be ‘ related to ’ it, if assuming both a 
metathesis and an alternance of labials is 
acceptable, the connexion, also on a pre- 
Semitic level, with Hebrew ‘gf ‘ surround’ 1s 
also possible. 

The connexion between Amharic 9ffurñmit 
‘viper’ and Hebrew-Geez ‘p? is not so clear. 
The Harari cognate 18 hiffiñ and the East 
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Gurage cognates also point at an initial À (or 
*, of. Phonetica, x1x, 2, 1969, 76). The element 
# would also call for some explanation. 


In the Amharic dictionaries I cannot find , 


any indication of the meaning ‘ powder’ for 
duget (p. 38) ' flour’. The etymology accepted 
by L.: from ddggaga ' be powdered finely ' 
(also Hebrew dqq) is very seducing, especially 
in view of the fact that this verb may be used 
m connexion with ‘flour’. The w of duget 
could somehow be explained by assuming an 
underlying passive participle form of the 
*daquq-type, but not the lack of gemination. 
Let me suggesb an alternative etymology. In 
Southern Agaw, the word for ‘flour’ is 
attint obviously derived from the verb ofi)» 
‘fall’ (-íné ~ Amh. -añña), i.e. the material 
which falls out in the process of grinding. Thus, 
Amharic duget may be a calque on Agaw, also 
derived from the root wdg ‘fall’, from 
*wadgiyal, with an additional nisbe and a 
further metathesis. 

Amharic kd- (p. 46) primarily means ‘ tom ? 
and its use as ‘to’ or ‘in, at’ is rarer and 
semantically more limited. Hebrew ko mainly 
means ‘thus’, and more rarely ‘here’. The 
etymological relation between the two should 
be substantiated by further data (Minaean 
k- ‘to’ rather speaks against 1t). The alterna- 
tion kä- ~ tã- attested for the preposition 
sounds Cushitic, and Somali has ka ‘ from ’. 

The pan-Cushitic root for ‘ saddle ', Southern 
Agaw kúr, Kemant korasa (Conti Rossini), 
Somali koore, Galla kora, and other examples in 
Leslau, A dictionary of Moča, 37, may very well 
be an early borrowing from Arabic (kür 
* camel-saddle ’), as the words for ' horse ' and 
‘camel’ often are, but Amharic (and other 
modern Ethio-Semitic) kor (p. 48), because of 
its o, may very well have come from Cushitic. 
The other form of this word in Amharie, 
koraééa, is conspicuously of Galla origin. 

Amharic fagämmäütä (p. 63) ‘sit’ could be 
compared with  Neo-Hebrew gm!  'fold, 
wrinkle, bow’ (also attested in Tigre as qmut 
‘wrinkle’, Littmann-Hofner), i.e. ‘sitting’ 
described as ‘fold oneself up’. The Senutic 
words for ‘sit’ are all expressive: Arabic 
gls versus Hebrew gls ‘slide’, Hebrew ysb 
versus Arabic wb ‘jump’. 

The root zum (p. 85) ‘rain’ sounds closer 
to Akkadian zn» ‘rain’ than to Hebrew zrm 
‘stream’, even though a pie-Semitic con- 
nexion is not excluded. 

The connexion of zdfd7iz (p. 86) ‘ nine’ with 
Semitic ts‘, as suggested by L. already in 1949, 
is far-fetched. The origm of this South 
Ethiopic word is still shrouded in mystery. 

Ethiopian, or more specifically Amharic, 
etymological studies are still in a fairly primi- 
tive stage. There is still very much to be 
done. The book under review, by being 
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arbitrarily limited to Amharic and Hebrew 
and by not attempting a more systematic 
approach to etymology, does not make the 
contribution which could be expected. 


ROBERT HETZRON 


Tuomas O’SHAUGHNESSY: Muham- 
mad’s thoughts on death: a thematic 
study of the Qur’dnic data. vin, 90 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1969. 


Since the publieation in 1833 of Abraham 
Geiger's ]Was hat Mohammed aus dem Juden- 
thume aufgenommen ? the progress of Qur’anic 
studies has been impressive but monotonous. 
The approach of European Orientalists to le 
fait coranique may, m my opinion, be charac- 
terized as either ratiocinative or affective, the 
former represented by Noldeke and his many 
successors, the latter in its most extreme form 
by the work of Lammens. Common to both 
attitudes/methods is the tacit assumption that 
the Qur'an is an Urerlebnis of documentary 
value for the reconstruction of the Prophet's 
life and times. Of even more serious implica- 
tion is the acceptance by sectaries of the two 
attitudes/methods of the converse of this 
proposition, namely, that the sira-maghdzi- 
tabagat literature may be employed as corro- 
borative evidence for the data of the Qur'ün 
document. The results of work based upon this 
circular logic have been two: at best, a kind 
of psychoanalysis of prophetical experience ; 
at worst, an historical biography of the 
Prophet together with a history of the Hijazi 
origins of Islam. 

Characteristic of the ratiocinative method is 
a recognition that Urerlebnis wil in varying 
degrees be qualified by Bildungserlebnis, a view 
which generates the propositions (cg) Muham- 
mad was impossible without Moses, or (b) 
Muhammad was impossible without Christ. 
An intermediate position is of course possible, 
and has been set out with exemplary scholar- 
ship by Heinrich Speyer in Die biblischen 
Erzahlungen im Qoran (1931). Mostly as a 
reaction to these three exegetical types, inter- 
pretations of the sort which I have described 
as affective, when not outspokenly polemical 
or apologetic, tend to minimize or ignore 
altogether the alleged Jewish and/or Christian 
Vorlagen of the Islamic revelation and to 
insist upon the presence there of altarabisches 
Gut, 1e. the historicity and prophetical 
experience of Muhammad can be adequately 
explained by reference to the circumstances of 
the Jahiliyya. Now, most contemporary 
scholars concerned with the Qur'àn and the 
origins of Islam cannot be neatly and 
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exclusively distinguished as representatives 
of either the ratiocinative or the affective 
approach, to some extent a consequence of the 
fact that dogmatic postures are no longer 
fashionable in historico-exegetical scholarship 
but also of the (less welcome) fact that there is 
to-day wide-spread ignorance of the literature 
relating to these subjects. It would not, 
however, be an error to assert that since 
completion of the revised edition of Geschichte 
des Qoräns (Schwally, Pretzl, Bergsträsser : 
Leipzig, 1909-38), all contemporary scholar- 
ship stands very much im Banne Nôldekes. 
Such was perhaps inevitable, but there remains 
an historical problem with regard to the 
material traditionally adduced as authority 
for speculation upon the origins of Islam 
which has as yet hardly been adumbrated. 
I refer to the facts of synchronism and inter- 
dependence which characterize the origins of 
Islamic literature: we have no unedited 
source material dating before 200/815. Further, 
examination of the earliest literature, whether 
historical, exegetical, or juridical, discloses an 
atmosphere of polemic, penetration of which 
with the traditional methods of historical 
analysis may well be impossible. As an 
alternative, it could be proposed that the 
techniques for some time now associated with 
Biblical criticism and with the structuralist 
analysis of ethnographical literature be applied 
not only to the Qur'àn document but to the 
entire range of texts embodying the Islamic 
ulum diniyya. ln this respect, the works of 
Horovitz and Bell, though in some ways 
disappointing and, for quite different reasons, 
unsatisfactory, deserve none the less to be 
signaled as considerable advances from the 
position associated with Noldeke. 

The position of Father O'Shaughnessy 
within the tradition of Qur'anie scholarship 
wil be apparent from the very title of his 
short treatise: Muhammad’s thoughts on 
death. More explicit is his assertion (pp. 2-3): 
*'The Qur'àn itself offers several advantages 
as a document in which to trace the develop- 
ment of religious concepts. It is the work of 
one man accomplished over two decades; the 
text, though incomplete and below the 
standards a modern critical edition would 
require, is nevertheless authentic in what it 
presents, and its content can be checked to 
some extent by the data given in the Islamic 
Traditions about occasions’. We are thus, 
once again, on very familiar ground, and it is 
no surprise to read in his concluding paragraph 
(p. 82): ‘ All of this points once more to the 
wisdom of Caetani’s opinion expressed in the 
introduction to the Annali, that Muhammad's 
prophetic mission was not an unexpected 
explosion but an office assumed after careful 
preparation and much reflection with the 
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close collaboration of his best friends '. In the 
pages separating these two observations the 
author has assembled with painstaking care 
all the Qur’anic passages apparently referring 
to death, extracted from post-Tabari tafsir 
those comments which seemed to answer his 
lexical queries, and produced (of course!) a 
psychoanalysis of the man Muhammad in the 
trajectory of his prophetieal development. 
Much of the annotation consists in the author's 
selection, from Noldeke, Bell, or Blachére, of 
& probable date of revelation for the verse in 
question, which then becomes an ineluctable 
fact in his chronological framework and 
simultaneously a milestone in Muhammad’s 
career. When this approach proves productive 
of little more than tautology, the author finds 
comfort in the following sentiment (p. 35): 
‘With Hirschfeld it is allowable to wonder if 
Muhammad himself had any clear under- 
standing of his own theory of death and of life 
beyond the grave. The mvolved statements 
of the Qur'an on these subjects make it appear 
that he preferred to motivate his hearers by 
hopes and fears expressed vaguely rather than 
precisely °. 

The author’s mgenuous discussion of the 
Creation-Resurrection imagery (pp. 6-13, 
45-52: ‘figural’ would have been a more 
appropriate term than ‘ symbolic ’) could have 
been avoided, or at least improved, had he 
seen the very interesting essay of E. Lehmann 
and J. Pedersen: ‘Der Beweis für die 
Auferstehung im Koran’ (Der Islam, v, 1914, 
54-61) in which, based upon rather more 
pertinent source materials, the following 
themes are elucidated: (1) ‘ Die Auferstehung 
als zweite Schopfung'; (2) ‘ Jesus als zweiter 
Adam’; (3) ' Der Prophet als zweiter (neuer) 
Anfang der Geschichtsentwicklung '. Simi- 
larly, Father O'Shaughnessy's observations on 
‘The martyr's death’ (pp. 65-6) would not 
have been disfigured by a reference to A. 
Wensinck’s The Oriental doctrine of the martyrs 
(Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Ser. A, 
LII, 6), Amsterdam, 1921. On the other hand, 
the author’s single contribution to the topic 
of his study ought in fairness to be mentioned, 
namely, his adducing parallel passages on the 
theme of death from Syriac Christian literature 
(following Andree and Ahrens) which he is 
(wisely) content to adduce merely as parallels 
and not as evidence of direct historical contacts. 
For the author’s conception of rhetorical 
imagery is remarkably naive: to observe 
(p. 71, n. 1) with reference to the metaphor 
nefesh: Kehle that ‘the association between 
* soul" and “throat”, however, is much 
older than this apocryphon’ is to misunder- 
stand the mythopoeic (and hence eternal/ 
ubiquitous) character of this equivalence (cf. 
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e.g., F. C. Bartlett, ‘Some experiments on the 
reproduction of folk-stories °, Folk-lore, XXXI, 
1, 1920, 30-47). Again, in dealing with lexical 
problems the author appears to synthesize 
where this is neither necessary nor justified, 
e.g. (p. 37): ' The word fawaffa is peculiar in 
that it combines the notion of “ seizing” or 
“making to die" with that of “ filling out a 
full term " by the creature seized or brought 
to death”. Tawaffä is not at all peculiar: it 
means * to fulfil ' (the reference to al-Baidawi, 
ad v1, 60, is arbitrary), and in some, but by no 
means all, of the contexts cited by the author 
it may be understood to refer metaphorically 
to ‘fulfilment of the term of life’. Words, 
after all, have uses, not meanings. And for a 
study of the kind attempted here lexical 
analysis could prove to be a valuable exercise : 
an example might be a frequency/distribution 
comparison of two very interesting Qur’anic 
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WorrHART Herricus: Arabische Dich- 
tung und griechische Poetik : Hazim 
al-Qartägannis Grundlegung der Poetik 
mit Hilfe  aristotelscher Begriffe. 
(Beiruter Texte und Studien, hrsg. 
vom Orient-Institut der Deutschen 
Morgenländischen Gesellschaft, Bd. 8.) 
289 pp. Beirut: in Kommission bei 
Franz Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden, 
1969. DM 24. 


The methods and criteria employed to-day 
in the study of Arabic literature have been 
obsolete for nearly 50 years. Save for a few 
isolated and timid attempts (Gabrieli, Ritter, 
von Grunebaum) to apply the instruments of 
modern European literary theory and criticism, 
studies of Arabic literature remain historical, 
biographical, psychological, and, in a limited 
and superficial way, sociological. What they 
are very clearly not is literary. Reasons for 
this interesting state of affairs may, indeed, 
vary with period and critic, but I suspect that 
a principal assumption (not always explicit but 
surely shared by most) is that Arabic literature 
is ‘different’ from European literature(s), 
that it is conceived and composed from an 
unfamihar starting-point (i.e. ‘Islam °’), and 
that those categories of critical analysis 
developed out of an intensive study of Euro- 
pean letters will somehow not be applicable to 
Arabic literature. In a remarkably perceptive 
and carefully constructed study Dr. Heinrichs, 
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while not explicitly concerned with the 
problem to which I have here alluded, appears 
to underline the ‘otherness’ of Arabic 
literature by reference to two kinds of negative 
evidence: the absence there of a ‘fictional 
concept ’ of literary creation, and the rejection 
by (almost all) Arabic literary theorists of 
Aristotelian poetics, the second condition 
being apparently an ineluctable consequence 
of the first. The study consists of an intro- 
duction, ‘ Allgemeine Charakteristik der Quellen 
zur Theorie der arabischen Literatur (pp. 11- 
18), and three parts: 1, 'Grundzuge der 
Dichtung und Grundbegriffe der Dichtungs- 
theorie’ (pp. 19-104); xx, ‘ Die aristotelische 
Poetik bei den Arabern und ihre Verwendung 
in Häzims System ' (pp. 105-70); rr, * Über- 
setzung ' (pp. 171-262), viz. of ch. iii in part 1r 
of Hazim al-Qartàjanni's (d. 684/1285) Minhäj 
al-bulagha’ wa-sirüj al-udaba’, ed. Mohamed 
Habib Belkhodja, Tunis, 1966, 62-129. ‘ 

Early on (p. 16) the author takes up in a 
rather casual manner the question of influence 
upon poetic composition by the literature of 
poetictheory. Although at this point discussion 
of the mimetic procedure is deferred, it ought 
not to have been, for this is the heart of the 
matter. The concept of mimesis (whether or 
not derived from a Greek Vorlage, and why 
must it have been ?) may be defined in one of 
two ways: Darstellung der Wirklichkeit 
(Auerbach) or Umprdgung der gelehrten 
Tradition (Curtius). These two notions are 
naturally not mutually exclusive, but turn 
upon the discernible degree of participation in 
any literary composition of Urerlebnis as 
contrasted with Bildungserlebnis, these being 
in no wise conflicting but rather, complemen- 
tary. Failure to take into account these 
elementary principles of artistic production 
lends to the author’s arguments throughout 
his study an unrealistic note, but places it 
squarely within the tradition of ‘ Arabic 
literary history ’. On the other hand, this study 
is characterized by textual and theoretical 
analysis of a very high quality, and in fairness 
to its author it must be mentioned that, with 
respect to the appropriateness to Arabie poetry 
of Greek poetics, the problem of diffusion/ 
polygenesis is at least raised (p. 18). Since the 
incidence of mimesis in Arabic literature is the 
subject of a forthcoming study of my own, the 
following observations are limited to matters 
of detail. 

pp. 20-5: the ‘ molecular structure ' theory 
(atomism, occasionalism, etc.) has, I think, 
outlived its usefulness as a description of 
anything at all, let alone its value as an 
explanation of the phenomena of ‘Islam’. 
Here, the moderate statement on p. 25 has 
not precluded the author's assenting (p. 64) 
with regard to Jurjani (!) to the question: 
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*Sollen wir demnach seine widersprüchliche 
Einschatzung der beiden Dichtungsarten als 
einen Kampf zwischen seiner persischen 


Empfindung und seiner islamischen Gesinnung ` 


verstehen ?'. With reference to early Arabic 
poetry application of the theory has tended 
anyway to be exaggerated, and ought to have 
been modified by the very sensible observations 
of E. Bräunlich (Der Islam, xxiv, 1937, 
201-69, esp. 212-16, 264-6). 

pp. 33-5: the analysis of Qur’in XXVI, 
224—7, adopted by the author from Shahid 
could be carried even further by examination 
of the Qur’anic equivalent shaitän : iblis, and 
of Qur’in xxir 52 (alga ‘l-shaitan) as a 
necessary correlate of Qur’anic alga "llàh (e.g. 
Iv, 171) in the Islamic doctrine of abrogation. 
Besides intimating that the Prophet's attitude 
to poets is not the major theme of these verses, 
such an analysis might provide an answer to 
the author's question (p. 35) ‘ dass Gott dem 
Dichter seine Dichtung eingebe ° etc., which I 
would propose is a ramification of the 
all eS] MT? NAT tradition (e.g. rabbinical 
exegesis of the Psalter). 

p. 36: the author's distinction between 
ilhám and wahy is based upon an erroneous 
impression of the latter, the technical meaning 
of which may be found in the fafsirs to Qur'an 
XLT, 50. 

pp. 37-46: I find all this argument about 
‘das Fehlen der Fiktion ’ in Arabic literature 
rather ingenuous and suspeot that the author's 
only real eriterion is the quantitative one 
stated on p. 62, which of course does nothing 
to support his thesis. If by all of this one 
means merely the absence in Arabic literature 
of the two fictive genres: epic (alleged) and 
drama (confirmed), then it is not worth saying 
(again) the more since the author elsewhere 
(p. 98) suggests that it might just be possible 
‘aus traditionellen Elementen ein fiktives 
Gedicht zusammenzustellen’. Now, what 
does he suppose ‘ fiction’ is ? One need only 
consider Ma‘arris salut al-ghufrän (cf. 
Kratschkovsky, Islamica, 1, 1925, 344-56), the 
idealized and novelistic treatment of cortezia 
(cf. BSOAS, xxxii, 1, 1970, 207), and, at a 
slightly different level of composition (probably 
to be rejected by the author, but none the less 
relevant, in the light of al-Qartajanni’s 
statement here, p. 219, ‘ Die dritte Art hier- 
von ist Geschichtsschreibung (fa’rikh)’) al- 
Tabarrs story of Ibn al-Ash‘ath (Annales, 11, 
1064-77) which is composed almost entirely of 
ayyam-motifs (for which see Caskel, Islamica, 
IIT, Suppl., 1931, 1-99). The distinction set out 
on p. 40 between the literary activities of 
kuttäb and udabä’ may be valid historically or 
even sociologically, but certamly not from the 
point of view of literature. 

pp. 56-68: thi wonderfully complex dis- 
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cussion of ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit’ is not 
facilitated by the variable function of Arabic 
terms like wasf and sidq, or tashbih and 
tamthil, an obstacle to clarity recognized by the 
author (p. 57), who might, however, have 
assisted the reader by rendering sidq every- 
where and always as Wharklchkeistreue, the 
only meaningful equivalent of sidq in a 
discussion of mimetic procedure. In the 
kadhib|majaz discussion Jurjäni is rather 
better than Ibn Qutaiba, cited on p. 59, n. I 
(cf. BSOAS, XXX, 2, 1970, 265-6), and there 
appears to be some misunderstanding about the 
implications of i5jüz al-Qur’dn (pp. 63-4 and 
140): the term refers exclusively to the 
* Unubertrefflichkeit des Korans (also nicht die 
stilistische Unübertrefflichkeit !) ', a point made 
clearly by the principal theorist of this dogma, 
al-Baqillani, though possibly to silence some 
irresponsible opponent (J5àüz al-Qur’dn, ed. 
Cairo, 1963, 112). 

p. 69: I would agree that the form-content 
dichotomy is basic to the principal tradition of 
Arabic literary theory (often interpreted as 
evidence of Aristotelian influence !), but would 
suggest again (cf. my study in H. Meller and 
H. J. Zimmermann (ed.), Lebende Antike, 
Berlin, 1967, 61) that this dualism was 
considerably modified by the more sophisti- 
cated theories of al-Jurjäni, a point possibly 
noticed by the author, p. 73, n. 1, though it 
will be recalled that al-Jurjani remained out- 
side tho mainstream of literary criticism. 

p. 88: the employment of poetic shawühid 
for Qur’anic exegesis in the third century A.H. 
may not be interpreted as attesting the 
historicity of pre-Islamie poetry nor even the 
early date of the procedure in question (ef. 
BSOAS, xxxn, 2, 1970, 390). The assertion 
to the contrary by al-‘Askari (cited here 
p. 101, para. 8) must be understood as a 
Nachdichtung. 

p. 86: the classification of ikhtira’ as a 
rhetorical figure is rather earlier than the date 
suggested here, see Ibn Wahb’s (c. 335/946) 
Kitab al-burhan fi wujih al-bayan (ed. Matliib 
and Haditha, Baghdad, 1967), 158-9. In the 
history of the misapplication of Greek principles 
to Arabic literary theory this book, which has 
had a long and chequered career, is of primary 
importance (of. Taha Husain, La rhétorique 
aabe de Djahiz à ‘Abd al-Kahir, published as 
preface to Nakd an-Nathr, Cairo, 1933). 

p. 91, n. 3: with regard to ma‘nd al-san‘a as 
concelto, cf. Lebende Antike, 55-63, where I 
proposed the equivalence madhhab kalami : con- 
ceto. The two proposals are by no means 
mutually exclusive, but the relationship of Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz to the muhdathün might suggest 
that madhhab kalam was the earlier (cf. also 
the author's observations, pp. 81, 93). 

p. 99, n. 2: for the genres of literary prose 
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see not Ritter, but Blachére, Histoire de la 
littérature arabe, 111, Paris, 1966, 717-803. 

pp. 108-62: this section on technical 
terminology contains many valuable observa- 
tions, particularly on the ‘ Aristotelian 
concepts’ muhäkät and takhyi. On p. 108 
‘ dialectic ’ deserves in this context more than 
& passing mention, since it is central in Ibn 
Wahb’s theory (see Burhan, 222-7 eb passim, 
s.v. jadl). With regard to the mutafalsif 
(pp. 110, and supra 17), the sha' ir musaljis of 
al-Fiarabi (cf. p. 136) is similarly ostracized as 
the introducer of ‘un-Arabic techniques’, 
though I suspect here a cloud of terminological 
confusion surrounding the notions of syllogism] 
enthymeme/conceit (cf. Lebende Antike, 56-7 
and the references there). Moreover, the 
equivalence syllogism : giyds is a very complex 
one indeed, since the former, besides being 
transliterated is also rendered in Arabic 
rhetorical treatises by tafkir, damir, and 
qarina (see also Burhan, 76-87 et passim). To 
Ibn al-Athir’s irritated rejection of Greek 
notions (cited here, p. 110) might be juxtaposed 
the counter-argument of Ibn al-Hadid (cited 
by von Grunebaum, Der Islam im Mittelalter, 
Zürich, 1963, pp. 415, 591, n. 19). For p. 123, 
it could be remarked that in exegetical 
terminology hikäya is oratio recta; and for 
p. 134, n. 2, that giyas is analogy not only in a 
juridical context, but also in the lexicon of 
grammarians and exegetes and, again, that the 
equivalence qiyäs : syllogism is perhaps sim- 
plistic. Finally, for p. 149, it may be added 
that ihàm is also a synonym of fawriya as 
Doppelsinnwitz (see Bonebakker, Some early 
definitions of the tawriya, The Hague and 
Paris, 1966, 31 ff.). 

In the chapter of al-Qartäjanni translated 
here (pp. 173-262) there are many examples of 
technical terminology which would not suffer 
from closer analysis, with reference in particu- 
lar to exegetical and grammatical literature. 
Arabic rhetoric, with or without Greek Vor- 
lagen, did not after all develop in vacuo. On 
p. 258 Hazim introduces an argument with a 
very neat contrast between dumya ' statue’ 
and timthàl ‘ reflection ". The lesson is clearer 
even than the author suspects. The difference 
between art and reproduction is this: the 
artist paints not what he sees but what he 
knows. And of course the same principle 
obtains for literature (note the observation, 
p. 55, that a knowledge of badī‘ is essential 
for both the masnu‘ and the matbü' poet), 
nowhere more convincingly articulated than 
by R. Wellek (Theory of literature, New York, 
1949, 245): ‘Whatever the relations of 
literature to other realms of value, books are 
influenced by books; books imitate, parody, 
transform other books ’. 

J. WANSBROUGH 
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Hupert Daunicut: Der Osten nach 
der Erdkarte al-Huwarizmis: Bet- 
trage zur Historischen Geographie und 
Geschichte Asiens. Bd. 1. Rekon- 
struktion der Karte, Interpretation der 
Karte : Südasien. (Bonner Orien- 
talistische Studien, Neue Serie, Bd. 
19.) 496 pp. + map. [Bonn]: 
Selbstverlag des Orientalischen Semi- 
nars der Universitat Bonn, 1968. 


Dr. Daunicht’s venture into a reconstruction 
of Khwarizmi’s map of the world continues the 
task undertaken by Hans von Mzik nearly 40 
years ago in publishing and examining the 
treatises of Khwärizmi and his follower 
Suhrñb. Khwärizmi flourished in the early 
ninth century A.D., the Blutezeit der Wissen- 
schaften, and, while basing himself on Ptolemy, 
made original contributions to the science of 
geography, the merit of which seems to have 
been rather differently assessed by Nallino as 
opposed to Mzik (p. 205), the former con- 
sidering his originality and independence to 
have been of a much higher order than is to be 
expected at that time. 

First of all Dr. Daunicht explains the 
methods he has employed in the reconstruction 
of the map—the rather large number of 
letters used as symbols which have incon- 
veniently to be memorized is a little dis- 
couraging ! The original co-ordinates were not 
given in the Arabic numerals, but in Arabic 
letters according, as he says, to the values of 
these letters in the Hebrew alphabet. Tables 
follow—each entry therein consisting of the 
number assigned each point or place, the 
co-ordinates as expressed in Arabic letters and 
in numerals, the whole being arranged as in 
the Arabic text under such headings as seas, 
mountains, rivers, towns, etc. A further 
section supplies corrections and supplements 
to the co-ordinates, showing, inter alia, the 
correspondences or variations as between 
Ptolemy, Khwärizmi, and Suhrab. After 
discussing the method he has used to interpret 
the Khwürizmi map, Dr. Daunicht in the 
latter half of his book deals with the area 
region by region, the entries bemg made 
according to the numbers assigned the places 
and points, as already described. Each place- 
name assigned to a number is examined in its 
variant readings, and what is or is not Ptole- 
maic is indicated. The very long section on 
India and the trans-Gangetic region seems 
particularly useful in that it is an attempt to 
solve the many difficult problems about the 
identification of  place-names in Indian 
medieval geography, though only the specialist 
will be able to appreciate to what extent Dr. 
Daunicht has been successful here. The 
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reviewer would point out that (p. 219) the 
undotted entry should 1ead ‘Adan Abyan, 
and (p. 221) al-Ma‘alla can hardly be read 
al-Maqallà, equivalent to al-Mukalli—a name 
which, let 1t be remarked, does not appear in 
early writers hke Hamdäni. 

The accompanying map has been sketched 
out on graph paper and shows a world map of 
the distorted shape typical of medieval 
geographers. Where names can be given to the 
numbers assigned to points and places Dr. 
Daunicht has supplied these, but where 
identification is impossible he has perforce been 
obliged simply to give numbers on his map. 
This leaves us in the tantalizing position of 
still being unable to identify many points. 
Dr. Daunicht has drawn on a wide range of 
sources to present us with the world as 
Khwarizmi saw it, but though lis work 
appears to have been most competently done, 
it is probably to be regarded as a very sound 
basis for further study rather than the final 
word on the subject. 

R B SERJEANT 


Orro ries (ed.): Das Buch at-Taswiq 
at-hbbr des Sa id. ibn al-Hasan : ein 
arabisches Adab-W erk über die Bildung 
des Arztes. (Bonner Orientalistische 
Studien, Neue Serie, Bd. 16.) [i], 
13, [109] pp. [Bonn]: Selbstverlag 
des Orientalischen Seminars der Uni- 
versität Bonn, 1968. 

ScHAH Exram Tascuxannt (tr.) : Über- 
setzung und Bearbeitung des Kitab 
at-taëwig at-hibbr des Said ibn al- 
Hasan : ein medizinisches Adabwerk 
aus dem 11. Jahrhundert. (Bonner 
Orientalistische Studien, Neue Serie, 
Bd. 17.) [u], 173 pp. [Bonn]: Selbst- 
verlag des Orientalischen Seminars 
der Universitát Bonn, 1968. 


Since the second of these volumes is a 
translation based on the edition that eonstitutes 
the first, it seems appropriate to deal with both 
in the same review. The work is a kind of 
* Mirror for doctors’ and contains, as is 
common with adab works, much material 
from other sources, in this case almost entirely 
from medical writings, presented m a new 
framework for those without the inclination, 
or industry, to consult the originals. 

Professor Spies’s edition takes the form of a 
facsimile of one of the two MSS (that of 
Gotha), with the variants from the other MS 
(that of Beirut), and his own emendations and 
suggestions, added at the foot of each page. 
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I am not enthusiastic about this method of 
presentation, for it seems to me to be un- 
economical; one of the reasons for editing a 
text 18 to make it available in a form that 
saves the reader the considerable effort of 
working out the readings of one or more MSS 
with which he is unfamiliar, and if he is 
confronted with a facsimile of a MS he is not 
saved this effort. An editor may be presumed 
to have done a great deal of work on his text, 
particularly in deciding what the more difficult 
words and phrases must be; it is natural, once 
one has reached one’s own decisions, to 
assume that others will have no difficulty in 
reaching the same decisions, but if one forgets 
the amount of work that was necessary and 
leaves the reader to do much of it again, a lot 
of one’s effort will have gone for nothing. In 
addition, a facsimile is often less clear than its 
original, and, although this MS is quite legible, 
there are still some passages that are difficult 
to read (e.g. the top of fol. 39b and fol. 40b— 
the reading of this passage is given in the 
‘ Nachtrage zur Textausgabe’ in the volume 
containing the translation) and 16 is not easy 
to make out the variants and emendations at 
the foot of fol. 3b and fol. 4b. 

When all this is said, however (and it must 
be admitted that some printed and typed 
editions may justly be accused of being 
unclear), I think that we should be grateful to 
Professor Spies for making available an 
interesting addition to the corpus of Arab 
medical literature. One or two slips that I have 
observed in the editing are as follows: fol. 28a, 
l. 15, mà (omitted by haplography) 1s not 
supplied; fol. 49b, a note ('3. minhu: lies 
ilayhi ^) 18 apparently repeated from fol. 44b ; 
fol. 40a, I. 3, the repetition of half of I. 2 is not 
noted (this is silently corrected in the transla- 
tion) It should be pointed out that the 
volume containing the translation has a 
section (pp. 65-6 ‘ Nachtrage zur Textausgabe ' 
—referred to above) in which Professor Spies 
provides addenda to the apparatus. 

Dr. Taschkandi’s translation, which has a 
valuable introduction and which makes the 
text very much easier to use, is, on the whole, 
very good. He has taken pains to make it as 
literal as possible, and this 18 no easy task. 
There are, inevitably, some  passages— 
although these are of rare occurrence—where 
he has not fully rendered the meaning of the 
Arabie; examples are: p. 73 (fol. 6a, ll. 16-17) 
where he translates fa-dhakara °l-manfa‘a 
bi-mà ft shurbihi ithm wa-ma‘siya ‘ Er erwáhnt 
den Nutzen zusammen mit dem, was zu 
trinken Sünde und Ungehorsam ware’; 
p. 74 (fol. 7b, I. I) where he seems to read 
fa-'l-mu'alajatu — bi-I-mu'álaja for  fa-'l- 
mu‘dlajatu bi-’l-mu‘ajala (corrected above the 
line) and translates ‘soll die Behandlung 
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erfolgen ' and notes ' Lässt sich nicht ermit- 
teln’; p. 111 (fol. 28b, I. 12) where he 
translates  wstddh Ibugraät ‘des Meisters 
Hippokrates ’, although it seems evident from 
what follows that he has understood the 
passage. 

These passages and a few others, such as 
p. 77 (fol. 9a, ll. 4-6) where li-fi'l mà ja‘alahu 
lah sababan li-sihhati abdänihä seems to be 
wrongly rendered as ' weil Gott es als Ursache 
für die Gesundheit ihrer Korper bestimmt 
hat', scarcely detract from the general high 
quality of the translation. I have, however, 
noticed two passages in which Dr. Taschkandi 
appears to have gone rather badly astray; 
these are p. 75 (fol. 7b, 1. 6) and p. 77 (fol. 9a, 
l. 12). In both cases the source of the error 
seems to lie in the confusion of the letters fa’ 
and ta’. In the first passage, tin = ‘clay, 
earth ' is translated ‘ figs’ (tin); the citation 
from Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, the reference to which 
should read 1/122, not 1/132, confirms the 
reading with ¢@. In the second passage 
‘Fischfleisch’ is used to translate süraj 
(vocalization uncertain) al-hitan; clearly, Dr. 
Taschkandi takes hifan to be the plural of 
hat = ‘ fish’, whereas, in fact, this is hitan. 
Hifän can only, as far as I am aware, mean 
* walls? ; what Dr. Taschkandi takes süraj (?) 
to be I &m not sure. I have been unable to 
identify the word in this form, but it seems 
likely to be a variant or corrupt form of 
sārūj = ‘lime’; ‘lime from walls’ fits the 
context quite well, and this interpretation is 
more compatible with the use of the verb 
dabagha = ‘to tan’, the sense of which Dr. 
Taschkandi has to distort into ‘ kraftvoller 
machen °. 

Once a translator has made a mistake like 
this—and it is, as we all know, easy enough to 
do so—it is almost impossible for him to see it 
and correct it. It is a great pity, however, that 
a good translation should be allowed to appear 
containing this kind of mistake; someone, at 
some stage, ought to have noticed that some- 
thing was wrong, in time for it to be put right 
before publication. I do not wish to be hard 
on Dr. Taschkandi. These errors are not very 
significant in an otherwise accurate and 
scholarly piece of work; they are the kind of 
error that we are all quite capable of perpe- 
trating, the kind of error that we pray that we 
may avoid or, at least, that we may notice or 
have brought to our notice before it is too 
late. Dr. Taschkandi has simply been un- 
fortunate in this respect. 

J. N. MATTOCK 


SALIH J. ALTOMA: The problem of 
diglossia in Arabic: a comparative 
study of Classical and Iraqi Arabic. 
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(Harvard Middle Eastern Monographs, 
xxl) ix, 167 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies, 
Harvard University, 1969. (Distri- 
buted by Harvard University Press. 
Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 34s.) 


The problem discussed -and analysed here is - 
of great significance to all Arabs, and perhaps 
of most importance to Iraqis. For it is said of 
Iraq that there more than elsewhere the 
educated modify their speech with infusions of 
literary Arabic. 

The author of this book has undertaken to 
compare the extreme polarities of this 
interesting linguistic situation, where people 
speak one language and write another, a 
situation which is certainly- unstable but 
which shows no immediate signs of breaking 
down. However, if one believes this to be 
unpromising for the future of creative litera- 
ture, it is as well to recall that diglossia has 
been a factor of Arab society almost since the 
era of the Islamic expansion. 

The author himself is cautious in his con- 
clusions (pp. 112 ff.) and really only says that 
neither the party supporting the reintroduction 
of (simplified) literary Arabic nor the party 
urging the use of @ colloquial has been, or is 
likely to be, successful, and that the dichotomy 
is likely to continue. 

The phonological comparison of C(lassical) 
A(rabic) and I(raqi) A(rabic)—but in effect 
Baghdadi Arabic—could have been improved 
by a more detailed consideration of elision and 
anaptyxis, and of the fact that in the southern 
substratum of the dialect of the capital /a/ 
occurs in open syllable only in specifiable 
phonetic contexts. This affects also the 
treatment of certain morphological features. 
Indeed it 1s not possible to discuss adequately 
the phonology of this mixed dialect without 
analysing the substrata separately. 

Thus on p. 25 the author says that the 
‘ Classical /a/ tends to drop out or be replaced 
by /i/ or /u/ in a significant number -of 
instances in IA’. This applies only to one of 
the substrata, and then only m open syllable 
under certain circumstances. Of the list of 
exceptions of the pattern CaCiC, those with an 
initial guttural, as /xafif, hadid/ are typical 
of one substratum, and /qamis, karim/ of the 
other (or of CA). 

Similarly (cf. p. 27) in the (newer) sub- 
stratum /u/ is an allophone of /i/, whereas 
this does not seem to be so in the other (older) 
substratum, and is certainly not so in CA. 
(Compare also Blanc, Communal dialects in 
Baghdad, 1964, 37.) 

In regard to elision and anaptyxis, the 
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author says (p. 56) that the pre-final vowel of 
certain forms of the imperfect tense is shifted, 
implying a process: CA /taktubm > *tikti- 
bin > tikitbin/. In fact the process is more 
complex. /u, i/ are regularly elided in open 
syllable. The vowel of the pre-final syllable is 
therefore an anaptyctic, and there is no 
question of ‘ shifting ’. The process implied is 
thus /taktubin > *tiktbin > tikitbin/. 

The same kind of elision can be seen com- 
paring /ydab(b)rün/ with its (classicizing, or 
older substratum) variant /ydabburiin;, and 
in the other variants listed on p. 58. 

The rule that /i/ occurs in open syllable to 
the exclusion of /a/ in the newer substratum 
can also be seen operating in some of the 
examples on this page such as /tkallimaw/ 
and /sta‘milaw/. The variants of these forms, 
/tkalmaw/ and /sta'imlaw/, show a feature of 
the greatest importance, namely that, /i/ in 
open syllable corresponding to /a/ in closed 
syllable (cf. /tkallam/ and /sta‘mal/) can be 
elided in Baghdadi. This cannot happen in the 
Arabian dialects in which the same sound law 
operates, except to some extent in the mixed 
dialects of the Eastern Arabian littoral. 

Most of the processes described above only 
become clear, however, on the basis of com- 
paring a number of dialects, and the author 
would clearly regard this as a deviation from 
his main purpose. 

In the section on syntax (pp. 77 -ff.) the 
author quotes a few examples where duals 
have fem. sing. instead of the usual plural 
concord. This 18 interesting in view of the 
occurrence of the same concord in late medieval 
literary Arabic. 

The use of the active participle is not 
discussed in this section and much too briefly 
in the preceding section. This is unfortunate, 
since this is a pomt on which CA and IA 
diverge widely.  : 

This is a useful book which has collected 
together a large number of interesting compara- 
tive features of CA and IA for which we are 
indebted to the author. 

If: he is cautious of recommending the 
adoption of modified [A as a literary medium, 
it would seem to be because of the fear that this 
would eut off the Arabs from the literary 
treasures of the past and divide the political 
entities of the Arab world culturally. Euro- 
peans have little sympathy for this attitude 
which is so out of tune with their own historical 
experience; they hardly remember that, 
little more than two centuries ago in Russia, 
the conservative lampooned those who wrote 
in barbarous Russian rather than polished 
Church Slavonic. But it may be precisely 
because of this historical conditioning that the 
approach of Westerners to this problem is just 
as subjective as that of the Arabs. 
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One suspects, however, that the fact that 
Arab Marxists have espoused the cause of the 
colloquial, something not mentioned by the 
author, has not helped it at all. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


Hitmi M. Asout-Fetove: A morpho- 
logical study of Egyptian colloquial 
Arabic. (Janua Linguarum. Series 
Practica, 33.) 150 pp. The Hague, 
Paris: Mouton, 1969. Guilders 42. 

ABDELGHANY A. KHALAFALLAH: A 


descriptive grammar of  SaSi:di 
Egyptian colloquial Arabic. (Janua 
Linguarum. Series Practica, 32.) 


124 pp. The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 
1969. Guilders 36. 


These publications deal with two varieties 
of spoken Egyptian Arabic, respectively 
Cairene speech and a variety of southern 
Sa‘idi spoken Arabic. Both make essentially 
the same assumptions as to analytical proce- 
dure, and it is difficult, without unfairness to 
them, to review their work from outside the 
system adopted by them. 

Some’ comments, however, can be made 
without necessarily accepting all of their initial 
postulates. 

The writer of the first study in his intro- 
ductory notes discusses briefly the phonology 
of Cairene Arabic. In his discussion of stress, 
or prominence, he implicitly sets up the con- 
vention that final geminate consonants do not 
occur in Cairene Arabic. This convention is 
not an altogether happy one in general (cf. 
T. F. Mitchell, ‘ Prominence and syllabication 
in Arabie °, BSOAS, xxu, 2, 1960, p. 375, n. 2), 
and at particular points it leads the author 
into inconsistencies. Thus his footnote (p. 14) 
which, very economically, sets out ‘ rules’ for 
the incidence of stress does not set up a 
category to deal with this case, and final 
gemination is only partially covered by a 
separate statement later (p. 17), to the effect 
that ' Final stressed syllables of the pattern 
vC alternate with vCC in combination. The 
author in any case deviates from his convention 
when on p. 45 he transcribes as /bal(l)/ * wet’ 
a form which earlier (p. 39) appears as /bal/. 
Similar deviations and inconsistencies appear 
on p. 46. 

Then again ıt is difficult (p. 38) to accept 
the identification of forms such as /baka/ * he 
wept’ as biconsonantal. By comparison with 
other formations from the root, the third 
radical can be shown to be /y/, and this makes 
for greater simplicity of analysis. The author 
ean hardly object to this since this is the clear 
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implication of his statement at 4.62 on p. 53, 
and this seems to be the method by which 
/rama/ is categorized as triconsonantal 
(p. 38), where a comparison with /ramy/ 
‘throwing ' enables the identification. 

The verb /gih/ also gives the author 
difficulties. It is classified as biconsonantal 
with the root /4/gy/ and transcribed as /gi/, 
presumably because to transcribe the /h/ of 
the 3 m.s. of the perfect would lead to further 
complexities. However, by comparison with 
the first example the author should have 
classified this as à monoconsonantal root, and 
indeed Dr. Khalafallah does this in his mono- 
graph (p. 74). It might be concluded if not 
for this last example that we are required to 
make a distinction between the terms bi- or 
triconsonantal and bi- or tri-radical. 

There are one or two minor omissions. The 
classification of numerals (p. 81) under the 
headings noun (/tala:ta/ etc.) and adjective 
(/talat/) does not cover the important category 
/tala:ta kilo/. The term adjective here in 
any case is an odd one. Here, and in a number 
of other places, one cannot help feeling that 
concepts of Indo-European rather than 
Semitic linguistics have influenced the ana- 
lytical technique. 

On p. 93 the author does not give the m.s. 
correlate /dawwat/ of the f.s. /diyyat/ ‘ this ’, 
so that it is to be assumed that it does not 
occur in his or his wife’s speech. 

On p. 108, discussing agreement, it would 
have been relevant to mention specifically 
the fact that dual nouns require plural agree- 
ment, since a comparable example is given. 

There are one or two not very serious mis- 
prints, as for example on p. 16 (1.53) where 
the statement ‘A short vowel may be 
elided . . .' should read ‘ A short voweli... 
ete. On p. 39 ‘tea’ should read ‘ate’; on 
p. 66 for ‘ Forms like rigl . . . are overtly 
marked for feminine gender ! read ‘. . . are not 
overtly marked . . .'; on p. 74 /mihwalgi/ is 
not translated ; on p. 100 for ‘ Adjectives may 
be... indifferent to gender ’ read, presumably, 
*. . . indifferent as to gender’, on p. 116 for 
/yirug/, read /yixrug/ and the first example 
on p. 117 needs correction in both parts. 

The author of the second monograph deals 
with a variety of spoken Arabic of which we 
know virtually nothing, and his study makes 
very interesting reading. The vowel system is 
considerably more complex than that of 
Cairene Arabic (cf. pp. 21 ff. and also p. 40 f. 
on morphophonemic alternation) and the 
dialect has a glottalized emphatic /t/, although 
the other emphatics are not glottalized. 

The treatment throughout is very brief, but 
also very much to the point. One would have 
wished for more detail on very many items 
throughout. 
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There are a few inconsistencies, or apparent 
inconsistencies, here and there. For example, 
on p. 53 the author, discussing the distribution 
of the allomorphs /-a/ and /-i/ of the feminine 
gender marker, says that /-1/ occurs ' with 
non-emphatic noun stems and emphatic noun 
stems ending with the sequences : 


-Vyyi (e.g., /battaniyyi/ “ blanket ”) 
-CV:Ci (e.g., /dama:ni/ “ collateral ") ’. 


The last example, however, does not 
really explain very much when we compare 
/dama:ni/ with /xara:ba/ ‘ruin’ on the next 
page, and it would seem likely that a phonetic 
feature has been overlooked here. 

There are also many apparent exceptions to 
the statement that /-i/ is the marker of non- 
emphatic noun stems. Thus (p. 64) /ga:ga/ 
‘commotion’ and /xo:xa/ ‘peach’ imply 
that the marker is /-a/ when a noun stem has a 
final guttural radical, and forms like /rumma, 
labba/ and (p. 65) /garra:fa, xarëu:fa/ and 
many examples passim perhaps imply that 
these are forms characterized by emphasis 
which is not noted or perhaps that labiality 
ig a determinant. They need comment in any 
case. 

The discussion of verbal forms (pp. 57 ff.) is 
rather too brief. It deals with the interesting 
allomorphs /-ow, -ey/ of /-u, -i/ but it by no 
means gives a sufficient description of verbal 
forms generally. The morpheme /it-/ is 
treated in terms of voice as a passive, and 
/sta-/ in terms of mood as a desiderative. 
Not all stem modifications are discussed, 
though it is unlikely they do not occur, and 
some indeed are listed on p. 74 f. Verbs whose 
final radical is /y/ are classified as biconson- 
antal or triconsonantal depending on phonetic 
realization. 

Both of these monographs are stimulating 
studies, and we are particularly grateful to the 
author of the second for giving us much 
interesting information on a little-known 
variety of spoken Arabic. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


EMMANUEL Sivan: L'Islam et la Cros- 
sade: idéologie et propagande dans 
les réactions musulmanes aux Croi- 
sades. 992 pp. Paris:  Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1968. Fr. 46.80. 


Dr. Sivan, who has published several articles 
relating to the Muslim counter-crusade, here 
offers a detailed study of an important aspect 
of this movement over the whole period from 
the aftermath of the First Crusade to the final 
reconquest of the Frankish territories by the 
Mamlük sultans. The author's interest centres 
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in the ideology and propaganda of the counter- 
crusade; not in its military history, nor even 
in diplomatie and political developments as 
such, although he offers many illummating 
insights into the connexion of ideological, 
diplomatic, and political factors. His work is 
deliberately conceived to survey a largely 
unexplored field, the importance of which was 
long since indicated by Sir Hamilton Gibb and 
others. Seeking a central theme in the variety 
of Muslim responses to the Crusades, Dr. Sivan 
finds it in the concept of the jihad. * Chercher 
à le dégager, à définir et à expliquer les 
différentes formes et contenus qu'il revét dans 
le temps, dans l'espace et selon les milieux — 
c'est là un moyen de connaitre non seulement 
un élément d'importance éventuelle dans le 
déroulement historique, mais bien plus, on 
peut arriver ainsi à déceler et à comprendre 
les autres réactions psychologiques des 
Musulmans ' (p. 6). ` 

Dr. Sivan opens with an introduction in 
which he considers Syria and the jihdd before 
the Crusades (pp. 9-22). While emphasizing 
the eminent importance of Syria as a territory 
of jihad against the Byzantine Empire in the 
Umayyad period, he notes the weakening of 
the ' essor conquérant and the adoption of a 
defensive policy from the end of the eighth 
century. The subsequent indifference of the 
population of Syria to the jihàd was only 
briefly and to a limited extent shaken by the 
propagandists of the Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla 
or of the Fatimids, while the propaganda of the 
Seljigids was directed against the Fatimids, 
not the non-Muslims. 

The First Crusade thus fell upon a Syria 
which was not merely politically fragmented, 
but which had long abandoned the tradition of 
the jihad. In his first chapter (pp. 23-37), Dr. 
Sivan studies the immediate reaction of the 
Muslims in the two decades following the 
arrival of the Crusaders. The shock, fear, and 
hatred felt by the victims of warfare did not 
at once build up into an ideology of had. 
Collaboration alternated with hostilities in the 
relations of Franks and Muslims. The full 
significance of the invasion was not mdeed 
perceived at the outset by the Syrians, who 
regarded it as the latest in the long succession 
of Byzantine inroads. Conscious and informed 
hostility to the Frankish Christians, based upon 
Islamic doctrine, appears (from the surviving 
evidence) to have been manifested first in the 
teaching and writings of a few individuals, 
almost entirely working in Damascus and 
Aleppo. It was essentially, as Dr. Sivan says, 
a pietist reaction, and its central theme was 
that the collective duty (fard al-kifaya) of 
jihad becomes an individual duty (fard 
al-‘ayn) for all Muslims in the event of an 
infidel attack on Dar al-Islam. Even so, the 
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scope envisaged for the jwhüd at this period 
remained limited—defence rather than re- 
conquest was its object. 

In his second chapter (pp. 39-58), Dr. Sivan 
considers the complex question of the bearing 
of the ideology of the jihad on the policies and 
actions of Muslim rulers from 1118 to 1146. In 
this connexion the centre of interest must be 
‘Imad al-Din Zangi, seen by Ibn al-Athir (and 
by those influenced by his historiography down 
to modern times) as the first of the great 
mujahidin. Dr. Sivan rejects this interpreta- 
tion of Zangi’s role. ‘Il nous semble que le 
grand mouvement du gihad contre les Croisés 
ne commence que plus tard, au temps du fils de 


Zenki, et que Zenki lui-même — malgré 
quelques contributions originales — s’insère 
parfaitement dans le cadre de cette . . . phase 


encore amorphe à maints égards et oü l'idée 
du gihad est loin d'étre dominante et méme 
saillante’? (p. 44). Nevertheless, Zangi’s 
reconquest of Edessa in 1144, the first major 
military achievement of the counter-crusade, 
inaugurated a new propagandist theme. 
Henceforward the jihád was no longer merely 
defensive. Its spokesmen began to envisage 
the reconquest of Jerusalem and the Coastlands 
(al-Sahil) from the Franks. 

It is, however, the reign of Nir al-Din, not 
that of his father, which is of critical importance 
as the period in which the ideology of the 
jihüd became a decisive force, both in the 
religious life of the Syrian Muslims and in the 
policy of the ruler. Dr. Sivan’s third chapter 
(pp. 59-91) analyses in detail the propagandist 
themes of Nir al-Din’s time, as well as the 
means by which they were spread. He draws 
attention to the part played as propagandists 
by men of religion, attracted by the fusion 
effected by Nur al-Din between the jihad and 
what Dr. Sivan calls (perhaps unfortunately) 
the movement of ‘réarmement moral’. By 
this he means the trend towards establishing 
Sunni orthodoxy in the territories under Nir 
al-Din’s control. The wider impact of this 
propaganda upon Damascus, Egypt, and the 
Jazira is then examined. One should perhaps 
remark here (as does Dr. Sivan) that the 
important study by N. Elisséeff, Nar ad-Din, 
Damascus, 1967, appeared only after the final 
proofs of the present work. 

The period of Saladin is inevitably seen as 
the apogee of the collaboration of the men of 
religion with the ruler, and of the fusion of the 
struggle against the infidel outside with that 
against the dissident inside the Muslim 
Community. But m his examination of 
Saladin’s reign, which forms the subject of his 
fourth chapter (pp. 93-130), Dr. Sivan notes a 
certain loss of originality. Saladin and the 
Ayyübids take the place of Nir al-Din and the 
Zangids as the mujahidin par excellence; the 
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reconquest of Jerusalem and of much of the 
Coastlands revives and increases the exaltation 
which the Muslims of an earher generation felt 
at the taking of Edessa, but all in all the 
reign of Saladin marks the culmination of a 
process, not the starting-point of new develop- 
ments. Dr. Sivan notes the difficulties which 
Saladin encountered from the hostile propa- 
ganda of the Zangids and their supporters. To 
counter this, and to legitimize his own rule in 
the eyes of Muslims, he stressed three main 
propagandist themes; not only his unique 
services to the jihad and to Sunni orthodoxy 
(both themes taken over from the Zangids), 
but also his investiture with authority by the 
caliph. This was propaganda intended to 
restore Muslim unity, shaken by the passage 
of power from the Zangids to Saladin. With 
the inception of the jihád to regain Jerusalem 
and the Coastlands, there was a further 
development of propaganda, in which growing 
importance was attached to Jerusalem, so 
that its recapture was given almost a transcen- 
dental significance. In a final assessment of 
Saladin's propaganda, Dr. Sivan sees its 
efficaciousness as diminishing rapidly after the 
fall of Jerusalem. ' Les limitations de l'idéé 
du gihad se firent connaitre: impuissance 
d'intéresser à la guerre des-régions islamiques 
lointaines, incapacité de soutenir longtemps 
le zéle combatif dans les pays proches du 
S&hil, enfin dépendance excessive d'un seul 
homme. La disparition de celui-ci menaça de 
ruiner le mouvement ' (p. 123). 

The intermission of the counter-crusade and 
theacceptance of coexistence by the Muslim and 
Frankish rulers, which generally characterized 
the rest of the Ayyübid period, was reflected 
in the current propaganda studied in Dr. 
Sivan's fifth chapter (pp. 131-64). However 
anxious the Ayyübid rulers might be to live on 
peaceable terms with their Frankish neigh- 
bours, the propaganda of their predecessors 
had been too successful to be obliterated from 
the minds of the Muslims, and the founder of 
the dynasty had established a legendary 
pattern to which, whether sincerely or hypo- 
critically, they had to seek to conform. There 
thus came into being an official propaganda, 
maintaining the prestige of the ruler as a 
mujahid, although relations between the 
dynasty and the men of religion were strained, 
and a movement of opposition made itself 
felt. Except on one occasion, however, ‘les 
piétistes ne cherchaient jamais, pour mener la 
guerre sainte, à briser la coopération et à se 
forger des moyens indépendants, hors le cadre 
de l'État. Leur but . . . fut d'influencer le 
pouvoir pour qu'il se plie aux injonctions de 
idéologie ’ (p. 143). 

During the later Ayyübid period, a new 
infidel enemy, still more formidable than the 
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Crusaders had been, began to menace Dar 
al-Islam. But to the Mongol threat, even to 
the appeals of the caliph, the Ayyübids and 
their subjects showed little response. It was not 
until, on the one hand, the Mamliks had 
supplanted the Ayyübids in Egypt, and, on the 
other, the Mongols had broken through into 
Syria, that the ideology of the jihad revived, 
stimulated by these new rulers in the face of 
this new foe. The renewal of the spirit and 
propaganda of the j:hád in the years 1260-91 
is the subject of the sixth chapter of Dr. Sivan’s 
book (pp. 165-89). In an ideological as well as 
a military and political sense, 'Ayn Jalüt was 
a turning-point. But while ‘Ayn Jàlüt was a 
decisive, it was not a final, victory: in Dr. 
Sivan’s words, ‘Le glaive mongol resta 
suspendu pendant longtemps au-dessus de la 
Syrie et de l'Égypte' (pp. 167-8), and so for 
long remained a stimulus (exploited by the 
Mamlük sultans) to the maintenance in being 
of propaganda for the jihad. But the jihad was 
now primarily against the Mongols; operations 
against the attenuated Frankish territories 
were of secondary importance, virtually on a 
level with campaigns against other minor 
Christian powers—the kingdoms of Lesser 
Armenia and of Nubia. In other respects, 
however, factors that had appeared earlier 
continued to operate during the Mamlik 
sultanate. The ruler’s role as mujahid was a 
source of prestige and legitimacy. His alliance 
with the men of religion in defence of Sunni 
orthodoxy continued to exist. The fall of 
Acre in 1291 marked the effective end of 
Frankish rule in Syria-Palestine, but was no 
more than an episode in the history of the 
jihad. 

Dr. Sivan’s impressive survey, based on 
extensive source materials and modern studies 
(which are listed in the bibliography, pp. 209- 
19), adds a new dimension to the understanding 
of the period of the Crusades. Undoubtedly 1t 
will also serve as the starting-point for further 
inquiry. Dr. Sivan himself suggests two 
possible lines of research—the juridical and 
the epic literature, and has indicated some of 
the problems they pose (pp. 191-203). One 
awaits with interest his own future contribu- 
tions in this field. 

P. M. HOLT 


NoEL J. Courson: Conflicts and ten- 
sions in Islamic jurisprudence. (Pub- 
lications of the Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies, University of Chicago, 
No. 5.) vit, 118 pp. Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 
1969. $4, 36s. 


On the dust-cover of this book it is rightly 
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pointed out that ' In the past, Muslim law has 
been regarded essentially as a brand of religious 
studies. Now, however, it is being separated 
from religion and becoming a province of legal 
science rather than a matter of religious 
expertise ’. 

In his first chapter, entitled * Revelation and 
reason ', the author, however, reiterates that 
‘the threads of divine revelation and human 
reason are so closely interwoven as to be 
almost inseparable’ (p. 19), and maintains 
further that ‘human reason . . . could not 
operate independently of it’ (p. 6). 

A student of divinity should be keenly 
interested in the religious importance attributed 
by Islam to the expression of the divine will 
through the medium of laws. However, as far 
as the lawyer is concerned these religious 
scruples are totally devoid of any relevance. 
Muslim law interests the lawyer merely as a 
system of reasoning justifying and motivating 
legal solutions. 

This juristic attitude is lacking also m the 
second chapter, entitled ‘ Unity and diversity ’, 
where the doctrine of consensus (1jméd‘) 1s 
presented as having created the ‘ harmony’ 
between the so-called * schools of law ' (pp. 22, 
23), which are basically opposing systems of 
customary law dating from pre-Islamic times. 
No doubt the doctrine of consensus played a 
major role 1n this domain, but the ' harmony ' 
finally achieved is due to a far more subtle 
process. Admittedly unanimity on a definite 
point of law may occur even where the premises 
are contradictory. However, the example of 
the contract of marriage, chosen by the author, 
proves in fact that even that small measuie of 
unanimity which he tries to establish, does not 
exist. The rift between the various ' schools ' 
of law concerns fundamentals. 

The structure of the contract in Hanafi law 
is fundamentally different from that of the 
Shāfi contract. Whilst the Hanafis hold 
that a contract includes no more than one 
consideration (‘twad) in exchange for one 
object (mu‘awwid), the Shafiis are of the 
opinion that, within one contract, m exchange 
for one object, there can be more than one 
consideration. These diverging conceptions 
of the contract lead to diametrically opposed 
solutions. For the Hanafis, dower, and dower 
alone, is the consideration in the contract of 
marriage, but for the Sháfi'is both dower and 
maintenance are the consideration within that 
contract. Consequently, according to the 
Shafi‘is, a husband refusing to pay maintenance 
to his wife is liable for breach of the contract 
of marriage and might therefore bring upon 
himself the dissolution of his marriage, whilst 
for the Hanafis a refusal by the husband to 
maintain his wife does not infringe in any way 
whatever the contract of marriage, which 
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remains fully effective. The Hanafi wife may 
thus be left deserted with no remedy what- 
ever, neither maintenance nor divorce. 

With the triumph of the usülist doctrine, 
according to which Muslim law is divine, and 
emanates from the four ‘sources’ only, 
namely Qur’än, sunna, ijma‘, and qiyàs, the 
formerly opposing systems of customary law 
were degraded to the rank of mere ‘ versions ' 
of one, supposedly homogeneous, system of 
law known as the Shari‘a. Since all the 
versions stem ' from the same sacred sources, 
they became equally valid from the religious 
point of view. 

Thus, as early as the eighth/fourteenth 
century, Hanafi jurists advise the Hanafi 
deserted wife to address herself to a non- 
Hanafi judge in order to obtain from him what 
she cannot obtam from them, namely the 
dissolution of her marriage. Already at that 
early date there seems to be no inhibition 
agamst such self-interested alternations from 
one ‘ school ’ of law to another. The so-called 
* synthesis ' (p. 35) of the variant doctrines of 
different ‘schools’ has its roots in post- 
Classical } Hanafi law, and is by no means an 
innovation of twentieth-century legislators in 
Muslim countries. According to the author the 
degradation of the various distinct systems of 
law and the confusion of their tenets ‘1s a 
healthy process of social purpose ' (p. 39). This 
might be so, but from a purely legal point of 
view it is untenable. 

The theory of the supposed ‘ closing of the 
gates” of independent reasoning is by now 
disproved, so that ıt can no longer be main- 


tained that ‘succeeding generations of 
disciples . . . faithfully preserved the basic 
substance . . . of the teachings of the old 


masters' (p. 42). During the post-Classical 
period authors failed to understand, and con- 
sequently «distorted, the teachings of the 
Classical authors (1000-1200). As for the 
Classical authors (al-Qudüir al-Sarakhsi, 
al-Samarqandi, and al-Käsänï) ıt can by no 
means be claimed that they ‘ faithfully pre- 
served . . . the format of the teachings of the 
old masters ' (p. 42) for they manifest a spirit 
of independence, both in their arrangement of 
the doctrine and in their terminology. In fact 
the view sustained in this book ignores the 
existence of the Classical period in Hanafi law, 
and is still prevalent among Orientalists. 

It would thus be wrong to attribute the 
decadence of post-Classical legal thought 


! For an exact definition of the ancient, 
Classical, and post-Classical periods in Hanafi 
law, see Y. Meron, ‘ The development of legal 
thought in Hanafi texts’, Studia Islamica, 
xxx, 1969, 73-118, where also the propositions 
advanced in this review aie more fully treated. 
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merely to the ‘ static ’, ‘ settled ', and ‘ stable ' 
nature of society at that period. Those 
supposed ‘creatures of precedent’ (p. 44), 
the Muslim lawyers, did innovate during the 
post-Classical period, but their innovations 
were frequently deviations from sound legal 
reasoning, owing to the influence of the reli- 
gious doctrine of usäül. 

Besides the discussion of this so-called 
‘static’ nature of Muslim law, the third 
chapter, entitled ‘ Authoritarianism and 
liberalism ’, includes also an appraisal of the 
modern ‘independent interpretation of the 
basic texts of divine revelation’ (p. 45). The 
Syrians are hailed as having ‘ unlocked, and 
forced a foot inside, the door of ijtihad ' for 
their innovation in granting ‘one year’s 
maintenance and support ' to the unreasonably 
repudiated wife (pp. 47, 48). It is true that 
‘this doctrine, based on a sweeping inter- 
pretation of Koran ii.236, 241°’? has an 
antecedent in Muslim legal history, but the 
author would have done better had he also 
examined the French antecedents of this piece 
of Syrian legislation. It is no accident that the 
only other Muslim country which has followed 
this course of forcing ‘a foot inside the door 
of ijtthdd’, on this point, is Tunisia, which is 
likewise a formerly French-held territory. 
However, since Westernization still does not 
affect the great masses it is no wonder that m 
both Syria and Tunisia little effect is given to 
these French-inspired innovations (p. 114). 
This practical consideration, by itself, need 
not belittle the importance of the juristic 
innovation, had it at least been possible to 
integrate such an innovation into the Muslim 
scheme of legal thought on this point. The 
fact is, however, that even this is impossible. 
According to the line of thought emanating 
from Shaybani and followed by the great 
majority of Hanafi jurists throughout the 
ages, maintenance (nafaqa) of the wife is 
indeed some sort of compensation, but only 
because it makes good a loss which 1s inflicted 
upon the wife by her confinement in her 
husband’s home, preventing her from earning 
her own living outside the home. Once the 
marriage is terminated this impediment 
exists no more and cannot justify any ' com- 
pensation’. Moreover, the very idea of 
compensation is somewhat alien to the 
Hanafi Muslim law of torts. It can be admitted 
only as an archaic relic of an inchoate stage of 
legal development. Furthermore, a close 
investigation of the main traits of the main- 


2 J. Schacht, The origins of Muhammadan 
jurisprudence, Oxford, 1950, 101. In fact the 
word at issue, used in Qur'àn rr, 241, is mata‘ 
which Professor Coulson translates, on p. 50, 
as ‘ maintenance °’, whilst the normal term for 
maintenance in Muslim law is nafaga. 
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tenance obligation shows that Abi Yüsuf’s 
doctrine on the subject, comparing maintenance 
to a ‘gift with consideration’ (hiba bi-shart 
al-*wad) is far more suitable than Shaybàni's 
interpretation of it. 

The last three chapters of the book deal, 
respectively, with ‘Idealism and realism’ 
(pp. 58-76), * Law and morality ’ (pp. 77-95), 
and ‘ Stability and change ’ (pp. 96-116). The 
middle one contains a survey of the famous 
scale of ‘so-called “ Sharia values ’’’ (p. 82). 
With regard to the two intermediate categories 
of this scale the author says that ‘neither to 
the “ blameworthy " nor to the “ praise- 
worthy " act attaches any legal sanction of 


. punishment or reward, nullity or validity ' 


(p. 83). This is not quite accurate. It is, for 
example, praiseworthy, according to Hanafi 
law, for the wife to do the housekeeping for her 
husband. This is a duty imposed on her by 
religious morality, but by law she cannot be 
obliged to fulfil it. However, if she does the 
housework, this will not give her any right to a 
remuneration, since by so doing she has merely 
fulfilled her duty. In other words, because 
housekeeping is classified as ‘ praiseworthy ' 
it precludes any remuneration for the wife. 
This is a very definite legal result, dictated by 
religious morality. 

The author sees that ‘ the essential difference 
between traditional and modern legal philo- 
sophy is that a social practice or institution 
can find its justification in the traditional view 
only by the positive support of divine revela- 
tion but in the modern view by the absence of 
any negative precept of divine revelation ’ 
(p. 107). To our mind the so-called ‘ modern 
legal philosophy’ 1s inherent in the legal 
writings of the Classical period. Its absence in 
the post-Classical period led to the decay of 
legal thought, characteristic of this period. 

A number of specific points need qualifica- 
tion. The assertion that ‘there is general 
agreement that a legal right cannot be used 
solely for the purpose of causing injury to an 
innocent party ’ (p. 85) is far too sweeping. 

The statement that ‘Under traditional 
Hanafi law a Muslim wife has no right at all to 
petition the court for dissolution of her 
marriage on the ground of any matrimonial 
offence committed by the husband’ (p. 51), 
may seem to the reader as contradicting the 
preceding generalization (on p. 45) according 
to which ‘ Divorce under traditional Islamic 
law may be effected . . . by a judicial decree of 
divorce granting the petition of a wife who 
establishes that her husband . . . is guilty of 
some matrimonial offence’. It would seem 
preferable to confine any discussion in Muslim 
law, right from the outset, to one definite 
system, introducing other Muslim systems only 
at a later stage, when and if necessary. One 
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can thereby avoid apparent contradictions 
and the mistaken impression that there is a 
monolithic ‘ traditional Islamic law’ having 
one single view on the question discussed. 

The book, which is based on a series of six 
lectures given at the University of Chicago 
Law School, is written ın a highly readable 
style and has the particular merit of being 
related to current legal problems, although it 
deals with the development of an old-estab- 
lished legal tradition. 

Y. MERON 


Asar A. A. Fvzee: Compendvum of 
Fatimid law. 1, 160 Simla : 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 
1969. Rs. 25, 60s. 


This book by A. A. A. Fyzee, the well- 
known Indian authority on Islamic law, 18 
predominantly a translation of those aspects 
of seven Fatimid legal texts, the most impor- 
tant being the Da'im al-Isläm of Ibn 
Hayyün (or the Qadi Nu'màn), which deal 
with questions of personal status. Mr. Fyzee 
states in the preface that he has chosen the 
topics that are of practical value in India. To 
quote: ‘My choice of subjects is therefore 
strictly limited, the sole test being: whether 
or not the rules would apply in a Court of Law 
in India. I have excluded those parts of the 
law which have been abrogated by statute in 
India, such as slavery or the criminal law; 
or those that have fallen in desuetude, for 
example, hiring and sales; or those which 
seem to be in the nature of moral obligations 
and do not possess the force of positive law, 
for instance, the rules of prayer, fasting and all 
the other acts of ritual faith or religious 
belief °. 

The book, which will be of great interest to 
all students of Islamic law, is of particular 
importance as the only work so far produced 
in English which deals with the law of this 
particular sect, the Fatimids (or Ismä‘ïlis). It 
should presumably be followed by both the 
Nizàri and Musta'li sects, except in so far as 
the law of the former may have been changed 
by some firman of one of the Agha Khans. It 
contains a valuable introduction in which, 
after a brief history of the Fatimids, the 
author discusses the sources (many unpub- 
lished) on which his study is based. He then 
explains the major differences between 
Fatimid law and Hanafi law as applied in 
India. It is unfortunate that this section, 
which is of considerable importance to students 
of Islamic law, is extremely brief and the vital 
topic of succession is barely mentioned. But 
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the book admirably demonstrates the distinc- 
tive character of Fatimid law which is not 
wholly the same as either that of any of the four 
Sunni schools nor that of the Ithna ‘Ashavi 
sect of the Shi‘a, although certain aspects of it 
are in almost total agreement with the doctrine 
of one or other of these schools. For example, 
in matters of divorce and intestate succession 
the Fatimid law adheres closely to that of the 
Ithna ‘Asharis. 

The law relating to marriage, on the other 
hand, is closer to that of the Sunni schools. 
Temporary marriages are forbidden and all 
women, adult or minor, are required to have a 
marriage guardian, as in Maliki, Shafi and 
Hanbali law. 

One could perhaps take issue with Mr. 
Fyzee on his treatment of intestate succession, 
which is probably the weakest section of the 
book. It is apparent (and predictable) that in 
its broad outline the Fatimid law of inheritance 
resembles that of the Ithna ‘Ashari sect of the 
Shia. However, Mr. Fyzee frequently points 
out where the law on this topic differs from that 
of the Hanafi school. For example, when 
discussing the distribution of an estate 
between a husband, a uterme brother or sister, 
and a consanguine sister, he points out that 
the distribution differs from that of the 
Hanafis, and adds that the 1eason given in the 
Da‘@im is not very convincing; but he fails 
to state that the distribution will be precisely 
the same as that under the much better 
known Ithnà ‘Ashari doctrine. On the other 
hand, it would have been of considerable help 
to the student if the author had pointed out 
where the Fatimid law does, in fact, differ 
from that of the Ithnà ‘Asharis. He cites two 
interesting cases: the first where the praeposi- 
tus leaves a son’s daughter and no son or 
daughter, and the second where the heirs are a 
paternal grandmother and a paternal grand- 
mother's son. 

In the first of these cases, in Ithnà ‘Ashari 
law, the son’s daughter represents a son and 
therefore if the heirs are a mother, a father, 
and a son’s daughter, the mother and father 
will each take one-sixth, this being their 
Qur’anic share, and the daughter will take the 
remainder as the representative of the son. In 
Fatimid law, on the contrary, the son’s 
daughter represents a daughter and in the 
&bove example she will take one-half of the 
estate, the father and mother one-sixth each, 
and then all three heirs will participate in 
‘the return ' in proportion to their shares. 

In the second case, according to Fatimid 
law, the paternal grandmother will take a 
one-sixth share even in the presence of the 
father. In Ithna ‘Ashari law, on the contrary, 
the father, as an heir m Class I, will exclude all 
grandparents who are heirs of Class II. 
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Four errors in this section of the book 
should be pointed out. 

The first occurs when the case of a mother 
and a daughter inheriting together is dis- 
cussed. Mr. Fyzee describes this as ‘an 
interesting case of what would be called 
* return " in Hanafi law’. He then proceeds 
to state that under that system the daughter 
would take one-half as a Qur’anic heir, the 
mother would take one-sixth as a Qur’anic 
heir, and the remaining one-third would 
return to the daughter by ‘ the return’, thus 
giving the daughter a total of five-sixths of the 
estate. This distribution is not correct either 
according to Hanafi or to Ithnà ‘Ashari law. 
Mr. Fyzee then proceeds to give the Fatimid 
solution to the problem: ‘In Fatimid law 
Cadi Nu'man, bearing in mind that the 
daughter's share is three times that of the 
mother, reduces the denominator to four, and 
obtains the very satisfactory solution, daughter 
3/4; mother 1/4’. 

But this ‘satisfactory solution’ is not in 
fact unique to the Fatimid sect but is the one 
arrived at by both the Hanafi and the Ithna 
‘Ashari jurists. 

On p. 107, Mr. Fyzee states that when the 
praepositus dies leaving a paternal uncle’s son, 
a paternal uncle’s daughter, a brother’s son, 
and a brother’s daughter, all will inherit, the 
males taking twice the share of the females. 
This statement is inaccurate. The correct 
translation of the relevant section of the 
Da‘w im is, ‘ if he (the praepositus) leaves a son 
of a paternal aunt and the daughter of his 
paternal uncle or the son of his brother and the 
daughter of his brother, both having the same 
father, then the property will be divided 
between the two of them, the male taking the 
share of two females ’. 

The third and fourth errors are presumably 
to be regarded as inadvertences rather than 
misunderstandings of the text. But it is 
surprising that in the section dealing with 
reduction of Qur’anic shares Mr. Fyzee states 
that a husband will inherit one-half of the 
estate when in competition with a single son, 
and in the section dealing with the father and 
mother, that the Qur’anic share of the father 
is one-third. 

D. HINCHCLIFFE 


P. J. Varrxrotis: The modern history of 
Egypt. (Asia-Africa Series of Modern 
Histories.) 512 pp., 16 plates. Lon- 
don: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, [1969]. 
55s. 


It is certainly remarkable that among the 
vast and steadily growing literature on modern 
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Egypt published in the last two generations no 
attempt had been made to write a general 
comprehensive history of Egypt in modern 
times. The need for such & general historical 
survey has been felt strongly by students of 
Middle Eastern history as well as by the 
general reader. There can be no doubt that 
Professor Vatıkiotis has rendered a great 
service by writing what he defines as‘... an 
interpretative narrative of the emergence of 
modern Egypt from 1800 to 1962 primarily 
for the general lay reader and the beginning 
student of Egypt’ (p. 488). Although in some 
cases the lày reader and the beginning student 
may not have the basic knowledge of facts 
which the author takes for granted in his 
interpretative narrative, his book should soon 
become a textbook for students and compulsory 
reading for anybody who wishes to make a 
first acquaintance with the history of modern 
Egypt. 

. Às in any book, not all parts of Professor 
Vatikiotiss modern history of Egypt are 
equally satisfactory. The period whose story 
has been best told is the most recent one, that 
of the military régime, and among the various 
aspects of the emergence of modern Egypt, 
the author has been most successful in 
analysing Egypts cultural development. 
Nevertheless, the book serves very well its 
aim in other parts and aspects as well, though 
it may be a little long for its purpose in some 
parts and not always compactly written. 

{n his preface Professor Vatikiotis says that 
‘throughout the book the emphasis is on 
internal developments’ (p. xiv). It is certainly 
justifiable for a book on the modern history of 
Egypt to be written from this angle. However, . 
the pages dedicated to the international back- 
ground of the Egyptian question at the time of 
Muhammad ‘Ali (pp. 68-71, 43) or at the 
time following the British occupation (pp. 
178-82) seem to be too few even in & book 
emphasizing internal developments. On the 
other hand, some aspects of this internal 
development itself might have been dealt with 
in greater detail. One case in point is the 
development of the law. Questions of personal 
status legislation are not reflected in the book, 
although they constituted an important aspeot 
of the evolution of Egyptian society ; similarly, 
the Mixed Tribunals are mentioned frequently, 
but nowhere do we find an explanation of the 
extent of their jurisdiction or of the kind of 
privileges or abuses of privileges they replaced. 
As to economic history, an analysis of the 
historical reasons for such cardinal questions 
as Egypt’s immersion in debt in the 1860's 
and 1870's, or of the emergence of Egypt's 
problem of over-population in the twentieth 
century, would have been in place. Finally, it 
would seem to the present reviewer that one 
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of the most important traits of Egyptian social 
history, namely the preponderance of the 
central government, 18 not clearly reflected in 
the book under review. Compared with other 
parts of the Middle East, local forces were weak 
in Egypt even during the so-called ‘ liberal 
age ’, and this had decisive consequences in the 
field of municipal government, for instance, and 
in many other respects. 

The following are some comments on 
particular points; first, some remarks on 
questions of bibliography, general trends, and 
interpretation. 

p. 28: ‘The nineteenth century was well- 
chronicled and topographically described by 
Ali Pasha Mubarak ...’. In fact, Mubarak’s 
work was not a chronicle at all. On the other 
hand, it contains a large variety of extremely 
important and historically interesting facts, 
arranged not chronologically but according to 
their connexion with the towns and villages 
of Egypt which are listed alphabetically. 
Since in most cases this connexion is not 
obvious at all, the location of these facts is 
rather difficult. This is a very strong reason 
(1f such a reason is needed at all) to specify the 
volume and page in Mubarak’s Khitat from 
which such interesting facts as the existence of 
literary salons in the homes of merchants are 
quoted (p. 51) and not just to refer the reader 
to ‘Mubarak, Al-khitat, 20 parts in 4 vols. 
Cairo 1887-9’ (p. 457). The same, by the 
way, may be said about n. 3 on p. 207, and the 
respective footnote on p. 471. 

p. 30: itis true that up to the eighteenth 
century the contact of Egypt's foreign rulers 
with the native population was at a minimum, 
but this did not mean that ‘the latter... 
maintained a highly ordered and independent 
existence in their villages, crafts and merchant 
guilds, religious orders and institutions '. 
Neither the villages nor the guilds maintained 
an independent existence of any kind (' highly 
ordered’ or otherwise). The villages were 
economically exploited by extraneous powers 
through the illizàm system, and even their 
head-men were appointed by the multazims. 
Similarly, the guilds served the administrative 
and fiscal needs of the government and their 
shaykhs too were appointed by the authorities 
and acted as their agents. Not craftsmen and 
artisans only were organized into guilds, but 
merchants and people occupied in services as 
well, and the craftsmen and artisans were 
active in all branches, not only in the food, 
clothing, and building trades (p. 36). 

p. 64: from what Professor Vatikiotis says 
about Muhammad 'Ali's industrial venture, it 
would seem that his monopolistie methods 
turned the members of the craft guilds into 
wage labourers and that the guild corporations 
were suppressed and a free labour market 
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established. In a book on Egyptian guilds 1n 
modern times, mentioned by Professor Vati- 
kiotis in his bibliography on p. 490, the author 
(who is not named there) has pointed out in 
detail that Muhammad ‘Ali neither destroyed 
the guilds by turning their members- into 
industrial labourers nor suppressed them. In 
addition to countless facts showing the 
existence of guilds throughout the nineteenth 
century, the book includes an analysis 
explaining why Muhammad ‘Ali did not and 
could not abolish the guild system. None of 
the authors repeating the myth of M. ‘Ali’s 
abolition of the guilds has ever adduced a single 
fact supporting this theory—except for one 
specific guild which constitutes the exception 
that proves the rule. 

p. 07: there can be no doubt that in the 
course of the nineteenth century Arabic 
gradually replaced Turkish for the conduct of 
public affairs and Arabic-speaking Egyptians 
replaced Turks and others in most high 
positions. It is not clear, however, why 
Professor Vatikiotis considers the year 1845 
as a turning-point in this respect. One would 
rather think that the turning-points were 1833 
(when Muhammad ‘Ali first appointed Egyp- 
tians as ma’miirs), 1840 (when he first tried to 
replace Turkish officers in the fleet with 
Egyptian ones), or 1858 (when Sa‘id first 
appointed an Egyptian as mudir and ordered 
that official correspondence be conducted in 
Arabic). But these turnmg-points are not 
mentioned. 

p. 91: it is not correct that Ibn Iyās and 
al-Jabarti wrote mainly in the colloquial and 
‘apparently made no attempt to use the 
classical idiom °. It is also inexact to state, as 
an explanation, that the use of the classical 
idiom ‘ remained confined to Azharite teachers 
and students who were generally concerned 
with the preservation of traditional Islamic 
learning ’. With the exception of some popular 
poems there was no literature in the colloquial 
at that time (and there is very little even 
to-day), and the use of Classical Arabic was not 
the result of an attempt to preserve traditional 
Islamic learning. Al-Jabarti at least was 
strongly connected with the Azhar. 

p. 200: Kitchener’s famous Homestead 
Exemption Law of 1913 (the Five-Feddan 
Law) did not really ‘ protect the fellah from 
the consequences of being in debt’. Since it 
provided that ‘the agricultural holdings of 
farmers who do not hold more than five 
feddans of land cannot be seized for debt’, it 
denied the fellah the use of the only security 
available to him and thus prevented him from 
obtaining credit from reputable institutions 
and drove him into the arms of usurers. (See 
also p. 208.) 


pp. 193-4 and 203: from what the author 
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says on pp. 193-4, it would seem that between 
the years 1906-7 and 1913-14 there was a 
‘reactivation of the Islamic versus Christian 
dimension of the Egyptian question '. This he 
explains by the changes in the leadership of 
the National Party after Mustafa Kamil's 
death in 1908; by the Entente Cordiale 
between France and Britain which ‘... smacked 
to the Islamic nationalists of a conspiracy 
between the two European powers to dominate 
the Muslim world’; and, finally, by the 
Dinshawai incident. However, on p. 203, he 
says that the years between 1906 and 1914 
were ‘the most illustrious phase of the move- 
ment for secular liberalism in modern Egyptian 
political history’. At that time, Egyptian 
response to Europe changed ‘ from a conserva- 
tive Islamic one to & secular liberal orienta- 
tion. . .'. The reader may well wonder how 
all this happened at the same time, and an 
explanation would have been in place. 

p. 207: the greatest impetus to a secularist 
political movement among Egyptians in the 
period 1906-14, says the author, was the 
material prosperity and advancement of 
Egypt. But a few pages later on (p. 213) he 
rightly points out that during these years 
Egypt was plagued by a serious economic 
dislocation. It is certainly an exaggeration 
that ‘ until that time ’ (beginning from when ?) 
Egyptians experienced prosperity. * Prosperity 
was reflected in the steady growth of the 
population, which by 1914 had doubled in 
size, from six to thirteen millions ' (pp. 207-8). 
This statement calls for at least two remarks. 
First, was there really a direct relation between 
prosperity and population growth ? Is there 
proof that during the years preceding the 
British occupation population growth was 
much slower than under Cromer ? (According 
to official figures the rate of increase of 
Egypt’s population under Muhammad ‘Ali was 
much higher than under the British occupation, 
but this cannot be correct—see my Studies in 
the social history of modern Egypt, Chicago, 
1969, 133-6). Secondly, what year is the 
starting-point of the author’s calculation ? 
The British occupation? But in 1882 the 
population was 6-8 million (according to the 
deficient census, in fact probably much more), 
and the 13 million mark was not reached by 
Egypt’s population before 1919 (1917 census: 
12,750,000). 


p. 293: a new penal code was not adopted ' 


in 1863. True, on 5 July of that year Ism&'il 
issued an order that the new Ottoman penal 
code of 1858 should be applied to Egypt as 
soon as a sufficient number of copies were 
available, but two months later he ordered that 
some chapters and articles peculiar to Egypt 
should be added and published together with 
the new code. It took 12 years to edit 
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this new Egyptian penal code, which was 
formulated by a decree of 16 September 1875. 
Also, the Mixed Courts of Alexandria and 
Cairo were not founded ' to satisfy the interests 
of the Capitulatory Powers’. Before their 
establishment the judicial privileges of 
foreigners had been much larger (see also 
p. 84). 

pp. 304-6: 1t is not exact that wagf khayri 
never constituted as much of an intractable 
issue as wagf ah. By far the most severe 
problem of this 1nstitution is common to both 
kinds of wagf, namely the neglect of all wagf 
properties resulting from the fact that they 
were inalienable and from their administration 
by nàzirs with no interest in their development. 
But while the názirs of wagf ahi? were con- 
trolled, at least to some extent, by the bene- 
fieiaries, the nazirs of wagfs for the benefit of 
mosques, for instance, could much more easily 
do as they pleased with the income entrusted 
to them. In this respect wagf khayri even 
constituted & more serious problem than wagf 
ahli. The area given for waqf ahlt on p. 306 
18 probably too high ; in any case, the implica- 
tion that only this kind of wagf was inalienable 
&nd outside the pale of proper economie 
exploitation and commercial transactions is 
certainly not correct. 

p. 316: in speaking about the Muslim 
Brotherhood and Misr al-Fatät, Professor 
Vatikiotis says that their membership, 
followers, and sympathizers included pro- 
fessionals, students, the poor urban masses, 
and provincial town and peasant masses. Con- 
cerning the urban and peasant masses, it would 
seem that his statement is correct with regard 
to the Brotherhood, but not with regard to 
Misr al-Fatat. In other parts of the book, too, 
the much greater importance and influence 
of the Muslim Brotherhood compared with 
Misr al-Fatat is blurred by parallel treatment, 
even with a certain stress on the latter 
organization. 

pp.331-2: itis extremely doubtful whether 
one really can identify industrial interests with 
the Ittihad, Sha'ab and Sa'adist parties and 
Jand-owning interests with the Wafd and 
Liberal parties. While important Jandowners 
from the Sha‘rawi, Mahmüd, or Atrabi 
families, for instance, supported the Sa‘adists, 
industrialists such as *Abbüd maintained close 
links with the Wafd. However, interpenetra- 
tion between large landed property, large-scale 
commerce, industry, transport, banking, and 
other branches of the urban economy had 
developed in Egypt to such an extent that in 
most cases one could not tell whether a certain 
family represented landowning as against 
industrial or commercial interests (the Sultan 
family, for instance, were large landowners who 
engaged in industry and also had an interest 
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in commerce, contracting, and shipping). That 
* jndustrial interests were slow in responding 
to the needs of emerging labour groups (p. 332) 
is not surprising, but it would seem that the 
interpenetration between these interests and 
landownership explains the much more 
remarkable fact that none of the Egyptian 
parties, including the Sa‘adists, supported any 
kind of agrarian reform. 

The following details should be corrected. 

p. 69: Muhammad ‘Ali’s gains in Syria were 
confirmed not by the Treaty of Huünkár 
Iskelesi in July 1833 but by the Convention 
of Kutahya in April 1833. 

p. 222: zär is not ' spiritualist séances ’, but 
& ceremony performed by and for persons 
possessed by a shaykh or shaykhs. 

p. 241: one and a half million peasants did 
not each own five feddans; they owned less 
than five feddans each. 

p.244: the position of Chief Qädi of Egypt 
(i.e., gädi of Cairo) was not held by Turks until 
1914 when the office was abolished. In fact an 
Egyptian had been appointed as gadi of Cairo 
since 1876. 

p. 325: Muhammad Abdul Wahhab is a 
famous singer (see p. 108); the founder of the 
Wahhabiyya was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab. 

p. 382: it would have been useful had the 
author mentioned the source for his statement 
that in July 1952 the royal family was in 
possession of approximately 600,000 feddans. 
According to official Land Reform sources the 
holdings of the M. ‘Ali family amounted at that 
time to 175,000-180,000 feddans, and other 
offieial sources sometimes added another 
30,000 feddans. This area included wagf 
ahli lands returned to their founders (for details 
see my A history of landownership in modern 
Egypt, London, 1962, 131 f.). 

Finally, there are in the book phrases which 
seem inexact or unintentionally misleading. 
The following are some of them. 

p.44: it seems to be an oversimplification to 
state that it was Bonaparte who ‘ brought with 
him ' the ideas inspired by the French revolu- 
tion which were to influence Egyptians for the 
next 150 years. The channels through which 
these ideas influenced Egyptians were foreign 
schools, foreign residents, educational missions 
to Europe, etc., rather than the French 
occupation of Egypt or even the ‘ Institute’ 
or the Cairo Council established during that 
time. 

p. 145: itis not quite clear what is meant by 
the statement that the Ottoman Sultan con- 
tinued ‘ his interference in the Egyptian crisis 
until the First World War'. After all, there 
was no firman or treaty by which he, Egypt’s 
suzerain, was excluded from any ‘ interference ’ 
in Egyptian affairs more than other powers— 
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to say the least. Also, we cannot really say 
that there was an ' Egyptian crisis? from 
1879 to 1914. 

p. 157: the British military operation of 
1882 left ‘resentment in Egypt until 1956’. 
It is not clear what is considered to have 
superseded this resentment after 1956. ‘The 
Khedive urged Orabi not to oppose England. 
Characteristically, the Colonel ordered general 
conscription and declared war on Britain.’ 
What was ' characteristic ' about this ? 

p. 307: since none of the recommendations 
made by the personal status committee 
concerning polygamy was included in the 1929 
law, the statement that ‘in 1927 . . . draft 
legislation further restricting polygamy was 
introduced ’ is certainly misleading. 

Unfortunately the number of printing 
errors in the book is quite considerable. There 
are numerous errors in Arabic, Turkish, or 
German names, terms, and phrases—most of 
them obviously printing errors. Numbers of 
footnotes are incorrect on pp. 10, 13, 179, 
337, and 455. Sa‘id succeeded ‘Abbäs in 1854, 
not 1856 (p. 75); Taj al-arüs was first pub- 
lished, not prepared, in 1870 (its author died 
in 1790-1) (p. 93); the date of Allenby's 
Declaration is 28 (not 22) February 1922 (p. 
263); and Abi Shadi was born in 1892 (he 
died in 1955) (p. 430). 

These remarks do not invalidate what we 
have said at the beginning of this review, 
namely that the author has rendered an 
extremely important service to the student of 
modern Middle Eastern history by writing 
this work which serves its aim very well and 
which should enjoy a great demand from 
universities as well as from the general public. 


GABRIEL BAER 


R. E. Emerick (ed. and tr): The 
Book of Zambasta : a Khotanese poem 
on Buddhism. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
London Oriental Series, Vol. 21.) 
xxii, 455 pp. London, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1968. £7 7s. 


The reviewer will be concerned with the 
content of the Khotanese ‘ Book of Zambasta 
(= Ysambasta)’, pleading only limited 
familiarity with the work of the pioneers in 
Khotanese studies, above all Sir Harold 
Bailey and Dr. Emmerick himself, and, 
attempting to compensate for the necessarily 
linguistic preoccupation of H. W. Bailey in 
Prolexis to the Book of Zambasta (Khotanese 
texts, v1), Cambridge, 1967, and R. E. Em- 
merick in The Book of Zambasta and ‘ Notes on 
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the Book of Zambasta ' (incorporating a review 
of Prolexis and furnishing additional informa- 
tion on the poem which was not included in the 
introduction to the major work), J RAS, 1969, 
59-74. Dr. Emmerick’s edition and translation, 
made possible by Bailey’s monumental six 
volumes of Khotanese texts, and combining 
lucidity of translation with considerable 
facility in tackling the nuances of Buddhist 
concepts and terminology, leads us to conclude 
that the ‘Book of Zambasta’ merits an 
eminent position in Mahayana literature. 

While this is not the place to elaborate on the 
importance of Khotan as a city of Buddhist 
monasteries, a  meeting-place of Chinese 
Buddhist scholars, a capital for translations 
from Sanskrit into Khotanese, and a place of 
enthusiasm for and learning of Buddhism (cf. 
descriptions by Fa-hsien and Hsuan-tsang ; 
some interesting data on the availability of 
Buddhist texts in Khotan may be found in 
Isshü Miura and Ruth Fuller Sasaki, Zen 
dust, New York, 1966), the significance of 
Zambasta is best described by Dr. Emmerick 
himself when he says (J RAS, 1969, 59): ‘A 
long discussion by S. Konow concluded only 
that it could not be earlier than the end of 
the 7th century.... Butitis a kind of manual 
of Buddhism summing up material available 
in many sources.... The Book of Zambasta 
shows every sign of a fully developed tech- 
nique. This indicates a long tradition in the 
use of Khotanese as a literary language ’. 

The Zambasta poem is, indeed, a manual of 
Buddhism, éänyatä Buddhism to be exact; it 
cannot, however, claim much originality as it 
does not seem to contribute new ideas to the 
$ünyalà, mattra, or Bodhisattva doctrines; nor 
does it seem to add new conceptions to the 
themes covered by other Mahayana works. 
Many of the texts, also available in Khotanese 
version or translation, have been identified as 
the material from which the Zambasta poem 
was compiled. As Appendix 2 of the present 
book, Dr. Emmerick has added passages from 
the Khotanese version of the Mañjuérinair- 
ätmyävatärasütra (incidentally, corresponding 
to a part of the Vajracchedika) and compared 
them with the respective sections of the 
Zambasta. Passages from the Bhadra- 
mäyäkäravyäkarana (ed. m Tibetan by K. 
Régamey) have been identified by Dr. 
Emmerick as the source material for parts 
of ch. 2 of Zambasta. Ch. 6 of the poem 
claims to have a verse ‘from each of the 
Sütras'; three of them have been identified 
by Leumann: one each from Suvarna- 
prabhüsoltamasütra, Saddharmapundarika, and 
Vajracchedika. Dr. Emmerick has also been 
able to cite the identifications made by other 
scholars, to make new identifications, and to 
find close affinities with several other Buddhist 
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texts known from the original Sanskrit or fram 
translations in Tibetan and from Chinese and 
Khotanese versions. The more important of 
these are the Da$abhümikasütra, which serves 
as the pattern for the listing of the bhimis in 
Zambasta’s ch. 16, the Lañnkävatärasütra, and 
the Bhadracaryädeéana identified as close to 
passages of oh. I and 11. The Bhadra- 
caryädeéanä has been edited by Sir Harold 
Bailey, edited and translated by Asmussen, 
and partly identified as close to ch. 11 of 
Zambasta by Leumann. Besides, in the text of 
Zambasta itself direct references may be 
found to texts from which 1t drew its inspira- 
tion. In ch. 13, for instance, the poem refers 
directly, among others, to the Prasnavya- 
karanasütra, Dasabhimika, Buddhävatamsaka, 
Prajñäpäramitä, Vinayaviniécayasütra, and 
Rainakita. 

In his ‘Notes’ (p. 60), Dr. Emmerick 
expresses the hope that Buddhologists will 
find further parallels from Buddhist Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, and Chinese sources that will help to 
elucidate the poem still more. The excellence 
of Zambasta’s translation can certainly serve 
as an encouragement even to those Buddholo- 
gists who have treated Khotanese with less 
thoroughness than he has done. 

While comparable passages, as has been 
already mentioned, have been found in many 
texts, it may not be very easy to find many 
more texts or passages thereof which would 
pin-point specific problems with a reasonable 
degree of precision. This is so for a variety of 
reasons: (a) the Khotanese translations, as 
exemplified by Zambasta and some other texts 
known, seem to show a trend similar to that 
adopted by Chinese rather than Tibetan 
translators; in most instances the former 
summarize or modify texts forming a version 
of the original rather than a literal translation 
of the Tibetan type; (b) Zambasia is so profuse 
in deliberations on problems surrounding the 
totality of the sunyavada along with its 
mythological, and ‘ theological ’ paraphernalia, 
and consequently so rich in its vocabulary and 
the use of an established set of methodological 
and  phraseological samples that minute 
tracing of specific sources may become a 
tedious and possibly a dubiously profitable 
exercise. 

There is little that was missed in Zambasta 
in its comprehensive treatment of the Maha- 
yäna doctrine. This, of course, enhances its 
value as a perfect manual. Besides discussing 
the dharmas, the samsära, the bhümis, the 
samskäras, the parikalpa and vikalpa, the 
éraddha, the kleSas, all possible aspects of 
éünyatàá, the aspects of nirvana, the maitra, the 
käyäs, etc., the poem goes deeply into the 
problems of Buddha’s reality and historicity, 
Buddha’s prediction of the future (Maitreya), 
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the evil of women, the virtue of making 
Buddha images, the horrors of cemeteries, and, 
naturally, the inferior position of the Hinayüna. 
Most of the names of places, rulers, and 
Buddha’s companions occurring in Zambasta 
are known from other sources. 

In ch. 16, which, as is pointed out by Dr. 
Emmerick, supplements ch. 10, the ten 
Bodhisattva  bhümis are hkened to ten 
mountains. The names of those mountains 
are not necessarily confined to an original 
Buddhist cosmogony or cosmology. Most of 
them refer in fact to names of places deeply 
rooted in the non-Buddhist or even pre- 
Buddhist tradition. It may be of interest to 
note that the Cakravada, i.e. the mountain 
counterpart of acalabhüm:, is in the Lalita- 
vistara and Mahavastw a general name for a 
mountain range while in the Buddhavamsa it 
stands for the Universe. While Dr. Emmerick 
is right in pointing out that the hierarchical 
order of the four continents, Uttarakuru, 
Pirvavideha, Godaniya, and Jambudvipa, is 
placed in the Lalitawstara in reverse order, 
listings of these continents vary according to 
different texts. In the Jataka (e.g. xxii, 2) the 
order is (Pürva-)Videha, Godàniya, (Uttara-)- 
Kuru, and Jambudvipa; the Anguttara- 
nikäya follows the reverse order of the Játaka 

The morbid description of the cemetery 
(ch. 20 and 21) can be likened to the sur- 
realistic spectacle of horrors depicted by 
Maudgaly&àyana in his narrative in the 
Mahävastu on the eight great hells. Here as 
well as in Zambasta the irrevocable terrors 
related by ‘ eyewitnesses’ are to serve as a 
deterrent against the cumulation of the 
karman and the klesas and as a warning against 
the involvement in the samsüra; they thus 
have a moralistic purpose. Dr. Emmerick has 
rendered the scenes with an admirable sense 
of drama and with a well-selected set of 
equivalents in English. 

In ch. 22 of Zambasta, which Dr. Emmerick 
asserts to be the most famous of the poem; 
which mainly deals with the glorious future of 
the world under Maitreya; and which 1s 
linked with ch. 3 glorifying love (maitra), 
Maitreya speaks through the mouth of 
Säkyamuni. Noteworthy in this connexion 
are a number of passages in the Karuna- 
pundarika where, in ch. 2, Maitreya speaks 
of his role as the Buddha-to-come, and in 
ch. 2 and 4 caritas (karuna), the leitmotiv of 
Kp., finds its expression in the future Buddhas’ 
pranidhànas and vyükaranas (undertakings and 
resolutions). 

In ch. 22 of Zambasta the accent is on the 
virtue of the pravrajyä as a route to bodhicilta, 
i.e. the soteriological gains to be attained 
from the pranidhäna of others (sc. the 
Bodhisattvas) inspired by their maitra (see 


- 
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ch. 11). The two texts, though the Karunaä- 
pundarika is more emotive in its élan than 
Zambasia and though the names of Buddha's 
actual and imaginary companions are different, 
bear a resemblance to each other in their 
application of the maitra-karuma. 

Contempt for the éravakas and the pratyeka- 
buddhas (ch. 13) is also voiced in the Karuna- 
pundarika. This contempt, frequently mooted 
in other texts, offers Zambasta an opportunity 
to define Hinayana by listing all the elements 
it lacks to aspire to the heights of the Maha- 
yàna. An interesting parallel to this type of 
negative definition of the Hinayina may be 
found m the Lañkävatärasätra (pp. 63 ff. of 
Bunyio Nanjio’s edition). References to 
distinctions among the three yünas are also 
made in the Daéabhümikasütra (note Vasu- 
bandhu’s despair and near-suicide at the 
realization of his ignorance of the ten Bodhi- 
sattva bhümis) and in the Vijüaptimatratà- 
siddhi. 

The emphasis on the meaning, significance, 
and essence of śūnyałā is the Alpha and 
Omega of the content and purpose of the 
poem. In verse 2 of ch. 6 one of the éunyata 
properties is described as follows : 


natcana hamdarna hamamggu ästanna mya- 
ñau nita’ sca 

bissa ttuśśā tlatvatu dharma sa hajvattäta 
subhita 


* Outside (and) within equally, at the beginning, 
in the middle (and) at the end all dharmas are 
in reality empty. This is wisdom, Subhüti ?. 
A passage in the Abhisamayalamkaravriti (first 
abhisamaya, ed. C. Pensa, p. 95) forming also 
a part of a discourse between the Buddha and 
Subhüti reads as follows: . . . ddimadhya- 
paryavasänänäm tah — $ünyaltvenánavarágra- 
éünyataya ädyädīnām dharmatänujatatvena- 
tyantikatvàt . . . . Much of the deliberation 
over the éünyata& is comparable to a host of 
Mahayana texts, mention of which would be 
stating the obvious. That the authors of 
Zambasta knew Nagarjuna is evidenced by a 
direct reference to this philosopher in ch. 11 
(p. 157). 

A separate appendix in the book on the 
Arapacana Syllabary (p. 219) is no doubt 
justified by the specific position Arapacana 
holds in the history of the symbolic language 
of Buddhism, but it has to be viewed in 
relation to various usages of similar symboliza- 
tions of the alphabet (as in the Lolitavistara) 
or the ‘ functional ' etymologizations practised 
in connexion with other phenomena sur- 
rounding Indian religions and cults. This 
practice goes back to the symbolic inter- 
pretations of various names and terms such as 
a-u-m and was indulged in by virtually all 
schools and sects; it has a set of patterns in 
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the Vedic, Vedäntic, Buddhist, and Tantric 
literature. To quote just one example from 
Buddhism, the Mahävairocanasütra (ed. R. 
Tajima, pp. 118 f.) engages in an exercise 
similar to the Arapacana. In the MV it 
leads to the formulation of dhdranis, the 
soteriological value of which is so highly 
commended in the Karunäpundarika. 

Though much more comes to mind in 
connexion with various passages of the text, 
and though various associations with the total 
content and single phrases and terms used are 
tempting of further comments or conjectures, 
the multitude of such temptations exceeds 
the scope of this note. 

The use of Sanskrit equivalents and the 
English renderings of the terms by Dr. 
Emmerick are almost invariably valid and 
apposite. He does not, however, explain why 
in certain cases, where the use of a Sanskrit 
equivalent of an expression would be natural, 
he chooses to employ the Khotanese word. 
One case in point might be on p. 207, where, 
despite the obviously identical intention of the 
poet, parandrvdta and parinirurta are used 
alternately. 

The word ggampha (invariably untrans- 
lated) is a puzzle. In the Prolexis (s.v.) it 1s 
explained as * expanse ' for verse 116 of ch. 22. 
It is also explained that ggampha is frequently 
used to render yojana in Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts as a measure of length and may belong 
with Olnd. gambhira. The word ggampha 
occurs in Zambasta many times (cf. pp. 304, 
305, 308, 312, 314, 320, etc.). On p. 218, in the 
context of the deseription of Buddha's shapes 
as conforming to the cumulation of the karma 
in the beholder, Buddha is described as 
seeming one ggampha or two, ten, a hundred, 
or & thousand ggamphas in size. Besides 
ggampha, there also occurs in the text of the 
Zambasta the expression ggambhira (e.g. on 
p. 146). It would seem that the derivation of 
ggampha (at least in so far as Olnd. is con- 
cerned) might be in need of further inquiry. 

It would not be surprising if, with the further 
progress of research into the Khotanese 
language a Buddhologist, thanks to works 
like that under review and to the unique 
contribution in this field by Sir Harold 
Bailey, would find it necessary to learn 
Khotanese in addition to Tibetan and Chinese. 
Although that necessity has not yet been 
established except, as Dr. Emmerick says, for 
the information on the amount of Buddhist 
knowledge in Khotan, the poem of Zambasta 
is of immense value to the student of Buddhism. 
For this Dr. Emmerick merits much gratitude 
from all interested in the history, the religion, 
and the philosophy of Buddhism. i 


ARNOLD KUNST 
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WrcueLm EiLERS (ed.): Persische Hand- 
schriften. Teil 1. Beschrieben von 
Wilhelm Heinz. (Verzeichnis der Ori- 
entalischen Handschriften in Deutsch- 
land, Bd. xiv, 1.) xxi 345 pp. 
11 plates. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1968. DM 120. 


This catalogue contains descriptions of 400 
manuscripts all of which are single works. 
Miscellanies will be covered in the second part, 
and illuminated manuscripts are to be included 
in a separate volume. In his Vorwort, Professor 
Eilers mentions that publication was delayed 
owing to several circumstances, one of these 
being the extraordinary difficulty of reading 
the cursive hands frequently encountered in 
Persian manuscripts, especially those of 
medical or scientific content. He draws an 
interesting parallel with our Western in- 
decipherable medical prescriptions, although 
he points out that in the Orient careful hand- 
writing is the hall-mark of an educated person. 
The reviewer's experience has been, however, 
that while this undoubtedly applies to many 
of the later manuscripts, some of the earlier 
copies of medical and scientific works are admir- 
ably written (e.g. No. 20 in this catalogue). It 
often happens that a large proportion of the 
most ancient manuscripts in a collection belong 
to this category, & possible explanation being 
that fewer copies of such works were made. 
Wealthy patrons were largely attracted to 
other subjects and the consequence was that 
doctors and men of science went on using the 
same manuscripts over several generations. 
The survival of the only two recorded Persian 
manuscripts of the fifth/eleventh century— 
both medical treatises—may be due to this. 
Colophons are often illegible—carelessness 18, 
moreover, not only confined to the scarcity 
of diacritical points (particularly in the case 
of proper names) but it also extends to 
grammar and orthography. One receives the 
impression that the copyist was in a hurry 
when approaching the end of his task, as if 
his energies were flagging. Another possible 
reason suggested by Professor Eilers—that the 
copyist wished to avoid the perfection which 
belongs to God alone—is unlikely. lllegibihty 
is not the only problem with colophons. The 
cataloguer must also reckon with erasures and 
deliberate falsification. In view of this, 
colophons will be given in full throughout the 
catalogue. One might add to the observation 
in the Vorwort that texts sometimes contain 
errors due to copyists whose mother tongue 
was not Persian, the qualification that Persian 
copyists were often not above ‘improving’ 
the text, especially in poetical works. 

After these general remarks, Professor 
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Hilers specifies at great length the principles 
followed in describing the manuscripts. An 
almost universal modern practice has been 
adopted in giving references to easily acces- 
sible catalogues rather than quoting from 
them. Any information which might throw 
some light on the history of a manuscript, 
such as owners’ marks and seal impressions, 
has been mentioned. Little-known works and 
those treated inadequately in other catalogues 
are described in greater detail. Professor Eilers 
classifies all the nasta‘liqg hands as one and the 
same, without further subdivision into such 
categories as nasta‘liq-shikasta-dmiz. This is 
perhaps the wisest policy since there is always 
a certain amount of disagreement about the 
precise meaning of such terms. 

The manuscripts, all of which have been 
described by Dr. Heinz, are not arranged in 
any particular order in the text but there is a 
subject index at the end. The earliest is 
No. 20—the only recorded copy of a treatise 
on the use of the astrolabe, written in a fine 
old naskhi hand and dated 558/1163. Other 
early manuscripts are a Kalilah wa Dimnah 
dated 683/1284 (No. 296), and, of far greater 
importance, a copy of the Divan of Sa‘di 
dated 706/1306—only 14 years after the death 
of the poet. This manuscript (No. 325) is an 
autograph of the historian Fakhr al-Din 
Banakati. The Rabdb-nama of Sultin Valad 
is represented by two old copies—Nos. 89 and 
139, dated 722/1322 and 724/1324 respectively. 
Three previously unknown works belong to 
Persian literature written under the Ottomans 
—the Rauzat al-ahbab, an adab work imitating 
the Gulistan and the Bahüristün, written by 
S&'ili in the reign of Selim I (No. 145), an 
anonymous Z'urstenspiegel compiled at Amasya 
in 906/1501 for Prince Ahmed, son of Bayezid 
II (No. 190), and the Mirāt al-jamal, an 
allegorical work by Idris al-Bidlisi in which the 
human qualities of the Süfis are personified 
and at the same time describe the way of the 
mystic to God (No. 204). As al-Bidlisi died in 
924/1520, the dedication of this work to 
Bayezid I (1389-1403) is impossible on 
chronological grounds. No. 163 is a fine copy 
of the Hasht Bihisht, an historical work by 
the same author, based upon an autograph 
manuscript. Other interesting items in this 
catalogue are No. 225, a short treatise on 
rhetoric by Vahid Tabrizi entitled Miftāh 
al-badä'r", the biography of Shaikh Qàsim-i 
Afghün (No. 171), the sayings of Yahya ibn 
Husain Shashi dated 736/1336 (No. 360), 
a collection of Mevlevi hymns (No. 128), the 
second part of the Qànün al-sa‘ädat dar 
siyáqat of ‘Ala’ al-Din Falaki, dated 788/1386 
(No. 183), and lastly, No. 189, Sarv u tadharv, 
a unique mathnavi by Nithäri who may be 
identical with the author of the Mudhakkw-i 
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ahbab. It is unusual that the collection con- 
tains so many works on mineralogy entitled 
Javähir-näma. 

Surprisingly enough, few of the more 
recent catalogues published in Iran have been 
listed as sources in the bibliography. At the 
beginning a number of plates have been given, 
illustrating some of those manuscripts which 
are of palaeographic interest. 

This catalogue reflects great credit on 
Professor Eilers and Dr. Heinz who is to be 
congratulated on his excellent yet concise 
descriptions of the manuscripts, and the 
production maintains the high standard 
established. by Dr. Voigt as editor of the 
Verzeichnis project. 


G. M. MEREDITH-OWENS 


BARBARA FLEMMING: Türkische Hand- 
schriften. Teil 1. (Verzeichnis der 
Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Bd. xin, 1.) xix, 392 
pp. 10 plates. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1968. DM 132. 

MANFRED Görz: Türkische Hand- 
schriften. Teil 2. (Verzeichnis der 
Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Bd. xir 2.) xxii, 
484 pp., 12 plates. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1968. DM 140. 


The manuseripts described in the two parts 
of this volume are arranged according to the 
system formulated by Professor Ritter in 
which histories, biographies, and geographical 
works come first. Thus works of this type 
predominate in the first part, although under 
the heading Verschiedenes, Dr. Flemming has 
added a few manuscripts on other subjects, 
some in Arabic, and also a small number of 
printed books. These were bound with 
Turkish manuscripts and that is presumably 
why they appear in the present catalogue. In 
all 333 manuscripts from the Marburg and 
Tubingen sections of the former Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek have been described in the 
first part, including more than half of the im- 
portant Süssheim Collection purchased in 1960. 
Some of these manuscripts were already known 
to scholars from descriptions made as long 
ago as 1925 by Mordtmann which were used by 
Babinger and incorporated im his Geschichts- 
schreiber. Other manuscripts have been the 
subject of special studies, as for example, the 
valuable Oghuz-nàme of Yazijloghlu (No. 101 
in this catalogue), the Ta’rikh-i Al-i ‘Osman of 
Rühi (No. 126), the Bahriye of Piri Re'is 
(No. 300) and the Vethnäme-i Sultan 
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Mehemmed of Qivàmi (No. 122). In addition 
to some excellent copies of the better-known 
Ottoman chronicles and biographies, there are 
many rare or unique works—the Irshad 
al-hayärä, a history of the ‘ Frankish ' lands by 
Katib Chelebi (No. 117), Ta’rtkh-i enbiyà ve 
evliya ve Al-i ‘Osman, an anonymous history 
compiled in 961/1554 (No. 137), and the 
Ghazivat-i Sultan Suleyman by Bostàn covering 
the events 926-46/1520-39 (No. 138). An 
historical work by Matraqchi Nasüh gives a 
detailed account of the second Persian 
campaign of Suleyman I (No. 139). Other 
items of interest are a report on the pacification 
of the Yemen in the reign of ‘Abd ül-Mejid by 
Dr. Mustaf& Hami Pasha (No. 212) and an 
autobiography of Sa‘id Giriy Khan, the son 
of Sa'‘ädet Giray (No. 284). Apart from these 
historical works, Nos. 387-9 deal with various 
aspects of the mihtary art and there are four 
works by Dr. Rizä Nutr who opposed Atatürk 
among other things on the grounds thàt the 
adoption of the Latin alphabet would prove 
to be too violent a break with the Islamic past 
of the Turks (No. 121, 214-16); but the most 
exciting discovery was & Turkish version of 
Khusrev u Shirin written by Fakhri in 768/1367 
and dedicated to the Aydinoghlu ‘Isa Beg 
(No. 422). Dr. Flemming is at present working 
on an edition of this poem. 

The second part of this catalogue covers a 
wider range of subjects and contains descrip- 
tions of 648 manuscripts, including miscellanies. 
Most of these were acquired in the 1920's 
and Dr. Gotz has also used the descriptions of 
these left by Mordtmann in the preparation 
of his catalogue. In addition to this, he con- 
sulted manuscripts at the Süleymaniye, 
Universite, and Millet Libraries and other 
centres in Turkey, together with some un- 
published theses. As one might expect, 
poetical works far outnumber the others. 
Diväns have been arranged in alphabetical 
order according to makhlas and the author has 
added detailed notes on the contents of each 
divan where allusions to historical events occur. 
This, he adds, is uncommon until the seven- 
teenth century when nearly every event was 
commemorated by a poem in a divän. For the 
purpose of this catalogue, the term mesnevi 
includes all those works apart from purely 
ethical and didactic poems which are described 
under the appropriate heading. As in the first 
part, the author has spht up the manuscripts 
of miscellaneous content into their various 
sections which are described separately. 

It is exceedingly difficult to select items 
worthy of special attention from such a wealth 
of material. No. 212, the Rahat el-ervah 1s a 
work of ethical content by Zarifi based on the 
Gulistan and the Bahäristän. The Ladun- 
name, a mesnevi by Muradi written in the reign 
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of Bayezid II, tells of a certain Muzaffer who 
suffers shipwreck and is shattered against the 
Rock of Unbelief. Khizr comes to his aid and 
restores his faltering religious convictions 
(No. 194). Another mesnevi (entitled Miur- 
name) concerns a troublesome hedgehog who is 
subdued by an army of ants set in motion by 
Solomon (No. 482). The author, “Abdullah, 
was the son of the celebrated Lami‘. The 
earliest dated manuscript in the catalogue is a 
Gharib-nàme of *Ashiq Pasha copied in 850/1446 
(No. 20). There is also a fine manuscript of the 
Divan of Ahmed Pasha dated 888/1483 (No. 
307). Other items of interest are a collection of 
56 ilahis by 'Ubeydullàh noted for their 
archaic language and orthography (No. 466), 
an otherwise unknown Yusuf u Zuleykha by 
Yüsuf Jan (No. 560), and lastly, the Mahzad- 
name—a volume of tales about the exploits 
in battle of Mähzäd ibn Bedr-i Zaman Malik 
which is plainly based on a Persian original 
(No. 562). 

Two manuscripts are of special artistic 
interest—No. 241, an anonymous work on 
eschatology and 488, an Iskender-ndme of 
Ahmedi dated 880/1476 with 10 contemporary 
miniatures. Not more than three manuscripts 
with illustrations by Ottoman artists are 
known from the reign of Mehemmed Il. 
Although miniatures have been mentioned in 
the descriptions where they occur and the 
subjects have been identified, Islamic illumi- 
nated manuscripts will form a separate 
volume of the Verzeichnis in which they will 
be treated in greater detail. 

With the exception of a few poems by 
Navà^ found here and there in anthologies, 
all the works described in these two parts are 
Ottoman. It is likely that the third and sub- 
sequent parts of the present catalogue (by M. 
Goetz and H. Sohrweide) will contain all the 
non-Ottoman Turkish manuscripts but this is 
not mentioned in the preface of either part. 

A few points of detail in the second part 
need to be mentioned. 

p. 121 (No. 178): Terjeme-i Sittin li-jami‘ 
el-bustanin. In many copies of this work the 
last word appears as (3L. which would seem 


to be more correct. 

p. 169 (No. 244): the Persian original of the 
Rähat el-ervah is by Qutb al-Din Kaidari 
(Storey, PL, 1, 181). 

p. 227 (No. 327): for e3l$ read pul. 

p. 326 (No. 455): the mezuniyet tezi given 
as a reference 1n this notice concerns a different 
Sabir—not Sabir Parsi Mehemmed Efendi 
but Mirza ‘Ali-Ekber Sabir (1862-1911), the 
author of the satirical Hophop-nàme. 

Both Dr. Flemming and Dr. Gotz are to be 
congratulated on their excellent work in 
continuing a tradition established by Pertsch 
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in the accurate description of Ottoman manu- 
soripts. No pains have been spared to make 
this catalogue a sumptuous production and 
with its clear layout and copious indexes, 
it is a pleasure to use. 

- G. M. MEREDITH-OWENS 


Évwize Benveniste: Le vocabulaire des 
institutions indo-européennes.  (Col- 
lection ' Le Sens Commun °.) 2 vols. : 
376 pp.; 340 pp. Paris: Les Éditions 
de Minuit, [1969]. Fr. 54. 


Professor Benveniste is an Indo-Europeanist 
of great distinction. He has written extensively 
on many aspects of Indo-European studies, 
and a considerable number of his contributions 
to the subject have been widely acclaimed. 
There will accordingly be many who will be 
interested in reading this highly personal 
account of his views concerning a substantial 
part of the Indo-European vocabulary. As 
the work is well indexed, it has also the 
advantage of providing a means of locating 
many of the author's own earler writings, 
which are widely spread in time and place. 

The work is semi-popular: ‘ On ne trouvera 
ici ni discussions de détail ni renvois biblio- 
graphiques' (r 12). It is thus not easy to 
check such a statement as: ‘Luders a 
montré ! que vira, dans un contexte où il est 
lié à la notion de bétail, désigne “ l'esclave ” ’ 
(1, 48), since we must find for ourselves 
Lüders's article ‘Eine arische Anschauung 
über den Vertragsbruch' in SPAW, 1917, 
347-74 (reprinted in Philologica indica, 
Gottingen, 1940, 438-63). Fortunately, refer- 
ences are given to Professor Benveniste’s own 
articles and books. 

Each volume is subdivided into three 
‘livres’. Vol. x contains: (1) ‘ L'économie ’, 
(2) ‘ Le vocabulaire de la parenté’, (3) ‘ Les 
statuts sociaux’; vol. m: (1) ‘La royauté 
et ses priviléges’, (2) ‘ Le droit’, (3) ‘ La 
religion °. Each ‘ livre ! is further divided into 
chapters dealing with groups of words selected 
on a semantic basis. J. Lallot has kindly 
provided us with a summary at the head of 
each chapter. To him also we owe the indexes 
and a chart of the Indo-European languages. 

Characteristic of Professor Benveniste’s 
work is the drawing of fine distinctions. This 
is particularly evident in the present book. 
Even the introduction tells us (p. 10) that the 
author's concern is with the ‘ signification ’ of 


1 Actually printed ‘monté’. Mmor mis- 
prints are numerous, but I have noted none of 
consequence, except in the index, where (ir, 
299) Avestan amarata (after aéta) has become 
unrecognizable. 
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words; he leaves the study of their ‘ désigna- 
tion’ to others. In the first chapter he then 
proceeds to distinguish Sanskrit rsabha- and 
vrsabha- by—to use Lallot’s summary—‘ deux 
notions: l'une physique, celle de “ male”, 
i.e. *ers-, l'autre fonctionelle, celle de “ repro- 
dueteur", i.e. *wers-’. For everyone else, 
Professor Benveniste says, they have been 
* tenus pour identiques '. 

Similarly, 1n 1, 1, ch. iv, we learn that ‘ tous 
les étymologistes’ since the ‘ étymologistes 
romains' have been mustaken in regarding 
pecünia as “richesse en bétail '. According to 
the author, IE *peku- originally meant 
‘richesse mobilière personelle’? and only 
secondarily developed in certain languages 
the meaning ‘béta’. Conmderation of 
Avestan fsuyant- (of. 1, 287-8) might, however, 
lead us in the opposite direction. Moreover, 
far from supporting Professor Benveniste’s 
theory (1, 48), RV 3.62.14, in my judgement, 
shows clearly that paésu- meant ‘ (tame) 
animal’ in general. It is true that asmábhyam 
dvipáde cátuspade ca pasdve is potentially 
analysable as three terms: ‘us’, the two- 
footed paáus (= slaves), and the four-footed 
pasus (= animals). But in the context there 
can be no question of slaves or ‘richesse 
mobihére?, and it is evident that the two- 
footed pasus and the four-footed pasus are in 
apposition to asmdbhyam. The expression is 
thus the same in content as RV 10.37.11 
asmakam . . . ubháyaya jénmane . . . dvipáde 
cátuspade * to both our species, the two-footed 
and the four-footed’. Indeed, it is even 
possible that dvipdde in 3.62.14 belongs only 
loosely with pa$áve and that jénmane is 
implied. 

Another fine distinction: Sanskrit ' reknas 
désigne |’ “ héritage ", non comme une chose 
qu'on "laisse" en général, mais comme 
propriété évacuée, laissée vacante (par la 
disposition de son possesseur)' (1, 188). This 
is surely to invent a problem where none 
exists. 

At times Professor Benveniste's method 
leads to surprising results. At 1, 307 we learn 
that our etymological dictionaries? confuse 


? Professor Benveniste’s ideas in this chapter 
were incorporated in the 1959 edition of 
Ernout-Meillet's Dictionnaire de la langue 
latine, s.vv. domo, domus. H. Fnsk (GEW, 
S.V. 8ópos) notes them but differs slightly. 
Chantraine, in his recent Dictionnaire étymo- 
logique de la langue grecque, I, S.VV. éw, 
duos, follows Benveniste, except that he 
assigns also to 8óuos the meaning ‘ “‘ demeure ", 
à l'origine terme d'institution sociale ', which 
Benveniste will not allow here (1, 208). Note 
also that Chantraine knows IE *dem- 'to 
build’ only in Greek and Germanic, whereas 
in fact ıt is common in later Iranian (see 
Bailey, J RAS, 1953, 96—7, and my SGS, 1, 69). 
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'trois- unités distinctes et irréductibles’: 
(1) *doma- ‘dompter’ (Lat. domäre); (2) 
*dem(a)- ‘ construire’ (Gk. Séuw); (3) *dem- 
‘maison, famille’ without any ‘attache 
verbale". Here, however, the author admits 
that ‘des contaminations se sont produites °. 
The whole problem, in my opinion, needs a 
thorough re-examination. 

Professor Benveniste has certainly achieved 
his aim of providing ‘ matière à réflexions 
générales’ (I, 12). One cannot help but learn 
much from this book, but it is not surprising 
that ‘nous ne voyons guére de travaux 
antérieurs auxquels nous aurions pu confronter 
nos propres raisonnements’. It would seem 
to me that every scholar who pursued this 
method of inquiry would be likely to come to 
different conclusions. Professor Benveniste’s 
own book is all the more a personal view in 
that, perhaps because of the semi-popular 
nature of the book, he has in many cases 
selected from the wide literature on IE studies 
only those views which are convenient for his 
demonstration. 

A few minor matters follow. I note that at 
I, 209, the author says that we do not know the 
Hittite word for ‘son’ because it is always 
written with an ideogram, but at r, 235 he 
gives the Hittite word as uwa. 

Since Professor Benveniste is justly re- 
nowned as an Iranologist, a few remarks will 
be appropriate concerning some of the Iranian 
words used. By citing the Khotanese word 
for ‘pig’ as ‘pasa, gén. pasà’ (1, 35), the 
author is unnecessarily causing confusion with 
the word for ‘sheep’. There are four simular, 
but distinct words in Khotanese: 

(1) pasa- ‘sheep’, nom. sing. pasá (SS, 77 
r 6, KT, v, 339). Cf. Av. pasu-. See Bailey, 
BSOS, vin, 4, 1937, 929; 

(2) pa’sa- * messenger ' (Late Kh. only): see 
Bailey, Mélanges Morgenstierne, 1964, 11—12, 
and KT, vr, 230-1; 

(3) pasa- ‘load, burden’: 
VI, 186-7 ; 

(4) pa’sa- ‘ pig’: see Bailey, BSOS, vin, 4, 
1937, 924, 930; rx, 3, 1938, 542; BSOAS, x, 
4, 1942, 901. The word is known only in Late 
Kh., where the subscript hook commonly 
replaces OKh. J. OKh. *»àülsa- < Olr. 
*parsa- cf. Lat. porcus. The vowel is 
lengthened before the two consonants as in 
ksürma- ‘ shame’ beside Avestan f$aroma- or 
icarman- ‘ hide’ beside Av. caraman-. For the 
treatment of *-ars-, cf. palsua ‘rib’ < *par- 
suka-, L Kh. *pü'suà-(in °va’st, see Bailey, 
KT, vi, 185). 

As for Khotanese rre, rrund- ‘ king '—rri, as 


see Bailey, KT, 


3 On Avestan parasa- pig ', not mentioned 
by Professor Benveniste, see K. Hoffmann, 
JISS, xxu, 1967, 29-38. 
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Professor Benveniste writes at Ir, 17, is a 
Late Kh. spelling—its very paradigm is 
sufficient to dispel all doubt about the possi- 
bility of its being borrowed from Indian, even 
though its Iranian etymology is uncertain (a 
conjecture by Bailey, KT, vi, 311). 

It is curious that in the discussion of 
bhratrvya- at 1, 259-61, no mention is made of 
Pahlavi brdtarét (references in R. C. Zaehner, 
Zurvan, Oxford, 1955, 193). 

R. E. EMMERICK 


K. R. Norman (tr.): The elders’ verses. . 
I. Theragatha. (Pali Text Society. 
Translation Series, No. 38. lxiv, 
319 pp. London: Luzac and Co., Ltd. 
for the Pali Text Society, 1969. £5 5s. 


A long list of over 300 ‘ alternative readings ’ 
for Oldenberg’s edition of the Theragatha 
(1883) by Mr. Norman appeared as an appendix 
to a reprint of that text in 1966. It was evident 
from this appendix that Oldenberg’s text and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’s translation of it, entitled 
Psalms of the brethren (1913), were based 
on sources that needed both correction and 
improvement as a result of advanced studies 
conducted since then in Pali metrics and of the 
discovery and critical editions of such canonical 
texts as the Gündhàri Dharmapada and the 
Udänavarga. (See index of parallel passages, 
pp. 301-4.) 

The present translation is thus the outcome 
of a long period of sustained research devoted 
to this important text. The translator has with 
extraordinary patience scanned almost all the 
verses and has identified their metres or has 
suggested restorations. The ‘notes’ which 
occupy almost two-thirds of the whole work 
contain a wide variety of material, both 
linguistic and doctrinal, based not only on 
Dhammapäla’s Paramatthadipani but also 
derived from other sources of Buddhist and 
Jain traditions. Here the translator dwells at 


- length on the emendations he suggested in the 


appendix to the text (1966). It is gratifying 
to note that he has found only a few of his 
earher suggestions (notably Nos. 9, 14, 37, 119, 
320, 380) to be untenable. In the course of 
these notes Mr. Norman has discussed not less 
than 1000 words, about 100 of which are not 
clearly defined in the Pali-English dictionary. 
In addition, the ‘notes’ also abound in 
suggestions, remarkable for their originality, 
offering alternative readings or meanings: e.g. 
suci-dhara for sucin-dharä (13); nangala to 
mean ‘tail’ instead of ‘ plough’ (16); panud- 
tssami for panud[ah}issami (27); ritthacariya 
for ratthacariyä (37); asità su for asitäsu (43) ; 
-abhinandite and -äbhirutehi in the locative 
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case (49) ; sippikä connected with pippika (49) ; 
dsandim to be taken as the Ist sg. aorist of 
a-sad instead of ‘an old couch’ as explained 
by the Atthakatha (55); the possibility of 
Samitigutta being a Jain name (81); sakub- 
bato for [sa-]kubbato (324); dumdni being an 
eastern acc. plural in -àmi. Not all the sugges- 
tions, however, are convincing, e.g. that 
dukkhama (meaning dukkha in dukkhamamht) 
is a neuter adjective in the sense of a noun 
(258). Equally far-fetched is the interpretation 
of puränam (280) as the genitive plural of pura 
(-n- being an assumed correction for -n-), when 
the word clearly stands for time—ajanana-kdle 
—as understood by the Atthakatha. 

In his introduetion, Mr. Norman touches 
briefly upon such problems as the authorship 
of the gathas, the arrangement of the verses, 
the compilation of the text, and the importance 
of the Atthakathà. It is easy to agree with his 
assertion that 'the theras are unlikely to 
have been the authors of a number of its 
verses ', or that & large number (at least 20) 
of the theras’ names ‘may well have been 
extracted from the verse '. We cannot concur 
with him, however, when he concludes that 
‘the verses collected together in Thag. were 
uttered over a period of almost 300 years, from 
the end of the 6th century to the middle of the 
3rd century B.0.’ (p. xxix). This 18, of course, 
in keeping with the Afihakatha tradition which 
according to Mr. Norman ‘ goes back a long 
way, for in at least two cases it seems to be 
based upon a knowledge of Màgadhi (p. xxx) °. 

We commend the Pali Text Society for 
bringing out this excellent translation which 
will serve as a model for future translations 
of similar works, particularly that of the 
Therigatha. 

P. S. JAINI 


A. G. KRISHNA WARRIER (tr.): The 
Sakta Upanisads. (The Adyar Library 
Series, Vol. 89.) xxi, 95 pp. Madras: 
Adyar Library and Research Centre, 
[1967]. Rs. 6. 


Within the last few decades the Adyar 
Library and Research Centre has been editing 
and translating with praiseworthy persistence 
a considerable number of Upanigads, the 
general interest in which was normally over- 
shadowed by Sanskrit scholars’ preoccupation 
with the ‘principal’ Upanisads, whose 
number of editions and translations, as is well 
known, has by now reached an almost 
astronomical figure. 

It all began with the critical edition of the 
Minor Upanisads by Otto Schrader in 1912. 
In this publication, which is Vol. 1 of the 
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Series, Schrader not only edited in Sanskrit 
the 20 Samnyüsa Upanisads but also mapped 
out for the future a plan for further contribu- 
tions which the Adyar Library has scrupulously 
followed. Accordingly there appeared, among 
others, in 1920 the publication of the Yoga 
Upanisads and their translation, in 1921 the 
Vaisnava Upanisads and translation (second 
edition, 1950), in 1933 the Unpublished 
Upanisads, and in 1925 (second edition, 1950) 
and in 1953 the Saiva Upanisads and transla- 
tion. The book under review is the translation 
of the Sākta Upanisads edited by Pandit A. 
Mahadeva Sastri as Vol. 10 of the Adyar 
Library Series, 1925, and reprinted in 1950. 
All eight of the Sakta Upanisads then published 
are translated in this publication, though the 
arrangement of single texts has been changed. 
The Pandit originaly arranged them in 
alphabetical order; Professor Warrier’s idea 
behind his rearrangement escapes me. The 
text of these as well as of most of the other 
Upanisads published in the Series are accom- 
panied by commentaries written by Upanisad 
Brahmayogin whose contribution to Sanskrit 
literature is quite unique in that he wrote 
commentaries to each of the 108 Upanisads. 
Professor Warrier’s translation is, as he 
himself mentions, ‘ based mainly °’ on Upanisad 
Brahmayogin’s commentary. 

This in itself prejudges the tenor of the 
translation as the commentator is a devout 
Advaitin and strongly influenced by Sankara’s 
interpretation of the Upanisads. It also adds a 
nuance of difficulty to the position of the 
reviewer, who in the present note, is expected to 
comment on the value of the translation rather 
than on the Sikta Upanisads themselves; yet, 
the placement of the Säkta, and this could also 
be said of some of the other ‘minor’ Upani- 
sads, in the body of the Upanisadic literature 
is in à way precarious enough to require some 
comments on the nature of the texts them- 
selves. It is difficult not to wonder whether 
they can be styled Upanisads at all; but for 
the fact that their titles have been included in 
the Muktika-upanisad list as Upanisads (they 
are not mentioned in other lists), they could 
well form a series of hymns and odes reflecting 
the cult from which they originated. The 
Muktikä, a rather late Upanisad, claims that 
of the Sakta Upanisads the Tripura, Saubhag- 
yalaksmi, and Bahvrca belong to the Rgveda; 
the Sarasvati to the Black Yajurveda; and 
the Sita, Tripuratapini, Devi, and Bhavana to 
the Atharvaveda. While this classification 
may appear at first sight of little consequence, 
it is significant as a signum temporis for that 
phase of the Sakta cult development. It is 
clear that the Sākta Upanisads are of quite 
recent origin, possibly even later than the 
thirteenth century as suggested by J. N. 
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Farquhar (An outline of the religious literature 
of India, OUP, 1920). Farquhar seems to be 
hnking the period of origin of the more 
important Sakta Upanisads with the time when 
Laksmidhara wrote the commentary to the 
Saundaryalahari, a poem attributed to Sankara. 
In the introduction to his translation of the 
Saundaryalahart (Harvard Oriental Series, 
XL, Cambridge, Mass., 1968, 26) W. Norman 
Brown, following P. K. Gode’s evidence, 
places Laksmidhara in the first half of the 
sixteenth century. 

If therefore the powerful personality of 
Laksmidhara attempts, as his commentary 
shows, to align some features of the Sakti 
movement with the ‘establishment’, for 
which the Advaita remained the most cherished 
tradition, the composition of some of the 
Sākta literary works or the adaptation of the 
others to the Upanisadic style, would also have 
to be later than the thirteenth century. This 
would corroborate the argument in favour of a 
quite recent origin of the Sakta Upanisads or 
what began at that period to be styled Sakta 
Upanisads and in fact constituted in a some- 
what modified form a number of tantric 
poems and hymns. They were addressed to a 
variety of goddesses representing the female 
creative power either as the partner of the 
male creator, or the creator herself over- 
shadowing or even appropriating the authority 
of the spouse, be it Siva, Visnu, Brahman, or 
another deity or hero. In soteriological terms, 
the Sakta appeared to present the goddess 
selected as the ultimate goal of man’s religious 
aspirations, identifiable with Brahman but 
attainable and embraceable by man in a god- 
like union with that goddess. 

In the Adyar Library collection the Tri- 
purütüpini treats the role of both spouses 
(male and female deity) on an equal footing 
(tatra loka vedah áasiráni puränäni dharmäni 
... éivasaktiyogad). In the Sarasvatyupanisad 
Sarasvati says about herself prakrtyava- 
cchinnatayä purusatvam ... me. Man's union 
with the goddess for the purpose of the 
attainment of ddividya (to be identified with 
Brahman), being the heart of the S&kta cult, 
18 expressed in a number of passages in the 
Sākta Upanisads, mainly in the Tripuratapini, 
Sarasvati, and Devi. The emphasis on such 
union is also evidenced in the Saundaryalahari 
(cf. above), where Devi’s beauty and attraction 
are vividly depicted in the most intimate 
detail. 

It is the inner sense of the union and the 
degree of the exteriorization of the devotion 
to the Devi, by which through the ages the 
aspects of the S&kta cult were typified and 
which determined the acceptance of the cult in 
certain forms by some and its rejection by 
others. The left-hand cult of S&ktism (Kaula 
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or vümücürin) tended to emulate in its cere- 
monies the physical Siva-Sakti union. The 
practice was rejected as crude and vulgar by 
the right-hand school (Samayin or daksina- 
cürin) who viewed and practised the Sakti 
cult in its spiritual form. One of the ways of 
presenting the cult in a more elevated manner 
was to render the devotional hymns and odes 
in the form of Upanisads, to the style and 
tradition of which the identification of the 
female $akti with Brahman and àáíman was 
entirely suited. But even so, the line of 
division between the two schools was thin as 
certain of the Sakta literary works were 
claimed by both schools to represent their 
respective sentiments. 

The Adyar Library collection of the Säkta 
Upanisads translated by Professor Warrier 
would seem to incline towards the sentiments 
of the right-hand school. In the introduction 
to his translation he has no doubt that the 
Upanisads selected are daksinäcärin although 
Farquhar (cf. above) lists them as left-hand 
school Upanisads. Yet Professor Warrier's 
conviction as to the category of these Upani- 
sads and their Advaitist content enhanced by 
the tenor of Upanisad Brahmayogin's com- 
mentary is so strong that the bias of his inter- 
pretation is focused almost uncritically on this 
by now oversimplified philosophical principle. 
Thus Professor Warrier seems implicitly to 
perpetuate the now discarded myth that all 
Upanisads represent a uniform monistic 
doctrine and invariably profess an Advaita 
principle. This leads him to the further 
assumption that any substitution for Brahman 
of a deity from the Sakta pantheon renders the 
Sakti cult Advaitist, notwithstanding the 
particular deity’s functions and attributes. If 
this interpretation is to be taken as emerging 
directly or indirectly from Sankara’s influence, 
then the point is missed because the Sakta 
Upanisads reflect a set of ideas which in many 
instances appear to be in outright contra- 
diction to the Sankara tradition. A detailed 
analysis of each of the Sakta Upanisads is not 
possible here but certain features common to 
the collection under review entitle us to 
identify (1) theistic and deistic elements as, for 
instance, in (a) the praise of Devi as the cause 
and supporter of creation (Bahvrcopanisad 
1 ff.) and (b) the praise of Sità hypostatized as 
the world order and cause—Prakrti (Sito- 
panisad, 2, 10 ff.) ; (ii) concepts of the Samkhya 
parinäma combined with the inverse evolu- 
tionary processes effected by Yoga practice 
including samprajñäta® and  asamprajnata- 
samadhi (Sarasvatirahasyopanisad, 45 ff., and 
Tripurätäpinyupanisad, v, and Saubhägya- 
laksmyupanisad, ii); (iii) conceptions of 
Maya (Prakrti) as the absolute and Maya as its 
empirical derivative (Sarasvatirahasyopanisad, 
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46 1f); and combinations of other ideas 
proffered freely by way of exuberant poetic 
licence. There is no doubt that the composers 
of these late Upanisads tried to emulate the 
style of the older Upanisads, and equally 
there is no wonder that passages from the 
Rgveda and other Samhités are quoted in 
some of the Sakta Upanisads; this practice 
was common for many texts and proves 
nothing for or against their origin. Therefore 
Professor Warrier’s comment (pp. x-x1) that 
the Sakta Upanisads ‘ are only Advaitio texts 
in disguise’ and that ‘ differences [from the 
latter] are purely terminological’ does not 
hold water. One can generally regret that 
many of India’s fascinating religious and 
philosophical ideas have been blurred or even 
lost because of their frequently facile cate- 
gorization under the fatigued headline of 
Advaita. 

It is no use complaining that the Sakta 
Upanigads, including those published in the 
Unpublished Upanisads (Adyar Library Series, 
1933), are a let-down on the ‘ principal 
Upanisads”. The Sakti cult was a highly 
popular movement, the origins of which reach 
into the ancient past and the developmental 
phases of which were open- to modifications 
arising from contemporaneous social and 
political changes, as all mass movements are. 
Consequently the Sakta Upanisads, as a 
manifestation of one mode of the cult, are an 
important literary expression of that phase 
of the movement. Had they been translated 
as such, notwithstanding Upanisad Brahmayo- 
gin’s commentary, a great service would have 
been rendered to the explorer of Indian culture. 
Unfortunately, restrained by the Advaita 
doctrine, Professor Warrier has followed the 
path paved first by Sankara, then followed by 
many others including Upanisad Brahmayogin, 
and has presented us with a translation that, 
though ıt bears a fair similarity to the Sākta 
Upanisads, lacks the authenticity required for 
an adequate appreciation of the Sakti cult 
reflected in the texts. As a result we are faced 
with the same dilemma that we have been 
faced with regard to most of the other Upani- 
sads: one should read the texts to know the 
Upanisads, and read the commentaries and 
translations to know the latter as more or less 
important independent hterary and philoso- 
phical treatises. 

ARNOLD KUNST 


Epwarp ConzE: Thirty years of Bud- 
dhist studies: selected essays. xii, 
274 pp. Oxford: Bruno Cassirer, 
[1968]. (Distributors: Faber, and 
Faber. 42s.) 
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The 30 years devoted to the study of 
Buddhism by Edward Conze, preceded and 
accompanied by meticulous research and 
analysis, have resulted in a number of sub- 
stantial contributions to the knowledge of the 
history of Buddhism, its religion, philosophy, 
cult, and mythology; they comprise a set of 
diagnostic enunciations on its evolutionary 
stages based on facts, erudite speculations, and 
* Emfühlung'; the prohfie writings of this 
prominent scholar have indeed enriched the 
vast field of Buddhology. 

The volume at hand is only a part of 
Professor Conze's contribution. It consists of 
14 essays, all of them previously published in 
various magazmes and journals from 1948 to 
1963 and now harmoniously and conveniently 
assembled. between hard covers. The only new 
addition 1s a short foreword (pp. x—xii), in 
which, inter alia, Professor Conze divulges his 
plan to bring out Further Buddhist studies to 
supplement the present selection, ‘if there is 
sufficient demand’ and ' if the publisher loses 
no money ' on the present issue. 

The book stimulates and provokes thinking ; 
it is in its explorations often subjective; but 
this way of treatment 1s conscious and 
intentional since, as the book shows, it flows 
from the author’s innermost conviction. His 
impassioned defence of Buddhist principles 
not infrequently verges on some lack of com- 
passion for those whose interest falls short of 
faith in the religion. Unlike the approach of 
many Buddhologists that of Edward Conze’s 
is refreshingly personal; this is the book's, or 
1ather most of the essays’, great attraction. If, 
therefore, a few comments in the present 
observations happen to strike a personal note 
as well, no apology is offered. For there are 
certain assertions to which some exception, 
albeit qualified, might be taken by those who 
view Buddhism with enough fascination to 
pursue its study, unhampered by the argument 
that such pursuit must be motivated by 
commitment. Patience and detachment. are 
Buddha’s virtues; so is admittedly passion 
and, not surprisingly, cold reasoning (tarka or 
vitarka is one of the five dhydnas). Tolerance 
permits all these approaches; none is to be 
scoffed at. If we were to follow the sweeping 
verdict (p. 18) that ‘it 1s indeed difficult to 
see how satisfactory translation of a Mahayana 
Sütra can be expected from anyone but a 
devout and believing Mahayana Buddhist ', 
and that we can know a butterfly only when 
we become one (p. 28), then, if the point 1s 
stretched to its extreme, our helplessness 
would be miserably infinite and the choice 
would be left as to whether to become a 
devout Buddhist or a Christian or a philatelist, 
or to acquiesce at the mental standard of a 
butterfly. The poor and so often decried 
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linguist deserves both gratitude and com- 
passion though his translations may not 
always stand up to the literary and spiritual 
heights of the text. In Nobel’s translation 
of Suvarnaprabhasottamasütra, Kern’s Sad- 
dharmapundarika, (cf. Thirty years, 18 et 
passim; Conze’s translation of the * Chapter 
on plants’ (pp. 105-22) is much superior), 
Lévis Vrjñaptimatratäsiddhi—and one could 
add to the series F. W. Thomas’s Syadvada- 
mañjart and many other translations of Vedic 
and Upanisadic texts—the consideration for 
language indeed eclipses the momentum of the 
content; yet, but for these translations those 
committed would have no tools for cultivating 
their pursuit. Besides, those strongly com- 
mitted have also produced translations and 
interpretations imposing on the texts their 
own ideas hardly warranted by the original 
content. 

I have dwelt somewhat on this subject not 
to criticize Professor Conze, but rather to 
confirm that either because of or notwith- 
standing his position in the matter, he has 
produced a series of most excellent editions 
and translations of Buddhist texts in and 
outside the volume at hand, to mention only 
the Abhisamayälamkära, the Astasahasrika, 
the Vajracchediké, and the Hrdayasutra. In 
those he not only proved to be blessed with a 
translator's spark but has taken much pain m 
mastering the areana of the linguistic side of 
the texts. 

His historical survey of the growth of ideas 
in the development of Prajiiaparamita thought 
(pp. 1238-47) is unsurpassed in clarity and 
judicious concern for logic and chronology. 
Since the Prajñäpäramitä has been ' by some 
karmic dispensation’ during his life his 
‘dominant interest’ (p. xi), thanks to which 
we now know about this branch of Buddhist 
Mahayana much more than we knew some 
years before, the entire book may be deemed 
to be overwhelmingly influenced by Prajia- 
päramitä thought and material. Whether or 
not the brilliantly presented sequence of ideas 
assumed to have been building up in the 
Prajiaparamita literature towards the ever 
increasing sophistication of the overriding 
éinyata concept corresponds to historical fact 
or is an inspired speculation, the time is not 
ripe for a verdict. Whichever it is, the analysis 
of the later phases of the Prajfiaparamita as 
reflecting the perpetual struggle between 
philosophers and scholiasts, i.e. the jana 
adherents on the one hand, and the dhydna 
Buddhists on the other, has been beautifully 
executed by Edward Conze. 

Of interest is that part of the analysis 
which attributes the sublimated hate element 
to Aksobhya. The theme is treated in the 
book twice (pp. 137 f. and 185 f.), suggesting 
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the cultivation of hatred as the stimulus for 
the destruction of the empirical and for the 
attainment of perfect wisdom. The sublimation 
of sin, as e.g. in E. Sué’s Seven capital sins, and 
its conversion into ennobling acts has been 
known in the West, but takes a different form 
in Indian thinking. Benevolent destruction 
and the repulsion of that which obstructs 
soteriological aspirations are fairly common 
concepts shared by the S&mkhya, the Saivas, 
and the Naiyäyikas, either in cosmic or 
epistemic terms (laya and dvesa respectively). 
But they are only single factors in the totality 
of soteriological complexity. Aksobhya of 
the Buddha-land Abhirati is but an hypostasis 
of and subservient to Säkyamuni. In spite of 
statements in the later Vajrayana, his activities 
seem to be those of a Buddha who, in contrast 
to the Amitabha-buddha and through com- 
passion for living beings, has condemned 
himself by the acceptance of Tathagata’s 
vyükarana to be slumming among women and 
the érävakas for their enlightenment and 
deliverance, by this act delaymg his own 
parinirvana and arousing in his wards the 
yearning for the sublime rather than hate for 
its opposite. 

Two essays originally published in 1963, 
one on ‘ Buddhist philosophy and its European 
parallels’ (pp. 210 ff.) and the other on 
‘Spurious parallels to Buddhist philosophy ' 
(pp. 229 ff.) have a wealth of information ; 
much of it is highly convincing while some, as 
the author himself admits, may still remain 
within the realm of opinion and speculation. 
The essays take us, however, a long way away 
from conjectures inspired by ‘classical’ 
proclivities such as those of Pischel looking for 
the matsya as the Indian origin of the Christian 
fish symbol, or by van Eysinga's speculations 
on the Indian influence on the parables of the 
Gospel. Leaving the fin de siécle fashion of such 
facile comparisons far behind, Edward Conze 
sets, and he does 1t expressis verbis, a limitation 
to his own conclusions by his definition or 
description of Buddhism (p. 210) and by 
selecting from the totality of Buddhist lore 
the Madhyamika as ‘the central tradition of 
Buddhism. Here I am almost entirely with 
him, humbly begging for some lenience 
towards the Mahasünghikas and Yogäcärins. 
Paying more heed to the religious rather than 
philosophieal aspects of Buddhism (no matter 
which of them is occasionally preponderant, 
they are to my mind mutually inextricable ın 
any facet of Buddhism), Professor Conze will 
doubtless deny the concession. 

As, despite the ‘ European’ in the title of 
the essay (p. 210), early Christian parallels 
are considered, an interesting addendum may 
be found in a comparison between the 
Mahäsänghika idea of docetism and the 
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second-century Acts of John (88-9). While 
fishing, James, accompanied in a boat by his 
brother John, saw a child (Christ) beckoning 
to him from the shore, but John did not see 
the child. Having landed, they both saw 
Christ on the shore. To John he appeared to 
be bald with a thick beard, to James as a 
youth, with a beard just beginning to grow. 
Moreover, on this occasion John is related to 
have experienced a great variety of contrasting 
impressions of Christ’s appearance (cf. J. 
Campbell, Occidental mythology, New York, 
1964, 364 f.). This is not only parallel to the 
docetist theory of the Mahasanghikas, but 
to a very typical phenomenon propagated by 
the Mädhyamikas and found in a number of 
texts claiming that Buddha’s personality has 
no objective values and his appearance is 
moulded bythe beholder’s karman and spiritual 
preparedness. 

To select at random some other points of 
comparison, there need be no quarrel with the 
view that Nägärjuna’s position is more 
ontological than epistemological (p. 232), but 
Murti's assertion (against that of Kant) that 
objects must conform to our knowledge 
eannot be summarily dismissed by saying 
that 'separation between subject and object 
is alien to Indian thinking ' (p. 233). Whule the 
epitomization of the subjective and the 
objective was a specific characteristic of the 
Indian genius, a hypothetical distinction 
between the two was admitted by the Samkhya, 
for instance, where bhitddi (the extraneous) 
is said to conform ez post to fanmätra (the 
subjective). A degree of differentiation between 
the pramäna and prameya in the Nyäya and 
Vaisesika is another example of quasi- 
separation even if this category of philoso- 
phizing comes unter another chapter of 
Indian speculative effort. 

There is no denying that, together with von 
Glasenapp, Professor Conze is right in sug- 
gesting that the Upanisadic doctrine along 
with its diman was of little use to the Buddhist. 
But it must not be forgotten that Buddhism, 
if one may be bold enough to generalize, is 
part of Hinduism and has, in its reformist and 
tortuous history, quite lavishly drawn on 
traditional ideas even when, as if to spite them, 
it has used the Vedic or Upanisadic terms and 
concepts for a purpose contradictory to its 
matrix. But for the Vedantic atman, nairütmya 
or anattà might never have been developed as 
one of the elemental metaphysical concepts. 
Incidentally, is not the statement that ‘no 
passage in the Buddhist scriptures teaches 
that there is no self...’ too sweeping ? Cf. in 
Samyuktagama (10.7): sarve dharmä anat- 
münah and in the vyakhyá thereto: na caita 
dimasvabhavah na caitesv ütmà vidyata ity 
anütmünah. For Haribhadra, the Jain, dtman 
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is citlacaittasantänaräpah (Nyàyapravesav, iti). 
A good deal could be said about the affinities 
between the Madhyamika and the Vedanta 
where the latter generously drew on the 
sunyata speculations, of. notably some passages 
from the Gaudapadakärikäs. But this would 
take us too far afield. 

Professor Conze’s book, contains a wealth of 
information for all types of reader and a world 
of ideas sufficient to provoke agreement and 
disagreement but never indifference. The 
language, lucid and often pithy, adds to its 
fascination and whets the appetite for the 
promised continuation. 

ARNOLD KUNST 


GERALD JAMES Larson: Classical 
Samkhya : an wnterpretation of its 
history and meaning. [i], xii, 312 pp. 
Delhi etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1969. Rs. 30. 


Iu 1894 Richard Garbe published his 
fundamental Die Sämkhya Philosophie. Since 
then, in the field of Sämkhya studies, a con- 
siderable corpus of secondary literature 
accumulated which has long required an 
up-to-date critical survey. To this task is 
devoted the bulk of Dr. Larson’s book, 
essentially a doctoral dissertation submitted 
to the Faculty of Philosophy in Columbia 
University. The value of this work lies mainly 
m its usefulness as a handy guide, a role fur- 
ther enhanced by its extensive bibliography. 
The chronological exposition of each major 
contribution, leading up to van Buitenen’s 
(1957), 1s followed by the authors own 
evaluation and comments. Some of these, 
however, are not adequately substantiated and 
remain open to question. 

In dealing with the controversial notion of 
an early theistic Sàmkhya, the author invokes 
(p. 182) Mahabharata, xu, 289.3: aniívarah 
katham mucyet . . . . That the Bahuvrihi 
compound ani$varah here, as elsewhere, does 
not mean ‘an atheist’ or ‘ without God’, as 
earlier maintained by various scholars, but is a 
secular epithet referring to the individual soul 
(‘ having none higher ’ and hence ‘ the supreme 
self’)—has been forcefully argued by F. 
Edgerton with strong comparative-philo- 
logical evidence (‘The meaning of S&mkhya 
and Yoga’, American Journal of Philology, 
XLV, 1924, passim; idem, The beginnings of 
Indian philosophy, Harvard University Press, 
1965, 291). Edgerton’s conclusion is explicitly 
accepted by the author on p. 133. Yet on 
another page (131) he translates the verse in 
question: ‘ How may he who has no Lord be 
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saved ?..."; and again on p. 136: ‘...“ how 
can purusa be saved for whom an ióvara is 
irrelevant ? "'. He then proceeds, on the 
strength of this mistranslation, to prove, to 
his own satisfaction, that ‘the followers of 
yoga reject the Samkhya because the latter 
does not believe in a saving Lord ' (p. 131). 

The author is thus led to submit that an 
originally unified Samkhya-yoga tradition 
differentiated itself into two distinct schools, 
Yoga and Samkhya. He does not overlook the 
frequently recurring refrain in the Moksa- 
dharma section of the Mahabharata and the 
Bhagavadgità, declaring that ' Sàmkhya and 
yoga are one’ (e.g. Bhagavadgità, 5.5: yat 
samkhyaih prapyate sthänam tad yogair api 
gamyate / ekam sümkhyam ca yogam ca yah 
paáyati sa paéyati). But far from admitting 
that this militates against his theory, the 
author argues: ‘Rather than interpreting 
such passages as attempts to synthesize an 
older Sämkhya and Yoga, the passages 
probably reflect precisely the opposite. They 
represent attempts to deny a process of 
differentiation which is beginning to occur in 
later times ’ (p. 130). 

This speculation is unnecessarily restrictive 
in that it presupposes (a) that the term 
sämkhya in the statement-of-identity in 
question already refers to the particular school 
of philosophy later so named; and (b) that 
identity in the literal sense is intended by this 
statement. The following wider understanding 
might have been adopted instead, namely 
(a) taking samkhya to possess its centre- 
meaning 'reflection, knowledge', and (b) 
taking the intended meaning of the statement 
as & whole to be a relation of parallelism, 
interchangeability, community of goal, rather 
than strict identity, between sümkhya and 
yoga. Accordingly the statement would sim- 
ply indicate that sämkhya, i.e. ‘ philosophical 
knowledge, relevant intellectual reflection ° 
itself is a yoga, i.e. ‘an application or method 
for emancipation ’. 

Already as early as 1908 P. Deussen, referring 
to the pre-classical texts under consideration 
suggested: ‘ Häufig: wird in den gennanten 
Texten die Philosophie uberhaupt bezeichnet 
als Sämkhyam, “ die Reflexion ", im Gegen- 
satze und in háufiger Parallele mit einem 
andern Wege, welcher durch Vertiefung in das 
eigene Ich zum Prinzip alles Seins führt, und 
Yoga, “ die Verinnerlichung ” heisst’ (Allge- 
meine Geschichte der Philosophie, x, 10, 409). 
Essentially the same position was later (1924) 
taken by F. Edgerton, who supported it with 
cogent evidence (art. cit. ; idem, op. cit., 35-7). 
It is difficult to see why Deussen’s contribution 
in his illuminating exposition and still very 
useful translation of the Samkhyakarika is 
entirely ignored by Dr. Larson, while that of 
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Edgerton is taken notice of but implausibly. 
rejected. 

In the concluding pages Dr. Larson offers 
his own original interpretation of classical 
Samkhya by attempting to restate its doctrines 
in terms of Sartre’s L’étre et le néant. This, at 
best, amounts to a case of what has been 
called ‘ parallels made plausible by selective 
description `. 

In an appendix Dr. Larson includes the 
Sanskrit text of Tévarakrsna’s Sämkhyakärika, 
his major source material, together with his 
own English translation. This translation, 
far from improving on previous attempts, in 
fact introduces new errors. For example v. 62 
(p. 279) reads: fasmän na badhyate napi 
mucyate näpi samsarati kaécit / samsarati 
badhyate mucyate ca nànaóraya prakrüh //. 
The author translates: ‘ Nothing, therefore, 
is bound; nothing released, likewise not 
anything transmigrates. (Only) prakrti in its 
various forms transmigrates, is bound and is 
released °’. This, of course, makes no sense, 


since the first half-verse (Nothing . . . is 
bound . . .’) would be contradicted by the 
second one (^. . . prakrti . . . is bound . . . "). 


Evidently, the indefinite pronoun kaścit, 
whose masculine gender has been overlooked, 
corresponds here to the significantly masculine 
noun purusa (which actually occurs as the last 
word in the preceding verse). The verse must 
therefore be understood to state that no 
purusa is bound, etce.—it is prakrti that is 
bound, etc. This purport follows logically from 
the argument of the preceding three verses and 
hence tasmät ‘therefore’ in the verse in 
question. It is thus also propounded by early 
commentaries, which fact, incidentally, 
accounts for the less likely variant reading 
purusa for kaś cit, adopted in Deussen’s 
edition (op. cit., 1, rrr, 461). 

Despite these deficiencies, the book under 
review is not without its uses and is a stimu- 
lating addition to the shelf of Samkhya 
secondary literature. 

: TUVIA GELBLUM 


S. C. Marx: Indian civilization : the 

. formative period. A study of archaeology 
as anthropology. xii, 204 pp. Simla: 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 
1968. Rs. 20. 


In this slim monograph the author attempts 
a new approach to the study of archaeological 
data. His avowed aim is to replace chrono- 
logical and taxonomic schemes by an orienta- 
tion developed in the social sciences. He 
complains that Indian archaeology does not 
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have a theoretical base in the sense of a body 
of theory which an anthropologist would 
recognize as such, and emphasizes that it 
needs the infusion of new ideas and trends in 
its method and conceptual framework. What- 
ever the merits of such an ambitious enterprise 
may be, the book under review falls short of 
demonstrating convincingly how this scheme 
could be put into practice. The attempt to 
present archaeological evidence in terms of 
anthropological models does not go beyond the 
familiar equations of prehistoric phases with 
economic types derived from ethnographic 
observations. A generation ago Oswald 
Menghin established similar correlations, but 
many of them proved more or less conjectural. 
The same must be said of Professor Malik’s 
suggested sequence of cultural levels set out 
on p. 50. One wonders what is achieved by 
associating the late Sohan flake industries and 
the final Madrasian with ‘ elemental restricted 
wandering hunting... , artifactual hints of 
intentional burials, . . . sexual division of 
labour, with men hunting and women collecting 
plants and insects’. The correlation may be 
legitimate, but much the same can be said of 
most societies of food-gatherers in tropical 
countries. 

In a later chapter the author suggests that 
Indian civilizations have throughout the ages 
been characterized by a specific quality of 
* Indianness °’ (p. 58), and that the uniqueness 
of this distinctive cultural tradition has to be 
established by a combination of archaeological 
and anthropological methods. Yet, by pointing 
to the caste system and the transmission of 
eultural achievements by means of memoriza- 
tion as specific Indian characteristics, he 
destroys the argument that such features can 
be traced to prehistoric periods; for purely 
archaeological evidence can reflect neither 
caste structures nor oral tradition. 

The same criticism applies to the author’s 
superimposition of the evolutionary scheme of 
human organization proposed by Elman R. 
Service on the known material features of the 
Harappan civilization. How does the author 
know that the society of Harappa was ‘ without 
the presence of any distinct “ political class ” 
that might have exercised “legal” force’ 
(p. 104) ? Even less convincing 1s the argument 
that 'the genealogical means of the perpetua- 
tion of caste status by birth . . . must also 
logically have been present in Harappan 
Society ' (p. 107). 

It is certainly legitimate for archaeologists 
to speculate about the nature of the social 
organization of the populations whose settle- 
ments they excavate, but a projection of 
historic and contemporary conditions into the 
prehistoric past cannot be more than a 

heuristic device, and little is gained by 
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presenting conjectural correlations as estab- 
lished facts. 

In the final chapter, entitled ‘ Culture areas, 
regionalism and archaeology’, the author 
delineates five major regions on the basis of 
climatic and soil factors. In order to ascertain 
‘whether these “ material” regions were 
coincidental with culture areas’ he super- 
imposes on the map of the five regions the 
approximate distribution of the major groups 
of the various archaeological cultures of the 
formative period. He finds that there is a 
fairly neat coincidence of the cultural boun- 
daries with the regional boundaries, and he 
suggests ‘that the “ natural" regions of India 
had turned first into culture areas, and sub- 
sequently into socio-cultural areas with their 
significant individuality, and still later, these 
areas became socio-political entities’. The 
long continuity in the cultural and economic 
patterns of the separate regions is seen as 
responsible for the difficulty of forging a true 
political unification of India. 

There is nothing very new in these ideas and 
one wishes that in place of ambitious generaliza- 
tions the author had demonstrated the 
usefulness of the combination of the methods 
of archaeology and social anthropology by 
means of a concrete example. Research in 
depth in a limited area would have been more 
convincing than the far-reaching hypotheses 
offered in this monograph. 


O. VON FÜRER-HAIMENDORF 


S. R. Rao: Excavations at Amreli, a 
Kshatrapa-Gupta town. (Museum and 
Picture Gallery, Baroda. Bulletin, 
Vol. xvi.) [i] mi, 2, 114 pp., 45 
plates, 30 figs. Baroda: Baroda 
Museum and Picture Gallery, 1966. 
Rs. 25. 


The site of Amreli in the former Baroda 
State began to attract the attentions of 
excavators some 35 years ago, and was well 
known for both the quality and the quantity 
of the antiquities thereby brought to light. 
But those antiquities, alas, were waifs of 
dubious parentage, for pre-Wheeler methods 
of excavation all too often left a site with its 
ehronology and cultural sequences unestab- 
lished. To investigate the site more thoroughly 
on scientific lines, and to legitimize the waifs, 
Mr. S. R. Rao, then Assistant Superintendent 
of the Western Circle, Archaeological Survey 
of India, conducted fresh excavations in the 
year 1952-3. One could wish that Wheeler’s 
insistence on speedy publication in extenso 
commanded as much respect in India as his 
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principles of excavation, for this report has had 
an inordinately long gestation period. The 
Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, where all 
the important antiquities from the site are 
housed, has done archaeologists a service by 
including the report as a special number of its 
Bulletin; but its editor’s preface is dated 
June 1965, its publication date appears as 
1966, and it reached the BSOAS offices 
towards the end of 1967. The information it 
presents, however, is too valuable to be 
passed over. 

The prime aim of the excavation was to 
determine a datum line for establishing the 
chronology of the widely-distributed Red 
Polished Ware (RPW); but more than this 
emerged from the excavations, and it will be 
more convenient to review the results in 
chronological order. No evidence was found 
here for either the Harappans or the Lustrous 
Red Ware folk, although both are known from 
two sites within a radius of 10 km. from Amreli ; 
but there was a chalcolithic community at the 
site, in Rao’s Period I, using short parallel- 
sided chaleedony blades, coarse wheel-turned 
pottery similar to that of Rangpur III, and 
practising urn-burial of cremated remains 
(from the rather loosely worded reports of 
Hirananda Shastry’s excavations before 1946 it 
seems as though the burials of this type could 
be further covered with cairns; obviously, 
further evidence is needed to clarify this 
point). Mr. Rao's Period II implies a break of 
some four or five centuries after Period I: its 
earliest phase shows RPW well established, 
its users here practising a most unusual form 
of disposal of the dead, depositing cinerary 
vessels in pit-circles, and further covering 
them with cairns. Aurel Stein’s Zhob and 
Kulli sites, reported in MASI, xxxvu, would 
thus seem to offer a closer parallel than the 
inhumation cairn and pit-circle burials of 
South India. The interrelation of the Amreli 
pit-circles and those of the Indo-Iranian 
borderland is, as Rao admits, undetermined, 
and he advances the theory that ‘ apparently 
Amreli was the meeting place of two cultural 
streams, one practising cremation and the 
other inhumation. The former borrowed the 
architectural features from the latter without 
effecting any change in the religious concepts ’. 
If there was indeed such a borrowing it was 
not an exact one, for I am unable to see any 
indication in the very clear drawings of an 
opening of the circle towards the south, as one 
might expect if the borrowing brought with it 
the notion of the ‘quarter of Yama’. It 
would appear premature to attempt any further 
generalizations on the movement of the 
‘megalithic folk’ until the evidence becomes 
clearer. 

The RPW horizons emerge clearly from the 
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excavations through the ceramic, numismatic, 
and epigraphieal evidence of well-stratified 
deposits between the first century B.C. and the 
late fourth century a.D. Amreli has yielded a 
sufficiently large corpus of RPW to establish 
its general typology and technology. RPW 
has not infrequently been considered as an 
imitation of the Roman Samian ware; Mr. Rao 
discusses the problem at length, including a 
report from the Archaeological Chemist in 
India, and comes to the conclusion that RPW 
is an indigenous type, chronologically separable 
from Samian and Arretine wares (on present 
evidence these seem not to have arrived in 
India before the first century A.D.) and 
having some claim of affiliation with NBP 
ware. 

Later stratified deposits have shown terra- 
cotta figurines, stone, shell, and bone artifacts, 
inscribed potsherds, and other objects, in 
associations with coins and sealings, thereby 
enabling the excavator not only to demon- 
strate a clear and continuous culture sequence 
up to the end of the eighth century A.D. but 
also to date analogous antiquities from the 
pre-1945 excavations. It should be stressed, 
however, that much of the tell where the new 
excavations were made is under occupation, 
and that in consequence extensive excavation 
was not possible. Obviously much fuller 
evidence from the site could still be made 
available. 

The results are well presented. The text is 
generally lucid, the figures—which include 
pottery sections, fascimile drawings, site plans 
and sections, and maps—are well drawn and 
well reproduced, and the photographs of good 
quality. The Baroda Museum deserves ‘our 
gratitude for making the results of this 
important excavation at last available. 


J. BURTON-PAGE 


A. L. Basam (ed.): Papers on the date 
of Kaniska submitted to the conference 
on the date of Kaniska, London, 20-22 
April, 1960. (Australian National 
University. Centre of Oriental Studies. 
Oriental Monograph Series, Vol. Iv.) 
xiv, 478 pp., 6 plates. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1968. Guilders 108. 


The first London conference on the date of 
Kaniska, held in June 1913, failed to arrive at a 
definitive conclusion (J RAS, 1913, 2, 911- 
1042). The same is true of the second con- 
ference whose proceedings are here published, 
though now the dates seriously considered as 
the epoch of the Kaniska era have been 
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reduced to four: the Saka era of A.D. 78, a date 
in the first or second decade of the second 
century, A.D. 128, and A.D. 144 which corre- 
sponds to the first year of the third century of 
the Vikrama era. (R. C. Majumdar's identifi- 
cation of Kaniska as the founder of the 
Kalacuri-Cedi era of a.D. 248 on pp. 150-4 
must be rejected.) Unfortunately, the long 
delay in bringing this report out means that 
much new material has been discovered since 
1960 which weakens many arguments made at 
the conference. Though the book contains & 
number of important essays on various aspects 
of Kusäna history, too many of them are now 
of interest only to an historian of the contro- 
versy over Kaniska's date, not to one of 
Kaniska himself. Some of the papers un- 
doubtedly fell into this category even in 1960. 

Among the new material published since the 
conference was held, I mention the following. 

l. A verse from the Yavanajataka (79, 15) 
written by Sphujidhvaja in A.D. 269/70 
probably in Ujjain, in which a rule (unfortu- 
nately very obscure) is given for the conversion 
of dates in the Saka era into dates in the 
Kusàna era (see D. Pingree, ‘The Yavana- 
jataka of Sphujidhvaja ', Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, xxxi, 1961-2 (published 
1964), 16-31). The preceding verses in the 
Yavanajütaka give astronomical details for the 
beginning of & yuga or luni-solar cycle of 165 
years that are correct for 23 March 144 (see 
the commentary on 79, 14 of the Yavanajataka 
in my edition soon to appear in the Harvard 
Oriental Series). In the third century in the 
territory of the Western Ksatrapas, then, 
the Kusana era (presumably Kaniska’s) and the 
Saka era were differentiated, and a yuga was 
known which began in A.D. 144. 

2. Most of the Brahmi inscriptions from 
Mathura have been published by H. Lüders 
(Mathura inscriptions, edited by K. L. Janert 
(Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Gottingen, Philol.-hist. Kl., 3. 
Folge, 47), Gottingen, 1961). Inscription no. 
100 (Luders, pp. 145-7) destroys the only 
evidence brought forth for the subordination 
of the house of Castana to that of Kaniska, an 
argument still used, e.g., by À. Marieq (Papers, 
155-99) and by D. C. Sirear (Papers, 278-92). 
Further, inscription no. 123 (Lüders, pp. 162—4) 
refers to the year 270 during the reign of the 
Maharaja. When combined with the 
well-known inscription of the Maharaja Rajati- 
raja dated 299 (J. E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw’s 
arguments in favour of reading 199 are 
tendentious and unconvincing) and the Surkh 
Kotal inscription of 275 or 279 discussed by 
A. D. H. Bivar (‘The Kaniska dating from 
Surkh Kotal’, BSOAS, xxvr, 3, 1963, 498- 
502), this inscription lends support to the 
theory of an era beginning about a century 
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before the Vikrama era (in — 157 or thereabouts) 
which presumably would be identical with 
the so-called Menander era. The Kharosthi 
inscriptions dated in the fourth century of an 
unspecified era may also belong to this group. 
In fact, A. D. H. Bivar (BSOAS, xxxm, 1. 
1970, 10-21, has so argued, reading the dates 
of some of them as referring to the third rather 
than the fourth century of the Menander era. 
As the inscriptions of 270, 275/9, and 299 
evidently belong to the reign of Vima, the 
accession of Kaniska would be put at about 
A.D. 144 (of course, an earlier date is not 
excluded if the epoch of the era is placed 
before — 157). 

3. The Tochi inscriptions published by 
A. H. Dani, H. Humbach, and R. Góbl 
(Ancient Pakistan, 1, 1964, 125-35) indicate 
the use of an era beginning in a.D. 230 in 
Bactrian inscriptions of the ninth century A.D. 
in the North-West Frontier region of Pakistan. 
Gobl, as will be diseussed below, believes that 
this is the Kaniska era, though H. Humbach 
(Papers, 122), interpreting the epoch as 
A.D. 232, connects it with the Sasanian con- 
quest .of Khuräsän. The latter explanation 
seems to this reviewer the more plausible, 
though there may well be some other explana- 
tion for this era. 

A number of other new interpretative works 
have appeared since 1960—notably, by several 
participants in the conference. J. M. Rosen- 
field’s The dynastic arts of the Kushans 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967), which sup- 
ports a date in the second decade of the second 
century, supersedes his contribution to the 
conference (Papers, 259-77), while R. Gobl’s 
Dokumente zur Geschichte der iranischen 
Hunnen in Baktrien und Indien (4 vols., 
Wiesbaden, 1967) changes the views he held in 
1960. Then, on strong numismatic evidence, 
he favoured the date A.». 144 (Papers, 103-13) ; 
now (Dokumente, 11, 269-312), mainly on the 
basis of the numismatic evidence again, he 
favours the date a.D. 230 which he connects 
with the era of the Tochi inscriptions (Doku- 
mente, 1, 164-5). We are not here reviewing 
Góbl, but perhaps it is well to note that this 
late dating can hardly be reconciled with the 
Chinese accounts of the Yüeh-chih. The 
recent publications of the Indian scholars (e.g. 
B. N. Puri, India under the Kushänas, Bombay, 
1965) add nothing to the solution of the 
problem. 

Within the context of the above discussion 
we can now turn to the evidence discussed in 
the Papers. This evidence is of three sorts: 
archaeological, historical, and literary. Under 
archaeology one must include stratigraphy, art 
history, numismatics, and palaeography. The 
stratigraphy at Taxila is brilliantly- recon- 
structed from Marshall’s confusing reports by 
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F. R. Allchin (Papers, 4-34) who also examines 
many stüpas from elsewhere in Gandhara. The 
only chronological significance is derived from 
the find of a coin of Sabina in the Ahin Posh 
stüpa which will be discussed below. Ghirsh- 
man’s stratigraphy at Begram and elsewhere is 
analysed by A. Marieq (Papers, 162-70), who 
shows that the correlation of Vasudeva and 
Shäpubr II is not proved. S. P. Tolstov 
(Papers, 304-26) again presents his evidence 
from the Khwarezmian dated documents at the 
Toprak-kala palace in favour of a.p. 78; he is 
supported by B. Staviskiy (Papers, 293-303) 
who studies other Kusüna material from 
Soviet Central Asia. The dates in the four 
documents and the palace on which Professor 
Tolstov’s theory rests seem capable of other 
interpretations. 

In art history we have the paper by J. E. 
van Lohuizen-de Leeuw (Papers, 126-33) who 
continues along the lines laid down in her The 
* Scythian’ period (Leiden, 1949). She claims 
some new images for the group which she there 
dated in the second century of the Kaniska era 
(the dates in the epigraphs are assumed to omit 
the figure for 100)—i.e. from 110 to 140. This 
grouping depends on common iconographical 
features (hair style, haloes, etc.). She assumes 
an influence of this style on that of Amaravati 
toward the end of the second century A.D. 
On the basis of this correlation she arrives at the 
date c. A.D. 80 for the first year of Kanigka. 
It appears to this reviewer that it is possible 
to imagine the use of a ‘ new’ and an ‘ archaic ' 
style contemporaneously in Mathura; this 
seems also to be the case with the script. It is 
unnecessary, then, to invoke the omitted 
hundreds. Professor van Lohuizen-de Leeuw's 
theory is partially supported by J. M. Rosen- 
field (Papers, 259-69), but he brings in the 
Chinese evidence to argue in favour of c. 110- 
15. M. Bussagli (Papers, 39-56), making his 
comparisons with Palmyra, seems to favour a 
date toward the middle of the second century. 

The numismatic evidence is the strongest in 
favour of a late date for Kaniska. There are 
two parts to this: the finds of Roman coins 
associated with Kusüna kings and the Kusäna 
imitations of Roman imperial coin types. The 
first point is especially made by the association 
at Ahin Posh of a coin of Sabina (A.D. 128-36) 
with one of an early issue of Huviska. The 
latter point is analysed by R. Gobl (Papers, 
103-13) who associates Vima with Trajan, 
Kaniska with Hadrian, and Huviska with 
Antoninus Pius. Taking into account the 
* coin-drift', he arrives at the date A.D. 144. 
The metrological evidence is adduced in a 
splendid article by D. W. MacDowall (Papers, 
134-49), who favours a.D. 128 without 
excluding 110 or 144. The date 128, however, 
depends on W. E. van Wijk’s calculations in 
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Acta Orientalia, v, 1926, 168-70. This article 
assumes an unequal naksatra system despite 
the facts that the Vedängajyotisa (c. fifth cen- 
tury B.O.) and the earliest Paitamahasiddhanta 
(a.D. 80) use equal naksatras. Further, it 
assumes that the initial point of the Indian 
zodiae in the second century A.D. is known, 
which is not the case. And finally it employs 
the elements of the modern Süryasiddhänta 
which cannot be dated before a.D. 1100. The 
‘astronomical evidence’, therefore, is non- 
existent, and there is no reason to prefer A.D. 
128 over any other year in the first half of the 
first century according to Dr. MacDowall’s 
analysis. 

The palaeographical evidence from both 
Brahmi and Kharosthi is presented by A. H. 
Dani (Papers, 57-66; previously published in 
M. E. Haq (ed.), Muhammad Shahidullah 
felicitation volume (Asiatic Society of Pakistan 
Publication 17), Dacca, 1966, 161-71). He 
argues that the Sodäsa inscription of the year 
72 is dated according to the Vikrama era of 
— 57 and that the inscriptions of Kujüla and 
Vima (which are dated from 122 to 200) use 
the same era. The argument is weakened, 
however, by his agreement with Professor van 
Lohuizen-de Leeuw in reading 199 instead 
of 299 on the much-discussed Mathura 
inscription. Without this it is quite possible 
to date the inscriptions from Sodäsa to Vima 
from an era of about — 87 and to conclude that 
the Kaniska era begins between c. A.D. 112 and 
144 rather than just in 144. This reviewer 
thinks that further comparison of the Kaniska- 
family inscriptions with those of the Western 
Ksatrapas points in the same direction. The 
bipartite form of conjunct ya occurs first at 
Mathura in Kaniska era 4 and in western 
India on the coins of Rudradàman (c. A.D. 
130-55). The open ma can be traced to the 
early years of Kaniska, and appears on coins 
of Jivadiman (from 4.p. 197 on) and in an 
inscription of Rudrasena dated a.D. 205. The 
vertical ha, in what seems to be a degeneration 
of the cursive form in a Karle cave inscription 
of Nahapüna, appears on Rudradaman’s 
coins and, at Mathura, in inscriptions of 
Kaniska era 4 and 14. A form of za with a 
broken base line is found at Mathura fiom the 
year 10 on, and in western India in the 
Junagadh inscription of A.D. 150. Finally, a ya 
whose left upright is bent toward the middle of 
the centre upright occurs first at Mathura in 
Kaniska era 47, and in western India on the 
coins of Yagodaman in A.D. 238-9. These 
correlations tend to support the contem- 
poraneity of Rudradàman and Kaniska. 

The historical approach is represented by 
several Indian scholars who attempt to deter- 
mine the place of the Kusänas between the 
Mauryans whose date is known from the 
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Alexander synchronism and the Guptas whose 
era begins in a.D. 320. These arguments are 
based on various assumptions regarding 
average regnal periods of ancient Indian kings, 
and the number of kings assigned to rule 
In any one area depends on the sometimes 
inconclusive evidence of coins and seals. The 
method, then, cannot be expected to yield very 
accurate results. It is employed by P. L. 
Gupta (Papers, 114-20) who concludes that 
the Kusänas entered the Ganges-Yamuna 
valley between 145 and 163. It is less intelli- 
gently used by R. C. Majumdar (Papers, 150-4) 
who makes Kaniska the founder of the 
Kalacuri-Cedi era of A.D. 248. An attempt is 
also made by B. N. Mukherjee (Papers, 200-5) 
to establish that Rudradäman in a.D. 149/50 
had succeeded the Kusànas m controlling 
Sindhu and that therefore the Kamska era 
must be that of a.p. 78. However, the 
Junagadh inscription does not refer to a 
conquest of Sindhu but to a raid thereupon (as 
also upon the Yaudheyas near Mathura) ; 
there is every reason to believe that Rudradä- 
man would attempt to secure his routes to the 
Central Asian market which extended through 
Sindhu and Mathura, and there is also every 
reason to believe that he failed to gain control 
over these routes which remained in the hands 
of the Kusanas. This would not have been the 
first time that independent and powerful 
monarchs ruled simultaneously in Gujarat and 
in Panjab-Uttar Pradesh. 

Finally we must turn to the literary evidence. 
Jaina, Buddhist, Purünie, and Latin sources 
are all combined in an exercise m ingenuity by 
P. H. L. Eggermont (Papers, 76-102). The 
juggling of such disparate evidence and the 
engendering of new eras does not appear to 
contribute much to the solution of the problem 
of the date of Kaniska. Buddhist legends are 
examined by A. K. Warder (Papers, 327-36) 
who attempts to date the third Council that 
was supposed to have occurred under Kaniska ; 
his conclusions support A.D. 78. But both 
L. Petech (Papers, 244-6) and F. Wilhelm 
(Papers, 337-45) pomt out the unrehability of 
these traditions. We are left, then, with the 
Chinese evidence. This ıs the foundation of 
A. K. Narain’s elaborate and well-argued 
statement of the case for a.D. 103 (Papers, 
206-43) which is close to J. M. Rosenfield’s 
date. But E. G. Pulleyblank (Papers, 247-58) 
analyses the Chinese material so that the date 
A.D. 144 seems preferable, and in an exhaustive 
examination (with translations) of all the 
relevant Chinese material E. Zurcher (Papers, 
346-90) somewhat hesitatingly concludes that 
A.D. 140 is a terminus ante quem for Kaniska. 
Much of the argument revolves about the 
purposes, sources, and dates of passages in the 
Han-shu and How Han-shu; it is not likely 
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that these arguments will be resolved indepen- 
dently of an a priori agreement on the date of 
Kaniska. In balance, then, the arguments 
advanced in the papers delivered at the con- 
ference and subsequent discoveries seem to 
indicate that A.D. 144 18 the most likely date 
for year 1 of the Kaniska era, but that, 
especially in view of some of the Chinese 
evidence, a date as early as c. 110/15 is not 
impossible. 

There are some other articles moluded in 
this volume—e.g. by H. W. Bailey (Papers, 
35-8) who presents the evidence for the 
occurrence of the name Kaniska in Central 
Asian documents, and a report by A. H. Dani 
on three radio-carbon datings from Shaikhàn 
Dheri near Carsadda (Papers, 436-7) which 
seem to point to a date closer to A.D. 78 than to 
144, though one awaits more evidence of thus 
sort before arriving at any definitive con- 
clusion. The book also contains D. N. Mac- 
Kenzie's English translation of T. Noldeke’s 
German translation of the passages relevant to 
the Kus&nas in al-Tabarrs Ta’rikh (Papers, 
391-3), a bibliography of Soviet works by 
B. Staviskiy (Papers, 394—403), and a summary 
of the discussions ab the conference by G. L. 
Adhya and N. K. Wagle (Papers, 404-35); 
the last contributes little to our understandıng 
of the problem. The book has & somewhat 
incomplete index ; 16 is marred by the partici- 
pants’ inability to compute correctly the 
difference in years between dates B.C. and A.D. 
In all, despite the long delay in its appearance 
and the failure of many participants to view 
all the evidence available, this volume contains 
many papers of permanent and fundamental 
value to further investigations of the problems 
of Kusäna chronology. 

DAVID PINGREE 


R K. Parmu. A history of Muslim rule 
in Kashmir, 1320-1819. xv, 544 pp., 
map [in end-pocket] Delhi, etc.: 
People's Publishing House, 1969. 
Rs. 40. 


The vale of Kashmir, some 80 miles long and 
25 broad, is isolated by geographical obstacles 
as severe as those which out off Nepal and 
Bhutan from the Indian plains. ‘ The seclusion 
which Ka$mir has enjoyed’, Sir Aurel Stein 
wrote (Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, a chronicle of 
the kings of Kaémir, Westminster, 1900, 1, 
intro., 30), ‘has even to the present day 
materially restricted the horizon of its in- 
habitants.” This isolation by geographical 
obstacles, not distance from greater centres of 
power, has had exceptionally painful con- 
sequences for Kashmir in late medieval and 
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modern times. Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim 
have retained until the last decades their 
cultural entity, with a native ordering of 
society little impinged upon by the polity and 
ruling classes of the Indo-Gangetio plain: but 
the mountain barriers of Kashmir have been 
insufficient to maintain such quasi-indepen- 
dence. Kashmir became a Muslim sultanate 
in the fourteenth century, received a strain of 
Persian culture from Timürid Central Asia, 
and lost its independence to the Indian 
Mughals at the end of the sixteenth century. 
A native aristocracy was ground down into the 
peasantry and the valley was exploited by 
Mughals, Afghans, Sikhs, and Dogras in turn ; 
by the signature of the last Dogra ruler, with 
the remainder of ‘ his territories’ it acceded 
to the Indian Union. But Kashmir has 
survived to the present day as a sub-national 
entity with strongly developed if imperfectly 
recorded cultural traditions. These are to-day 
more threatened by influences which are not 
stopped by mountain barriers, the radio and 
cinema, than by the hostility of the Indian 
government and educated classes towards a 
potentially insurrectionary popular culture. 
The vale of Kashmir, limited in area, is 
singularly rich in both Sanskrit and Persian 
historical literature. In recent years a rather 
repetitive corpus of historical writmg in 
English about it has appeared. The title and 
length of Dr. Parmu’s work induce an initial 
doubt on the utility of another general work 
on the Muslim period, while the reading of any 
portion of the text suggests that stylistically 
it holds an intermediate position between 
G. M. D. Sufi's Kashir (2 vols., Lahore, 1948-9), 
a learned and extensive but diffuse and un- 
critical so-called ‘ source-book ’, and the stolid 
professionalism of Mohibbul Hasan’s Kashmir 
under the Sultans (Calcutta, 1959). Dr. Parmu’s 
work is more rambling than Dr. Hasan’s, more 
disciplined than Dr. Sufi’s. The portion 
concerned with the Kashmir sultans stands 
comparison with Dr. Hasan’s book, with 
which it is nearly equal in length. The 
advantages are more even than Dr. Parmu’s 
sometimes naive style might suggest. If Dr. 
Hasan’s approach is more sophisticated, Dr. 
Parmu has the advantage of publishing sub- 
sequently and so can add a few items of 
information. He has also a more detailed 
geographical knowledge of Kashmir and a 
lifelong concern with Kashmiri culture and 
history. He relies rather more than Dr. Hasan 
on the strong Sanskrit chronicle tradition 
(Jonaraja, Srivara, Süka) against the Persian 
histories. Very often both authors use the 
same authorities and references but differ 
widely as to ther interpretation. One may 
compare their treatment of the story of the 
conversion of the Ladakhi conqueror Rificana 
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to Islam. Dr. Hasan writes : ‘Hinduism did not 
appeal to him because of 1ts caste-ridden rules 
and the arrogance of the Brahmans who were 
its custodians. . . . It was in such a state 
of spiritual unrest that he (Rificana) came into 
contact with ... Bulbul Shah.... Riñcana 
learnt from him about Islam and was so 
impressed by its teachings, which were 
simple, free from ceremonies, caste and 
priesthood that he became a Muslim... . 
Jonaraja is wrong in saying that Riñcana 
wanted to become a Saivite, but that the 
Brahmans refused to convert him. In ancient 
and medieval times conversions from Bud- 
dhism to Hinduism and vice versa were of 
common occurrence...’ (op. cit., 39-40 and 
n. 5). Dr. Parmu writes: ' Rinchan, Buddhist 
that he was, failed to buy the status of a 
Brahman peacefully, though there existed very 
httle difference between Buddhism and 
Brahmanism then. He was refused because a 
tradition bound, visionless and unaccommo- 
dating Brahman chief-priest (Devaswami) 
would not get the caste “ polluted ” although 
he is responsible for getting it destroyed 
subsequently. Hindu Kashmir lost its golden 
opportunity for ever.... By sheer accident 
or manipulation, it so happened that Rinchan’s 
eye fell on Bulbul Shah, a Muslim fakir. So 
he became a Muslim . . .’ (pp. 78-9). 

Dr. Parmu’s expositions are usually con- 
ceived in terms of the modern politics of 
Kashmir. The Brahmanical revival of Zayn 
al-‘Abidin’s reign even becomes ‘ the Shuddhi 
movement’. Of the Mughal conquest of 1586 
he writes: ‘ Kashmir ceased to be an indepen- 
dent state. Nevertheless the Kashmir freedom 
fighters did not regard the occupation of 
Kashmir as final and irrevocable’ (p 281). 
The effect of Mughal rule is described: 
‘Kashmiris were relegated to a very insig- 
nificant position. They were treated like a 
conquered people: and like all defeated 
people they lost their splendid isolation, their 


independence, their self-respect and their 


martial bearing’ (p. 276). One thinks of 
Iqbal's memorable lines on the servitude of the 
Kashmiri. Dr. Parmu in fact consistently 
takes the side of the native party against the 
foreigners, even rejoicing at the downfall of the 
Bayhaqai Sayyids at the hands of the scarcely 
more admirable Chaks and Mägres (p. 190). 
But the misfortunes of the Kashmuris at the 
hands of outside powers make Dr. Parmu direct 
his admiration not only towards the splendour 
and tolerance of Sultan Zayn al-‘Abidin, but 
also towards those who endeavoured to obtain 
the most favourable possible treatment for the 
inhabitants of the valley subdued by irresistible 
outside forces. In his concluding paragraph he 
remarks: ‘Shaikh Yaqub Sarfi (1586) passed 
on the torch to Pandit Birbal Dhar (1819) . . . 
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and the latter to the brave and fearless 
Shaikh Muhammad Abdullah (1947) . . . . 
Each leader in his turn confidently believed 
that he was not only to save Kashmir but to 
see her flourish . . . ” (p. 460). 

It 1s arguable that when Pandit Birbal Dar 
called in the Sikhs, the majority of the 
population of Kashmir exchanged the frying- 
pan for the fire, although the lot of the 
Kashmir: Pandits was alleviated. The eleva- 
tion of Shaykh Ya'qub Sarfi to the status of 
national hero of the Mughal annexation is not 
justified by Dr. Parmu’s earlier account of the 
events of 1586 (pp. 268-70, 277). It may have 
been prompted by Dr. Parmu’s desire to 
stress the admirable qualities which the 
Kashmir Muslim population as well as 
the Pandits possessed as contrasted with 
the wickedness of non-Kashmiris. Even the 
cruelties to Hindus of Sultan Sikandar ‘ But- 
shikan’ and his destruction of so many of 
Kashmir’s great temples is excused on account 
of his youth and mexperience and his being led 
astray by ‘the malevolent Saiyids’ (p. 124). 

These vigorous expositions reveal Dr. 
Parmu as a Kashmiri Pandit of the kind who 
may be described as ‘ practising Kashmiris ’. 
(The phrase was used in conversation with me 
by a descendant of Birbal Dar to explain his 
own position.) The local patriotism of this 
surviving and distinguished munority com- 
munity has induced a degree of self-identifica- 
tion with the body of the Muslim population 
of Kashmir against any larger loyalties to a 
pan-Indian Hinduizing nationalist ideal. Such 
attitudes are often offensive to Indian 
nationalists enthusiastic about ‘ integration ’, 
and several distinguished Kashmiri Pandits 
have been gaoled or exiled for holding them. 
As a ‘Senior Scholar’ of the History of 
Freedom Unit, it is Dr. Parmu's good fortune— 
and that of the readers of his lively book— 
that he has been employed rather than 
incarcerated by the Indian government. 

In the course of the narrative points occur 
where the author’s information or judgement 
may be questioned. 

pp. 86-7: the identification of Shähmir 
with the dedicatee of Qutb al-Din Shirazi’s 
Persian translation of Euclid is a wild con- 
jecture. He is called, from the Rampur 
manuscript of the work ‘ Amir Shah bin Mugir 
bin Tahir’; but more correctly Amir Shah 
b. Amir-i Sa‘id Taj al-Din Mu'tazz b. Zahir 
(see Storey, n, Pt. x, 1958, 1, No l(a)). The 

‘chronological closeness’ adduced by Dr. 
Parmu consists in Sháhmir appearing on the 
Kashmiri scene three years after the death of 
Qutb al-Din in 710/1311. Qutb al-Din had been 
living in retirement at Tabriz for some years, 
and it is not improbable that the translation 
may have been made many decades before, 
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as a result of his association with Nasir al-Din 
Tüsi (see HJ, first ed., s.v. ‘Kutb al-Din, 
al-Shirazi °). 

p. 87: on the basis of this identification, 
Amir Shah being called Mufakhkhar-i Iran, 
Dr. Parmu writes: ‘In the face of all our 
evidences, Shahmir appears to have originated 
from Iran”. There is no reason to reject (in 
default of other reliable evidence) the tradition 
in the Bahüristán-? Shah that Shihmir came 
from Swat. 

p. 901: the amount of money spent upon 
the erection of the fort of Nagarnagar which 
13 mentioned in the inscription of 1006/1597 
must be of däms not rupees. 

pp. 348, 353, 358: for Ishag Agasi read 
Eshik Agasi (for the term see T'adhkirat al- 
mulük, tr. V. Minorsky, London, 1943, 15 and 
elsewhere). 

p. 371 and elsewhere: Sahaz (or Sahaj) 
Ram, the defaulting Divàn of ‘Azim Khan, is 
called Saprü and is identified by Dr. Parmu 
with the grandfather of Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal of that name, later settled at Sialkot. 
But nearly contemporary sources refer to the 
Divan as a Dar not a Saprü (see Divin Kirpà 
Ram, Guláb-nüma, Jammin v.s. 1932/1875, 


132: Ghulam Hasan, Ta’rikhi Hasan, 
Srinagar, 1954, 11, 738). 
pp. 381-6 and elsewhere: Dr. Parmu 


writes ‘ Birbal Dhar’. The spelling ‘ Dhar’ 
has been adopted by his descendants and 
similar families of the same kram, possibly 
under the influence of the shuddht movement. 
The nineteenth-century sources write ‘ Dar '. 

pp. 467-72: the photograph of the Wagf- 
nama of the Khüngüh-i Mu‘allä at Srinagar 
is not very clear. Although 1t is certainly old, 
its elegant and regular nasta‘lig make it 
difficult to accept this as the origina] document 
of 797/1394-5. The sarlauh is in an interesting 
style of illumination and if it were clearly 
visible might help to determine the actual age 
of the document, which may be a replacement 
of the original. The ‘ true copy ’ which follows 
differs slightly from the text as given in 
"Abd al-Wahhab's Fathat-i Kubravuya. 

pp. 490-2: the birch-bark late sixteenth- 
century document here photographed with an 
attempt at transcription is not the personal 
Wasiyyai-näma of Makhdüm Shaykh Hamza, 
but a legal deposition made by one of his 
heirs with regard t to the division of his property. 

p. 273, n.: bro 3 agil jou Al Luc TES 
hardly means ‘ The Kashmiris only know how 
to recount their miseries and afflictions (to 
win your sympathy)’. The ‘sorrow and 
weariness’ refer to the exasperation often 
felt by those who deal, at cross-purposes, 
with this often humiliated but obstinate and 


resilient people. 
SIMON DIGBY 
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Acua Manni Husar (tr): Futühws- 
salatin, or Shah màmah- Hind of 
‘Isami. Vol. r. xxxi, 208 pp., front. 
London: Asia Publishing House for 
the Dept. of History, Aligarh Mus- 
lim University, [1969]. 40s. 


The Shah-nama of Firdawsi has often been 
called the national epos of Iran: this 
fourteenth-century imitation, ' The victories 
of the Sultans or Shàáh-nàma of India’, was 
intended to be a national epos of the Muslim 
conquests and presence in India. Unlike 
Firdawsi, ‘Isami treats of recent history, 
beginning with the Ghaznavid invasions of 
the late tenth century and concluding with 
events of the decade in which he wrote. 

‘Isimi followed the mutagärib metre and 
imitated the stock epithets and other space- 
fillers of Firdawsi, in spite of professing his 
inspiration by the more recent and ornate 
genius of Nizimi of Ganja. A recent critic has 
described his poem as without literary value 
(see ‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi’s edition of Jüzjani, 
Tabaqät-i Nasirt, Kabul, Shamsi 1342-3/ 
1963-4, 1, p. 377, n.; subsequent references 
to this work are given in the more accessible 
edition of W. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1864 and 
are indicated by the abbreviation T'N). It is 
true that the style of ‘Igimi is sparse and 
unimaginative; but the poem is enlivened 
by touches of realism in the description of 
contemporary methods of warfare; and mahy 
anecdotes are neatly told. Its peculiarities of 
linguistic usage and vocabulary are of interest 
because they reflect the spoken Persian of the 
Dehli sultanate. Despite its bald style, the 
epic is lent a certain grandeur by its coherent 
and historically important theme. The poet 
was an important contemporary witness of 
the more recent events which he described. 
In earlier periods his narrative shows points of 
divergence from the surviving prose chronicles. 

This volume is a translation of the first 
2,000 out of 12,000 couplets. It closes with the 
death, in A.D. 1205, of Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad 
b. Sam, whose victories founded the Dehli 
sultanate. It is concerned with the events 
farthest removed from the author’s time and 
is therefore historically the least important 
part of the poem. After the customary proem 
and the description of the motives which 
induced the author to write, what follows 
falls into two main sections, concerned with the 
deeds of Sultan Mahmüd of Ghazni at the 
beginning of the eleventh century A.D. and the 
Ghürid conquests of the late twelfth century, 
linked by a bare 150 couplets describing the 
decline of the Ghaznavids (pp. 128-39). 

The posthumous hagiography of Sultan 
Mahmüd as an ideal Muslim ruler has recently 
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attracted attention (see C. E. Bosworth, 
‘Mahmüd of Ghazna in contemporary eyes 
and later Persian literature’, Iran, rv, 1966, 
85-92): but the extensive development of this 
tradition in pre-Mughal Indo-Persian litera- 
ture—which reflects the Ghaznavid heritage 
of the Indian sultanates—has not yet been 
much studied. ‘Isimi’s account of Sultan 
Mahmid is devoid of serious historical narra- 
tion and does not preserve any plausible but 
otherwise unknown items of information but 
it is a contribution to this tradition. 

The sultan’s shining virtues are presented 
in a series of anecdotes. (i) His birth was 
anticipated by his father dreaming of a lofty 
tree whose shade would encompass the earth 
(pp. 79-81). (i) At the age of 10 he was 
offered and accepted jizya from the Hindus on 
the condition that he should not break the idol 
of Somnat; reminded of this in later life, he 
was distressed lest he should be accounted a 
seller of idols, and therefore burnt the stone 
image to lime, which was served in pan to 
interceding envoys (pp. 85-7). (iii) An anec- 
dote irrelevant to the presentation of Mahmüd's 
character concerning the rediscovery of the 
image of Somnät (Somanätha) by Brahmans 
led to its place of burial by a calf (pp. 88-90). 
(iv) The Prophet in a vision had foreseen 
Mahmuüd's role as an idol-breaker (pp. 91-3). 
(v) Mahmüd's love for Ayàz justified by a 
demonstration of the latter’s exceptional 
political sagacity (pp. 93-7). (vi) Mahmüd and 
his army, led astray in Sind by a Hindu guide, 
were redirected by a light from the Ka‘ba 
(pp. 98-101). (vii) At the demand of a widow 
whose sons were captive he led a victorious 
expedition against Kabul (pp. 102-6). (viii) 
After giving a golden candlestick to a fagth 
who had to study at night he beheld the 
Prophet in a dream (pp. 102-6). (ix) When he 
was out hunting, sherbet of pomegranates was 
served to him by an old woman, but when he 
coveted her orchard the trees withered 
(pp. 108-11). (x) At the conclusion of a siege 
he would not break camp until the young of & 
sparrow which had nested in the royal tent 
were hatched and fledged (pp. 110-11). 
(xi) A stream broke forth in a mosque to save 
him from embarrassment in a matter of 
ceremonial ablutions (pp. 111-12). He re- 
gretted five unkingly acts to which he had 
been led by the false advice of Hasan Mai- 
mandi (sic, pp. 113-16). Mahmud was 
presented by ‘Isami as the perfect gentle sultan 
whose deeds shed light on the deficiencies of 
conduct and character of rulers closer to his 
own time, particularly that new Dahhak, 
Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluq. Nevertheless 
it is surprising that no attempt has been made 
by the translator or others to analyse these 
anecdotes and look for possible sources. The 
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irrelevant anecdote (iii) may derive direotly 
from an Indian oral tradition. Its analogues 
are found in Hindu sources explaining the 
preservation or ‘ finding again’ of the images 
of temples sacked by Muslims (cf. the story of 
Ranganätha of Srirangam quoted in S. 
Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, South India and her 
Muhammadan invaders, London and Madras, 
1921, 115-16). Anecdote (ii) has a rather 
Indianate moral character, reflecting the 
popular Indian conception of the King as a 
solver of legal conundrums (cf. Trivikramasena 
in Vetälapancaviméati). Anecdote (x) is a 
wandering Islamic folk-tale (see S. H. Hodivala, 
Studies in Indo-Muslim history, Bombay, 
1939, 1, 319). Two anecdotes can be traced 
to the T'abaqat-à Nàsiri, Nos. (i) (TN, 9) and 
(vi) (TN, 10). For the remaining anecdotes 
other than (ii) we may suspect a popular 
literary source in Persian, a prose collection of 
Sultan Mahmüd's manäqib. This may have 
been the T'grikh-i Mahmüdt falsely ascribed 
to Abu Bakr al-Qaffal (for which see M. Habib 
and A. U. S. Khan, The political theory of the 
Delhi sultanate, Allahabad, [c. 1960] 123-4). 

A comparison of ‘Isami’s brief account of 
the remaming sovereigns of the house of 
Ghazni (pp. 128-38) with the slightly longer 
notices in TN, 11-17, suggests that “Isimi drew 
almost exclusively upon this source but also 
possessed a date list following almost the same 
chronology. This may have been independent 
of TN or incorporated in an unrecorded 
variant recension of 7'N (of. p. 135, * two years, 
two months and three days’ for Arslän’s 
reign with TN, 23, ‘two years’; p. 137, 
‘forty years and ten months’ for Bahram- 
shih’s reign with TN, 24, ‘ forty-one years’). 
The chronology of TN in common with that 
of this list diverges by a few years from the 
one accepted by modern historians (v. Bos- 
worth, Islamic dynasties, Edinburgh, 1969, 
181-3). ‘Isami calls the penultimate Ghaznavid 
ruler Malik Khusrav instead of Khusrav Shah 
(p. 137). No independent surviving evidence 
supports him in this, and it is probably a mere 
careless confusion with his successor Khusrav 
Malik, for ‘Isami calls the latter both Khusrav 
Malik and Malik Khusrav (see ‘Isimi, Futih 
al-salatin, ed. A. S. Usha, Madras, 1948, p. 69, 
l. 18: Mahdi Husain (p. 141) reverses the 
order). The first of these sovereigns is said in 
TN, 25, to have reigned seven years, but 
17 years according to ‘Isimi (138); 'Is&mi's 
statement that his successor reigned 14 years 
(p. 145) seems to derive from a sum of the 
dates of his predecessor’s accession and his 
own deposition as given in T'N, 25-7, with 
‘Isämrs own incorrect statement of the 
length of the earlier reign added in. Dr. 
Mahdi Husain, however, with a series of 
annotations which are not logically consistent 
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with one another as well as a tendency to 
prefer ‘Isimi’s much later evidence to that of 
TN and a family tree of the dynasty with his 
own conjectural dates marred by printing 
errors (p. 200), only makes confusion worse 
confounded. 

The last part of ‘Isami’s narrative in this 
volume (pp. 138-83) is an ambitious attempt 
to compose a coherent and inspiring geste of 
the establishment of Muslim power in India 
by Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sām and his 
slave general Qutb al-Din Aybak (Aybeg). 
The framework of the narrative is mainly 
derived from T'N but has been reduced to 
coherence at the expense of some liberties 
with facts. Mu'izz al-Din is represented as 
having made four separate expeditions into 
India, the first and second being constructed 
out of the narrative of his annual raids in TN, 
26—7, 116-17 (cf. pp. 139, 141). (TN and 
possibly ‘Isami appear to be using säl-i digar, 
digar sal in the sense of ‘ another year’ rather 
than the ‘the following year’ as Dr. Mahdi 
Husain translates.) ‘Isami apparently differs 
from TN in stating that the Indian invasions 
began six years after Mu‘izz al-Din’s enthrone- 
ment, i.e. in 575/1179-80 (p. 139), whereas 
TN, 116, probably implies that (apart from the 
expedition to Multan) they began in 573. 
'Is&mi omits the attack on Daybul (TN, 117) 
and brings the ruler of Kanawj, Jaychand 
(Jayacandra) to Gujarat to inflict upon the 
Muslims their defeat at Nahrväla (pp. 139-40). 
Possibly ‘Isimi had another less correct source 
of information than 7ZN, but it seems more 
likely that ‘Tsämï is here deliberately falsifying 
the narrative for poetic reasons, to achieve a 
symmetry in the plot. Jaychand is made to 
fight the Muslims twice, initial victory 
balanced by subsequent defeat and death to 
provide a neat parallel to the career of Rai 
Pithorà (Prthviräja). 'Is&my's line of thought 
leading to the introduction of Jaychand here 
may have been prompted by a difficulty in 
reading the name of the ruler of Nahrvàla, 
much corrupted in some MSS of T'N (see also 
Habibrs ed., 1, p. 397 n. 3). 

Other alterations in deteils appear to be the 
result of poetie exaggeration. Two teeth of 
Gobind Rai were broken by the sultan's lance 
according to TN, 118, four according to 
‘Isami (pp. 143-4): more than 300 elephants 
were captured at the defeat of Jaychand 
according to TN, 120, 700 according to 
‘Isami (p. 169). These and other embroideries 
upon 7'N’s narrative, e.g. the statement that 
Mu'izz al-Din, defeated at the battle of 
‘Tara’in’, ‘stopped a month or two in 
Lahore, I am told’ (p. 144), do not seem 
important enough to imply the existence either 
of an earlier written source or of well-preserved 
oral tradition. 
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More important elements of ‘Isimi’s narra- 
tive which do not derive from T'N begin in his 
setting for the great viotory of the second 
battle of ‘Tara’in’, (viz: (i) the sultan's 
dream of the conquest of Hindóstàn (p. 146) ; 
(i1) his mother's counsels (p. 146) ; (ii) his four 
paladins (p. 147); (iv) the 40 Turkish knights 
who joined him upon the borders of Sind 
(pp. 148-9). It is unlikely that we owe these 
anecdotes solely to 'Isümi's invention. Nos. 
(iii) and (iv) may embody genuine if somewhat 
transformed historical memories. The detail 
that no one dared to tell Rai Pithorä of the 
reappearance of the Muslim army until it was 
too late (p. 149) again appears a genuine 
folk-tradition of probably Hindu origin. The 
most interesting of all ‘Isami’s msertions into 
the framework provided by TN concerns the 
siege of Gwäliyar (pp. 157-9). Though it is not 
mentioned by T'N there is no doubt of the 
historicity of this siege. It is mentioned in the 
Taj al-ma@athir of Hasan Nizämi, a con- 
temporary witness (for a summarized transla- 
tion, see Elliott and Dowson, 11, 227-8: see 
also A. B. M. Habibullah, Foundation of 
Muslim rule in India, second ed., Allahabad, 
1961, 66). The only point in common between 
Nizàmi's narrative and that of ‘Isami is that 
after a siege which failed to reduce the fortress 
the sultan came to an agreement with the 
Rai and departed.  Nizàmi says, doubtless 
correctly, that it took place in 592/1196 
during the sultan's last visit to Hindôstän and 
this date is confirmed by Fakhr-i Mudabbir 
(see E. Denison Ross (ed.), T'a^rikh-i Fakhrw'd- 
Din Mubärak:shäh, London. 1927, 23). ‘Isami 
places it in the previous visit of 088/1192. 
According to Nizàmi the siege was raised when 
the Rài agreed to pay a substantial tribute. 
‘Isimi describes how the virgin daughter of the 
Rài, came out from the fortress, the Turkish 
army was smitten by her beauty, and she 
craved as a boon from the sultan that he would 
no longer molest her father's dominions. The 
boon was granted onecondition that the idol 
temples within the fortress were destroyed and 
a mosque was built there. This seems to be an 
early but developed form of the padmini and 
sultan story which is told about the sieges of 
Ranthambhor, Chitaur, and Devgir. (Dr. 
Mahdi Husain commente, p. 159, n.: 'The 
story of the girl is apparently a flourish from 
the pen of ‘Isimi. It is not confirmed . . . °.) 

Also extraneous to the narrative of TN are 
the tales of the two sieges of Ahranwara 
(pp. 160, 163). The poet says that it is in 
Gujarat, and it must therefore be identical 
with Nahrvàla/Anhilvàra, but the sieges occur 
on the route between the Gangetic Do'àb and 
Ghazni. The first siege by the sultan in person 
ended by the Hindus falling upon the Turks 
and overwhelming them: in the second his 
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general Aybak was successful. To my know- 
ledge the name Ahranwära is not so spelt in 
any other source of the Dehli sultanate: 
‘Isami himself elsewhere uses the form 
Nahrväla (pp. 139-40, of. Usha’s ed., p. 69) 
usual in other historians of the Dehli sultanate. 
The spelling Ahranvära (or Ahranvaya 
according to Usha’s ed. 84, 87, which is based 
on the same two manuscripts) 18 a welcome 
indication that ‘Isimi was probably drawing 
upon an oral tradition. The events upon which 
this much corrupted account must be based are 
those of Aybak’s siege of Nahrväla, following 
the advance of its ruler to inflict an unantici- 
pated and severe defeat on Aybak’s forces at 
Ajmer. The true sequence of these events, 
which are not mentioned in 7'N, is found in the 
Taj al-ma’äthir (see Elliott and Dowson, rr, 
228-31). But the theme of initial defeat 
followed by success seems to have led to a 
confusion, either in popular memory or by 
‘Isami himself, of these events with the two 
sieges of Gwäliyar, the first of which was that 
of Mu‘izz al-Din in 592/1196: the second 
successful siege of Gwaliyar by Aybak is 
briefly mentioned by Fakhr-i Mudabbir under 
the date 597/1200-1 (op. cit., 25). 'Is&mi's 
liberty in placing Gujarat on the road to 
Ghazni would seem to be a literary device to 
aid his presentation of the virtues of Aybak, 
future sultan of Dehli. The first siege im- 
mediately precedes Aybak’s summons to 
Ghazni to answer detractors, while the second 
occurs en route. In the long and improbable 
anecdote which follows, the sultan and Aybak 
together outwit the slanderers and sit upon the 
throne together (pp. 161-8). The historical 
memory embodied appears to be of Aybak’s 
attendance upon Mu‘izz al-Din at Parshawr 
(Peshawur) in 601/1204-5, before his participa- 
tion in that sultan’s final campaign against the 
Khokhars (see Fakhr-i Mudabbir, 25: Hasan 
Nizimi in Elliott and Dowson, n, 234). After 
the visit to Ghazni, according to ‘Isami, the 
* fourth ? and last expedition of Mu‘izz al-Din 
to India occurred. Regarding events placed by 
him in this ‘ fourth’ expedition details which 
do not derive from TN include: (i) the 
specific statement that Iltutmish was manu- 
mitted before Aybak (which may however be 
inferred, but not with certainty, from the 
comparison of TN, 169-70, with TN, 89-90) ; 
(ii) Jaychand’s body not found upon the 
battle-field (173) ; and (iii) a dialogue between 
Aybak and Mu‘izz al-Din which is probably 
poetic invention (pp. 173-4). 

Dr. Mahdi Husain’s translations are in 
general ‘assez libre’ and are occasionally 
grotesque’: dà pas-i shab ‘two thirds of the 
night? (p. 102); dihad ‘ will grant’ (p. 107); 
murgh-i chaman ‘ an orchard bird’ (p. 118); 
hindü-shikür ‘ enemy-hunting ' (p. 151); har 
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yak sipüh /biyäräst har sū ‘ organized a mobile 
column of troops’ (p. 151). The syntax of the 
poet 1s altered in the interests of readability 
and in one instance for this reason a couplet is 
transposed from above to below a rubric 
(p. 138, No. 1296). However, the conspicuous 
faults of this volume are not wholly those of the 
translator, for it could have been greatly 
improved by scholarly editing, better typogra- 
phy, and more vigilant proof-reading. As it 
is, it falls sadly below the standards of the 
same historian’s translation of the Indian 
portion of the travels of Ibn Battüta (Baroda, 
1953). The absence of these labours will be 
far more disastrous in subsequent volumes, 
where ‘Isami’s historical testimony is more 
valuable: perhaps this can still be avoided. In 
spite of some defects it is useful to have this 
translation of ‘Isimi for easy consultation; 
and many of Dr. Mahdi Husain's annotations 
have some value. The task of translation has 
been a labour of many years and for it we must 
be grateful to him. Scholars will still be wise to 
check information of which they would make 
use against the original text. 
SIMON DIGBY 


HAMEEDA KuarTooN Naevi: Urban 
centres and industries in upper India, 
1556-1803. xi, 325 pp., front, 6 
plates, map [on endpapers]. London: 
Asia Publishing House, [1969]. 80s. 


The urban centres of Dr. Naqvrs title 
occupy the first half of the book—Agra, 
Lahore, Dehli, Banaras, and Patna. The first 
three were by turns the capital city in which 
the Mughal emperor and his court dwelt: 
Banaras was of course a pilgrimage centre: 
Patna alone appears to owe its growth and 
prosperity to solely economic advantages in 
its situation. There follow two chapters on the 
textile trade in northern India and one on 
* some other industries ’, noticing ion, copper, 
sugar, and paper. 

In the theoretical basis of her work, Dr. 
Naqvi and possibly those who guided her in 
its compilation have been in reaction against 
the bleak Oriental despotic interpretation of 
Mughal economic history provided by W. H. 
Moreland. (In a few direct encounters with that 
powerful shade she does not fare particularly 
well.) Internal trade is in general advanced as 
a sufficient cause for urban accumulation and 
the spread of manufacturing industries. The 
crude distributive role of government— 
extracting the surplus product of the country- 
side as land-1evenue and subsidizing and 
feeding the population of its administrative 
centres with it—is much played down. ‘ The 
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popular view that urban-rural relationship 
did not extend beyond the revenue demand of 
the former from the latter is by no means a 
correct assessment of the situation. Regardless 
of the state, the urban markets provided the 
rural producers, apart from some consumer 
goods, material stimulus and strong encourage- 
ment for improving and augmenting his [sic] 
own output . . .' (p. 208). Dr. Naqvi also 
adheres to an idea recently fashionable among 
economie historians of pre-modern Europe, of 
the dependence of each individual city upon 
its ‘hinterland’: but her evidence does not 
really establish the utility of this concept when 
applied to the undifferentiated, obstacle-free 
Indo-Gangetic plain, where the carriage of 
basic foodstuffs and of livestock from great 
distances to the centres of power and popula- 
tion had been a feature of social organization 
long before the Mughals. Also confidently 
maintained is the textbook pattern of ‘ the 
frequent migration of rural inhabitants to 
towns’ and their convenient absorption into 
industry there. ‘ The city migrants would... 
find it more convenient to forget their agricul- 
tural past and take to crafts in earnest’ 
(pp. 267-8). Such arguments imply a con- 
siderable occupational mobility within the 
North Indian caste structure, for which the 
evidence is once again not produced. Yet 
whereas Dr. Naqvi emphasizes rural immigra- 
tion into the cities, she ignores the role of 
interurban migration of groups and castes with 
particular skills, which is comparatively well 
attested in Indian society in general. The 
intimate dependence of the trade of the capital 
cities of North India upon the governmental 
machine and the demands of its numerous 
beneficiaries is under-emphasized. Dr. Naqvi 
admits the role of the imperial court in 
bringing into being or revivifying the three 
capital cities, but then presumes, on slender 
evidence, that after their original expansion 
their growth was steady and almost unaffected 
by the migration of the*court elsewhere. But 
should not one visualize instead the rapid 
transfer of a considerable portion of the 
population of such a city to the new centre of 
government ? One thinks of the effect which 
even the seasonal migration of the court from 
the capital had, as seen through the eyes of an 
acute contemporary observer: ‘The whole 
population of Dehli, the capital city, is in fact 
collected in the camp, because deriving its 
employment and maintenance from the court 
and army, it has no alternative but to follow 
them in their march or perish from want during 
their absence. ... It 1s important to observe 
that the same tradesmen who supply the 
bazars in Dehli are compelled to furnish them 
in the camp: the shops of which they are 
composed being kept by the same persons 
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whether in the capital or the field...’ (F. 
Bernier, Travels, tr. A. Constable, second ed., 
OUP, 1914, 381). Even the catastrophes of the 
eighteenth century are thought by Dr. Naqvi 
to have brought about gradual rather than 
instantaneous decline. Her approach to 
North Indian urban life is curiously doctrinaire 
and Eurocentric; her deductions and con- 
clusions appear to this reviewer often unproven 
and sometimes wrong-headed. 

For its factual content Dr. Naqvi’s work is 
unlikely to be improved upon until more of the 
Indo-Persian sources have been carefully 
collated and edited; and their contents 
analysed in detail. But Dr. Naqvi is largely 
concerned with materials and techniques of 
industry and building, regarding which 
literary descriptions, particularly in such a 
periphrastic language as Persian, are difficult 
to interpret in vacuo. A pointillist picture 
built up by putting together hundreds of brief 
literary references and tiny items of informa- 
tion is bound to be lackmg in accuracy of detail 
unless closely related to surviving material 
evidence. Two examples may demonstrate 
how it is possible to be led astray by literary 
evidence not so related. The discussion of the 
sources and reserves of the water supply of 
Dehli includes a reference to an elegantly 
constructed ablution tank, perhaps the size 
of a garden pond, in a small eighteenth- 
century mosque, the Fakhr al-Mas&jid beside 
the Kashmir Gate (p. 30). On another occasion 
Dr. Naqvi discusses the use of copper in 
coinage. Her argument is based upon Abū 
'l-Fadl's description of Akbar’s coinage. ' By 
far the most important and stable function of 
this metal was coinage. ... The great demand 
for the copper coins is reflected 1n the forty- 
four copper mints against fourteen for gold and 
silver combined ' (pp. 237-8). In the passage 
referred to, Abu 'l-Fadl in fact states that gold 
was being issued from four mints, silver from 
14 more (re. 18) mints, and copper from 28 
more (i.e. 46) mints. But the best that one can 
say about Abū 'l]-Fadl's evidence is that it 
may have been true in the particular year in 
which he was writing. In a fairly recent 
summary of the state of knowledge regarding 
Mughal mints we find that for the reign of 
Akbar 21 gold, 45 silver, and 64 copper mints 
have been recorded (C. R. Singhal, Mint 
towns of the Mughal emperors of India, Bombay, 
1953, 33): doubtless a few more have been 
added to the series since this was published. 
Of these mints, although one cannot derive 
certainty from negative evidence, it seems 
likely that some mints for gold or silver coined 
no other metal. The evidence of later reigns 
is even more decisively against Dr. Naqvi's 
generalization from Abt ’1-Fadl’s description. 
As any collector of Mughal coins knows, the 
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copper dams of Akbar’s reign are plentiful but 
those of later reigns are far scarcer than silver 
rupees. This situation is reflected in the lists 
of recorded mmts: for every reign from the 
death of Akbar (A.D. 1605) to the accession of 
Shah ‘Alam II (A.D. 1759), even the mints for 
gold recorded are more numerous than those 
recorded for copper; while from the death of 
Akbar to that of Shah ‘Alam II (a.D. 1806) the 
number of mints recorded for silver issues is 
in each reign more than double the number of 
those recorded for copper (Singhal, op. cit, 
34-47). 

As a consequence of the general nature of 
her study and the lack of an infrastructure of 
specialized monographs on which to base it, 
Dr. Naqvi's descriptions of technical processes 
are often shaky. 

p. 40: chatta is translated as ‘ arcade’, but 
the term was used in Dehli for covered bazaars 
of the Persian and Middle Eastern type. The 
fine surviving example within the walls of the 
Red Fort at Dehli was known by this name. 
The details from Bernier (op. cit., 245) which 
Dr. Naqvi combines into her description, refer 
to ordinary arcades sheltering the shops of the 
main thoroughfare of Candni Cawk, along 
portions of which more recent cast-iron arcading 
of a colonial Neo-Gothic design is to be 
found to-day. 

p. 73: munabbat kart (not mandbat kart) 1s 
not lattice-work but carving in relief. 

ibid.: ‘ The most extraordinary feature (of 
the Red Fort at Agra) was that no lime was 
used to fix the stone slabs together; iron rings 
chained together were used instead in order to 
ensure greater durability °. The passage from 
the Haft iglim (cited from a MS but = Calcutta 
ed., 1918—63, 1r, 493) must be interpreted as 
referring to the use of iron cramps to bind the 
masonry, a practice found occasionally in 
Indian architecture since Gupta times. The 
Haft iglim at this point contradicts the 
preceding statement, taken by Dr. Naqvi 
from Monserrate’s Commentary, that no lime 
or mortar was employed. What is clearly 
needed is not a collection of literary references 
but an examination, by Dr. Naqvi or another, 
of the excellently preserved red sandstone 
ashlar masonry of the fort itself. 

p. 237: ‘Throughout our period we find 
[guns and cannons] made either of copper or 
its alloys when not of iron’. Although some 
very early European guns are said to have been 
made of pure(?) copper the reviewer has never 
seen an Indian gun which would appear to be 
made of the unalloyed metal. Greater ease in 
casting, as well as the superior hardness of an 
alloy containing a percentage of tin must 
normally have prevented the employment of 
the pure metal. References which Dr. Naqvi 
gives for the manufacture of pure copper guns 
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(Sir Thomas Roe, P. Ray) do not in fact 
support her. Roe describes ordinance, ‘ diuers 
of brasse'. (It may be noted that in older 
English usage ‘ brass’ comprehends copper- 
tin alloys, i.e. * bronze °, as well as copper-zinc 
alloys—see Encyclopaedia Britannica, eleventh 
ed., s.vv. ‘ brass’, ‘ bronze’.) The statement 
that ‘in certain instances copper (or its 
alloys) are used along with iron in the same 
piece” (ie. gun) is not supported by the 
reference given; but a number of writers 
cited by W. Irvine (The army of the Indian 
Moghuls, London, 1903, 115) attest the use of 
brass bindings upon iron cannon. 

Enough has been said to indicate that 
neither Dr. Naqvis arguments nor her 
references can be accepted without careful 
scrutiny: but her industry and her presenta- 
tion of so much relevant information within 
the covers of a single volume are to be com- 
mended. She has with great courage handled 
an almost unmanageable acoumulation of 
unprocessed information drawn from wildly 
disparate sources. ' The subject of the present 
study was ... undertaken at the suggestion 
of my supervisor...’ (p. vi). But this survey 
of the history of cities, as far as 750 miles apart, 
through 250 years in which the quality of 
Indian urban life probably suffered a radical 
change, attempting to describe in detail 
planning, building methods, settlement and 
population, urban-rural, interurban, and 
international trade, the North Indian textile 
industry and other manufacturing activities, 
covers the ground for five or six as yet un- 
written major theses and perhaps 30 or 40 
learned articles. Such a broad subject should 
be undertaken by a major historian at the 
height of his powers rather than a research 
student embarking on post-graduate study: 
and could be satisfactorily undertaken only 
after more editing of sources and sifting of 
information about specialized processes has 
been done by other hands. If Dr. Naqvi's 
study falls short of perfection, it 1s a valiant 
effort.and a useful addition to the general 
literature on North Indian social and economic 
life. 

SIMON DIGBY 


OLE FELDBÆK: India trade under the 
Danish flag, 1772-1808: European 
enterprise and Anglo-Indian remit- 
tance and trade. (Scandinavian In- 
stitute of Asian Studies Monograph 
Series, No. 2.) 359 pp. [Lund]: 
Studentlitteratur, 1969. Sw. kr. 45.75. 


Referring to the Scandinavian East India 
Companies, Adam Smith commented in 1776 
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in his Wealth of nations, that such poor 
countries as Sweden and Denmark would not 
have sent a single ship to the East Indies if it 
were not for the existence of a monopoly. If 
he had known the exact mechanism of Indian 
trade his indignation against exclusive com- 
panies would probably have been even greater. 
For historians have long known that the Danish 
trade with India at least had a very special 
financial role which was intimately connected 
with the establishment of the English East 
India Company’s political rule in Bengal in the 
post-Plassey years. An English contemporary 
of Adam Smith in India described the Danish 
settlement in Bengal as a petty insignificant 
factory commanded by 25 sepoys but went on 
to admit that the Danes were doing rather well 
from a trading point of view. This book shows 
some of the reasons that explain the success 
and prosperity of this small branch of trade. 
It is an important work based on scrupulously 
careful and painstaking research and should 
have a wider interest as a detailed case study 
of business problems arising from the whole 
complex of European trade with India in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 
In.common with other leading European 
nations Danish trade in Asia was also at first 
organized on the basis of a chartered, company 
possessing an exclusive monopoly. However, 
in 1772 the monopoly was partially relaxed 
and Danish private traders were henceforth 
allowed to participate in the Indian trade. The 
concession was not won without a struggle and 
was partially due to Copenhagen’s growing 
commercial ties with the English and Dutch 
trading houses. The book is divided into five 
chapters, each dealing with a distinct chrono- 
logical period. Within each chapter the author 
systematically examines the trading activities 
of both the Royal Company and the private 
traders under four main heads, namely the 
organization of an export trade from Europe 
and the sale of such goods in India, the 
provision of return cargoes, the financing of 
these imports, and their profitability in the 
sales held in Copenhagen. While this arrange- 
ment has the advantage of giving a two- 
dimensional picture of the subject and clearly 
brings out the chronological sequence of facts 
as well as their analytical characteristics, the 
amount of details covered under each heading 
is so great as to create a feeling of monotony. 
The Danish East India Company possessed 
two trading settlements in India, Tranquebar 
on the Coast of Coromandel and Serampore in 
Bengal. The main purpose of these settlements 
was to serve as a clearing-house for the exports 
from Europe and for organizing the supplies 
of Indian goods for the return shipment. The 
actual pattern of trade was identical with that 
of the bigger and more powerful English and 
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Dutch companies. The exports were mainly 
regarded as providing purchasing power for 
the imports which supplied the bulk of the 
profits of the trade. Until 1775 the directors 
of the Danish company had exported a wide 
range of miscellaneous goods such as metals, 
marine stores, munitions, wines and spirits, 
and of course treasure. But in this year the 
export of silver was discontinued and it was 
decided to finance the imports by raising money 
directly in India and draw bills of exchange on 
Copenhagen. The success of the operation 
depended not only on the existence of a capital 
market but also on a sufficiency of demand for 
European bills. Just this sort of condition was 
provided in Bengal in the 1770’s as the 
English East India Company's servants and 
British private traders desperately sought for 
a legal channel through which they could remit 
home their private fortunes. Mr. Feldbæk 
estimates that in the first three years of peace 
following 1784 about 15 million rupees of 
capital was exported by the British in Bengal 
through the ships trading under the Danish 
flag. It is not surprising that bills of exchange 
were often granted directly on the London 
houses. Apart from the new light which it 
brings on the remittance problem, this study 
also reveals the extent to which the British 
had begun to dominate the foreign trade of 
India. The Danish exports to India, apart 
from the rusty muskets sold to Indian princes, 
were mostly handled by British traders and 
even the Indian textiles which formed the 
staple imports from India were often supplied 
by them. Mr. Feldbæk has entirely succeeded 
in carrying out the task he had set himself in 
this monograph, though it may seem a little 
odd that there should be no mention of the 
famous expression ‘drain of wealth from 
Bengal’ nor any discussion of the work done 
by previous scholars on this problem, as for 
example the studies made by Dr. N. K. Sinha. 


K. N. CHAUDHURI 


PAMELA NIGHTINGALE: Trade and em- 
pire in western India, 1784-1806. 
(Cambridge South Asian Studies, 9.) 
xv, 264 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1970. TOs. 


The dust-jacket of this book describes it as 
a study examining the influence of commercial 
interests on the expansion of the British 
Empire in western India in the age of Corn- 
wallis and Wellesley. Historians have a very 
bad habit of including the word ‘ trade ’ in the 
title of monographs that have very little to do 
with its actual mechanism, and which they 
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are incapable either by temperament or 
training of analysing. This book is no excep- 
tion to this cavalier treatment of what might 
be called the applied and theoretical aspects 
of the history of international trade. Its main 
purpose appears to be a detailed treatment of 
public policy 1n the Bombay Presidency. It is 
concerned with the question of how this policy 
came to be formulated and the political 
consequences following from its application. 
The economic analysis employed is of the 
flimsiest kind, and it is only by rummaging 
with bits and pieces of commercial information 
that some credibility is given to its formal title. 
Moreover, the introductory chapter, ‘ Traders 
and governors’, 1s seriously marred by a 
cliché-ridden style of the following kind: 
* Where once ill-paid clerks had laboriously 
copied profits and losses into morocco-bound 
ledgers, the officials of the Raj, the gifted 
products of the Oxford and Cambridge 
honours schools, were to decide the destinies 
of India...’. 

In contrast to Bengal and Madras, the 
economic and political position of Bombay was 
in & critical state in the 1780’s. In the north 
it was hemmed in by the powerful Maratha 
Confederacy, while in the south the expansion 
of Mysore posed a serious threat to Bombay's 
trading interests on the Malabar coast. The 
East India Company's own commerce with 
western India had been declining for many 
years, and in 1788 Cornwallis actually put 
forward a proposal for the reduction of the 
Presidency to a factory. This was turned down 
by Henry Dundas, the President of the Board 
of Control, who was convinced of the strategic 
importance of retaining Bombay in order to 
proteet British imperial interests on the Coast 
of Coromandel and in Bengal. The conclusion 
of the third Mysore War marked a turning- 
point in the declining fortunes of the Presi- 
dency, and the cessation of Malabar not only 
brought within the reach of Bombay Council 
the prospect of financial solvency but also the 
chance to secure the long-desired monopoly 
in pepper. The annexation of Surat in 1800 
completed the process of recovery and was the 
first step towards the political control of 
Gujarat cotton fields, which provided an 
important export for the rising China trade. 
Much of the intricate story behind these two 
broad developments, as the author shows 
convincingly, was largely due to a fusion of 
économic interests between the private traders 
and the official servants of the Company. 

The main weakness of the book perhaps 
stems from a complete neglect of the quantita- 
tive material, and the failure to indicate clearly 
what the position of Bombay was in India’s 
overseas trade during this period. On the 
background to the trading conditions in 
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general the author is on very shaky ground 
indeed. For example, on p. 22 we are told : 
‘It was fully recognised by the English that 
the Surat capitalists preferred to lend their 
money out at interest rather than invest in 
long-term prospects and the natural conserva- 
tive outlook of society, as well as the hazard of 
piracy, kept the local merchants to the well. 
tried trades at home'. It is questionable 
whether promoting country trading voyages 
can be regarded economically as investment in 
long-term prospects. The author has also 
failed to distinguish between the role of 
financiers and bankers and that of the mer- 
chants. The two are seldom combined. This 
was as true of Surat as of any other centres of 
overseas trade in that period. Similarly, an 
examination of the Dutch pass-books which 
record the number, owners, and destinations 
of Indian ships might have helped to dispel 
the notion that the Surat merchants lacked 
enterprise at least in the international trade 
of Asia. The history of the Company’s own 
trade and finance or those of the British 
private traders is treated no better. It is 
strange that a work that purports to give so 
much weight to economic factors in the forma- 
tion of public policy should not contain even 
a single table showmg the revenues and 
expenditures of Bombay Presidency. The 
reader interested in the question of just how 
many ships actually called at Bombay, what 
their cargo was, the total value of exports and 
imports, ard the profitability of trade will 
find no answer in this book. Yet such informa- 
tion is readily available and had the author 
taken the trouble to consult the Company’s 
Ledger Books and Commerce Journals at the 
India Office Library she would not only have 
provided a more balanced picture but also, 
one hopes, discovered that the East India 
Company’s Ledger Books were bound not in 
morocco but in Russian horse-hide. 


K. N. CHAUDHURI 


Ranse Sayam RUNGTA: The rise of 
business corporations in India, 1851— 
1900. (Cambridge South Asian 
Studies, 8.) xviii, 332 pp. Cambridge. 
University Press, 1970. £5. 


Although Western-style business organiza- 
tion had begun to appear in India during the 
eighteenth century with the growth of 
European trade with the subcontinent, the 
real development of joint-stock companies in 
the commercial and industrial life of the 
country was relatively slow to occur and did 
not take place on any significant scale until 
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after 1850. The second half of the nineteenth 
century was a period of accelerating economic 
growth in India and the emergence of a modern 
industrial sector was accompanied by the 
creation of a corporate form of business 
institutions modelled closely on its European 
counterpart. The history of this development, 
hitherto almost completely neglected by 
Indian economic historians, is the subject of 
Dr. Rungta’s study. The core of the book is a 
quantitative analysis of the growth of the 
corporate sector during the period from 1850 
to 1900, which is divided into three unequal 
sections, viz. 1851 to 1860, 1866 to 1882, and 
1882 to 1900. Around this central theme he 
has built other useful studies dealing with the 
problem of company law, the commercial 
booms arising from the cultivation of cotton 
during the American Civil War and the 
establishment of tea plantations, and finally 
the role played by that curious form of 
corporate management in India, the Managing 
Agency System. 

The first two mtroductory chapters describe 
the general historical background before 1860 
and attempt to answer some basic questions 
on the origin of joint-stock companies in India. 
The passage of the first Companies Aet in 
1850 obviously requires an explanation of the 
exact timing of the events leading up to it. 
But it is also important to know, as the author 
rightly points out in his preface, the exact 
form of the purely indigenous business 
organization and the reason why the modern 
corporate sector did not grow out of these 
older Indian institutions. Although the 
question is raised, ıt cannot be said that the 
writer manages to provide a satisfactory 
answer to the problem. Nineteenth-century 
India was a classic example of the so-called 
dual economy and it may well turn out that a 
closer look at this phenomenon will supply 
one clue to the more fundamental question as 
to why the rate of investment in public 
companies was not more rapid and on a bigger 
scale. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
existence of modern business corporations in 
India must be traced to the trading operations 
of the European chartered companies. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
English and Dutch East India Companies had 
organized their Indian merchants supplying 
export goods into jomt-stock syndicates with 
joint hability of risks. But it was not until the 
establishment of British political supremacy 
in India that any real progress was made. The 
introduction of European business institutions 
was intimately connected with the growth of 
private British trade which was carried on by 
a number of firms known as Agency Houses. 
It was these commercial establishments that 
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were to develop in India in the early years of 
the nineteenth century the main principles of 
modern capital management and provide a 
nucleus of future industria] development. Dr. 
Rungta's exposition on this section contains & 
number of inaccurate statements. The mer- 
chants of Surat never organized themselves 
into joint-stock companies. Nor is it true that 
the number of such merchants elsewhere 
began to decline after 1720. If anything it 
actually increased during the next 30 years. 
Indian commercial investment in the middle 
of the eighteenth century was not confined to 
the inland trade alone; its share of foreign 
trade was considerable. The older Agency 
Houses did not collapse in 1829. The most 
important of these, Palmer and Company, 
failed only in 1830 and it took another three 
years before the chain of bankruptcies was 
completed. 

The early Indian joint-stock companies had 
mainly concentrated in commercial enter- 
prises such as overseas trade, banking, and 
insurance in contrast to the period covered by 
this study. Their later history was increasingly 
concerned with industrial ventures, and the 
starting-point of this new development the 
author ascribes to the Act of 1850 which for 
the first time attempted to provide a definite 
legal basis for company organization.. How- 
ever, it failed to provide two of the most 
essential principles of company legislation, 
namely the compulsory registration of public 
companies and limited liability on the part of 
shareholders. Both these omissions were 
corrected in the subsequent Act of 1857. 
Apart from the progress made in the provision 
of a proper legal framework, the 1850’s were 
a crucial decade for the Indian economy and 
saw the foundation of cotton and jute in- 
dustries, the construction of the first railway 
lines, and the beginning of large-scale coal- 
mining. These were by no means negligible 
achievements, although Dr. Rungta considers 
that with only 48 companies in operation the 
decade cannot be regarded as very important 
from the point of view of company promotion. 
This slow rate of growth was reversed with the 
boom in the raw cotton and tea industries, 
and the intense activity in the share market 
for the first time brought the investing public 
and the entrepreneurs close together. Between 
1866 and 1882 a total of 776 companies were 
registered in India and by 1901 1,366 companies 
were in operation with a total paid up capital 
of over Rs. 354 million. The main conclusion 
to emerge from this book is that given the 
over-all economic conditions in India at that 
time, the corporate sector grew fairly rapidly, 
the rate of capital formation being in the 
region of 4-595 annually. Nor does it appear 
that lack of capital was the chief limiting 
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factor. The real constraint, it seems, came 
from limited effective demand, which again 
can be attributed to a poor and overburdened 
agricultural sector. One would on the whole 
agree with the author that the history of 
business corporations in India cannot be 
separated from that of her industrialization 
and therefore the true causal factors in its 
development must be sought on the one hand 
in the laissez faire attitude of the government 
and on the other in a lagging and backward 
agriculture. 
K. N. CHAUDHURI 


Davi» L. SNELLGROVE and C. R. 
BAWDEN: The Chester Beatty 
Library : a catalogue of the Tibetan 
collection and a catalogue of the 
Mongolian collection. 109 pp., front., 
3 plates. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis 
and Co., Ltd., 1969. 84s. 


The Chester Beatty Library includes a 
number of Tibetan and Mongol works and 
Tibetan than-kas. These have now been 
sorted, arranged, and classified by Drs. 
Snellgrove and Bawden. Such work is a 
useful preliminary approach to the material, 
and its publication in catalogue form (though 
without indexes) will enable scholars every- 
where to assess the material. 

The Tibetan items are arranged under four 
heads: (A) Buddhist canonical works, (B) in- 
digenous Tibetan works of various kinds, 
(C) ritual texts, (D) painted scrolls (not 
illustrated), on which Dr. Snellgrove promises 
a separate work. Dr. Snellgrove has given a 
free translation of most of the titles—a useful 
guide, which Dr. Bawden might likewise have 
provided to our advantage. 

The work is attractively printed but is 
marred by a large number of minor misprints. 
Diacritics are especially liable to omission. 
Some examples follow. Read aparimitayur- 
at (1720) and (1913). Dr. Bawden’s apara? 
may go back to L. Feer's Analyse du Kandjour, 
502-3. Read 4 bar in (1728). Read ’a ma 
(1739), rit po (1743), brise (1760 m), probably 
sna for mùa (1828). Read $og at the end of the 
verses at (1834). Read bilig-un (1906). 

The repeated sambhara- in the Sanskrit 
title of (1711) cannot be retained. Tib. 
sdom-pa = Skt. samvara (Mahavyutpatti, 1632), 
and bde-mchog = samvara, as on p. 75 (1838), 
of which sambara (Edgerton, Dictionary, s.v.) 
is a variant but not sambhara-. The transla- 
tion of rnal 'byor ma... rgyud as ‘ tantra of 
Yoga ” is at best inexact for yogini-tantra-. 

‘The Scroll of Five Sections’ (1741) is an 
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unenlightening comment for such a large MS. 

(1754 b) rje btsun ‘jam dbyans, left un- 
translated, = Skt. bhafläraka-mañjughosa.. 

(1760 m) The title is untranslated; mkhyen 
brise dri med ‘untainted knowledge and 
compassion ’. 

(1776 j) The rendering ‘ Incense Ritual’ is 
remarkably free for bsans chog bkra &is char 
'"beb mchod sprin rgya misho, something like 
‘the Pure Method, the ocean of the rain of 
blessing, of the cloud of worship ’. 

The title of the short text listed under 
(1904) as Qutuy-tu sayin yabudal-un irüuger-un 
qayan is found in Heissig’s catalogue, p. 141, 
no. 64. But the same title may have been 
borne by two different works. 

(1918) The Skt. title has gone wrong. 
pata-bodhicita- is meaningless. From Mongol 
yeke quriyangyui-tu bodisadva one would 
reconstruct maha-sannipdta-bodhisattva-. (na)- 
matihrdaya- may also be corrupt. The Skt. 
title in the form given by Dr. Bawden is 
from  Heissig (quoting Schmidt—Bohtlingk) 
except that Bawden has namati for mati, 
presumably by dittography. The Tib. rendering 
ma-la phan-bdag-pa, as given by Heissig, 
implies Skt. mdatr-anugraha- or the like (if 
phan-bdag-pa = phan-gdags-pa) rather than 
mati-hrdaya- (perhaps for mdir-hrdya- * good 
for the heart of his mother ’ ?). 

(1952) apparently = (1754 a) +. 


R. E. EMMERICK 


JOHN KING FAIRBANK (ed): The 
Chinese world order: traditional China’s 
foreign relations. (Harvard East Asian 
Series, 32.) xiii, 416 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1968. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 95s.) 


Pretensions of universal kingship, as we are 
reminded in the terminal essay of this collection 
(by Benjamin I. Schwartz), were by no means 
unique to China among the civilizations of the 
ancient world. What was distinctive about the 
Chinese view was that it was associated with an 
essentially Confucian conception of civiliza- 
tion and that as a result Chinese authority was 
exerted and expressed, justified or merely 
imagined in formalized Confucian terms. The 
myth, not so much that Chinese culture was 
superior, but that all barbarians willingly 
acknowledged it to be so and accepted their 
place on one of those ‘concentric circles of 
increasing barbarity’ which surrounded its 
source, was an extraordinarily persistent one. 
Its survival was of course connected with the 
survival of Confucianism, and so overwhelming 
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has this conventionalized view of China’s 
relations with her neighbours been, so energeti- 
cally nurtured and upheld by generation after 
generation of officials and historians, that 
little exists in the Chinese historical record 
which does not describe foreign relations in 
purely stereotyped terms. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to judge from this to what extent 
Chinese policy was in practice governed by 
‘Confucian’ considerations and how far 
Chinese assumptions of superiority and 
authority were accepted by the various 
* barbarians ’. This volume helps to provide a 
broader view of the sinocentric East Asian 
order. 

The roots of the Chinese view of the world 
are to be found in the nature of the expansion 
of Chinese civilization, which developed, as 
J. K. Fairbank remarks in his ‘ Preliminary 
framework’, as ‘an agrarian-based culture 
island ’, whose immediate neighbours were, and 
remained for a long time, people whose mode 
of life was not only different, but clearly less 
advanced. Some of the early Chinese responses 
to this situation, some of the ideas which 
developed on the question of how to deal with 
these backward neighbours, are discussed in a 
characteristic article by Yang Lien-sheng, 


' * Historical notes on the Chinese world order ? 


and in Wang Gungwu's background essay, 
* Ming relations with Southeast Asia ’. 
Preoccupation with neighbours along the 
northern frontier, where the main threat 
always came from in pre-modern times, 
inevitably coloured fundamental Chinese 
concepts of principle and strategy with regard 
to the outside world. But later on China 
established relations with peoples who were 
not so different, with people who shared. the 
same heritage, whose language, culture, 
political institutions, and ways of thought were 
similar and usually modelled upon those of 
China. Four of the contributions in this 
volume deal with such cases: Hae-jong 
Chun's ‘Sino-Korean tributary relations in 
the Ch'ing period’, Trrong Büiu Lám's 
"Intervention versus tribute in Sino-Viet- 
namese relations, 1788-1790 ’, and two on the 
Liu-ch'iu Islands. In China's relations with 
these countries there was less of a gap between 
myth and reality; the acceptance of her 
cultural dominance was more natural. Korea 
seems to have come closest to the ideal of 
what was expected of tributary relations with 
peripheral states. Neither Korea nor Viét-Nam 
ever really constituted a threat to China’s 
security and rarely did rough military reality 
disturb the formal fagade of the tribute link. 
This was particularly true in the very revealing 
case of the Liu-ch‘iu Islands. The island 
kingdom had a dual allegiance: to China, and 
after 1609, to the Satsuma daimyo. The 
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latter connexion is the subject of Robert K. 
Sakai's essay, ‘The Ryukyu (Liu-ch‘iu) 
Islands as a fief of Satsuma’, and the former 
of Ch‘en Ta-tuan’s, ‘Investiture of Liu- 
ch‘iu kings in the Ch‘ing period ’. The Satsuma 
overlords went to considerable trouble to 
conceal their tight control over the kingdom 
from the Chinese. But, as Dr. Ch‘en points 
out, even if the precise nature of the relation- 
ship had been known this would have been 
unlikely to make any difference to China’s 
attitude. Sway over such small and remote 
countries was maintained for domestic reasons, 
to buttress the claim of Chinese emperors to 
rule over China. As long as the tributary 
preserved the outward forms of the vassal 
relationship and showed a proper respect for 
her culture, which the Liu-ch‘ius undoubtedly 
did, China had little to complain of. 

But in her relations with the neighbours 
along the northern steppe and in Central Asia 
such purely formal considerations were 
inadequate for the achievement of the various 
aims of China's foreign policy. ‘As for the 
barbarians on the north-west who have for 
generations been a danger to China, there 
cannot but be careful preparations against 
them ’, declared the founder of the Ming. Here 
much more was at stake; apart from the 
recurring military threat, there was & more 
voluminous trade, less easily controlled, an 
ill-defined frontier with its flow of people and 
shifting loyalties. Virtue, as Pan Ku remarked, 
was ineffective when the other party was 
stronger. The use of more efficient, though 
less reputable, methods—military power and 
bribery—led to the ambivalent traditional 
claim that barbarians ‘ come to the imperial 
court fearful of the power and attracted by the 
virtue ' of the rulers of China. The inherent 
contradiction in this is pointed out by Chusei 
Suzuki in his article * China's relations with 
inner Asia: the Hsiung-nu, Tibet’, in which 
he deals with the changing realities, the cycles 
of pressure and counter-pressure which made 
rigid insistence upon tribute relations possible 
only on paper. The Mongols, he reminds us, 
ceased during the Ch‘ing to be a hostile 
power, and in general no one was more success- 
ful than the Manchus in dealing with the 
nomad threat on the northern frontier. The 
factors which changed the Mongol problem 
from a foreign to a domestic one are examined, 
rather briefly, by David M. Farquhar in ‘ The 
origins of the Manchus’ Mongolian policy ’, 
in which he traces back to the Mongols them- 
selves certain aspects of the system which the 
Manchus eventually imposed upon them. 

Neither in the Ch‘ing nor in the Ming period, 
the main focus of attention in this volume, were 
Chinese imperial attitudes unchangingly * Con- 
fucian ’ or stereotyped. Many of the emperors 
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were quite pragmatic in their approach, much 
more so than the bureaucracy, and vassal 
status was by no means a pre-condition for all 
relations with non-Chinese states. The early 
Ming emperors, about whom Wang Gungwu 
has a good deal to say in his essay, pursued 
what another contributor calls ‘an active 
international policy? which was partly the 
result of a wider world view inherited from 
the Mongols. Joseph F. Fletcher's richly 
informative article, ‘China and Central Asia, 
1368-1884’, which draws extensively on 
non-Chinese sources, gives a striking example 
of Chinese imperial pragmatism which was 
apparently kept secret from the bureaucracy, 
or at least kept out of the annals. He repro- 
duces a translation from the Persian of a 
letter from the Yung Lo Emperor to Timür's 
son Shahrukh Bahadur, written as to an 
equal, referring to ‘ gifts ' rather than ‘ tribute ' 
and with none of the usual pretensions of 
superiority. Had the various kingdoms of 
Central Asia and the nomad régimes of the 
north been less ephemeral and left more in the 
way of documentary records behind, more 
correspondence on such terms of equality 
would presumably have been found. In 
China’s relations with this area the myth of 
superiority was not easy to maintain; military 
superiority was manifestly absent for long 
periods and the superexcellent virtues of 
Chinese civilization. not necessarily accepted 
by the ‘ barbarians’. In Central Asia durmg 
the late Ming, Mr. Fletcher notes, China was 
thought of as a distant, commercially depen- 
dent empire (where Central Asian jade was 
essential in order to ward off lightning), with 
an inferior culture, profoundly ignorant of the 
world, and one day to be converted to Islam. 
The early Ch‘ing emperors, as Mark Mancall 
explains in his contribution, ‘The Ch‘ing 
tribute system: an interpretative essay °, had 
an intimate knowledge of the northern frontier 
and a thoroughly realistic attitude. They too 
entered into relations on something approaching 
terms of equality, not only with the Mongols, 
but with Kokand for instance, though main- 
taining, for internal consumption, a pretence 
that tributary formalities were being observed. 
The role of trade in China’s foreign relations 
is something which comes up repeatedly in 
several of the contributions, and if nothing 
very conclusive emerges this is probably 
because & good deal of basic research remains 
to be done. If there appears to have been no 
sound economic reason for most of the tribute 
relations China established with her neighbours, 
this should not be allowed to overshadow the 
fact that imperial interest in the ‘trading ’ 
aspects of these relations was predominantly 
in the acquisition of luxury goods for court 
consumption—a process in which the balancing 
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of profit and loss played little or no part. This 
was certainly an important reason for the 
hostility of the bureaucracy, to the Ming 
maritime enterprises for instance. 

When foreign trade became less of a court 
monopoly and less involved with luxury goods 
in more recent times, the restrictions of the 
tribute system became increasingly ana- 
chronistic. The beginning of large-scale trade 
with an entirely new variety of ‘sea-barbarian’ 
is the subject of John E. Wills's contribution, 
* Ch^mg relations with the Dutch, 1662-1690 ’, 
which deals with the difficulties in communica- 
tions and in adapting the Chinese diplomatic 
tradition to a new problem. The editor himself 
in ‘The early treaty system in the Chinese 
world order’ turns to the nmeteenth century 
and also discusses the adaptation of the 
traditional form and argues that the treaty 
system imposed by the Powers was accepted 
by the Ch'ing government as a means of 
‘taking the Westerners . . . into the power 
structure of the Chinese state’ in order to 
prolong the life of the dynasty. But if this 
*synarchy' was characteristic of Chinese 
official theory and practice, it was also 
characteristically ‘semi-colonial’, and the 
failure of Westerners to fit in, to ‘ sustain or 
participate in the traditional culture’ cannot 
be adequately explained by the difficulties of 
* the language barrier ’. 

This collection is the product of three 
conferences which were held in the United 
States between 1963 and 1965, though little 
obvious evidence of discussion appears in the 
volume. There is a glossary with Chinese 
characters and three of the contributors give 
useful bibliographies. 

C. A. CURWEN 


HAROLD Z. SCHIFFRIN : Sun Yat-sen 
and the origins of the Chinese revolu- 
tion. xix, 412 pp. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1968. $9.50. (English agents : 
IBEG Ltd. 91s.) 


With the appearance of this book we learn 
two things: that Sun Yat-sen has found his 
Western biographer, and that Sun Yat-sen’s 
* greatness ’ is so elusive that we are doomed 
never to hold it in our hands. Dr. Schiffrin is 
very thorough and very intelligent, but Sun 
dances away from him as he danced away from 
Lyon Sharman 36 years ago (Lyon Sharman, 
Sun Yat-sen, his hfe and its meaning, New 
York, John Day, 1934). Sharman ended up 
‘surprised and not a little regretful to find 
that I could not look with more admiration 
into Sun Yat-sen’s mind ’ (p. vii), and admiring 
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only to this extent: ‘Sun Yat-sen did that 
presumptuous thing, so rarely done that we 
think of ıt as daring: he assumed a role in 
history, and he played it to the end, in spots 
ineffectively, even incompetently, sometimes 
pompously, sometimes tragically; but he 
played it—that is the point (p. 326). 

Dr. Schiffrm seems to be giving the nod to a 
somewhat similar interpretation, when he says 
that Sun spoke for ‘the big goals’, that his 
failures ‘assumed a symbolic quality’, and 
that ‘he was not a great thinker’ (pp. 1, 2). 
But then he rapidly shifts step, and tells us also 
that Sun ' had that audacity to act which is 
the indispensable ingredient of the revolu- 
tionary spirit. He was thus able to keep in step 
with Chinese history '"(p. 2, my italics). This 
formulation, we suddenly realize, is as precise 
as Sharman’s was vague. For Dr. Schiffrin is 
telling us about an operator, a man who was 
tactician, manipulator, improviser, who was 
not playing a role but performing acts, and 
who had to scramble to keep up in a constantly 
changing world. 

Sun Yat-sen’s early life (this volume covers 
the years 1866-1905) is seen by Dr. Schiffrin as 
a struggle for acceptance, and we are left in no 
doubt that if Li Hung-chang had taken Sun 
into his staff Sun would never have been a 
revolutionary. But we are also left in no 
doubt that the odds against Sun ever getting 
a place in Li Hung-chang's staff were absolutely 
overwhelming. A similar paradox can be seen 
in Sun's prolonged flirtations and quarrels 
with K'ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao. 
In Dr. Sehiffrin's eoneise formulation, Sun 
* would always be merely an ex-peasant with a 
foreign diploma ' (p. 39) in these socially secure 
gentry circles, circles that remained socially 
secure even in exile, and left Sun roaming the 
edges looking for leavings. 

Dr. Schiffrin is marvellous at evoking the 
tenuous world that Sun inhabited, the world of 
overseas Chinese merchants, unsettled stu- 
dents, intrigued Westerners, Triad leaders, 
Japanese socialists, and impassioned young 
revolutionaries; and his descriptions of the 
vagaries of the Hsing Chung Hui, the 1895 
Canton plot, the London kidnapping, and the 
Waichow rising are all masterly. He chooses 
comic themes with skill—particularly the role 
of Slater’s detective agency in London—but 
can also anticipate the reader’s mockery and 
gently correct him, as when he says of the 1898 
Filipino episode: ‘If this seemed a circuitous 
way of bringing about the Chinese revolution, 
it should be remembered that highly imagina- 
tive and romantic mmds were at work here’ 
(pp. 167-8). And he can summarize his own 
themes and point out ambiguities with an 
admirable clarity: ‘ That Sun, the consort of 
imperialists and apprentice of the missionaries 
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and compradors so hated by the student 
nationalists, could eventually become their 
leader was one of the surprise turnings of 
the Chinese revolution. It testified to the 
nationalist urge for an abbreviated means of 
salvation. It also demonstrated Sun’s ability 
to leapfrog his achievements ' (p. 299). 

This leap-frogging of achievements had its 
most dazzling moment in 1905, when Sun at 
last managed to rally the students studying 
overseas to his banner. He laboured in 
Brussels, in Paris, in Berlin, in Tokyo. He was 
betrayed and restored. The most sceptical 
were enthralled by his use of secret society 
ritual—a ritual that he had only learned the 
year before. He was renowned for his foreign 
expertise, revered for his revolutionary 
experience, respected for his underground 
contacts in China. It is almost a fantasy world 
to us, as we read through to his elevation as 
the tsung-li of the new T“ung Meng Hui and 
hear the roars of student approval. What 
had Sun actually done ? At what had he ever 
succeeded ? How could people still Jook to 
him after his many  miscaleulations and 
failures ? 

There is a real mystery here. Certainly Sun 
had the ‘ audacity to act”. Certainly he was a 
master manipulator. Certainly with anti- 
Manchuness and republicanism he had two 
great popular slogans. And his 1905 theories, 
as Dr. Schiffrin says, ‘ gratified the elitist 
aspirations of young men whose families had 
ruled traditional China’ (p. 361). Yet to 
explain Sun’s rise we need to nail down some 
other characteristic, and one such builds up 
irresistibly from the mountains of evidence 
that Dr. Schiffrin has accumulated: Sun 
Yat-sen was a confidence man, of the kind 
epitomized in Felix Krull. He had that rare 
skill of tellmg people what they wanted to 
hear and convincing them that he was 
absolutely sincere in the telling. (And most 
of the time he may have been sincere, for he 
was never guilty of narrowing his mind by 
formulating a proposition with rigour.) He 
was & weaver of spells, and a chanter of 
incantations. And like the confidence man 
he was charming but not ingratiating, persua- 
sive but not offensive. He wanted respect and 
attention from those who were loath to give 
it, and in the end he got what he wanted. 

Surely he was more things to more men than 
any political leader before or since, and sought 
every man as his ally. Dr. Schiffrin’s imposing 
and self-appointed task is now to show us 
what Sun did with his eminence once he had it. 


JONATHAN SPENCE 


Tsr-AN Hsra: The gate of darkness : 
studies on the leftist literary movement 
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in China. (Far Eastern and Russian 
Institute Publications on Asia, No. 


17. xxix, 266 pp. Seattle and 
London: University of Washington 


Press, [°1968]. $7.95, 75s. 6d. 


This is a collection of six articles on the 
leftist literary movement in China, four of 
which have appeared before. The new ones 
are * The phenomenon of Chiang Kuang-tz'u ' 
and ‘Lu Hsün and the dissolution of the 
League of Leftist Writers’. It has a preface 
by Franz Michael, which could well serve as a 
review, and an introduction, along the lines 
of an ‘inner history’ of the book, by Hsia 
Tsi-an’s brother, Chih-tsing. 

T. A. Hsia died in 1965, at the height of his 
critical powers. Had he lived, he would 
doubtless in combination with his brother have 
led the field in the study of modern Chinese 
literature in America. He was an extremely 
well-informed, lively, and witty man. The wit 
and liveliness have little chance to show 
themselves in this collection, for the subject is 
the depressing one of blight. In his draft 
introduction he said that he was not personally 
involved in the stories he had to tell, but as a 
writer himself, and a patron of writers in 
Taiwan, he did indeed have a personal interest 
in the fate of modern Chinese literature. He 


. was obviously firmly convinced that Commu- 


nism had proved a terrible blight, both in 
destroying the flowering of true talent and 
allowing weeds to swell grotesquely—Chiang 
Kuang-tz'u being just such a weed. So it is 
that the activities of the Communist Party is 
the theme which links these articles together — 
all except for ‘ Aspects of the power of dark- 
ness in Lu Hatin ’. 

In discovering relevant material in widely 
scattered sources and in cross-checking 
different accounts, Hsia did his detective work 
well, but in the nature of things it is almost 
impossible to get satisfying answers to the 
kind of questions he was asking. On the 
political side the machinations of the Com- 
munist agents will never come fully to light, 
and in terms of individual psychology it is 
impossible to look into men’s minds without 
their willing collaboration. So he could only 
present a plausible, but still tentative, solution 
for the ‘enigma of the five martyrs’, and 
in the case of Ch'ü Ch‘iu-po he could not fill 
in the all-important gap between his youthful 
works and his final ‘ Superfluous words’: the 
gap is so big that it seems to be two people 
talking at either end. On rare occasions too 
Hsia’s animus against Communism led him 
to make what I consider to be dubious judge- 
ments. To think that Lu Hsin would have 
been able to depict in fiction the ‘ multiple 
sides ’ of his own situation in the 1930’s if his 
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thinking had not been limited by the horizons 
of Marxism is for one thing to over-estimate 
the grip of Marxism on Lu Hsün's mind, and 
for another to wish Lu Hain had been someone 
else. 

T. À. Hsia had so keen an intelligence that 
all of these essays make interesting reading, 
but in my opinion the great loss was that he 
did not have time to apply himself to straight- 
forward literary criticism. His few words on 
the 'fertile soil Chinese lyricism provided for 
the transplantation of European romanticism ’ 
(p. 26) and his characterization of the poetry 
of the first phase of the new literature (pp. 185- 
6) are so cruelly just and so well said that one 
deeply regrets that no more wil come from 
his pen. 

D. E. POLLARD 


HuGx D. R. Baker: A Chinese 
lineage village: Sheung Shui. xiv, 
237 pp., front., 8 plates, 2 maps. 
London: Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 
1968. 50s. 


It has, of course, long been known that the 
Chinese, or at any rate some Chinese, tradi- 
tionally ordered much of their lives in terms of 
something known in English as ‘the clan 
system’. It is therefore at first sight rather 
surprising that Dr. Baker’s descriptive analysis 
of what would colloquially be called a Chinese 
clan village is virtually the first study of its 
kind. There are, however, a number of 
reasons why this should be so. 

One major reason lies in the uncertain 
meaning of the word ‘clan’ as if is used in 
ordinary discourse. The English, having 
themselves no large-scale corporate groups of 
kinsmen, appear to have found it unnecessary 
to make the colloquial usage anything but 
vague: ‘clan’, ‘clannish’ can refer to a 
largish family, a whole ethnic group, or a 
number of groupings in between. Occasionally 
if challenged an Englishman may triumphantly 
recall the Scottish ‘ clans’, but in almost the 
same breath he will confess that he does not 
know how they were constituted. It is only 
since comparative studies of other people’s 
kinship systems have forced them to be more 
precise that even the anthropologists (whose 
job, after all, it is) have narrowed down their 
own usage to refer to a category of people 
recognized by the population under discussion 
themselves and believed by them to be 
genealogically related to one another by 
shared unilineal descent (that is, either through 
males or through females exclusively). In 
traditional China the great surname groupings 
(all the people surnamed Li, all the people 
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surnamed Liao, and so on), being supposedly 
composed exclusively of those descended 
through males from one original male Li or 
Liao, were clans by this definition. But these 
were enormous agglomerations. Their 
members, speaking a number of mutually 
unintelligible languages, never all met together, 
could have no clearly demarcated leadership, 
and very little co-activity. The mutual 
obligations of fellow clansmen in traditional 
China, in this sense of the word clan, included 
only a very generalized sense of reciprocal 
support (for example sometimes in hospitality) 
and an absolute taboo upon marrying each 
other’s sisters. If that were all that the tradi- 
tional Chinese ‘ clan system ° amounted to, it 
would not be at all surprising that little had 
been written about its detailed working. 
There could only be very little to write. 

Now in many parts of China it seems that 
this indeed must have been the case. There 
is, however, a great deal of evidence that the 
‘ clan system ° was much more highly developed 
in Fukien and Kwangtung than elsewhere, and 
part at least of the importance of Dr. Baker's 
study stems from the fact that he worked in a 
Cantonese area. 

It has frequently been noted that Fukien 
and Kwangtung contain a large number of 
‘single surname’ villages. These are settle- 
ments in which all the males and unmarried 
females share the same surname, and therefore 
the same patrilineal (agnatic) descent, the 
married females (wives and widows of the 
men) having been brought in from other 
villages in which they had previously lived 
with other members of their own (different) 
surnames. Such settlements are commonly 
known as ‘ clan villages ', but the name can be 
confusing. Clearly, local groups of this kind 
are potentially very different from the huge, 
heterogeneous, exogamous surname groupings 
spreading right across the vastness of China 
and beyond to which the anthropological 
usage of the term ' clan ' strictly applies. These 
local surname groups have a known leadership, 
are usually clearly organized with subdivisions 
(segments), own property, may run a school, 
practise joint rituals of ancestor worship, and 
80 on. They are not only smaller and more 
highly organized, their members also believe 
that they can actually trace their mutual 
agnatic relationships, and usually keep written 
genealogies to prove this. To such corporate 
groups as these, recruited by traced unilineal 
descent, anthropologists have given the name 
‘lineages’. This new coinage for an old 
term can be both misleading and irritating to 
those who are unfamiliar with it, but unless 
it is clearly understood the confusion it is 
intended to dispel can only be worse 
confounded. 
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Lineages are thus conceptually different 
from clans, but closely related to them. 
A Chinese clan (surname grouping) comprises 
very many lineages, and at the local level 
anthropologists talk not of the ' clan system ’ 
but of the ‘lineage system’. Subdivisions of 
lineages are simply known as lineage segments 
(major, minor, etc. according to degree). The 
essential points are that lineages are by defini- 
tion always corporate groups, and that both 
clans and lineages are recruited solely by (real 
or putative) unilineal descent. It should be 
noted further that both are conceptually quite 
distinct from families, as anthropologists use 
that term, for family membership may be 
obtained not only by birth (or adoption) but 
also by marriage. Thus whereas in China a 
man and his children are members of the same 
patri-clan, patri-lineage, and family, his wife, 
strictly speaking, shares only in his family 
membership. 

This brings me at last to Dr. Baker’s book, 
and to a preliminary warning. The book 
describes and analyses the Liao lineage village 
at Sheung Shui in the New Territories of 
Hong Kong. It does this in some detail, using 
both documentary material and the results of 
first-hand interviews and observations. lt does 
not, and was not intended to, analyse house- 
hold or family organization, nor does it deal 
with economic data as such. Although lineages 
could not exist without some sort of economic 
underpinning, they are not, and as far as is 
known never have been, primarily economic 
institutions. Production and consumption 
were family affairs, and the devolution of 
property, including land, was normally a 
matter for the immediate male issue, among 
whom it was equally divisible, alone. Readers 
who are looking for a discussion of family 
structure or economic development will not 
find it in these pages. 

What they will find is a lively, sympathetic, 
and well-written (if somewhat exuberant) 
account of the Sheung Shui lineage’s history 
' (as recorded in genealogies, local records, and 
inscriptions, augmented by oral tradition), its 
functions and organization (as a whole and in 
segments), leadership, relationships (both 
locally with non-Liao residents and further 
afield with other villages and lineages), and, 
finally, the changes that are occurring to if in 
the mid-twentieth century. 

Tt is not possible to comment here on all the 
interesting and at times challenging points 
that the book raises. I shall confine myself to 
four: the status of women; leadership and 
socio-economic differentiation; segmentation ; 
and, elosely connected with the last two, Dr. 
Baker's own major interest—the tension 
between the two dimensions of the lineage's 
role, the symbolic and the secular. 
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The first is straightforward. We have seen 
that in strict theory membership of a descent 
group is, by definition, obtained only by (real 
or putative) descent. There are numerous 
examples of individuals becoming attached or 
otherwise drawn in, as it were, and treated 
“as if’ they were fully members by descent, 
but in patrilineal systems these seem usually 
to be men. The normal status of women in such 
systems, with patrilocal marriage, sets special 
problems. Born in her father's family and 
lineage, a women moves on marriage to join 
her husband's household and to contribute 
offspring to him. The resulting ambiguities of 
status, though treated rather differently in 
different patrilineal systems (in some a 
woman's residual connexion with her natal 
lineage is explicitly safeguarded, in others— 
including the Chinese—it seems to be re- 
nounced) is comfortably resolved almost 
everywhere by the convention that only male 
membership really counts. Women, have, 
again by definition, a different kind of member- 
ship status. ‘ Daughters have no concern with 
descent and need not be entered in the 
genealogy . . .' as Dr. Baker quotes (p. 50) 
from the Liao genealogy, and though some 
wives may be commemorated in their husband’s 
ancestral halls they are there only as a kind of 
honorary members through their husbands, or 
perhaps more accurately through the fact that 
they have helped their husbands to contribute 
sons. Dr. Baker in his discussion of the size 
of the Liao lineage in Sheung Shui seems to 
hover between this conception of the status of 
married women (and all women marry) and 
the ascription to them of full membership. 
But it seems clear that in the eyes of his 
informants there was no doubt that * proper ' 
membership was exclusively a matter for males 
(and, perhaps, temporarily and necessarily as 
minors only, for unmarried females). 

One of the most significant contributions to 
descent group theory made in Maurice Freed- 
man’s two scholarly works on south-east 
China (Lineage organization in southeastern 
China, London, 1958, and Chinese lineage and 
society : Fukien and Kwangtung, London, 
1966) was his insistence that in China, where 
property-holding was a family and individual 
matter and alienation of land was possible, it 
was normal for wide socio-economic differences 
between members of the same lineage to exist. 
It followed that leadership in the lineage was 
unlikely to fall to those whose qualifications 
lay in seniority alone. The eldest by genera- 
tion and age might well not (often indeed would 
not) be the most affluent or the best educated, 
and since wealth and education in China went 
hand-in-hand, and education was the gateway 
to official position under the state, it would be 
essential to find a way of associating junior but 
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successful men with the leadership of lineage 
affairs. Dr. Baker suggests (ch. v) that in 
relatively small lineages, without much wealth 
or differentiation, leadership by seniority 
might well have to suffice, but for a large, 
successful group like the Sheung Shui L:aos 
other considerations would apply, for not only 
are there wealthy and educated members 
whose skill and experience ıt would be foolish 
to ignore but also there are a greater number 
of practical, community affairs to be dealt 
with. 

Here it is necessary to introduce the 
dichotomy between what Dr. Baker calls the 
* kinship-ritual ' and the * kinshrp-community ' 
aspects of the Sheung Shui Liao lineage which 
is the major theme of his book. Very briefly, 
he sees the lineage orgenization as having a 
dual role (or ‘ funotion ', to use a now largely 
discredited term): on the one hand, and in his 
view primarily, it is a group of people recruited 
strictly by descent whose task is to maintain 
the ancestral rites for the good of the ancestors, 
themselves, and their descendants; on the 
other hand, it 1s also a group of people linked 
by agnatic kinship who live together in a 
single, demarcated area with resulting political, 
jural, educational, and other secular needs 
which have to be met in the everyday world. 
At this which he calls the ‘ community °’ level, 
the lineage stricto sensu is inevitably and 
closely involved with others: namely, the 
wives of its members (who in this context are 
most closely drawn in) and other local but 
non-Liao residents. We learn from ch. i1 that 
even including the wives, Liao lineage members 
(about 3,375 in number) account for only 
67:5% of the residents of the walled hamlet 
which forms the core or heartland of the 
village. There is thus a double sense in which 
Sheung Shui as à community differs from the 
Liao lineage as a descent group. Leadership, 
however, remains a Liao prerogative in both 
ritual and secular affairs. 

In ritual matters seniority is still the most 
important criterion. The senior male (by 
generation and age) holds a special status 
vis-à-vis the ancestors, to whom he is nearest 
both formally in genealogical terms and, 
probably, aotually in terms of the normal 
expectations of human mortality. He therefore 
leads the rituals at the spring and autumn 
rites, on the birthday of the founding ancestor, 
and at New Year. The then incumbent was 
82 years old in 1965. It is important to note 
that where ritual is concerned the units that 
take part or are represented are thought of 
strictly in terms of descent. Not where a man 
lives, but which lineage segment he belongs 
to by birth determines his membership. The 
Liao lineage in Sheung Shui as a whole 
comprises all the local Liaos but no one else. 
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Secular matters, which by their nature must 
affect anyone living locally whether or not he 
or she is a Liao, are under the control of quite 
different leaders. Exclusively drawn from the 
Liao surname, they are, and have long been, 
influential educated and wealthy men whose 
position, more or less informal and traditional 
in the earlier years of the British occupation, 
has become increasingly formalized and 
modernized since the second World War. The 
reorganization of local government inaugurated 
by the British in 1949 has led to the creation 
of a rather complicated system for electing a 
Village Council of 31 members from among 
whom 3 are then further elected to be Village 
Representative and Deputy Representatives 
respectively. Village Representatives sit on 
the officially sponsored Rural Committees and 
the New Territories advisory body known as 
the Heung Yee Kuk. Their leadership there- 
fore has a new component of official recognition, 
and their power and prestige are corre- 
spondingly enhanced. In practice it seems 
that wealth rather than anything else is now 
the criterion for office. The 1965 Village 
Representative is a comparatively young man, 
of solid mcome and wide business and personal 
contacts as well as very real abihty. It is 
important to notice, too, that the system of 
voting in Sheung Shui is by secret ballot and 
that the system of electing by hamlets ensures 
that the members of the Village Council 
represent localities rather than lineage 
segments. 

At first sight, it would seem that the 
problem of reconciling ‘ traditional’ lineage 
seniority with ‘modern’ dynamism has been 
solved by allowing the former to dominate the 
sphere of ritual while giving the latter control 
over secular matters. To some extent this is 
the case, but Dr. Baker is quick to point out 
that the situation is not in fact so clear-cut. 
On the one hand the ritual senior does main- 
tain a nominal superiority even in ‘ com- 
munity’ affairs, on the other hand (and far 
more importantly) the secular leaders keep 
final control over even ritual matters. Not 
only do they participate in major ceremonies, 
they also control the income, expenditure, and 
m the last resort the very existence of the 
ritual groupings through the fact that they 
control their funds. The most important fund 
of all, the trust on which the lineage as a whole 
depends, 18 now unequivocally under the 
control of the elected Village Council. 

The analysis seems essentially plausible, and 
fits well with my own observations in another 
part of the New Territories. My only cavil 
would be about the novelty of the situation. 
It seems to me much more likely that in a 
wealthy and highly differentiated lineage the 
so-called ‘elders’ were always in this kind of 
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eclipse. What has changed is less the over-all 
balance of power than the type of person 
assuming secular leadership. When old-style 
scholar-gentleman gives place to modern 
businessman one of the likely corollaries 1$ a 
lessening emphasis upon traditional ritual, not 
necessarily because the modern secular leader 
is more powerful in the lineage than his 
predecessor but because he is less interested 
in and knowledgeable about the rites. The 
two features of the modern secular leaders that 
seem to me to be most significantly new are 
first the greater prestige and manoeuvrability 
that their official position gives them per- 
sonally in the New Territories at large, and 
second the fact that within the village they 
preside over an increasing number of people 
who are not members of the lineage (or their 
wives) and who have no say at all in the 
elections. Since the early 1950's, Sheung Shui 
has seen & considerable shift in population as 
non-Liao immigrants have come in and Liao 
emigrants have moved out. Two-fifths of the 
people were (p. 212) outsiders to the lineage. 
Dr. Baker is probably wise to draw attention 
in his final chapter to a ‘ possible flash-point 
for an outsiders’ revolt’ (p. 213). 

The term ‘segmentation’ refers to sub- 
division of the kind in which the subsections 
(segments) are both similar to each other in 
form and though separate in certain respects 
-are yet stil united in others as continuing 
sub-units of the parent body. In a segmentary 
lineage system the segments are in effect smaller 
scale lineages, ‘ nesting’ as it were inside one 
another rather like Russian dolls. In a 
patrilineal lineage system each male is 
potentially the starting-point of a new lineage 
segment, and in an ideal copy of the genea- 
logical model segmentation would occur 
symmetrically in every generation. This 
would produce a series of balanced segments 
eternally held in tension between the opposition 
of their separate interests and the unity of 
their combined membership in lineages of 
higher order. Any one living individual would 
be a member of as many lineages as there were 
generations between himself and the one 
original founding ancestor from whom the full 
parent lineage (the maximal lineage) claimed 
descent. In practice, of course, the accidents 
of birth and death alone make it extremely 
unlikely that any actual example of segmenta- 
tion should match the genealogical model. 

In the Chinese system, approximation to the 
model is even less likely to occur than in some 
others, for, as Freedman demonstrated in the 
works already mentioned, lineage segmenta- 


tion in China is by no means automatic.. 


Indeed, it need not occur at all. There are, it 
seems, entirely unsegmented lineages. They 
are usually small and poor. Wealth is in fact 
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necessary for this kind of differentiation. A 
new segment can only be formed after a 
positive decision to place a certain amount of 
property, usually land, in trust for the purpose 
of providing ritual recognition at the appro- 
priate annual rites for an ancestor nearer than 
the original founder who has not previously 
been so honoured. Dr. Baker explains clearly 
how such trusts may or may not be used to 
set up ancestral halls, and describes in fair 
detail the actual segments that have been 
created in this way among the Liaos of Sheung 
Shui. He analyses also the varying wealth of 
the Liao lineage segments, and discusses at 
length and most interestingly the process by 
which they become fully stabilized. 

What is missing from his analysis is a 
discussion of the initial process of decision- 
making. What is it that brings it about that an 
individual, or a group of brothers and/or 
cousins, wants to set aside property (which 
would otherwise remain in their own possession 
and devolve eventually upon their sons) in 
perpetuity ? Though he considers the matter 
(p. 113), the data Dr. Baker gives us do not 
fully explain the pay-off. Perhaps it is too 
much to have hoped that a field-worker in the 
1960’s would have had the chance to sit in on 
actual decision-making sessions of this kind. 
Perhaps, too, it is here that the failure to 
consider family as well as lineage shows its 
weakness. Whatever the conceptual differences 
between them, families are, after all, essential 
prerequisites for the existence of lineages, for 
they produce both the members and the 
wealth on which lineages are founded. Leaving 
them out altogether makes full understanding 
impossible. 

That being said, it is only fair to add that 
the later part of the chapter on segmentation 
(ch. iv) brings us back to one of the strongest 
features of Dr. Baker’s study: namely, his 
awareness of the need to relate believed-in 
genealogical connexions and the groupings 
based upon them to actual residential patterns. 
Here he turns from lineage segmentation, 
which in Sheung Shui is primarily oriented 
toward ritual, to locality segmentation, which 
has to do with the secular matters of where 
people live and how they organize their every- 
day relationships. The inhabitants of Sheung 
Shui to-day are distributed between eight 
hamlets, or in other words eight locally 
defined segments which together make up the 
village as a whole. It is true that there is a 
strong tendency for near kinsmen to live 
together, but there is no clear correlation 
between lineage segment and locality segment. 
Each of the hamlets is defined ritually as well 
as geographically (p. 123), the ritual involved 
being not ancestor worship but worship of the 
territorial deity found everywhere in Chinese 
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communities and known in English as the 
Earth God. Outsiders as well as Liao residents 
may worship the hamlet Earth God, and also 
the God of Earth and Grain who presides over 
the fortunes of the village as & whole. 

The result of the existence of two systems of 
segmentation is to provide every male Liao 
resident in Sheung Shui with & kind of double 
allegiance. As a Liao lineage member he is 
Joined with other Liaos in an ascending series 
of hneage segments culminating in the Liao 
lineage-as-a-whole; as a Liao resident he 
lives in a particular hamlet with other resi- 
dents who may or may not be fellow lineage 
members and who include also non-Liaos (and 
women). His most common daily contacts are 
with his fellow hamlet residents, with whom 
he takes part also (if they are Liaos) in the 
elections to political office described earlier. 
Thus, though lineage and locality membership 
may overlap, they do not coincide. (More- 
over, the lineage element in political organiza- 
tion 18 in a sense ‘ artificial’ owing to the 
continued exclusion from the formal political 
structure of the large number of residents 
who are not Liaos.) 

At the apex of both systems stands the Wan 
Shih T'ang, which is the ancestral trust (and 
hall) upon whose funds the lineage as a whole 
was founded. As we have already seen, these 
funds are controlled not by the ritual head of 
the lmeage (the old man of 82) but by the 
locally elected "Village Council under the 
leadership of the elected Village Representa- 
tive. In this there 18 no contradiction, because 
the trust’s income, which is large, is used for 
both secular and ritual purposes. At this 
level, the overlap seems to be complete. 

Every study of a lineage system in action has 
come to terms with the problems set by the 
fact that lineage as such is a mental construct 
which is only partially suitable for translation 
into residential actuality. In other words, 
though people may think in lineages they 
live in localities and (even setting aside the 
question of how to classify the wives) it is 
difficult to keep all of a lineage’s membeis 
together in one place for any length of time 
and to keep outsiders out. It is a strength in 
Dr. Baker’s work that he sees clearly the 
distinction between lineage as a descent group 
which is oriented mainly towards ancestor 
worship (which he calls the ‘ kinship-ritual ? 
aspect of the lineage) and lmeage as the core 
of a residential grouping, with which it does 
not coincide and which includes outsiders too, 
which 1s concerned with everyday relation- 
ships and politico-administrative organization 
(which he calls the ‘community’ aspect). 
' It is clear that the distinction is & real one for 
Sheung Shui, and in the way in which he uses 
it in his general analysis it has very con- 
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siderable heuristic power. I am less sure that 
I follow him in his view that the trend towards 
the dommation of the ‘community’ aspect 
over the ‘ kinship-ritual ° aspect is essentially 
new. Granted the secularming influence of 
modern education, higher standards of living, 
contacts with the cities, and so on, and 
granted also the greater demand for public 
works, etc., in the twentieth century, I would 
still expect ‘community’ to have been the 
dominant aspect even in the past. 


BARBARA E. WARD 


KennetH B. Pyre: The new genera- 
tion in Mew» Japan: problems of 
cultural identity, 1885-1895. xi, 240 
pp. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
75s.) 


The earlier part of the Meiji period, Mr. Pyle 
observes, saw in Japan a rapid departure from 
traditional patterns and institutions, such as 
brought about a substantial ‘ historical and 
cultural dislocation '. This was felt especially 
by young men of an age to contrast the 
traditionalist temper of their upbringing in the 
home with the Western-oriented education 
they received in the new schools, who were led 
thereby into a search for ‘ a national identity ' 
which might reconcile cultural borrowmg with 
nationalist pride. It was a search which led 
in two different directions. For those who, 
under the leadership of Tokutomi Soho, 
organized a society called the Minyiisha in 
1887, it involved an assertion that Japan, by 
copying the West in almost every sphere, was 
not merely emulating a superior, but following 
a line of development from barbarism to 
civilization which had universal application 
and validity. To do so was neither treacherous 
nor weak. It was progressive. Against this, 
another group, the Setkydsha, led by men like 
Miyake Setsurei and Kuga Katsunan, held that 
such Westernization was degrading, because it 
imputed inferiority to Japan, and unrealistic, 
because factors of environment and history 
made it impossible to create in Japan a society 
that was truly Western. They put forward 
instead—at least in one formulation—the idea 
of a world, rather than Western, civilization, to 
which Japan could make her own unique 
contribution by emphasizing, not discarding, 
elements of her cultural heritage. 

In this book Mr. Pyle examines the debate 
which took place between these two groups in 
the decade after 1885, drawing the greater part 
of his material from the journals with which 
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they were chiefly linked: for the Minyüsha, 
Kokumin no tomo and Kokumin; for the 
Seikyôsha, Nihonjin and Nihon. In the first 
four chapters he considers the leadership and 
background of the groups, together with the 
nature of the problems to which they addressed 
themselves, notably those which were related 
to & growing national consciousness. He then 
turns to a discussion of the debate as it centred 
on particular themes: treaty revision; 
education; Asia and ambitions of empire; the 
Sino-Japanese war of 1894-5. The change 
which took place during these years in the 
outlook of Tokutomi, in particular, then 
becomes the basis for a concluding section 
which seeks to delineate the changing national 
mood, described as one from a Japan ‘ open to 
the world, trying new institutions, testing 
new values’ to a Japan ‘less tractable, less 
hospitable to social reform’ and having ‘a 
heightened sense of her own unity and exclusive- 
ness’. The shift in emphasis was marked by 
what amounted to victory for the Seikyosha, 
in that advocacy of ‘ Westernism ' virtually 
disappeared; but the emergence of ‘a far 
more conservative brand of nationalism’, 
focusing on the war of 1894-5, ensured that 
there would continue to be controversy over 
the appropriate balance between ' Western ’ 
and ‘ Japanese ’ elements in the country’s life. 

This is a good book, informative and often 
stimulating. It treats a subject of major 
importance. Surprisingly, it makes little of the 
possible comparisons with China, despite some 
references to Levenson’s work; and by treating 
separately in different chapters phases of the 
debate which in fact overlap and interlock, it 
sometimes becomes repetitive. A less complex 
treatment might have given greater clarity to 
the analysis of themes. This reader, at least, 
would also have liked to see an attempt more 
explicitly to put the material in the context of 
the longer term development of Japanese 
nationalism, to which it has an obvious rele- 
vance. Yet one is left at the end more conscious 
of value than defects—and that is as much as 
one can ask of any book, especially one in a 
field as difficult as this. 

W. G. BEASLEY 


WiLLiAM S. Cornyn and D. Harc 
Roor: Beginning Burmese. (Yale 
Linguistic Series.) xxiii, 501 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1968. $3.75, 35s. 


Beginning Burmese is a useful troduction 
to the colloquial language. It contains a 
preliminary section on the sounds of Burmese, 
twenty-five lessons covering a major portion 
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of the grammatical and syntactical materials 
necessary for learning to speak basic, everyday 
Burmese, and a description of the writing 
system. The work concludes with a short 
English-Burmese word-list, a shorter Burmese- 
English word-list, and an index of bound 
forms. ‘ . its vocabulary’, as the intro- 
duction states, ‘ though small, is built around 
a number of useful common situations and 
current topics ’ (p. xi). The whole is admirably 
and spaciously printed with almost no printing 
errors. 

The main aim of Beginning Burmese seems 
to be to enable the foreigner to express himself, 
simply but correctly, in the spoken language. 
In the reviewer’s opinion, the book is not, as 
the introduction claims, ‘a general intro- 
duction to the Burmese language’. It does 
not give information about regional or dialect 
variations, nor any preparation for the 
different style and syntax that will be en- 
countered when reading the written language. 
No attempt is made to explain the incon- 
sistencies of Burmese orthography, nor current 
problems caused by the rapidly changing 
political vocabulary and the coining of new 
scientific terminology. 

The method adopted in the work ‘ reflects 
the principle that you must hear a language if 
you are to understand it when spoken, and 
that you must practise speaking it in order to 
master its sounds and its forms °. To this end, 
each chapter (except the four review chapters) 
begins with a number of basic sentences which 
are to be hstened to and learnt. (Tapes of 
these are available.) The grammatical patterns 
involved are clearly but minimally explained, 
apparently following the maxim ‘don’t tell 
the student anything he doesn't need to know 
in order to form the sentence correctly now '. 
Then follow copious oral drills and questions 
based rather tediously upon the basic sentences, 
and finally a Burmese-English word-list. 
There is no expansion section where additional 
vocabulary could be worked into the new 
patterns, and there are no continuous passages 
of narrative or conversation for reading or 
listening to. 

The authors clearly attach great importance 
to the acquisition of a correct pronunciation. 
To this end they present the first 13 lessons in 
transcription, ‘ designed to help you remember 
the Burmese words as they sound’. Hence it is 
regrettable that the way certain of these 
sounds are described in the first section is not 
entirely accurate. The consonants written hn, 
hm, hng are not ‘ voiceless and aspirated ’, 
but are voiced nasals preceded by a quiet 
expulsion of air through the nose, i.e. pre- 
aspirated. The sound n is correctly described 


' jn the list of consonants as ‘ like English n in 


near’, but it is not pointed out that in closed 
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syllables ending in a nasal, e.g. htin: ‘ fire- 
wood’, ein ‘house’, -n represents, among 
other sounds, a nasalization of the vowel. 
Furthermore, the assimilation between a final 
stop or nasal and the initial consonant of a 
following syllable is inadequately described. 
The vowels are listed in such a way as to make 
it appear that Burmese has nine different 
vowel sounds. It is more important for the 
student to realize that the seven distinct 
vowel sounds occurring in open syllables, i.e. 
a, 1, U, ei, e, O, OU, are different from the eight 
occurring in closed syllables, i.e. a', i', u', 
ei', e', ou', au', ai’. In thei ‘ die’, ei is a pure 
vowel; in thei’ ‘very’, ıt is a diphthong. 
Finally, in the table of tone contrasts (p. xv1) 
CVS syllables (ending in a glottal stop) are 
incorrectly classed as ‘ plain final ’ CV syllables. 

The Burmese writing system is described by 
stages, from lesson 10 through to lesson 14, 
where for the first time the basic sentences are 
given in Burmese script as well as in transerip- 
tion. (Up to this point, those parts of the 
lesson material that & teacher whose mother 
tongue is Burmese would want to read have 
been usefully given in script following each 
lesson.) From now on the student can 
theoretically commence reading and writing 
in the script, except that the Burmese material 
included in the grammar sections appears only 
in transcription until the end of the work. 
This, together with the fact that, throughout 
the basic sentences and the word-lists, the 
transcription always appears before the 
Burmese, gives the student little incentive to 
learn the script fluently. On the other hand, 
it does enable the course to be used by some- 
one not wishing to learn the Burmese script 
at all. The word-lists, too, are arranged by 
English alphabetical order of transcribed 
forms. 

As far as it goes, the writing system is well 
described; unfortunately one or two sections 
seem to have been left out. The use of final 
ñ (to indicate =i, -ei, -e) is not mentioned, and 
no account is given of doubled consonants, 
ambiguous letters, and extra-systemic spellings 
found frequently in words of foreign (especially 
Pali) origin and essential knowledge for any 
student. 

Basically the grammatical analysis remains 
the same as that of Professor Cornyn's earlier 
work, Spoken Burmese ; it has been rearranged, 
with minor alterations, by Mr. Roop to fit this 
new book. The earlier work, being based on a 
rather restricted experience of the language, 
presented a somewhat oversimplified picture 
of the syntactical possibilities of spoken 
Burmese. <A considerable amount of new 
material has been brought into the revised 


course, but not always with the necessary ` 


revision of the grammatical analysis. For 
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example, the subordinating verb particle -yin 
‘if, when °’, is met with in lesson 11, and the 
“general particle’ -le: ‘also, too’, is men- 
tioned in lesson 5. In lesson 17 we are told 
that -yin-le: is a subordinating particle 
attaching to verbs in the meaning ‘if’. This 
18 clearly a case of two particles occurring 
together, as happens regularly with the 
sentence-medial ‘ general particles’, such as 
-le: ‘ also, too’, and «to. ‘ but, as for’. This 
latter is not introduced until Jesson 9, whilst 
the important fact of their complementarity is 
only pointed out in lesson 15 (p. 233). In order 
to carry on the very simple following exchange 
these two particles are essential: ‘ Are you 
Burmese ?' * Yes, I am; what about you?’ 
‘I’m Burmese too, but he is Chinese’. The 
statement about the occurrence of -pei-me. 
(p. 161) is maccurate; this subordinating 
particle meaning ‘ although ’ regularly attaches 
to nouns as well as to verbs. The sub- 
ordinating noun particle -mou. ‘ because, 
as’, does not appear in the index of bound 
forms at all, in spite of being frequent in 
everyday speech. In general the grammatical 
explanations, although adequate for the 
individual examples they follow in the text 
do not add up to a fully coherent and 
illuminating account of the syntax of collo- 
quial Burmese. 

It is surprising, after so many warnings 
against Europo-centred Asian studies, that the 
vocabulary should show so little awareness of 
the Burmese setting in which the language 
will have to be used. The student may well 
want to rent and furnish a Western-style 
house, or find out if there is a barber and shoe- 
mender in the village, but he will also need 
to understand such words as ‘monk’ 
(hpoun:gyi:), ‘paddy’ (hsan), ‘ get out of 
bed ' (ei'ya-hía.), ‘Buddhist merit ' (ku.thou), 
which are not included. However, the book 
provides a wealth of excellent basic informa- 
tion and vocabulary on forms of address, 
family relationships, dates (Burmese and 
English), the weather and seasons, food and 
eating out in a restaurant, going shopping for 
clothes. The monetary system is particularly 
well explained. 

The most disappointing aspect of the 
vocabulary is the lack of guidance about word- 
building, coupled with a failure to analyse the 
material which actually occurs in the text. 
The word-lists are compiled without the 
addition of forms which occur in second place 
in compounds, e.g. la.byei. ‘ full-moon ° (lit. 
‘moon full ") occurs, but the verb pyei. ‘ full’ 
is not listed. If some of the compound words 
and suffixes could have been given slightly 
fuller treatment the student would not just 
have begun Burmese but would have been 
really excellently equipped to continue. 
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Nevertheless this manual is to date the best 
introductory course for the spoken language 
that has been published in English. 


A. J. ALLOTT 


JOHN OKELL: A reference grammar of 
colloquial Burmese. (School of Oriental 
and African Studies.) 2 vols.: xviii 
240 pp.; [iv], 241-482 pp. London, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1969. 
£11 11s. 


Literary or written Burmese has for a long 
time been the subject of studies and descrip- 
tions, while the spoken language has gained 
attention mostly since the second World War. 
Thus if John Okell’s grammar is not the first 
book on the vernacular, it is a very important 
one and the most complete. 

The introduction of the spoken language into 
contemporary literature increases: the so- 
called ‘ spoken language ’ is now written, it has 
orthographic traditions, if still young, and its 
description was needed. This book has 
answered that need well. To make for easy 
consultation, there are several appendixes and 
an index which enable the reader to consult 
individual points. 

The part devoted to the classification of 
terms and to the grammatical description is 
shorter than the one devoted to appendixes and, 
to the index. For instance, one appendix is 
called ‘ List of h-non k verb pairs’ ; this alone 
shows how aware the author is of the general 
problems of the language, and even of the 
Tibeto-Burmese languages. Another appendix, 
called ‘ Distinctions and problems ’, deals with 
some larger problems of the language. He does 
not pretend to solve them, but presents all 
their elements as clearly as possible, and brings 
their issues into forms, at any rate, by 
numerous examples. Throughout the book the 
great number of examples, their variety, range, 
and relevance are most useful. They throw 
more light on Burmese than any explanation 
could do, especially since it is a language that 
the traditional grammatical terms not only fail 
to grasp but also obfuscate. On the other hand, 
this book attests to the solid, deep, and direct 
experience the author has of the Burmese 
language, and in turn transmits it to the 
reader. | 

The whole of Vol. 11 is a large index, referring 
each term to the Burmese grammatical class 
and description of Vol. 1. The index itself is 
illustrated by numerous examples, and this, in 
itself, is very enlightening. 

There are only a few minor points at which 
one might not agree with the author: for 
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instance, one might object to the principles of 
phonetic transcription of the Burmese script, 
which are justified only by British tradition ; 
when it was established, this tradition might 
have answered perfectly administrative needs 
of the early nineteenth century, but it neglected 
linguistic features which are pointed out by the 
author himself. For instance, one might object 
to the way th is used: English th corresponds, 


more or less, with a Burmese phoneme and has 


been traditionally used for rendering it; but in 
Burmese, aspirated stop consonants are 
distinct from non-aspirated ones, and the 
aspiration occurs between the explosion of the 
consonant and the following vowel, i.e. ph is 
opposed to p, th to t, kh to k. Unfortunately, 
as th was rendering a phoneme quite different 
from aspirated t, the aspiration was either not 
marked, or marked before the stop: hp, ht, hk 
and this tradition led to many confusions ; 
John Okell’s transcription is, at least, con- 
sistent, for it always uses À when the stop is 
aspirated, but it uses it before the consonant. 
However, there was a more recent tradition, 
followed by the large .Burmese-English 
dictionary, the first volume of which was 
published in London, in 1940, under the 
direction of J. A. Stewart and C. W. Dunn. 
The transcription system is explained at the 
beginning of that volume: ph, th, kh, are used 
for the aspirated stops and for the interdental 
spirant. 

Even if the author had to refrain from using 
new types, he could have chosen for this an 
ordinary letter still free for use, so that only 
one symbol would be arbitrary. However, he 
does use a special symbol for final nasal or 
rather nasalized vowel, which he writes with x, 
and identifies vowel + n with the French 
vowels of ‘un bon vin Jean’. This would be 
more or less exact if the author had specified 
the southern pronunciation of French. In any 
case, the palatal nasal n is not convenient, 
since the final nasal in Burmese is velar, 
however difficult it might be to localize (it is a 
weak implosive, the nasal farthest back). 

These questions are only & matter of 
phonetics, and do not affect the value of the 
examples, which are always written in Burmese 
script first. On the other hand, the author has 
shown a sensitive ear, in noticing the following : 
a few verbs and nouns, written exactly the 
same, are homonymous, except for their initial 
consonant, non-voiced for the verbs, voiced for 
the nouns, a very light difference in Burmese 
pronunciation ; I doubt whether anybody had 
pointed out this interesting fact previous to 
John Okell. 

Some of the grammatical classifications are 
not clearly justified, as the one into preverb 
and verb of a verbal pair, both terms of which 
seem to belong to the same category ; again, 
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the distinction between ‘ attribute’ and ‘ head ? 
is in itself quite good in a noun pair, but one 
might be surprised that attribute is placed first 
and head second sometimes, and the opposite 
other times, in a positional language such as 
Burmese, where the place of the terms does 
mean something. It looks sometimes as if the 
translation was a factor in the way the author 
distributes head and attribute. Nevertheless, 
he has clearly shown by numerous examples 
that a pair which has to be translated, in any 
European language, by noun + opithet 
(adjective), ıs in Burmese noun + noun, the 
latter consisting in a prefix a + verb. Why, 
then, in this case only should the head come 
before the attribute ? Doubt increases when 
we consider the meaning of such pairs: 
‘cow’ + ‘ yellow’ = ‘ yellow cow’, ‘ water’ 
+ ‘heat’ = ‘hot water’, but‘ sun’ + ‘ heat’ 
= ‘heat’, ‘water’ + ‘ purity ' = ‘ purity’. 

We must not forget the author has 
deliberately chosen not to solve all the problems 
raised, but rather to set them forth at the end 
of Vol. 1, after having given as many elements 
as possible to help toward their solution. In all 
instances other than this one of head and 
attribute, the consistency 18 remarkable, which 
is why we feel that this book 1s a penetrating, 
safe, and complete guide. 

DENISE BERNOT 


KENNETH WHITBREAD (comp): Cata- 
logue of Burmese printed books in the 
India Office Library. xui, 231 pp. 
London: H.M.S.O., 1969. £5. 


Copies of pre-war Burmese books aie 
scarce: the climate and insects of Burma give 
them short lives, and those that were carefully 
looked after in libraries in Burma were 
destroyed or dissipated in the upheavals of the 
war. This makes the India Office Library’s 
collection particularly valuable, and Mr. 
Whitbread’s clear and handy catalogue not 
only saves abortive journeys down Blackfriars 
Road, but is in itself a useful work of reference 
for material on the early history of publishing 
and printed literature in Burma. 

The library has some 2,800 works in Burmese, 
and though the compiler implies m his intro- 
duction (p. xi) that most of them antedate the 
twentieth century, a large number, if not the 
majority, date from between 1900 and 1940. 
Post-war publications are few. At the other 
end of the scale there are books published as 
early as 1873 (Dewagumbhän jat, p. 31). As 
well as books in Burmese, the catalogue covers 
à few works translated from Burmese. 

The main entry for each book, giving 
bibliographical details and a subject classifica- 
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tion, 18 placed under its title. The list of titles 
is followed by an index of persons (editors, 
translators, etc., as well as authors), and an 
extremely useful index of subjects. ‘The 
largest subject heading is Buddhism, with over 
600 entries. Among other interesting headings, 
there are over 250 plays listed under drama, 
some 150 novels, about 60 translations of 
jataka, and some 50 pagoda histories. There 
are only six literary periodicals, all published 
n 1919-21. 

The romanization employed is a system of 
transliteration, modelled on that used for 
Pali. Two titles wrongly romanized ‘ Myhé...” 
(p. 82) should have been entered after ‘ MAyó- 
khächwe: ° (p. 75). 

For reasons which the compiler does not 
indicate, books in Burmese which bear an 
English title in addition to one in Burmese are 
listed under the English title, and the Burmese 
title is not given. In a work otherwise so 
carefully prepared, the omission is regrettable, 
and the inconsistency surprising. There 1s, 
however, a worse aberration than this. Some 
personal names—the criteria for their selection 
are not explained—are given not in the 
transliteration of Burmese script, but in the 
provokingly  unsystematic ‘ Government’ 
transcription. This means one must look for 
many names in at least two places; e.g. Cin 
Tan (p. 148) and Sein Tin (p. 181), Bhe Mon 
Tan (p. 143) and Pe Maung Tin (p. 173) and 
Phe Mon Tan (p. 173 f£). One has to try 
Sin: Han and Them Han, then the pseudonym 
Jó-gyi and Zaw-gyi, before discovering that 
the library has no separately published works 
by this author—an extremely tiresome 
proceeding. 

This irritation apart, the catalogue deserves 
high praise for its pamstaking compilation, 
its clear layout, its freedom from misprints, 
and especially for its helpful mdex of subjects. 


JOHN OKELL 


A. Teeuw and others: Stwardtrikalpa 
of mpu Tanakuñ : an Old Javanese 
poem, its Indian source and Balinese 
Alustrations. By A. Teeuw, Th. P. 
Galestin, S. O. Robson, P. J. Worsley, 
P. J. Zoetmulder. (Bibliotheca Indo- 
nesica, published by the Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Vol- 
kenkunde, 3.) xi, 338 pp., front., 
5 plates. The Hague: Martinus Nij- 
hoff, 1969. Guilders 43. 


It is a privilege to review so well produced 
& book, on such an interesting subject, the 
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happy result of international co-operation 
between scholars who share most of their 
knowledge while developing their own special 
sectors. Part 1, nearly half of the book, begins 
with an elaborate introduction (pp. 3-66) and 
then presents text (for which seven MSS were 
used) and synoptic translation (pp. 68-157) of 
this late and extraordinary court poem 
(kakawin). In part mx (pp. 161-212) Drs. 
Worsley deals with the Indian source of the 
kakawin. Part mı, Four Balinese illustrations 
of the tale of Lubdhaka’ (pp. 215-308) was 
written by Professor Galestin. A glossary 
supplementary to the existing dictionaries 
(pp. 311—21), a list of proper names found in 

RK (pp. 322-4), a list of abbreviations 
(p. 325), a bibliography (pp. 326-30), and an 
index (pp. 331-8) complete the compositor's 
side of the work, but now follow the Balinese 
illustrations; fragments, by far the most 
extensive of which forms the coloured frontis- 
piece to the whole book. 

The Javanese court poems are the longest- 
living documented genre of Indonesian poetry, 
nowadays still composed in Bali as a continua- 
tion of a tradition reaching back more than a 
thousand years. Their metres are Indian for 
the greater part or are variations upon metres 
known from India; the authors agree with me 
that the Rämäyana, the oldest kakawin, ‘ may 
have been intended as a model kakawin, in 
which Indian principles of poetry were 
illustrated in Old Javanese’. And I agree 
with them that investigations on these lines 
in the more recent kakawina have not yet been 
pursued. Unfortunately, though from scores 
of existing kakawins some 10 have been made 
accessible in print and Dutch translation— 
Arjuna-wiwüha, Brahmanda-purana, Bhoma- 
käwya, Bharata-yuddha, Hari-wanéa, Nägara- 
krtägama, Niti-Sastra, Ramayana, Smara- 
dahana, Writa-sañcaya—only a few sarga of 
the Ramayana are available in English (JOI 
(Baroda), v, 2-4, 1955-6; BKI, oxur-cxiv, 
1957-8); moreover, they are not fully 
representative of the genre. This deals largely 
with mythological and epic heroes, their 
disputes, battles, and complications of love. 
Another feature is the didactic character of 
some of them: the Wytta-sañcaya (Kern, Brill, 
1875; VG, 1x, 1920), the Niti-Sdstra (Poerba- 
tjaraka, Bibl. Jav., 4) the Brahmanda- 
purana (Gonda, Bibl. Jav., 5-6), and now this 
Siwa-ratri-kalpa. Certainly the SRK concedes 
(more than) enough room to battles between 
the emissaries of Siwa, the Ruler in Heaven, 
and Yama, the Judge in the hereafter, their 
discussions, and a few erotic stanzas, but the 
stress falls upon the glorious fact that an 
uncouth professional hunter, never acquiring 
any religious merit, who by sheer force of 
circumstances passed a sleepless night in a 
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tree and unwittingly dropped vilva/bael leaves 
on an unseen Siva-linga, opere operato after his 
death is promoted to heavenly bliss, despite 
Yama’s efforts to have him plunged into the 
tambra goh-mukha, the copper cauldron of hell . 
adorned with the head(s) of (a) cow(s). The 
authors of this book for good reasons ascribe 
the poem to between 1466 and 1478, and put 
forward evidence leading to the conclusion that 
contacts with the South Indian capital 
Vijayanagara may have led to this stress on 
the celebration of Siva-rdtri. Neither Old 
Javanese literature nor more recent writing 
mentions it, though its ritual could recently 
be found in MSS from Bali (cf. my Agama 
tirtha) where moreover this observance is now 
being encouraged. In this connexion I might 
also mention koma, wel known from South 
India, merely mentioned in Old Javanese 
literature, still celebrated by Balinese priests 
in 1931. 

This text is extraordinary because of its 
subject (a despicable hunter as its hero), not 
because of its language, which offers the usual 
difficulties of grammatical and lexicological 
stumbling-blocks; for both of them Professor 
Zoetmulder's lexicographical work in progress 
on the language of the kakawins proved to be 
of great help. The authors succeeded in 
presenting & complete translation of their 
critical edition; in their notes to the transla- 
tion (pp. 146-57) they have amply discussed 
their difficulties and uncertainties. One could 
not have wished for more expert guidance and 
skilful handling. 

The same praise applies to the linking up 
with India, elaborated by Drs. Worsley; 
though no direct example could be found, as 
Manomohan Ghosh suggested for the Rama- 
yana, the connexion with Indian literature 
generally speaking and with Vijayanagara are 
made abundantly clear. 

The authors might have chosen Krsrayana 
or Partha-yajia when wishing to produce a 
kakawin and have linked up with the East 
Javanese mausolea and the reliefs of these 
texts chiselled there; instead they preferred 
to link up with India, the Balinese ritual of 
Siva-ratri, and (relatively) modern Balinese 
paintings on scrolls. Since detailed descriptions 
of Javanese chandi are not in short supply, but 
explanations of the amalgam of Balinese art 
and continuation of East Javanese sculptural 
and pictorial art are not easy to come by, their 
choice of SRK is a most fortuitous one. 
Professor Galestin, in his careful and exhaustive 
descriptions, leaves no detail unmentioned, 
presents us with Javanese and Balinese 
terminology, and is extremely cautious in his 
suppositions. His only sin seems to consist of 
an omission: p. 229, there is no mention of 
the forceful picture of Puspaka, scene 7 
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extreme right, text, canto 12, v. 2c and canto 
19, v. 3c, scene 9 to the left. The whole book is 
Jaudably free from misprints (Délém passim 
should be Delém; illustration 2b, scene 3 
kalintan om.); it does not suffer from bold 
assertions, but at the most from unnecessary 
caution (e.g. bhayabhya is väyavya). 

The bibliography is imposing, the mdex a 
good effort, the whole book a monument of 
learning, co-operation, and production. 
‘ Historians, archaeologists, anthropologists, 
sociologists and linguists as well as students of 
comparative religion’, as envisaged by the 
Editorial Board, can benefit from this book. 
Long life to the Bibliotheca Indonesica and 
the yoga of its authors ! 

0. HOOYKAAS 


JAAP Kunst: Hindu-Javanese musical 
instruments. Second revised and en- 
larged edition. (Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. 
Translation Series, 12.) xii, 156 pp., 
57 plates. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1968. Guilders 24. 


In 1926 Dr. Kunst gave a lecture to the 
Congress of the Java Instituut in Surabaya 
which subsequently attained some celebrity. 
By the time it appeared as Hindoe-Javaansche 
muziek-instrumenten, speciaal die van Oost-Java 
in the {following year it had already grown to a 
length of 203 pp. including illustrations. The 
Koninklijk Instituut’s decision to include this 
work in their series of translations led its 
author to undertake a more radical rewriting 
than 1s obvious from the phraseology of the 
title-page. Much new information on the 
instruments of the pre-Islamic period had 
come to light (notably in relation to the earlier, 
central Javanese kingdoms, so that the sub- 
title of the 1927 monograph could legitimately 
be dropped). Most unfortunately, Dr. Kunst 
died before the new version was finished. The 
text and the list of acknowledgements bear 
witness to the pains that have been taken to 
make the book the almost final word on its 
subject nevertheless. The editing has been 
ably completed by Dr. P. Voorhoeve and 
Dr. A. A. Cense. 

Dr. Kunst’s special achievement in this 
book and its predecessor was to give an 
historical dimension to organology—and so in 
the end to musicology—in a South East Asian 
country. This he did by exploiting every 
possible kind of evidence: archaeological, 
textual, and comparative. A few bronze 
instruments have been recovered from excava- 
tions. They are invaluable as evidence of 
tunings; but metallophones were less promi- 
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nent in ancient Java than they became with 
the development of the gamelan from the 
eighteenth century onwards. This is clear 
from the most prolific source of information, 
the monuments, though their eroded sculptures 
need to be interpreted by an expert eye (and 
even then the expert may be wiong !). Inserip- 
tions and Old Javanese literary works, again, 
contain numerous references to musical 
instruments. But these sources yield their full 
harvest only when brought into conjunction, 
and it 18 a tribute to Dr. Kunst’s perseverance 
and ingenuity that he was able to marry names 
and representations in so many cases. 

Since even those of us whose Dutch is 
halting must be familiar with Hindoe- 
Javaansche muziek-instrumenten through its 
photographs at least, it is hardly necessary to 
discuss the plan of the book at length. The 
instruments are considered in turn under the 
class heads of chordophones, aerophones, 
membranophones, and (naturally the largest 
section) idiophones. A final chapter examines 
18 terms for unidentified instruments or 
ensembles. Tables include a chronological 
list of relevant dated texts—this owing much 
to the researches of L.-C. Damais—one of 
undated texts, and another chronological hst 
of representations and survivmg instruments. 
The whole 1s greatly enhanced by the plates, 
which in all contain 121 illustrations covering 
both archaeological and modern comparative 
material. 

The flavour of the book lies in its detail, and 
1$ bound to escape the net of a short review. 
The author steers past the complications of 
bhéri-shaped mrdanggas and mrdangga-shaped 
bhèris, and deals felicitously with such 
marginalia as the taluktak, an automatic 
warning device which has grown into a true, 
but aleatory, musical mstrument. At p. 68 he 
has noticed a word of archipelago Sanskrit 1n 
a Mon inscription, and has convincingly 
identified the instrument it refers to. 

On one point the reviewer believes Dr. Kunst 
is, excusably, wrong. The instruments 
portrayed on the Borobudur reliefs and 
discussed at pp. 18 ff. which he takes to be 
stick-zithers are, to anyone who has seen one, 
almost certainly musical bows of the hand-held 
attached-resonator type. These were known 
to us hitherto from southern Africa! The 
function of the half-gourd 1s to permit the 
selective resonation of harmonics (pace Sachs ; 
see Galpin Soc. J, x1x, 1966, 98), while the 
anomalously mounted 'tuning-peg' is more 
probably a fixed string-post as in the morpho- 
logically similar phin nám idw and sediav of the 
mainland. These latter are not, incidentally, 
quite * the identical instrument ’, since the note 
sounded is determined by pressure on the 
flexible string-post as is the fundamental on 
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the Vietnamese dàn dóc huyén; sediav players 
occasionally exploit harmonics, as dan dóc 
huyén players do continuously. The Khmer 
word sediav is apparently borrowed from 
Cham; so the mainland instruments may be 
Indonesian in origin. 

H. L. SHORTO 


Hans Penta (tr.): Hikajat Atjeh : dre 
Erzählung von der Abkunft und den 
Jugendjahren des Sultan Iskandar 
Muda von Atjeh (Sumatra). (Veróffent- 
lichungen des Ostasiatischen Seminars 
der Johann-Wolfgang-Goethe Univer- 
sität, Frankfurt/Main. Reihe A: 
Stidostasienkunde, Bd. 2.) vi, 207 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1969. 
DM 24. 


In 1958 Dr. Teuku Iskandar, himself an 
Achinese, published in the Hague De Hikajat 
Atjéh, an. annotated edition of a seventeenth- 
century court scribe’s Malay panegyric dealing 
with the antecedents and early life of the great 
Sultan Iskandar Muda of Acheh, who reigned 
from 1607 to 1636. About 12 pp. of the 
original manuscript are mainly dynastic myth 
(including details of descent from Visnu and 
from Alexander the Great); about 115 pp. are 
mainly a very confused history of Acheh 
(with some dates) from its birth, which 
occurred at about the time of the fall of Malacca 
to the Portuguese (1511) to the early 
seventeenth century ; and about 160 pp. seem 
to be merely outrageous flattery of Iskandar 
Muda. 

Dr. Penth in his book gives a German 
translation of Teuku Iskandar’s text and 
endeavours, in the light of contemporary 
records in Portuguese, Dutch, and English, to 
add to his historical deductions. 

The century covered involved two prolonged 
human struggles—first that between the 
crusading Portuguese and the ‘ Moors’ for the 
conversion of most of the Malay Archipelago ; 
and secondly that between the various little 
port states formerly subservient to Malacca for 
succession to Malacca’s former position as 
‘capital’ of the Muslim trading community 
operating (and proselytizing) throughout the 
archipelago. This promising material is very 
disappointingly treated in the Hikayat Acheh— 
to use the English-based spelling—but the 
chronicler’s clarm to the victory of Acheh in 
both fields is a just one, if somewhat over- 
imaginatively expressed: ‘ The Sultan of Rum 
[i.e. Turkey] put his hands over his face as 
if to give thanks to God: and he said... 
“ O Viziers . . . m ancient times two mighty 
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Muslim kings were brought into this world by 
God Most High; one was God's Prophet 
Sulaymàn and the other was Iskandar.... 
In our days also there are two mighty kings .... 
In the West, I am the Great King; in the 
East, Sri Sultan Perkasa Alam [another name 
for Iskandar Muda—‘ Alexander the Younger '] 
is the Great King who enforces the religion of 
God and the religion of the Prophet of God ” '. 

Dr. Penth rightly concludes that the 
Hikayat Acheh is only of limited value as an 
historical source. He adds that in certain cases 
it offers valuable supplementation to other 
sources. But the case of Dong Dawis and Dong 
Tumis (or Tomis), on which he has done much 
research, is not one of these. The Hzkayat 
Acheh says that they were emissaries of the 
King of Portugal who came to Acheh to 
negotiate for a fort, bringing with them two 
magnificent horses which, in all Acheh, only 
the 10-year old Iskandar Muda could ride. Dr. 
Penth searched in vain for mention of gentle- 
men who could possibly be Dong Dawis and 
Dong Tumis in the records of Vicente's and 
Nunes's visits to Acheh in 1599. Amaro’s in 
1600, and Furtado de Mendoza's in 1601. He 
finally concluded that the names, although 
prefixed by a phonetic attempt at Dom, were 
basically those of Master Davis and Master 
Tomkins (the former will be remembered by 
readers of Purchas his pilgrims) who, as ship’s 
officers, accompanied Cornelis de Houtman 
on his visit to Acheh in 1599 (when he was 
killed by the Achinese). They are unlikely to 
have brought magnificent horses as presents 
for the Sultan or to have represented the King 
of Spain and Portugal. But what was truth 
to the chronicler when a story had to be told 
about the Sultan’s youthful prowess ? 


E. C. G. BARRETT 


Sir RICHARD WiNsTEDT. Start from alif, 
count from one: an autobiographical 
mémoire. xii, 186 pp., front. Kuala 
Lumpur, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1969. 75s. 


The manuscript of this fragmentary book 
was found by Lady Winstedt after Sir Richard’s 
death in 1966, but it seems to have been written 
many years earlier. It has been provided with 
an introduction by Tan Sri Haji Mubin 
Sheppard and published in Malaysia, evidently 
primarily for a Malaysian public. 

Sir Richard is remembered for a multitude 
of books and articles on the language, litera- 
ture, beliefs, customs, and history of the 
Malays, so the reader will be surprised to find 
the present book starting as follows: ‘ All 
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down the centuries, so long as the dead and 
old were sanctuaries of accumulated wisdom, 
there was excuse for enshrinmg their memory 
in ponderous tomes. Then came Darwin and 
shocked the world into thinking that sons, 
being further removed from the ape-man, 
were wiser than their fathers. ... The muck- 
rake was at work among the Dundrearies; 
under the frock-coat the ghouls of Vienna 
discovered the Oedipus complex . . .". Most 
of the book is in this very ‘ European’ vein. 
It disjointedly covers the period from 1902, 
when the youthful Winstedt arrived in Perak 
to take up his first appointment in the Civil 
Service of the newly Federated Malay States, 
to 1916 when, as Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion, SS and FMS, he visited Java and the 
Philippines with a view to recommending 
improvements in Malay education in Malaya. 
But the book is mainly about Europeans, 
expatriate and otherwise,, whom the author 
usually treats flippantly and cynically. He 
goes off * at every possible tangent, a symptom 
no doubt of my discontent with reality. I have 
always loved frontiers and ‘inaccessible 
knowledges and transcendencies’’’. To him 
these came to mean ' that Malay village life 
without science and without hurry that is so 
like life in a sailing ship, where such emer- 
gencies as occur have to be met by instinct 
that is quicker than reason but where ordinarily 
one lives at peace with clouds and sky, sunrise 
and sunset and one’s own soul’. At the 
beginning of the century, the Malay ‘ closed 
communities’ remembered the time when 
‘emergencies ’, caused by outsiders, had been 
all too numerous and they welcomed the newly 
appointed European District Officers and 
Assistant District Officers as links with an 
unintelligible outside world that had suddenly 
become helpful and friendly. As an ADO in 
Perak or a DO in Negri Simbilan, Winstedt, 
although a foreigner, was therefore welcomed 
as an elder of each kampong he visited in his 
district and had an exceptional opportunity 
of studying its characters and way of life which 
were devoid of any inferiority complex and of 
the ills which this phenomenon brings to the 
world in general. ‘ Anyone who has lived long 
with the perfect manners of the Malay becomes 
morbidly sensitive to shades of familiarity, 
condescension and brusqueness in the con- 
versation of Europeans .... The Malay is 
extraordinarily like any fine gentleman in his 
manner and like the average Englishman in the 
whimsical humour with which he faces the 
inevitable. He never blusters or raves or tears 
his hair or weeps aloud; im spite of a natural 
dignity and flair for ceremony, there is no 
shining armour in his mental make-up, no 
theatricality, no grand opera.’ Nervous tension 
indeed was there and sometimes took such 
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strange forms as latah but it was disciplined 
in more ways than one. ‘The Malay, while 
physically strong and of good courage, is of a 
very nervy constitution which appears to be 
controlled by teetotalism, marriage at puberty, 
quiet living and the fatalism of his religion.’ 
But because the kampong people were ‘ with- 
out science ° the wizard was allowed to indulge 
his neuroses with their mixed aboriginal, 
Hindu, and Islamic background: ‘ Every 
belief and trick of the Malay pawang has been 
encountered and diagnosed by Jung in his 
Zurich consulting-room. But while in Switzer- 
land & hysterical person is called abnormal, in 
the vast spaces of Asia he is termed sacred, and 
his contact with the spirit world marks him 
for the profession of healer, exorcist and 
diviner ’. 

Perhaps the nature of the quotations above 
will help to explain the dualities of interests 
and attitudes which are inherent in this book 
and which were to continue throughout the 
long and distinguished life of a pioneer in many 
aspects of a simple and charming civilization 
from which we Europeans have much to learn. 


E. C. G. BARRETT 


Mitton E. OsBorne: The French 
presence in Cochinchina and Cambodia: 
rule and response (1859-1905). xvii, 
379 pp. Ithaca and London: Cornell 
University Press, 1969. $5.75. (Eng- 
lish agents: IBEG Ltd. 91s.) 


There has been a good deal of historical 
writing during the last two decades on the 
causes and motives of Western colonial 
expansion; much less has been written, at 
least in relation to South East Asia, on the 
developing nature of colonial rule once the 
Europeans were in possession. Dr. Osborne’s 
study, however, falls into this second category, 
and deals with the development of French 
power and administration in the two neigh- 
bouring countries of Cambodia and southern 
Viét-Nam, or Cochinchina, during the first 
40-50 years after the colonial conquest. The 
reasons for including both countries in a single 


‘study are chronological rather than cultural, 


and Vietnamese specialists in particular may 
well feel that a great deal was lost by the 
omission of central and northern Viét-Nam, 
which were not conquered by France until 
after 1880. Inevitably the coupling of Cambodia 
and Cochinchina in this way has meant a 
considerable emphasis on the French point of 
view, although 1t is interesting that the author 
concentrates on the administrators in Indo- 
china rather than on the view from Paris. 
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But he has by no means neglected the internal 
politics and societies of the two areas, and one 
of his principal purposes is to point out the 
great contrast between their respective 
experiences of colonial rule during his period. 
The contrast is indeed very instructive. 

In the part of the book dealing with 
Cambodia, the main concentration is upon the 
royal court at Phnom Penh, and on the 
relationship between the French and King 
Norodom (1860-1904). Dr. Osborne examines 
the gradual growth of French power in the 
1860’s and 1870’s, deals with the Cambodian 
rising which was provoked by the attempt to 
take more complete power in 1884, and 
explains the importance of the ‘coup’ of 
1897 by which the French finally destroyed 
Norodom’s remaining power. In so doing, he 
indicates that the French method was to work 
through the council of ministers, and to 
obtain control of appointments to the Cambo- 
dian bureaucracy, rather than to attempt 
direct colonial rule. The atmosphere of the 
Cambodian court comes across very well; it is 
a pity that the author does not attempt a 
comparison between it and the Siamese court 
of Norodom’s contemporary Rama V, especially 
in view of his remarks about the strong 
influence on King Norodom of his early 
education in Bangkok. For Norodom appears 
as a much more conservative figure than 
Chulalongkorn, and it was not until after his 
death that the French were able to introduce 
the kind of reforms in education, for example, 
for which the Thai king is famous. Indeed 
apart from the increasing migration of Chinese 
and Vietnamese, with French encouragement, 
the degree of colonial influence on the society 
and culture of Cambodia before 1904 was 
probably quite small. Dr. Osborne suggests, 
moreover, that the institution of monarchy (as 
against the power of the king) was almost 
certainly stronger at the end of Norodom’s 
reign than at the beginning. 

In Viét-Nam, the most direct comparison 
with these events in Cambodia would have 
been a study of the French policy towards the 
monarchy of Hué after about 1885: it would 
indeed have been interesting to discover why 
in that case the colonial impact weakened the 
monarchy so much that by 1920 it was 
ceasing to be a focus of Vietnamese loyalty. 
But Dr. Osborne has chosen to limit his 
attention to Cochinchina, which was detached 
from the rest of Viét-Nam immediately after 
its conquest by France in the period 1862-7, 
and which was deserted by its principal 
Vietnamese officials. The French had to 
create a colonial administration there, and the 
result was as different as possible from their 
effect on Cambodia. In consequence, the 
emphasis in the chapters of the book which 
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deal with Cochinchina is also strikingly 
different. Here we are shown the French 
dealing with Vietnamese who were not of the 
traditional ruling class, but who were in many 
cases converts to Catholicism and welcomed 
French rule in preference to the persecution 
they had experienced before 1860. In particular 
the author concentrates on such themes as 
the development of the colony’s legal system, 
which became a mixture of French and 
Vietnamese elements by the 1880’s; and the 
replacement of Chinese characters by the 
romanized quôc-ng& script as the medium of 
education. Changes such as these meant that 
by the early twentieth century Cochinchinese 
society was very different from what it had 
been under Tw-Dirc before 1860. It had a new 
élite, or men who, though not allowed any real 
power by the French, had a strong sense of the 
value of French learning for the eventual 
renovation of Viét-Nam. The attempt to 
understand the point of view of these people, 
whose role is largely ignored by Vietnamese 
nationalist historiography, is one of the most 
worth-while aspects of the present study and 
it is unfortunate that the treatment of them 
is not more detailed. 

All in all this is a useful contribution to the 
history of South East Asia. If it has faults, 
they lie in the limitation of its scope, not in 
anything that is actually said. 

R. B. SMITH 


RAYMOND FIRTH: [Studies in Trkopia’ 
religion. Vol. 2.] Tikopia ritual and 
belief. 374 pp., 8 plates. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1967. 
63s. 

RaymonpD FTH: [Studies in Tikopia 
religion. Vol. 1.] The Work of the 
Gods in Tikopia. Second edition with 
new introduction and epilogue. (Lon- 
don School of Economics. Mono- 
graphs on Social Anthropology, Nos. 
1-2.) viu, 490 pp., front., 8 plates. 
London: University of London, 
Athlone Press; New York: Humani- 
ties Press Inc., 1967. 57s. 6d. 


In 1928-9 Professor Raymond Firth, then a 
young post-graduate student of Malinowski’s, 
spent a year engaged in anthropological 
field-work on the island of Tikopia. Far to the 
east of the Solomon Islands and due north of 
the New Hebrides, Tikopia is one of the 
Polynesian outliers, a name given to peripheral 
communities which because of their isolation, 
small size, and physical remoteness from 
Polynesia properly speaking, have long 
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presented intriguing problems for anthropo- 
logists and linguists. 

Raymond Firth had the necessary qualities 
of character to overcome the problems of 
loneliness and isolation (he was entirely cut off 
from contact with Europeans for almost the 
whole of 12 months). He overcame also the 
resistance of the islanders to inquiries into the 
nature of their indigenous religion, which, 
though still accepted by the majority and as 
yet largely unchanged, was already challenged 
by Christianity. Because as a New Zealander 
he already knew Maori on his arrival and was 
therefore soon able to do his work entirely in 
Tikopian, because he succeeded in winning 
the confidence and friendship of the senior clan 
chief (who was also the religious leader of the 
island), and in addition because he was an 
extremely hard and dedicated field-worker, 
Firth reaped an astonishingly rich harvest of 
data. In due course these bore fruit in the 
shape of the classic textbooks which are 
associated with his name, to say nothing of an 
impressive series of articles dealing with many 
aspects of anthropological theory and practice. 

His richest harvest of field data from Tikopia 
had been in the sphere of religion. He had 
discovered a double series of highly structured 
religious observances, each lasting several 
weeks and celebrated biannually, one being 
associated with the season of the trade-winds 
(that is during the Southern winter) and the 
other associated with the monsoon season (i.e. 
during the Southern summer). Not only was 
this something new in Polynesian ethnography, 
but it was, and is still, unique. The relatively 
early conversion of the main Polynesian 
island groups to Christianity, as well as other 
profound cultural and demographic changes 
(in nearly every case long before the develop- 
ment of modern anthropology and the advent 
of the field-worker) had resulted in our being 
almost wholly ignorant of what Polynesian 
religion had been like originally m practice and 
in detail. We were, that is to say, wholly 
dependent on the reports either of transient 
and untrained visitors such as explorers (who 
necessarily often used second-hand evidence 
and were hampered by difficulties of language), 
or missionaries (whose own profession pre- 
vented them from gaining the full trust of their 
heathen opposite numbers—even assuming 
that they could ever be relied upon to be 
wholly impartial and objective in a matter so 
closely affecting their own avocation). 

The Work of the Gods is therefore in every 
sense a unique human document. Many parts 
of it are moving, inasmuch as they show, quite 
irrespective of the reader’s own position and 
conviction regarding experiences of a transcen- 
dental character, the rich cultural resources 
on which the human spirit is able to draw 
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even ın a relatively poor environment and in 
conditions of great isolation, insecurity, and 
ignorance of the outside world. Tikopia, 
that is to say, a tightly knit little world 
surrounded by endless ocean wastes, and until 
the second World War hardly ever visited, is 
perhaps symbolic of our own planetary fate 
so aptly summed up by Gauguin in a caption 
to one of his Tahitian pictures: ‘ D’où 
venons-nous ? Que sommes-nous ? Oü allons- 
nous ? *. 

When the original draft of the book was 
ready, another kind of uncertainty, namely the 
coming of the second World War, persuaded 
Raymond Firth to make do with a restricted 
type of publication. It appeared in 1940 in a 
provisional form as Nos. 1 and 2 of the newly- 
founded series of LSE Monographs on Social 
Anthropology. Owing to its appearance in 
wartime this first edition has not enjoyed the 
wider acknowledgement that ıt might have 
recerved in the normal course of events. It is 
to be hoped therefore that this second and 
definitive edition, under a single cover, uni- 
form with the other volumes which have 
appeared in the same series since 1940, will 
become known as widely as possible. 

Increasing communications and _ closer 
economic links with the outside world, the 
growth of population and the development of a 
market in labour, to say nothing of the effects 
of the second World War, and of the continued 
pressure of Christianity upon the indigenous 
religion, were bound to lead to a much more 
rapid rate of acculturation. By 1952, that is, 
a whole generation after his first visit, Raymond 
Firth was able to give shape to his long- 
entertained wish to pay a return visit to 
Tikopia in order to discover what social and 
other changes could be detected after the 
passage of more than two decades. Accom- 
panied by a research assistant, he spent 
several months on the island in 1952, meeting 
again a number of his old friends and helpers, 
including the principal clan chief and religious 
leader, now in advanced old age. Although a 
hurricane, followed by an acute shortage of 
food, to some extent prevented Firth from 
gaining an exact picture of what normal 
conditions now prevailed, he was able never- 
theless to gather detailed information about 
changes in religious belief and practice in the 
interval. 

The special interest of this second edition 
is perhaps the addition of a number of post- 
scripts to individual chapters, in which the 
changes noted between the 1928-9 and the 
1952 visits are summarized. Finally, in a 
somewhat melancholy epilogue, the author 
records a few of the further changes in 
religious belief and practice between 1952 and 
1966, roughly a decade after the conversion to 
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Christianity of the Jast-remaining heathens, 
and the final abandonment of the old temples 
and gods, 1966 being the year in which he paid 
his third visit to Tikopia. 

Tikopia ritual and belief forms a companion 
volume to the now enlarged Work of the Gods, 
and, together with a third volume (Rank and 
religion in Tikopia, published while this review 
was in the press), makes up three volumes of 
studies on Tikopian religion. 

Tikopia ritual and belief consists of a series 
of articles which, with one important exception, 
have all been published before. Since, however, 
the journals in which they originally appeared 
are not easily accessible, and since several of 
them (notably ‘The analysis of Mana’, 
* Totemism in Polynesia ’, and ‘ The fate of the 
soul") have been widely discussed and have 
had a considerable influence on anthropological 
theory, it is particularly useful to have them 
available now under a single cover. 

The new chapter, which recounts in detail 
the author’s investigation of spirit-mediumship 
in Tikopia, gives a vivid and absorbing account 
not only of a wide variety of séances with 
mediums both in 1928-9 and in 1952, but also 
of the important changes noticed on the 
second visit as a result of the influence of 
numerous conversions to Christianity. When 
he considers the significance of these pheno- 
mena, Raymond Firth gives a very good 
example of the uses and values of his analytic 
techniques as a social anthropologist. While 
not denying that these phenomena are 
irregular and fairly unpredictable in their 
incidence, and that ordinary common sense 
may discern personal motives of self-interest 
to the medium himself, Professor Firth is 
primarily interested in social causes and effects. 
Even allowing for personal and professional 
preferences and preoccupations, this approach 
to spirit-mediumship is necessarily incomplete, 
and it may leave the reader with the impression 
that a psychologist or a psychiatrist might 
have placed this fascinating material in 
better perspective. In actual fact, under the 
influence of structuralism, anthropologists are 
paying increasing attention to the problem of 
the socially determined parameters of the 
unconscious. 

The appearance of the third volume in the 
same series rounds off what is surely the most 
detailed and comprehensive description and 
analysis of a system of religious belief to be 
found in anthropological literature. 

G. B. MILNER 


A. PLOEG: Government in Wanggulam. 
(Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 
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Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Vol- 
kenkunde, 57.) xi, 216 pp., plate. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1969. 
Guilders 23.90. 


The Wanggulam are a ‘stateless society ' 
of about 500 people living in the central 
highlands of Irian Barat (western New Guinea). 
Dr. Ploeg understands their government in the 
sense employed by M. G. Smith—'“ the 
management, direction and control of the 
public affairs of a given social unit ”’’ (p. 66)— 
and in order te determine how this is effected 
he analyses the basic values which regulate 
Wanggulam notions of precedence and right. 
These he groups under four main headings: 
autonomy, reciprocity, competitive leadership, 
and partnership. Having described the scope 
of these principles of government, he reviews 
major social-anthropological theories of 
* stateless ' societies and suggests modifications 
on the bases of the Wanggulam evidence. In 
particular, he stresses the importance of 
competitive leadership as a governing principle 
among the Wanggulam and the relative 
ineffectiveness of kinship and other ascriptive 
bonds in determining political relationships. 
He urges that theoretical formulations should 
make more provision for a system of relatively 
great social fluidity, in which precedence is 
ephemeral and based largely on individual 
achievement. 

A limitation of the structural-functional 
approach which Dr. Ploeg employs is that it 
does not provide satisfactorily for the dimen- 
sion of time. We are provided, in effect, with 
a snapshot; its details can be explored and the 
significance of the pose deduced, but we do not 
in fact see what went into making the composi- 
tion nor what resulted from it, and for this 
Teason we may guess its meaning wrongly. 
Dr. Ploeg is particularly handicapped in this 
respect because there were no previous 
investigations of Wanggulam society and 
because his communication with the Wang- 
gulam was too limited to yield information on 
personal motivation which could have been 
used to develop situational analyses (see p. 187). 

At the other extreme, the historical approach 
is limited in terms of space. It does not allow 
& panoramic view, and we discover how 
societies change rather than how they work. 
We might, however, consider whether some 
situations lend themselves more to the one 
approach than the other, or whether perhaps 
some compromise between them might not be 
attempted. The Wanggulam, for example, 
first had sustained contact with white men in 
1956; thereafter their way of life seems to 
have undergone a dissolving change. During 
Dr. Ploeg’s first stay, in 1960-1, Wanggulam 
cultural self-doubt had. grown so great as to 
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produce & convulsive mass conversion to 
Christianity; during his second visit, in 
1961-2, another salvationist upheaval occurred. 
So rapid was the rate of change that it presented 
the author with the prospect of * a very tangled 
and confusing use of tenses’ if he indicated 
when a cultural feature had been abandoned 
before he arrived, was lost during his stay, or 
still existed on his departure. He solved this 
by deciding ‘ to use the present tense through- 
out except when referring to specific events 
which took place in the course of my field 
trips’ (p. 7). This is a bit like photographing 
an explosion and proceeding to discuss it as a 
steady state. How much of the marked 
fluidity of Wanggulam government was 
characteristic of the ‘normal’ structure of 
that society and how much did. it reflect that 
structure’s dissolution ? 

Moreover, although colonial government 
and mission were clear presences affecting 
Wanggulam governmental activities before 
and during Dr. Ploeg’s stay, they appear only 
on the very margins of his discussion, and their 
relationship to Wanggulam society is not 
really spelt out. His eagerness to envision the 
society free of outside influence lends an 
occasional naïveté to his discussion. Ilus- 
trating the limited authority of Wanggulam 
* big men °, he declares that * when communal 
action is taken, big men may have no promi- 
nent role at all, as appears for instance 
during the Sunday meetings organised by the 
missionaries ’ (p. 69). Meetings organized by 
missionaries are scarcely general instances of 
communal action. The missionaries aimed at 
destroying the way of life on which the big 
men’s prominence was based, and they gave 
precedence to the new generation of mission 
pupils instead of the traditional big men. 
Consequently, it is hardly surprising that no 
prominent place was allotted the big men in 
Sunday meetings; the question is whether 
their role was equally circumscribed in more 
traditional activities, and if so whether this 
reflected the state of affairs prevailing in a 
presumably more stable time before European 
contact or whether it represented the extension 
of cultural decay to that area of Wanggulam 
life. One cannot ignore outside influence when 
it plays a major social role, and one cannot 
disregard change when it has become an 
overwhelming fact—perhaps the overwhelming 
fact—for the community. 

RUTH T. MOVEY 


ALFÁ IBrânim Sow (ed. and tr): 
Chroniques et récits du Foûta-Djalon. 
(Langues et Littératures de l'Afrique 
Noire, 1.) [iv], 262 pp., 4 plates. 
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Paris: 
Fr, 48. 


This third volume in the useful Klincksieck 
series makes available to the linguist and the 
historian some of the important Gilbert 
Vieillard Papers which are on deposit at the 
Institut Fondamental de l'Afrique Noire at 
Dakar—texts and notes accumulated by the 
French administrator whose untimely death 
in the second World War was a great loss to 
Fulani studies. 

The texts, printed in the original Fula with 
a French translation, cover various aspects of 
the history of the Fulani state of Füta Jalon 
in present-day Guinea, from Karamoko-Alfa, 
who became the first almämi of Füta Jalon in 
1747, to the final French victory at the battle 
of Póredàka in 1896. A short introduction 
usefully explains the involved stratification of 
the Füta Jalon society of the period and the 
terms and titles with which the texts abound. 
There is also a chronological outline of the 
main events, and an appendix and some 
footnotes containing excerpts from various 
French publications dealing with the same 
events. Some of the texts are genealogies, or 
rolls of honour, catalogues of names or of 
events described briefly and allusively in the 
style of the praise-singer, others are more 
connected narratives describing particular 
events or reigns in somewhat greater detail. 

The texts are presented simply as source 
material, with only a few footnotes by way of 
historical comment, the reader being inten- 
tionally left to evaluate them himself from his 
own particular standpoint. This is fair enough, 
but it is a pity we are told so little about the 
actual sources of the Vieillard texts. Some 
clearly come from semi-official chronicler- 
griots, others presumably enshrine widely- 
known traditions; but the majority are 
anonymous, and where author or source is 
given, we are told nothing about his position 
or standing. This is presumably because such 
background information is lacking in the 
collector’s notes, and it underlines the diffi- 
culties in the use of this particular kind of 
archival material. 

Nevertheless we are fortunate to have such a 
wealth of material collected some 40 years ago ; 
one wonders, incidentally, how much of these 
chronicles and genealogies could still be elicited 
to-day. 

Some other questions also spring to mind. 
One would like to know, for instance, whether 
the contents of this Cahier 41 of the Fonds 
Vieillard were Fula documents in Arabic 
script, like so many of the religious poems, or 
were recorded by Vieillard himself in Arabic 
script, or in roman script like much of his 
other MS material; and if the latter, how they 
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were recorded at a time when tape recorders 
were not available (some of the texts read 
naturally, while others, more stilted, give the 
impression of dictation at slow speed). If 
roman script was used, how accurate was the 
transcription, how much editing of the actual 
texts (including the marking of long vowels) 
was necessary in re-transcribing the material 
in a modern orthography ? Given Vieillard’s 
proficiency in Fula and Dr. Sow’s own 
expertise, coupled with his family tradition of 
Islamic learning, one is fairly safe in accepting 
the reliability of the texts as published, as well 
as the acouracy of the translation, but confi- 
dence would have been strengthened by 
information on some of these points. 

A fairly full, but perhaps necessarily selective 
index of proper names adds to the book’s 
usefulness. But personal names, are, alas, 
often difficult to locate: many, but not all, 
are indexed under the clan names (‘ Ba, Bari, 
Diallo ’, eto.), which are not normally given in 
the text and would be unknown to many 
potential readers; some are indexed under 
their honorific titles, * Alfa’, ‘ Tierno ’, * M6di’, 
etc., while others are not; and again, ‘ Ba’ 
entries are in two parts, some at the beginning 
of the B’s, others after ‘ Bari’. The present 
reviewer has still failed to locate in the index 
the names of, inter alios, ‘Tierno Alillou 
Boüba-Ndiang? and ‘Almâmi  Boübakar 
Boundon ’, the source and subject respectively 
of two of the texts. This may be due to his 
own lack of perspicacity; but some notes 
explaining the procedure adopted would have 
been helpful. 

D. W. ARNOTT 


A. Courez and Tu. Kamanzi (ed. and 
tr): Littérature de cour au Rwanda. 
(Oxford Library of African Literature.) 
xi, 237 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1970. 60s. 


The previous writings of MM. Coupez and 
Kamanzi have accustomed us to their scholarly 
treatment of the subject based on extensive 
research. This book is no exception. The 
translations they have rendered in French of 
different types of the literature of the ancient 
Rwanda court are extremely good, and so are 
the introductory chapters and explanatory 
notes. Readers unfamiliar with Kinyarwanda, 
the language of Rwanda, will not fully 
appreciate how skilfully they have often 
interpreted the almost untranslatable, while 
advanced students of the Janguage, and even 
nationals themselves, will find this book 
fascinating and be stimulated to further 
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linguistic studies. The editors are perhaps the 
best authorities of Kinyarwanda to-day and 
we are privileged to be able to share in the fruit 
of their researches. The selected passages are 
printed in the original Kinyarwanda with the 
French interpretation on the opposite page. 
The comments and notes are at the foot of each 
page, which greatly facilitates rapid reading. 
Some may find the departure from the usual 
Kinyarwanda orthography somewhat trying 
at first, though it is without doubt more 
accurate and facilitates the reading of the 
literature, especially the poetry, as well as 
avoiding ambiguity of meaning. There are 
interesting maps and graphs and a helpful 
index at the end of the book. This edition is a 
pleasing one with clear type and a good arrange- 
ment of the material on the pages so that the 
book is extremely easy to read. 

Quite apart from its linguistic appeal, the 
book is of value for the light it throws on the 
little central African stafe of Rwanda, itself. 
This is necessary, of course, for the under- 
standing of the literature described, and it is 
done in a succinct yet detailed way, both in the 
early chapters of the book and in commentaries 
throughout. There is a chapter on the language, 
another on the country itself—the geography 
and agricultural background, another on the 
history and another on the social structure 
as ib was until the recent revolution which 
preceded independence. This revolution 
scattered the cattle-owning Tutsi race from 
whom this literature came, and put an end to 
the monarchy. The title of this book is ' The 
court literature of Rwanda ’, for it was at the 
court that it was encouraged and perpetuated. 
Young warriors were trained there, not only 
in the arts of war, but in the dance and in the 
mastery of their language. The poets enjoyed 
special privileges being direct servants of the 
king and not as other subjects the servants 
first of other overlords. 

The first selections of this court literature 
to be presented are from what is known as the 
‘ dynastic ritual’. The style of this is simple, 
and, with the exception of certain technical 
terms, the vocabulary used is that in current 
use. The ritual, however, dates back to the 
sixteenth century. It exposes the procedures 
by which the king acquired, preserved, and 
used the magical powers which assured the 
prosperity of the country. The secret text of 
the ritual was known only to four members of 
the college of ritualists—the abiiru—the other 
members retained each a fragment by heart. 
The dynastic drum figures largely in the ritual. 
It was in fact considered equal to the king in 
dignity. If the drum of an enemy kingdom 
was captured the country was counted to be 
annexed, though the reverse was not true. 
There were three groups of rites. The first 
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related to agriculture, bee-keeping and stock- 
raising, the second concerned the sacred fire 
kept at the court, the association of the 
country with the phases of the moon, the 
celebrations connected with the millet harvest, 
and the funeral rites of the cow kings; the 
third group were concerned with war, which 
Rwanda imperialism renewed ceaselessly. The 
extracts quoted here are from the ‘way of 
enthronement ' and the ‘ way of decorating the 
drum ' at the beginning of a new reign. 

Next follows a summary, in modern prose, 
of the history of Rwanda such as it was under- 
stood at the old court. The recording of this 
was made in 1957 and is interesting for its 
subject-matter rather than for its literary 
character. This is followed, by contrast, with 
an igitekerezo ‘thought’, ‘reflection —an 
historical recitation such as some of the old 
men still recite. The story in this case is a 
fictitious one, told originally to press a point 
with the king. These recitations were chanted 
by the professionals rapidly and without 
apparent effort, yet they made the audience 
feel themselves part of the familiar yet strange 
story. 

From ch. ix onwards, the literature presented 
is classed, for want of a more exact term, as 
poetry. There are three main types, warrior, 
dynastie, and pastoral, though MM. Coupez 
and Kamanzi consider the first two of these to 
be more properly rhythmic prose. The intro- 
ductory chapter to this group is one of the 
most valuable in the book and is basic to an 
appreciation of the rhythm and style of the 
poetry, which cannot, of course, be carried 
over into the translation. 

The editors have divided the ‘ warrior’ 
poetry into five main groups with examples of 
each. The first are really autopanegyrics— 
icyivugo ‘to speak of oneself’. They are 
recited, or rather shouted, brandishing the 
spear as if to impress the enemy. The speaker 
boasts of his exploits with conventional 
exaggeration. This type 18 current even to-day, 
but as the compositions usually disappear 
with their authors, there are very few of 
ancient date. The second group is the classical 
type which the young warriors learnt at the 
court. The third group might be composed by 
anyone, not necessarily a warrior, and agri- 
culturist Hutu often did, boasting of some 
imaginary exploits. The fourth type were 
parodies and the fifth a prose version of the 
above, but confined to boasting of past 
exploits. Finally in this chapter mention is 
made of the eulogies, the igisingizo ‘ praises’, 
which are offered by one to another. The 
choice of theme 1s free and even women are 
permitted to indulge in it. 

The pastoral poetry is the most interesting 
from the point of view of style and rhythm, 
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though our editors explain that the content is 
quite other than that which we would expect 
as Europeans. The purpose of the poems is to 
exalt the cows, for these played such a promi- 
nent part in Rwanda society, and were often 
the motive for war. Thus the poems tell of 
imaginary battles between two rival herds. 
The poets depended directly on the king to 
whom they recited poems in praise of the 
royal cows, describing the excellent qualities 
not only of these but of their royal owner. 
Eleven actual poets of this type are known, 
none of whom is earlier than the nineteenth 
century. If an earlier type of pastoral poetry 
existed all trace of it has been lost for there was 
no Official organization for its transmission, as 
there was in the case of the dynastic poetry. 

Until the political upheavals of 10 years ago, 
the dynastic poetry was the type which the 
Rwandais themselves held in greatest esteem. 
The object of the poetry was to exalt the 
reigning monarch and thereby to increase the 
prestige of the country itself. The first and last 
portions of the poems spoke of the living 
sovereign, while the middle section told of his 
predecessors. The oldest of these poems dates 
from the seventeenth century, but refers to 
events as far back as the fifteenth century. 
This type of poetry is the most difficult to 
translate. It is intentionally obsoure and 
hides the meaning by plays, and even double 
plays, on words. Some of the imagery is not 
even understood by those who recite it, for it 
has been transmitted mechanically for genera- 
tions and the meaning has been lost. MM. 
Coupez and Kamanzi give very helpful notes 
on the interpretation of the poem they have 
chosen. 

The last chapter of the book describes the 
various types of songs which are sung un- 
accompanied or with the cither, and brings to 
an end a book which will without doubt become 
a valuable book of reference for students of 
African literature. 

DOREEN J. PECK 


JOHN D. MurPxy and Harry Gorr 
(comp.): A bibliography of African 
languages and linguistics. vii, 147 pp. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1969. $4.95. 


The compilers have set out to provide in a 
single volume a select bibliography of the 
languages of Africa and Madagascar, including 
African dialects of Arabie, Creoles, and 
Afrikaans. Unhappily, we have still to wait 
for such a desirable reference aid; the present 
bibliography is short (the 1,218 titles enu- 
merated include many that are connected, e.g. 
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successive issues of the Advertising and Press 
Annual of Africa), uncritical, and ill-organized. 
It makes fundamental omissions, and altogether 
excludes periodical literature, except where 
offprints happen to be found on library 
shelves. 

The compilers state that they have listed 
‘ only those works which [they] have actually 
inspected and regard as potentially useful, 
even though their usefulness may be impaired 
by approach or by age’. Regrettably, no- 
where does there exist a collection on African 
languages comprehensive enough to permit 
inspection of every title deserving inclusion 
even in a select bibliography; the resources 
evidently available to the compilers have made 
the restriction crippling. Further, it is pre- 
sumptuous of a bibliographer in a field so wide 
to rely on his own judgement for evaluation 
without reference to more specialist works; it 
is an ill omen that the compilers appear 
ignorant of Clement M. Doke, Bantu : modern 
grammatical, phonetical and lexicographical 
studies since 1860 (London, Lund Humphries 
for International African Institute, 19465; 
republished London, Dawsons for TAI, 1967). 

Given their stated principles, it is not 
surprising that the compilers are weak on 
earlier work, and that the titles cited appear 
random. The slight Leitfaden zur Erlernung 
der Dualla-Sprache of A. Seidel (1892) is 
listed, but not his later Die Duala-Sprache in 
Kamerun (1904); similarly, of D. Wester- 
mann's work on Fula, his Erzählungen (1913), 
but not his Handbuch der Ful-Sprache (1909). 
Some gaps among more recent works might be 
explained by the delay before they are avail- 
able on library shelves (although their number 
is surprising) : for instance the Foreign Service 
Institute Basie courses in Fula (Lloyd B. 
Swift, Kalilu Tambadu, and Paul G. Imhoff, 
1965) and Shona (Earl W. Stevick, 1965); 
William J. Samarin, The Gbeya language. 
grammar, texts and vocabularies, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1966; Desmond T. Cole, Some 
features of Ganda linguistic structure, Johannes- 
burg, Witwatersrand University Press, 1967 ; 
Serge Sauvageot, Le parler du Dyolof : descrip- 
tion synchronique d'un dialecte wolof, Dakar, 
IFAN (Mémoires, 73), 1965. There can be no 
such excuse for the omission of L. E. Armstrong, 
The phonetic and tonal structure of Kikuyu 
(OUP, 1940). or Doke’s Report on the unifica- 
tion of the Shona dialects (1931). It is less 
surprising to find omissions of works published 
locally (or otherwise rare), though the defi- 
ciencies here could have been greater: for 
instance Wesley Sadler, Untangled Cibemba, 
Kitwe, 1964, xxi, 537 pp., is our only Bemba 
course with full tonal data; lexical work on 
Gambian Mandinka could have been repre- 
sented by D. P. Gamble, Mandinka-English 
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dictionary, Colonial Office, 1955, with Supple- 
ment, Bathurst, 1958, and M. I. Ashrif, 
English-Mandinka dictionary, Bathurst, 1965 
206 pp. (all reproductions of typescripts). 

On the other hand, the compilers seem 
sometimes to have included much that is 
trivial; one wonders for instance how many 
phrase-books deserve a serious mention except 
for the most poorly documented languages. 
Their entry for Bemba, if at all critical, would 
have eliminated E. Hoch (not Hock), Bemba 
grammar with exercises, on inspection of its 
table of contents alone. 

The bibliographical descriptions are on the 
whole adequate, but omit pagination. More 
annoying, details of editions are rarely given ; 
for instance, Hurel’s Grammaire kinyarwanda 
of 1951 is in fact the fifth edition, the first 
edition having appeared at Maison-Carrée, 
Algeria, in 1920, this being in its turn a 
revision of an article in MSOS, x1v, 3, 1911, 
1-189; a sixth edition of 1959 carries a 
preface dated 1930, presumably the date of 
the last substantial revision. On the other 
hand, different editions are sometimes entered 
separately without indication of their con- 
nexion, for instance the Bemba—English 
dictionary (Chilubula, White Fathers, 1947) 
and the revised edition The White Fathers’ 
Bemba—English dictionary (Longmans, 1954). 
As for volume details, the compilers fail to 
notice that M. Guthrie, Comparative Bantu, 
is in four volumes, of which only one appeared 
in 1967; they sometimes cite only one volume 
of several in a work (e.g. Coupez, Kamanzi, 
and Rodegem, Méthode rwanda à l'usage des 
Européens; H. Gaden, Le poular), although 
this may have been considered. 

Works are listed under language or under 
various general headings; no clear order is 
discernible among the titles under each 
heading. Languages are listed in a taxonomic 
order derived from the Handbook of African 
Languages (International African Institute) ; 
anomalously, Arabic, Berber, Bushman, and 
Hottentot appear in the chapter ‘Non-Bantu 
languages of northeastern Africa’. Occasionally 
the compilers have omitted a language title 
so that for instance Carreira and Marques, 
Subsidios para o estudo da lingua manjaca, 
appears under Temne rather than Mandyak. 
The compilers have usually succeeded in 
identifying languages in terms of the Hand- 
book; they have, however, confused Ngbaka 
Mabo and Gbaya Ngbaka (Maes’s work relates 
to the latter), and Gitonga is not the same as 
Tsonga (sometimes called Shitonga). The 
language names adopted are generally those 
of the Handbook, but occasionally deviate, 
following the titles of works cited. Prefixes 
are retained intermittently in Bantu language 
names. The language index includes alternative 
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names, but is far from exhaustive: Lomongo 
occurs but not Mongo, and Sherbro but not 
* Bulom (the name preferred by the Handbook). 

Cross-references are provided by the 
language index (there is also an author index). 
They are not always apposite: Cerulli, J 
linguaggio dei Gitangerd ed alcune lingue 
sidama dell'Omo refers to languages of the 
Ometo group and not to Sidamo. There 18 
little point in including journals such as 
African Language Studies (SOAS) and Africana 
Linguistica, (Tervuren) without listing the 
articles they contain. 

A bibliography of African languages would 
be more satisfactory if certain principles were 
followed: for instance, for ready reference 
languages should be listed alphabetically, 
perhaps within broad divisions (e.g. Bantu 
languages; non-Bantu languages of North 
and north-east Africa (with Arabic and 
Berber), West Africa, southern Africa (with 
Afrikaans and Malagasy); in addition to an 
index, a synopsis of language headings should 
be provided in taxonomic order (perhaps 
several following rival taxonomies); under 
each language, works should be listed by 
author and date; cross-references should be 
incorporated in the text; the bibliographical 
description should include pagination and date 
of first edition, latest substantial revision and 
latest printing; articles contributed to 
periodicals and ethnographic works with sub- 
stantial linguistic content should be included. 

NICHAEL MANN 


A. F. C. Ryner: Benin and the Euro- 
peans, 1485-1897. (Ibadan History 
Series.) xii, 372 pp., front., 8 plates. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
Ltd., 1969. 50s. 

W. G. L. Ranpres. L'ancien royaume 
du Congo des origines à la fin du xrx? 
siécle. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Études, Sorbonne. vie Section: 
Sciences Economiques et Sociales. 
Centre de Recherches Historiques. 
Civilisations et Sociétés, 14.) 275 pp., 
16 plates, 2 maps. Paris, La Haye: 
Mouton & Co., 1968. Fr. 37. 


Benin and Kongo, which shared a pre- 
colonial contact with Europe extending 
over four centuries, longer than any other 
major state in tropical Africa, stand never- 
theless at opposite poles in this relationship. 
For Kongo, the European impact was of 
overwhelming significance; for Benin, contact 
with Europe was, Professor Ryder claims, of 
merely marginal significance. In part this can 
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be explained by the location of their capitals: 
Benin, near the head of its fever-ridden creeks, 
was far better placed to contain European 
contact with the hinterland than São Salvador, 
over 100 miles inland from an exposed and 
relatively accessible coast-line. But more 
fundamentally, the contrast was determined by 
the earlier histories of these states. The great 
innovations and reforms of the Benin dynasty 
had taken place decades, perhaps centuries, 
before the arrival of the Portuguese in 1485. 
Internal specialization, a market-oriented 
commerce, military might, territorial expan- 
sion, and the distinguished tradition of brass- 
working were all long-established aspects of a 
state whose contacts extended north towards 
the trans-Saharan trade, and westwards, along 
the coastal lagoons, most probably as far as 
the gold-producing forest areas of the Akan. 
Kongo also possessed developed institutions, 
but nothing on the scale and intensity of 
Benin, and only in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century did the European presence 
on the coast overshadow for Benin the 
importance of its ancient inter-African 
contacts. 

The sources for Benin and Kongo history are 
therefore on the whole of a radically different 
nature. From the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries the European documentation, pub- 
lished and unpublished, is richer for Kongo 
than for any other state in Africa, including, 
I would suspect, Egypt and the Maghrib. The 
value of this material is, however, vitiated by 
its alien nature and there does not seem much 
likelihood of oral tradition greatly remedying 
this deficiency. For Benin, traditions are 
already of central importance and much 
further recording is urgently needed, whereas 
European documentation sheds but a thin and 
intermittent light on the major themes of the 
kingdom ’s history. While confining his research 
mainly to this latter source, Professor Ryder 
is himself keenly aware of its relatively 
limited scope, and his book sharply underlines 
the tragedy of the recent death of Dr. R. E. 
Bradbury, whose work on Edo institutions 
and traditions encouraged the hope that a 
thorough reconstruction of Benin’s history 
might be a fairly imminent possibility. This 
challenge must now be taken up by others, 
especially by Edo historians, and Professor 
Ryder’s present book will provide many 
invaluable starting-points. His first chapter is 
in itself a most stimulating statement of the 
main lines of the kingdom’s development in so 
far as they are already apparent, and the rest 
of the book consists of a careful, scholarly 
examination of the evidence relating to 
Europe's contact with Benin. The author has 
thoroughly examined the Portuguese, Dutch, 
and Vatican archives, and although many 
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stray and possibly valuable items still remain 
to be found in them, the cream on Benin, one 
feels, has probably now been taken. He seems 
to have searched far less thoroughly the 
French and English sources, which are 
increasingly important for the eighteenth 
century onwards: the records of Nantes and 
Liverpool may still yield much of value, 
though they are unlikely to change funda- 
mentally the main stages of European contact 
set forth here with admirable clarity. i 
Although predominantly dependent on these 
European records, Professor Ryder insists on 
the relative unimportance for Benin of Euro- 
pean activities. Undoubtedly this perspective 
represents a major and remarkable reorienta- 
tion compared to those writers who, using 
European records alone, tended to adopt the 
Eurocentric view-point of their source material. 
At points, however, one regrets that the author 
has not allowed himself to speculate rather 
more freely on the interconnexions of some of 
the developments that he records. One readily 
accepts that during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the Portuguese trade in inessential 
imports was of very limited significance to 
Benin, but 1s this also true of the rapid 
development of the export from Benin of 
African-manufactured cloth during the 
seventeenth century ? In the first place, this 
led to the granting of extensive credit facilities 
by the Dutch and English, which may at least 
in part account for the erosion of the Oba’s 
trading monopoly. Did this in turn influence 
the Oba in his decision to lift the ban on the 
export of male slaves, a decision which, 
one suspects, had profound consequences in 
the eighteenth century ? If so, these commer- 
cial activities on the coastal periphery of the 
kingdom may turn out to have been rather 
more important than this book suggests. 
This, of course, is mere surmise, but if the 
discussion of such hypotheses is eschewed by 
pioneer historians, it will be pursued by others 
far Jess well equipped to assess their validity 
than is Professor Ryder with his intimate 
knowledge and understanding of the sources. 
For Kongo there is little question of the 
importance of the European impact, though 
its exact nature has still to be adequately 
investigated. Dr. Randles is unfortunate that 
his study follows so closely on the heels of 
Daily life in the kingdom of the Kongo by 
Professor G. Balandier, for his approach is 
somewhat similar and inevitably there is a 
large measure of overlap. Particularly is this 
so in his description of the Kongo state’s 
political and economic organization, which 
constitutes the first third of his book. For 
although, unlike Balandier, he utilizes the 
important Portuguese sources, especially 
those published by Father Brasio, he quarries 
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little that is strikingly new from these, and 
although, again unlike Balandier, his descrip- 
tion has a chronological focus seeking to 
reconstruct the situation before contact with 
the Portuguese, in fact his sources for this 
introductory reconstruction are drawn from 
the whole period of contact, and his account at 
times suffers, like Balandier’s, from a failure to 
pay adequate attention to the date and 
provenance of the evidence. Thus Francesco 
da Roma’s description in 1648 of the nobles’ 
oppression of the peasants is used (p. 58) to 
support and. illustrate the assertion that the 
original population of the kingdom was 
conquered and dominated (probably in the 
fourteenth century) by a small group of 
Bakongo; but the Italian Capuchin, who in 
any case may well have somewhat overdrawn 
his picture, nowhere equates the nobility with 
a conquering Bakongo caste, and instead Fr. 
Francesco himself suggests that this oppression 
was at least in part a product of the Atlantic 
slave-trade. 

Following this introduction, Dr. Randles 
surveys the ‘ facts’ of European contact from 
1483 to 1900, and then considers some of the 
consequences of this encounter. The analysis, 
however, remains somewhat thin and super- 
ficial, Although he briefly describes, for 
instance, the tribute exchanged at Sao 
Salvador, he belittles its redistributive function 
and therefore misses the crucial challenge which 
the opening of the Atlantic trade posed to the 
whole political and economic system of 
Kongo. Despite some interesting passages on 
the introduction of American food crops and 
the weakening of central control over the 
provinces, his canvas—a mere hundred 
pages—is too restricted to develop any theme 
thoroughly, and the value of his work is 
severely limited by the fact that it rests 
almost exclusively on published materials, 
which, though substantial, provide merely an 
indication of the riches still to be explored in 
the archives of Europe and South America. 
Intensive research over a much more limited 
period, combined with a rigorous critical 
scrutiny of the sources, will alone establish a 
firm basis for historians and others to generalize 
from this fascinating story. 

RICHARD GRAY 


Max GLUCKMAN (ed): Ideas and 
procedures in African customary law : 
studies presented and discussed at the 
eighth Interhational African Seminar 
at the Haile Sellassie I University, 
Addis Ababa, January 1966. xin, 
361 pp. London: Oxford University 
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Press for the International African 
Institute, 1969. 55s. 


This book contains the 18 papers presented 
to the Seminar, preceded by an 80 pp. intro- 
duction contributed by Professors Allott, 
Epstein, and Gluckman, which makes use of 
the discussions which occurred in the actual 
meetings of the Seminar. 

It is an extremely difficult book for a single 
reader to review, for two reasons. Firstly, 
because the contributors are divided into two 
distinct categories: lawyers and anthropolo- 
gists. The interests, intellectual assumptions, 
experience, and terminology of the two cate- 
gories are on the whole diverse, and their 
papers are not, therefore, readily comparable. 
Secondly, the general quality of the papers 
varies tremendously. It would appear that at 
least some of the participants had at that time 


rather little to say, but that they had to say- 


something in the circumstances. This is a 
common feature of many such seminars and of 
their published proceedings; and no doubt 
the actual discussions and interaction amongst 
the participants in the Seminar were most 
valuable to them. Nevertheless, readers of 
this symposium will find rather poor material 
and inadequate analysis in some of these 
papers. Thus, this is a most uneven volume, 
just as volumes from the previous Seminars 
have been. Those familiar with its predecessors 
will therefore be prepared for the mixture as 
before. Readers will find some excellent 
papers by any standard, some useful contribu- 
tions to particular topics or to knowledge of 
particular areas of Africa, some run of the mill 
work which offers little that is new and often 
repeats previously published material, and 
some downright poor papers. With the 
exception of the last category, it is probable 
that lawyers and anthropologists will not 
altogether agree on the allocation to these 
categories. What is new, or worth while 
re-emphasizing, to the anthropologist may 
often not appear so perhaps to the lawyer, 
and vice versa. As an enterprise m mutual 
education, the Seminar and thus this volume 
can be justified specifically on that basis, for 
there 1s obvious need for it as both sides 
would agree. While this may well be the case, 
then, the book itself remains a rather hetero- 
geneous collection of papers without any 
discernible intellectual raison d’être of content 
and mode of treatment. To this reviewer it 
seems probable that, like its predecessors, the 
book will be important as the locus of some 
useful papers and references, and that these 
will differ for the two disciplines concerned. 
With some exceptions, the papers explicitly 
or in effect refer to some particular part of 
Africa, often to one or two ethnic groups. This 
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is understandable and often valuable. But 
there is an unfortunate tendency by authors to 
give the appellation ‘African’ to what is 
essentially local or regional. This seems to 
‘prejudice the question (raised in and by this 
volume) of what is common, if anything, in 
‘law’ (laws, processes, concepts, recent 
changes, ete.) in the geographical zone of 
Africa south of the Sahara. According to the 
authors of the introduction, in the Seminar 
‘hardly anyone remained sceptical’ that 
* general principles for all African law might be 
adduced” (p. 2). The papers themselves 
searcely support this, although the introduction 
seeks to put the case. It remains unproven if 
only because much of the good sense and 
valuable generalization presented there is 
surely applicable to other developing areas of 
the world which are dominated by small-scale 
societies and which have recently emerged 
from some generations of European colonial 
rule. 

Both in the important and generahzing 
introduction and in some of the individual 
papers, there is valuable material and analysis 
of both ' traditional ' and modern formal ' law ’ 
in court procedures and substantive law. 
There is, however, extraordinarily little on 
‘African customary law’ either as this 
continues to operate outside the range of 
competence of courts, or as it has operated 
(and sometimes continues to operate) in 
African societies when formal courts and 
adjudication are absent. This characteristic 
of the book results from the biases of Western- 
trained lawyers and of lawyer-oriented 
anthropologists. No doubt it correctly reflects 
the growing importance of formal institutions, 
procedures, and laws in the independent 
countries in the second half of the twentieth 
century. Yet, in a subcontinent stil! charac- 
terized by small-scale, peasant-type societies, 
and with a great des] of unwritten customary 
law, there should be rather more serious 
consideration of the more informal institutions 
and processes which remain wide-spread 
throughout the region. After all, there is a 
great deal in common between out-of-court, 
or non-court, processes of dispute settlement 
and the customary law involved between the 
various parts of Africa and of Europe and 
elsewhere. 

P. H. GULLIVER 


^ 


Joun Lyons: Introduction to theoretical 
linguistics. x, 519 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1968. TOs. 


Professor Lyons has produced a most useful 
and clear introduction to current linguistic 
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theory, though the meagre treatment of 
phonology may disappoint some readers. 
Because of this, it is not always clear how the 
author envisages the integration of phonology 
and grammar in the over-all linguistic state- 
ment. He discusses, for example, the ' phono- 
logical word ’, i.e. the phonological representa- 
tion of the grammatical word (or homonymous 
words), but it is not clear how the phonological 
word functions in the general phonological 
system. The author does not tell us anything 
about (say) phonological syllables, or phono- 
logical phrases, but seems to operate primarily 
with a two-term phonological hierarchy of 
phoneme and word, and to be interested only 
in those phonological patterns which have 
immediate grammatical relevance. Indeed, 
some phonological features are ignored even 
when these are grammatically relevant. Thus 
sentences are cited (p. 212) as ‘ grammatically ' 
ambiguous, which are not ambiguous in normal 
performance, e.g. they can fish, meaning either 
‘they are able to fish’ or ‘ they put fish into 
cans’. Some linguists may feel it is a little 
perverse to ignore obvious differences of 
stress, pitch, and juncture in this way: it is 
almost as if there has to be some difference in 
segmental form before the difference is 
recognized as a ‘grammatical’ one. This 
general reluctance to treat suprasegmentals as 
grammatically relevant is reflected in the 
rather grudging admission of intonation 
pattern as a demarcation feature on sentences : 
‘in the total description of English the 
sentence, which is defined primarily in 
grammatical terms, is also to be recognized 
as the domain of the phonological features 
summed up in the term “ intonation ”. Since 
this is so, it makes for a simpler total descrip- 
tion of the language if the phonological 
features in question are allowed to determine 
the cases . . . left undecided by the strictly 
grammatical criteria’. One wonders what a 
‘strictly grammatical’ criterion is, and what 
suprasegmentals have to do to qualify. Per- 
haps if English sentences always finished up 
with some undeniably segmental element— 
say a final particle—then we needn’t have 
worried about the suprasegmentals (except in 
the phonology). This position is no doubt 
defensible, but one would have liked to see it 
defended. 

The treatment of morpheme and morph is 
sometimes a little confusing. In particular, it 
is not clear whether morphemes are regarded 
as having any sort of sequential order or not. 
We are told (p. 203) that the sentence the boys 
walked slowly up the hill may be regarded as 
* a combination of ten morphemes which occur 
in a particular order relative to one another ’. 
Elsewhere, though (p. 183), we learn that ' the 
morpheme is not a segment of the word at all; 
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it has no position in the word ..., but merely 
its factorial function ’. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
book is ch. viii, ‘Grammatical functions’. 
This contains a number of valuable specula- 
tions about the relationship between possessives 
and locatives; supports the removal of have 
and be from deep structure; and discusses the’ 
possibility of treating many transitive sentences 
as causative derivations from one-place 
intransitive sentences. Thus from the one- 
place sentences: the door opened, the putty 
was (? became ?) soft, John died, John was 
(? became ?) happy might be derived Mary 
opened the door, Mary softened the putty, 
Mary killed John, Mary made John happy. 
From these might be derived by further 
embedding such three-place sentences as 
Bill made Mary open the door, Bill got Mary 
to soften the putty, Bill had Mary kill John, 
Bill got Mary to make John happy. Such 
treatments are, of course, characteristic of the 
current trend to attach little importance to 
such surface differences as whether the under- 
lying syntactic (? semantic ?) relations are 
represented by zero-modification, derivational 
suffixation, or periphrasis. 

There is a minor error of fact on p. 283: the 
so-called Fijian trial in the personal pronouns 
is semantically paucal, and refers to any small 
group, not merely to three objects, as 1s 
suggested in the text. 

J. E. BUSE ` 


ASGER Jorn and NoËL ARNAUD: La 
langue verte et la cuite : étude gastro- 
phonique sur la marmythologie musicu- 


linatre. (Bibliothèque d’Alexandrie, 
Vol zr) 343 pp. [Paris]: Jean- 
Jacques Pauvert Éditeur, 1968. 
Fr. 89. 


Since 1962, Professor Lévi-Strauss has 
been engaged in writing Mythologiques, a series 
of important works which represent the 
practical application of his new approach to 
anthropology. Le cru et le cuit (from which the 
work under review derives its inspiration and 
even part of its title) was the first of three 
volumes published so far, and a fourth one is to 
appear soon. To the layman (and perhaps even 
to a number of British social anthropologists), 
Lévi-Strauss has appeared at times to be 
standing anthropology firmly on its head. Not 
only the content of these unfamiliar myths 
(taken mainly from South American cultures), 
but also their treatment, have at times verged 
on the bizarre. In hammering out what is 
clearly a fundamentally new approach to the 
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social sciences, and perhaps a new system of 
philosophy, Lévi-Strauss has necessarily had 
to find his own materials, and to forge his own 
methodology and metalanguage. 

It 18s, however, a concomitant of great 
originality that it seldom avoids exposing an 
open flank to satire. His language in particular, 
while always remaining clear and elegant, has 
a very closely-woven lexical and syntactical 
texture, and since it deals with the South 
American interior, his vocabulary 1s not only 
exotic, but positively revels in a degree of 
scientific precision which must tax the lexico- 
graphical resources of the Librairie Larousse. 
One is remmded of the stylistic exuberance of 
the French Renaissance or of the young Hugo 
impatiently snapping his fingers at the 
perruques. 

Inevitably the time had to come when 
Lévi-Strauss himself would be stood on his 
head. In the best French manner of the 
pastiche MM. Jorn and Arnaud have produced 
a minor masterpiece of a literary parody or 
‘send-up °. It is a combination of a modern 
coffee-table book (with an excellent choice of 
photographs—mostly of medieval sculptures 
relieved by ethnographic and oriental drawings 
and artifacts) and a satire. The pictures have 
the common property of revealing a more or 
less convincing, and more or less protuberant 
human or animal tongue or lingual proboscis, 
this being in every case coloured green, red, or 
yellow to make it even more obvious. This of 
course is an allusion both to Lévi-Strauss’s 
well-known admiration for de Saussure, and 
to the ethnogastric or ethnogastronomic theme 
of Le cru et le cuit (la langue being not only 
‘tongue °’, ie. organ of speech, item of diet, 
and language, but also a technical term in 
Saussurean linguistic terminology). La langue 
verte is familiar for ‘ slang ’, le cru is both ‘ raw 
food’ and the locality m which vines are 
grown, while la cuite is not only cooked (tongue) 
but the state of being ‘stoned’. This double 
or multiple entente is characteristic of Lévi- 
Strauss’s own style, and there seems to be 
little doubt that for reasons of linguistic (and 
in particular semantic) conviction he deli- 
berately strives after these effects. The result 
18 that his style is ‘ feuilleté’, 1.e. ‘ flaky’, to 
preserve the technical term of a French 
pastry-cook, that 1s ‘layered’ or ‘slated’. 
Meaning is established according to lexical and 
syntactic connotations at two or more levels 
which need not necessarily exclude one another. 
In the last resort this 1s very similar to what 
poetry achieves, poetic meaning being sug- 
gested by multiple association and manifold 
ambiguity. 

The authors of La langue verte et la cuite have 
taken this process considerably further than 
their model himself. The result consists on the 
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one hand of free play with the sounds and 
associations of words (without the mhibitions 
of either the scholar or the poet) which is 
extremely suggestive and rewarding for its 
own sake, and on the other hand of a devastating 
onslaught on the worst excesses of the French 
equivalent of gobbledygook in the social 
sciences. 

Regrettably not all the fun survives the 
process of translation into English, but the 
following will perhaps give an idea of the 
original : 

‘We witness here a repetition of the 
contrastoriental development of the sportal 
and of the industrial, except in the parti- 
culinary case of aerolinguistics, the mytho- 
mania of which is to be treated elsewhere ' 
(p. 159). 

"The codifficult systemantology of a 
properly wagging tongue depends on its 
exposibility, which has the effect of super- 
posing impressionism to expressionism 1n an 
irreproachable reciprocity, while theirrespon- 
sibility of the vocal consummation produces 
a biodynamic hierarchitecture, which is 
proportional to the degestatory supposition 
of the suppository gesture (p. 235). 


A number of individual phrases and words 
deserve special mention: ‘ vinovénté chianti- 
fique' (p. 282); 'anthropophagie structura- 
linguistique ° (p. 17); ‘ mythifieation ' (p. 18); 
‘ sensuration érotomatique ' (p. 38); ‘ cuisine 
indolinguistique’ (p. 107); *l'aristotélescopie 
idiolectique ? (p. 311). 


In full spate the original text is worthy of 
Rabelais at his most riotous best: 

‘Ce n'est certainement pas un hasard si 
le dénicheur s'impose un choix marmythique 
en examinant s'il doit débecter, dégueuler ou 
déboucher car la rostologie imbectile de la 
débectise béjaunaire, qui va de l’imbecte 
à l'exbecte, peut bécarrer en durmolation- 
liévreuse de la plénirostrie agacelle. La 
prise de bec implique donc une espéranto- 
morphie consultologique et insultologique 
d’une grande simplicité formelle de la part 
du héros envers la langue à débecter’ 
(p. 229) 

while the following instructions on the gentle 
art of making sure that someone else (suitably 
inebriated) pays for an expensive meal, surely 
merit full marks : 

‘La réciprocité unilatérale de cette 
communication auditoriale dépend de la 
possibilité de parvenir à filer la note con- 
sommative au compagnon gustatif du 
festival cérémoniel du repas restaurationnel 
au titre du potlatch. La réussite de cette 
dénotation s’accompagne d’une connotation 
si le compagnon est assez connoté pour 
reconnaitre la note à payer ° (p. 283). 


SHORT NOTICES ` " 


The technique of the pun (especially in the 
varieties of it which depend on conflation or 
haplology e.g. as in ‘ words’ such as ‘ fant- 
astounding ' and ‘ reciprovocative °) has often 
been exploited by Lévi-Strauss himself (e.g. 
in the title Mythologiques). It is not wholly 
unknown in English, being found for instance 
in Baron Corvo’s works. It is unlikely, however, 
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that since ‘the’ Renaissance anything ap- 
proaching this continual display of linguistic 
fireworks:has been seen in French or English. 
Apart from its uses on the coffee-table, this 
book will provide rich source material for a 
study of the linguistic dimensions of laughter. 


G. B. MILNER 


SHORT NOTICES 


Giogei0 BuccELLATI and RosznT D. 
Biccs : Cuneiform texts from Nippur : 
the eighth and ninth seasons. (Assyrio- 
logical Studies, No. 17.) ix, 42 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1969. $2.95, 27s. 


Eleven post-war seasons of excavation by 
the University of Chicago and other American 
associates at the ancient holy city of Nippur 
in southern Iraq have resulted in the discovery 
of large numbers of cuneiform documents 
ranging from the Early Dynastic I to late 
Babylonian periods of occupation. Alas, as 
with the archaeological finds, few have as yet 
been published and the accumulated responsi- 
bility for this has now become an awesome 
one. ‘This slim catalogue volume is more 
important, therefore, than its size would aver ; 
it is harbinger of further publications and 
adopts a useful and economical means of 
presentation. The form is but a variant of 
that used by the British School of Archaeology 
in Iraq for communicating the material found 
at Nimrud with the minimum of delay and 
pending final publication. Experience has 
shown that this method, also employed in 
catalogues of cuneiform texts in the British 
Museum, helps forward specialist studies. Its 
use seems always to be attended with criticism 
which proves largely unjustifiable. 

For each season a brief introduction sets the 
archaeological background for the provenience 
of the tablets. The catalogue gives this in 
more detail together with the dimensions of 
the text. The number of extant lines would be 
helpful especially where no copy is given. 
Surprisingly, in the description of autographed 
texts (19 out of 24 texts in the eighth and 
38 of 51 in the ninth seasons) a classification 
or identification is sometimes omitted by Dr. 
Buccellati, though the copyist is in the best 
position to make a statement. Tentative 
ascriptions, however general and even if later 
corrected, are often a useful pointer to the 
specialist seeking relevant material. 

The seasons’ finds fall approximately into 
Early Dynastic I—Ur III and Akkadian— 


Neo-Babylonian and both contain a high 
proportion of ‘school’ and administrative 
texts. Since we are here given so many copies, 
the procedure will require modification when 
Dr. Biggs produces his promised catalogue of 
more than 2,000 texts from the first three 
Seasons. 

Dr. Biggs makes an astute observation 
(p. 16, n. 6) when he suggests that an in- 
scription of Sagaraktisuriaë published by the 
reviewer (Iraq, xv, 2, 1953, 149 (ND 3498) may 
have been transported to Calah from Nippur 
by a modern workman rather than by an 
Assyrian in the time of Tukulti-Ninurta I as 
proposed by Professor Borger. This is possible 
since an instance of such an action by one of 
the Shergati workmen was suspected in that 
season at Nimrud. 


D. J. W. 
Rupotr Macucx:' Grammatik des 
samaritanischen Hebräisch. (Studia 


Samaritana, Bd. r) xl, 571 pp. + 
errata) sheet. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1969. DM 220. 


Only four years after the publication of his 
massive Handbook of classical and modern 
Mandaic Professor Macuch places before us 
this broadly conceived and detailed grammar 
of Samaritan Hebrew which, we are told in the 
preface, is to be followed by a dictionary of 
Samaritan Hebrew. It can be said at once 
that this work represents a monument of 
patience, diligence, and grammatical labour 
which is of the greatest importance to all 
Semitists. 

The object of this book 1s to provide as 
complete a treatment as possible of, the 
differences between Samaritan and Masoretic 
Hebrew in the fields of orthography, phonology, 
morphology, and syntax. The Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and in particular its traditional 
pronunciation, naturally serves as the pièce de 
résistance of the present work, but later 
developments of Samaritan Hebrew have not 
been excluded. Professor Macuch spent some 
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time at Nablus, in 1965, studying the pronun- 
eiation of the High Priest and of a few other 
informants. The present reviewer is not) 
competent to assess the success or otherwise 
of this field-work, but students of Samaritan 
will soon, we hope, be able to form & compara- 
tive judgement when Professor Ben Hayyim's 
eagerly awaited grammar of Samaritan Hebrew 
appears. While Professor Macuch is no doubt 
right not to include a full bibliography of 
Samaritan studies (in view of L. A. Mayer's 
recent posthumous work), it is hard to justify 
his decision (p. 558) to forgo even the mention 
of some of the most basic grammatical tools 
(thus rendermg lus abbreviations in tbe 
preface and elsewhere intelligible only to the 
initiated). The brief survey on pp. 235-9 can 
searcely atone for this omission. 

It must be considered rather odd that, in 
view of the importance of Samaritan for the 
study of Masoretic Hebrew, no systematic 
treatment of the language had appeared since 
the days of H. Petermann.  Rosenberg's 
Lehrbuch had little dependent value, and 
Murtonen’s Grammar of the Samaritan dialect 
of Hebrew 1s idiosyncratic and opaque in the 
extreme.! Of course, there 18 no dearth of 
ancillary work, ranging from some Noldekean 
pearls to  Kahle's miscellanea and Ben 
Hayyim’s various prolegomena to his expected 
magnum opus. 

Professor Macuch’s list of contents runs to 
some 30 pp. and offers a detailed key to the 
use of this important book. No fewer than 
80 pp. are devoted to the graphic system; 
phonology oceupies close on 150 pp. and 
morphology well over 200; and although the 
syntax is not markedly different from Masoretic 
Hebrew, it still attains some 90 pp. 

In this short and essentialy provisional 
notice no attempt ean be made to do justice 
to Professor Macuch's formidable labours. 
His book has made Ben Hayy1m’s forthcoming 
Samaritan grammar more, rather than less, 
important. It is hoped eventually to devote a 
detailed review to a comparative assessment of 
both works. Meanwhile we are greatly in 
Professor Macuch’s debt. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Ropert HETZRON: The verbal system 
of Southern Agaw. (University of 
California Publications. Near Eastern 
Studies, 12.) x, 123 pp. Berkeley and 


1 Maeuch is surely justified in pining 
for the return of old-fashioned methods 
if Murtonen's grammar is—as J. MacDonald 
avers—a splendid example of modern linguistic 
science. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Los Angeles : University of California 
Press, 1969. $4.50. 


The Agaw languages form the Cushitic 
substratum which has had such a dramatic 
effect on the inner development of the Semitic 
languages of Ethiopia, particularly Amharie 
and Tigrinya. As with so many linguistic 
generalities, it has not been easy to assess this 
effect in the face of the limited and rather 
unreliable matera] hitherto available on 
Cushitic languages, and opinions have varied 
widely as to 1ts degree. Dr. Hetzron’s study is 
thus particularly welcome, not least since the 
verb is one of the most conservative factors in 
Ethiopian Semitic morphologically, and yet 
has departed radically from the Semitic norm 
in its syntax. It is all the more vital that this 
material should have been set out, and by a 
scholar of the acumen of the author, since 
many of the lesser languages of Ethiopia are 
probably doomed to extinction in the not too 
distant future. The dialect studied here is 
spoken around the village of Barta Abbo in 
Agawmeder and is the southernmost represen- 
tative of the group. The speakers also use 
Amharic. Although known for some time, it 
had not been recognized till recently that it 
was a tone language, and there were many 
misconceptions on the phonological level which 
Dr. Hetzron has now removed. The verb is 
singularly rich in forms and these are analysed 
semantically and morphologically. The areas 
where the Agaw verb betrays similarities to 
Amharic are numerous, though largely con- 
fined to the syntax. One may mention in 
partieular the position of the verb in the clause 
and the clause in the sentence, the relative 
construction (save that Agaw does not 
differentiate the oblique cases of the relative), 
the use of cleft clauses for emphasis, and the 
reinforcement of a verb of utterance with the 
gerund of the verb ‘to say’. The study 
includes a short chapter on various elements 
of the verbal morphology, a sample text with 
detailed analysis of the verbal forms occurring 
in it, and a list of Agaw verbs. In this last it is 
interesting to observe the number of borrowings 
which have taken place from Amharic. This 
study should make a substantial contribution 
to the vexed Hamito-Semitie question, and 
it is much to be hoped that Dr. Hetzron will 
make more of his work on the language 
available, above all in the form of texts. 


A K. IRVINE 


Francis Hours and Kamat SALIBI (ed.) : 
Sakh b. Yahya: Tarik Bayrit, 
récits des anciens de la famille de 
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Buhtur b. ‘Ali, émir du Gharb de 
Beyrouth. (Recherches publiées sous 
la direction de l’Institut de Lettres 
Orientales de Beyrouth. Sér. 4: His- 
toire et Sociologie du Proche-Orient, 
Tom. xxxv.) 12, 284 pp. Beyrouth: 
Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs (Imprimerie 
Catholique), 1969. (Distributed by 
Librairie Orientale, Beyrouth. LL 25.) 


Professors Hours and Salibi have rendered a 
useful service to students of medieval Lebanese 
history in preparing this edition of the chronicle 
of Salih b. Yahya. An earlier edition (by 
Father Louis Cheikho) has long been out of 
print, and was in any case unsatisfactory in 
certain respects. The text as now published 
has been established with meticulous accuracy 
and scholarship by the two editors, while the 
clear typography fully maintains the high 
standard of production of the Imprimerie 
Catholique in Beirut. 

Salih b. Yahya (d. 1436) was a member of 
the Druze Arab clan of Buhtur, who in the 
early twelfth century had established them- 
selves in proximity to Beirut, at that time 
occupied by the Crusaders. Here in the 
Gharb they constituted a principality of some 
importance, until, after the Ottoman conquest, 
they were surpassed by the Ma‘nids, their 
kinsmen by marriage, and were finally 
exterminated in 1633. Salih b. Yahyà's 
family history (for such in essence this chronicle 
is) deals particularly fully with the Mamluk 
period, and throws light on the position of local 
territorial chiefs under the sultanate. The 
archival documents transcribed into the 
chronicle are a feature of particular interest. 


P. M. HOLT 


WERNER SCHMUCKER: Die pflanzliche 
und mineralische Materia Medica im 
Firdaus al-hikma des Tabari. (Bon- 
ner Orientalistische Studien, Neue 
Serie, Bd. 18.) [ii], 551 pp. [Bonn]: 
Selbstverlag des Orientalischen Semi- 
nars der Universitát Bonn, 1969. 


There appear to be quite à large number of 
people in Bonn working on al-Tabari's 
Firdaus al-hikma. Dr. Sohmucker, in this 
latest publication, is concerned with one of the 
most important and most difficult aspects of 
the work, that of the materia medica; taking 
it as a basis, he has produced a kind of 
encyclopaedic dictionary of the plants and 
minerals used in early Arab medicine. He 
lists them alphabetically, and attempts, with 
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the aid of other sources, to identify them and 
to establish the provenance of their names. 
A bald description such as this, however, 
scarcely suffices to indicate the considerable 
erudition of Dr. Schmucker’s work, which, it 
seems to me, will be of great value to all those 
who work in this field. 

It is true, as he himself says, that much of 
his material is already known fram elsewhere, 
and that much of the remainder is un- 
identifiable, but tho virtue of his book is that 
it collects together in one place a great deal of 
information: that is otherwise not easily 
available, and it presents this information in a 
straightforward manner, without a large 
amount of other matter that is not directly 
relevant. His introduction is informative and 
concise. All in all, though perhaps its appeal 
is limited, this book ıs thoroughly to be 
recommended. 

J. N. MATTOCK 


CHARLES PELLAT: The life and works 
of Jahiz. Translated by D. M. Hawke. 
(The Islamic World.) xiv, 286 pp. + 
errata slip. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1969. 638s. 


It was an excellent idea to include a selection 
of translations made from the best and most 
characteristic of the known writings of 
al-Jahiz, prefaced by an assessment of his 
lıfe, as a volume in the Islamic World series. 
Since Professor Pellat has contributed more 
than any other Orientalist, to the appreciation 
and revaluation of the life and works of this 
undoubted genius, it was only proper that his 
study of al-Jähiz should be chosen as 
1epresentative. 

The French text was published in 1967, 
and in his introduction Professor Pellat, 
intent on pleading the case of ‘ ane of the few 
medieval Arabie writers who deserve (from 
the standpoint of the ordinary reader) to be 
rescued from total obscurity ', has set out to 
provide a survey and selection to interest a 
wide publie * consisting not of Arabic scholars 
but of ordinary educated readers’. His 
method has been to offer extracts from the 
best of this author's contributions in the 
field of adab. 

As an anthology Professor Pellat’s book 1s 
certainly successful, in so far as any anthology 
of translations can hope to do justice to a 
literary genre or to an encyclopaedic author’s 
thoughts and style. The range of topics is 
vast, containing within its compass, Mu'tazilite 
doctrine, political observations, rhetoric, 
natural history, manners, human emotions, 
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portraits of individuals, and. biting comments 
on social groups. Each topic is skilfully 
introduced and linked by a vignette of com- 
ments or introductory observations. 

The result is probably the best introduction 
to the thought of al-J&hiz to be found in any 
language, but whether the labours of the 
translator and editor wil be appreciated by 
his wider public, in contrast to a narrow body 
of university students, 1s open to doubt. From 
my own experience, I know that this book has 
been much appreciated by students who have 
found it of great help to them. If a wider 
public does not find 1t so rewarding, Professor 
Pellat cannot be blamed for not having tried 
his best to stimulate their interest and help 
their appreciation. 

Three less satisfactory aspects of this book, 
however, must be mentioned. There is no 
index at all, the glossary 1s not as helpful as 
it might be, and the translation from the 
French, admittedly no easy task, is occasionally 
clumsy. This is not hkely to woo an English 
public. ‘The ruination of most of God’s 
blessings’, p. 108—why 'ruination instead 
of ‘ruin’? This is a typical example, and 
certain entries in the glossary are oversimplified, 
sometimes to the point of inaccuracy. Thus 
qasida 18 briefly described as a ‘ classical verse 
form’, and nasib summararily dismissed as 
the ‘ introductory verse of a gasida’. It seems 
that Professor Pellat wished to keep his 
glossary brief. Was it perhaps solely to save 
cost, or was 1b his praiseworthy desire not to 
discourage the wider publie to whom the book 
IS primarily addressed? In any event a 
selection of references and accessible sources 
other than the Encyclopaedia of Islam would 
have been of value. 

H. T. N. 


Max Freiherr von OPPENHEIM: Die 
Beduinen. Bd. rv, Teil 1-2. Bear- 
beitet und hrsg. von Werner Caskel. 
2 vols.: xiv, 155 pp., front., 2 maps 
[in end-pocket]; [v], 158 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1967-8. 
DM 26, 27. 


With Teil 1, the text of von Oppenheim’s 
important study of the Bedouin as edited by 
the late Professor Caskel is complete. This 
portion of Die Beduinen deals with the Arab 
tribes in Khiizistan which are a bone of 
contention at present between Iran and Iraq, 
and the so-called ‘ Pariah tribes °. The groups 
described are the Hawiza, Beni Turuf, Beni 
Tamim, 'Anàfidje, Al Ketir, Ka‘b/Tscha‘b, El 
Bawije, Scheref&t, whose names are quoted in 
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their German transliteration which looks 
strange to English eyes. The tribes are 
introduced to us in a general history of the 
area concentrating on the last two or three 
centuries, and each tribe is treated individually, 
concluding with a list of the sub-tribes of the 
group, their locations, population statistics 
in brief, and notes. The Hawiza and Ka‘b are 
treated at greater length than the others, and 
much of the source material is in English. It 
seems to the reviewer regrettable that for 
von Oppenheim's * Nicht vollblutige Beduinen ’ 
the more usual ' Pariastamme should have 
been substituted as this 1s really incorrect. 
The groups examined here are mainly the 
Hutém and the Sléb, the former also engaging 
in the livelihood of ‘ fisher-nomads ’, and both 
being extraordinarily wide-spread over 
northern Arabia. Of recent years it might be 
added, in Sa'üdi Arabia, the Sléb through 
education in the new schools are said to have 
become undistinguishable very often from 
other (tribal) Arabians. 

The late Professor Werner Caskel was 
fortunately able to put the finishing touch to 
Max von Oppenheim’s massive study, a few 
years before his own recent death, by providing 
an index and bibliography (Teil 2). He has 
prefixed the index by a few concise paragraphs 
showing how to use it. By the time of publica- 
tion the bibliography was already a little out of 
date since a number of Arabic genealogical 
treatises have been edited and published of 
latter years. There are also some curious 
omissions such as MacMichael’s study of the 
tribes of the Sudan, the British and American 
Memorials on the Buraimi question, Land- 
berg’s Arabica, Iv and v, Ingrams’s Report 
on Hadramawt, and such British archival 
material as Major Ian Snell’s excellent and 
detailed list of Hadrami and Mahri tribes. 
However, the study 1s extensive enough in 
itself without more recent additions, and 
scholars will be more than grateful for the 
index fascicule which renders 1t possible to use 
the work for reference 1n further research. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


Yosur Fapz Hasan: The Arabs and 
the Sudan: from the seventh to the 
early sixteenth century. x, 298 pp., 
2 plates, map. Edinburgh: Edin- 
burgh University Press, 1967. 45s. 


To make a rounded and intelligible history 
out of records so fragmentary, so scattered, 
and often so difficult to mterpret was a chal- 
lenging and worth-while task. It has been 
admirably carried out. 
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Dr. Yüsuf Fad] Hasan's main sources are 
expertly discussed in an appendix. They 
consist of Arabic chronicles and other literary 
texts, and of Sudanese traditions—mainly 
genealogies of rather late compilation, which 
therefore had to be used with much circum- 
spection. Having ransacked these for informa- 
tion, the author also consulted Western 
authorities, sought the corroboration of 
archaeology, and even exploited some casual 
references in poetry. Evidence of his thorough- 
ness is on every page. Thus a short para- 
graph on the demand for black slaves even 
outside Egypt (p. 49) quotes instances from 
five different sources, and several of these 
instances are winkled out of contexts where 
their significance might have escaped a less 
purposeful or perceptive eye. 

Of course the record remains a little less 
than firm and far from complete. The word 
‘probable’ occurs in paragraph after para- 
graph, and as the author conscientiously points 
out (e.g. p. 90), the fact that the majority of 
the sources are foreign inevitably affects the 
angle from which the scene is illuminated. 
But Dr. Yusuf Fadl Hasan’s interpretations 
and conjectures are always eminently sensible, 
and out of the dovetailing of facts and proba- 
bilities comes a clear and self-consistent picture 
of Arab contacts with the Sudan even from 
pre-Islamic times, of more extensive penetra- 
tion from the third/ninth century mainly for 
purposes.of trade and the exploitation of 
mines, of the interest of Egypt’s successive 
rulers in the area for economic and for security 
reasons, of the decline of Christian Nubia over 
some seven centuries, and of the gradual 
Arabization and Islamization of the people. 

The organization of the material is impres- 
sive, the presentation remarkably lucid. 
Lapses, mainly stylistic, are very few; the 
only one of any substance is on p. 111, where 
we are told of the aftermath of a battle 
between Mamlüks and Nubians fought on 
* 13 Shaw wal 674/3 April 1276 ' (p. 109). The 
paragraph begins: ' The visitors arrived in 
Cairo on 15 Dhü '1-Hijja 674/2 April 1276’. 
There is no clear indication who ' the visitors ' 
are. If the word is a fanciful one for ' the 
invading force', its choice is particularly 
infelicitous when telling of its return ; and the 
loose reference is all the more confusing as it is 
compounded with an error in the computation 
of the Gregorian date. 

P. CACHIA 


International Journal of Middle East 
Studies. Vol. 1, No. 1. 95 pp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1970. 
26s., £4 per annum. 
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Those concerned with the history and 
civilization of the Middle East will turn with 
interest to this periodical, edited by Dr. 
Stanford J. Shaw. Chronologically, its range 
of subjects is to extend from the seventh 
century to modern times, while geographically 
it will include not only the lands of the Middle 
East in the usual sense, but also Spain, south- 
east Europe, and the Soviet Union ‘ for the 
periods in which their territories were parts of 
Middle Eastern empires or were under the 
influence of Middle Eastern civilization’. The 
first issue contains an article (two parts of 
which are to follow) by Sir Hamilton Gibb on 
* The heritage of Islam in the modern world’, 
a study by Professor Charles Issawi on ‘ The 
Tabriz-Trabzon trade, 1830-1900: rise and 
decline of a route ’, an examination by Professor 
Gabriel Baer of * The administrative, economic 
and social functions of Turkish guilds’, and 
an account by Dr. Shaw of 'The central 
legislative councils in the nineteenth century 
Ottoman reform movement before 1876’. 
There is a section of book reviews and short 
notices. 

P. M. H. 


ESSAN VAR-SHATER: A grammar of 
Southern Tati dialects. (Median dialect 
studies, 1.) (Publications in Near and 
Middle East Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Series D, 111.) 277 pp., 2 maps. 
The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1969. 


The Southern Tati dialects described in this 
book are Iranian dialects spoken in north-west 
Iran where the common language is Ádhar- 
bayjàni Turkish. They are distinct from the 
Caucasian Tati dialects described by A. L. 
Grjunberg, Jazyk severoazerbajdzanskix Tatov, 
Leningrad, 1963. According to Professor 
Yar-Shater, the Southern Tati dialects should 
more properly be called Median (p. 17, n. 1), 
but he has not yet published in detail his 
reasons for this thesis. 

The late W. B. Henmng briefly visited the 
village of Takestén in 1950 and wrote about 
its dialect in TPS, 1954, 157-77. Professor 
Yar-Shater followed up Henning's suggestion 
that the Tati dialects were of importance for 
the wider interpretation of Iranian dialectology 
by collecting linguistic data in Tati-speaking 
villages during several trips from 1955 onwards. 
A study of T&kestàni, Chali, and Eshtehardi 
formed his 1960 London Ph.D. thesis. To this 
has been added here material for the dialects 
known as X1äraji, Ebráhim-&bà&di, Sagz-abadi, 
Danesfani, Esfarvarini, and Xoznini after the 
villages in which they are spoken. These 
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villages are situated south and south-west of 
Qazvin, chiefly in the rural district of Ramand. 
For the most part these dialects have not 
been previously recorded. 

Ihe introduction describes the villages and 
their inhabitants, general features of the 
dialects, and other general problems. The 
body of the work is divided into a section on the 
phonology of the dialects (pp. 31-61) and a 
much larger section on the morphology (pp. 65- 
274). There are no texts and there is no 
vocabulary. A text volume is, however, 
promised on p. 25. A study of the historical 
phonology seems also promised (p. 8). Both 
are much needed, but the descriptive grammar 
provided here is an important preparatory 
work. 

Without texts one cannot check statements 
such as: Xiáraji sõ-kut ‘ a third ’ (p. 145). This 
would be an unusual type of fraction with 
cardinal instead of ordinal. In the Eshtehärdi 
sentence cited in support (n. 14), sd kut means 
‘three piles’ out of four, which is not a third, 
but which 18 reminiscent of Persian du bahr 
“two-thirds '(ht. ‘two parts’ out of three). 
Note also that the other fractions are Persian : 
Xidraji cär-yek ‘a fourth’ (lit. ‘ four-one’) 
but Xiàraji cudr ‘ four’ and t ‘ one’. 

' Interesting is the extensive use of the passive 
(8 341), generally formed by adding -è to the 
present stem. The significance of the 
apparently exceptional Chali form -&ki- ‘ to 
be broken’ was noted by Henning (p. 246, 
n. 110). -ski- ‘to be broken’ beside -shenj- 
‘ break ? 1s exactly like Khotanese hatcy- ‘ to 
be broken’ < *fra-séadya- beside hatcañ- ‘ to 
break’ < *fra-standaya-. 

R. E. EMMERIOK 


G. V. Kumov: Die kaukasischen 
Sprachen. Übertragen von W. Boeder. 
[v], 157 pp. Hamburg: Helmut 
Buske Verlag, [1969]. DM 12. 


The original Russian edition of this useful 
little work appeared at Moscow in 1965, under 
the title Kavkazskie yazyki. While giving 
brief characteristics of the various languages 
which make up the Caucasian group or groups 
of languages, it does not pretend to be a 
complete comparative grammar of all of them. 
It does, however, provide guide-hnes for 
further study, particularly by way of an 
excellent bibliography, which has been revised 
and much enlarged by the translator. No less 
than 12 transliteration tables are provided, 
as well as a linguistic map of the Caucasus— 
for these too we have to thank the translator's 
initiative. 
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It might be mentioned in passing that the 
important Armenian geographical treatise of 
the seventh century is scarcely ever attributed 
nowadays to Movses Xorenaci. A favourite 
candidate for authorship is Anania Sirakac‘i, 
though several specialists, including S. T. 
Eremian, treat it as an anonymous work, of 
unknown authorship (reference on p. 2). 


D. M. LANG 


Franz KrgLHORN: Kleine Schriften, 
mat einer Auswahl der epigraphischen 
Aufsätze. Hrsg. von Wilhelm Rau. 
(Glasenapp-Stiftung, Bd. 3.) 2 vols. : 
xxiv, 616 pp., 4 plates; [iv], 617- 
1105 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1969. DM 92. 


Following Professor Janert’s compilation of 
Hermann Oldenberg’s Kleine Schriften for the 
same series (Bd. 1, 2 vols , 1967), this collection 
of Kielhorn’s shorter works facilitates access 
to a further large stock of material of funda- 
mental importance to the Indologist, ‘ ein 
bleibendes Beispiel fur den Wert methodischer 
Sorgfalt bei der Bewaltigung historisch- 
philologischer Probleme’. The majority are 
reproduced from Indian Antiquary (1874—98) 
and ÆEpigraphia Indica (1894-1907), with 
admirable clarity despite a drastic reduction 
in the size of page, and a substantial number 
from J RAS and NKGW Gottingen. 

Vol. 1 contains Kielhorn’s pioneering studies 
in Vyäkarana: studies of Candra, Kaéika, 
Säkatäyana, Hemacandra, Malayagiri, and 
Vedic étksd, and the invaluable Katyayana 
and Patanjali (1876), ‘Der Grammatiker 
Panini’ (1885), and ‘Notes on the Maha- 
bhasya’ (1886-7). There follow such of 
Kielhorn’s articles on epigraphy as involve 
literary texts; also those relating to late 
Buddhist inscriptions at Kanher1 and Sravasti, 
and three specimens of his impeccable treat- 
ment of mscriptions of more purely historical 
interest. As a comment on the abiding value 
of these works, it may be noted that Katydéyana 
and Patanjali was republished both in India 
and in Germany during the last decade, and 
that Kielhorn's discovery of the Sanskrit 
idiom sodhum katham yäsyati ‘how will it be 
borne?’ has only now been adequately 
exploited by Dr. G. H. Schokker in ‘The 
jànà-passive in the NIA. languages’, IIJ, xu, 
1, 1969, 1 ff. 

The latter part of vol. 1 and much of vol. xx 
are devoted to Kielhorn's investigation of the 
eras in use in India, Nepal, and Burma, the 
Jovian year-cycle, and other chronological 
concepts, and to the results thereby achieved 
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in dating epigraphs and dynasties (notably 
‘Dates of Cola kings’ and the synchronistic 
tables, a.p. 400-1400). Finally there is a 
reflection of his contribution to the investiga- 
tion of manuscripts (‘Die Colebrooke’schen 
Panini-Handschriften ’, ‘ Sanskrit manuscripts 
in China’, etc.), a collection of studies of 
individual problems ın Sanskrit hterary 
texts, some comments on Sanskrit studies in 
Germany, and a handful of book reviews. 

One cannot fail to share Professor Rau’s 
estimate of Kielhorn’s stature, unique in the 
history of Indology, and to be indebted to him 
as compiler and to the Glasenapp Foundation 
for this publication. It 1s excellently indexed. 
Sad only that this publication, both as an 
honorary tribute to an Indologist and as a 
practical contribution to Indology, had to 
remain, for financial reasons, incomplete as 
regards epigraphical material. 

J. C. W. 


Proceedings of the first International 
Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, April 1966. 
Vol. 1. xli, 764 pp. Kuala Lumpur: 
International Association of Tamil 
Research, 1968. 


The scheme to hold biennial conference- 
seminars of Tamil studies, the third being in 
Paris in July 1970, was naturally received with 
interest by scholars of Dravidian, by Indolo- 
gists in general, and by Tamil opinion both 
in South India and in those countries where 
Tamil speakers live. Tamil is the only regional 
language recognized in the constitution of India 
to have international conferences devoted to 
its literature, linguistics, and associated 
history and culture. It was perhaps appro- 
priate that the first such conference, held in 
April 1966, should have taken place in South 
East Asia, to the culture of which region South 
India in the past made so significant a 
contribution. 

This is the first of two volumes to report the 
proceedings of this conference, which was held 
in Kuala Lumpur, the second volume, though 
in print, not having been received at the time 
of review. 

The brief report of the conference (pp. xi- 
xiv) is indeed all too brief, and a short history 
both of the International Association of Tamil 
Research and of the genesis of the conference 
itself would have been appropriate. There 
ensues the conference programme, clearly a 
reproduction of the advance programme 
rather than a résumé of what really occurred. 
The titles of several papers actually discussed 
are missing, while several such as that of Dr. 
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Helga Anton (p. xx) were not discussed as 
their authors were unfortunately unable to be 
present. 

The speeches of various dignitaries are 
followed by those papers that côvered South 
East Asia (pp. 1-261) and social history 
(pp. 269-763). Fortunately, all the papers 
presented to the conference are in fact included, 
and we have a much better idea of the scope of 
the conference than that gleaned from the 
programme referred to. 

From a collection that ranges so widely 
and that is, in general, of so high a quality, 
it is difficult to pick out papers for special 
praise. But a notice of this first volume would 
be incomplete without mentioning the scholarly 
paper by S. Singaravelu, ‘ A comparative study 
of the story of Rama in South India and South- 
east Asia ’ (pp. 89-140) in the section on South 
East Asia, and that by S. Arasaratnam entitled 
‘ Aspects of the role and activities of South 
Indian merchants c. 1650-1750 ° (pp. 582-96) 
in the section ‘ Social history '. Papers of such 
quality as these provide the cutting edge of 
contemporary Tamil scholarship and the 
justification for the conferences that bring 
them into being. 

The volume is excellently printed, with very 
few literals. Fortunately, the extraordinary 
transliteration invented for the defunct (but 
reviving) periodical Tamil Culture and en- 
visaged as standard for these conferences 
seems to have been pretty generally ignored. 


J. R. MARR 


A. GnosH (ed): Ajanta murals: an 
album of eighty-five reproductions in 
colour. [iv], x, 71 pp., 101 plates, 20 
figs. New Delhi: Archaeological ` 
Survey of India, [1967]. Rs. 80. 


The former Director-General of Archaeology 
in India, Mr. Amalananda Ghosh, has brought 
together in this volume a number of contribu- 
tions from the hands of experts on the justly 
famous paintings of Ajanta. This volume does 
not pretend to be a corpus—this is provided 
by the still excellent four-volume portfolio 
published by the former Government of 
Hyderabad between 1930 and 1955—nor yet 
an exhaustive treatise on Ajanta; it aims 
rather at presenting ‘some outstanding and 
representative paintings’ m a conveniently 
accessible form, together with a well-informed 
commentary, and in this aim it succeeds 
admirably. 

Mr. Ghosh himself contributes the introduc- 
tion and the bibliography; the bulk of the 
volume is made up by three contributions from 
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Mr. M. N. Deshpande (then Director of the 
School of Archaeology of the Archaeological 
Survey of India; now Joint Director-General) 
on * The caves: their historical perspective ', 
and on the éharacteristic sculpture of Ajanta 
and the theme and content of the murals; 
Dr. B. B. Lal, Archaeological Chemist in India, 
adds two chapters on the composition and 
technique of the murals and on the history of 
the attempts made to preserve them; and 
Miss Ingrid Aall, the Norwegian art historian, 
adds a useful description of the artistic ideals 
of the Ajanta artists and their translation into 
artistic expression. A further chapter by Miss 
Aall, ‘Ajanta: an artistic impression’, 
unfortunately suffers so much from purple 
passages and arty-orafty limpid prose-poetry 
as to be almost unreadable. 

The colour plates are the immediate 
justification for yet another book on Ajanta, 
for they are superb. The photographs were 
all made by Mr. S. G. Tiwari, Senior Pho- 
tographer of the ASI, and their conversion to 
colour plates was done by the Sree Saraswaty 
Press of Calcutta, who deserve a special word 
of commendation. This reviewer was at 
Ajanta only a fortnight before writing these 
words, and is in a position to confirm the 
editor’s assertion that they offer in their colour 
values ‘the nearest possible approach to the 
originals’. The 16 plates illustrating Ajanta 
‘sculpture are in black and white, again of 
excellent quahty, and the 20 figures offer 
valuable analyses of some of the murals 
through well-produced line drawings. 

The work should be of great value to all 
students of Indian art, Jayman and specialist 
alike. 

J. B.-F. 


Medieval India : a Miscellany. Vol. 1. 
vii, 316 pp. London: Asia Publishing 
House for Department of History, 
Aligarh Muslim University, [61969]. 
65s. 


‘Formidable difficulties in getting a 
quarterly journal printed in time’, the editor 
Professor K. A. Nizami writes, ‘ have, at last, 
obliged us to change Medieval India Quarterly 
to Medieval India—A Miscellany’? We must 
be glad that in the Miscellany learned articles 
of the styles characteristic of the Aligarh 
school of historians continue to be published. 
The Miscellany is nearly three times the 
length of an average number of the Quarterly 
—gnd—alas for the private scholar—more 
than three times the price. The average 
length of articles is shorter, but a monograph 
of nearly 100 pages, by Zahiruddin Malik on 
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t Khan-i Dauran, the Mir Bakhshi of Muham- 
mad Shah’ is inoluded. Otherwise the 
contents resemble a copious and satisfactory 
year in the medieval section of the Proceedings 
of the Indian History Congress. 

Lifelong pursuit of Indo-Muslim history by a 
small number of scholars resembles a game of 
musical chairs, in which at their moments of 
publication the participants are seen to be 
moving round from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth century in a field embracing Muslim 
religious history, the development of vernacu- 
lar literatures, politics, social life, govern- 
mental institutions, land revenue, economics, 
art, and architecture. Part of the pleasure of 
this Miscellany is to see who has moved to a 
different chair (or Chair) and who has stayed 
put. 

Syed Hasan Askari, m the only major 
contribution on the Dehli sultanate has 
turned from Süfi sources to a detailed examina- 
tion of historical information contained in 
Amir Khusrav’s enormous epistolary manual, 
the l'jaz-i Khusravi: he recognizes that some 
letters in the collection are fictitious (p. 20), 
but possibly some documents which he accepts 
as genuine should still be looked upon with 
suspicion. Iqtidar Alam Khan with a study of 
the politics of Bayräm Khän’s regency adds 
to bis previous work: as does M. Athar Ali 
with his mainly statistical and tabular analysis 
of provincial governors under Awraugzéb.- 
Irfan Habib, whose work resembles that of 
M. Athar Ali in its tabular rather than literary 
presentation, has diverted his attention from 
land revenue to the family of Nür Jahàn: he 
shows in a Namierite fashion the vast range of 
governmental contacts of those related to this 
ambitious and able empress. S. C. Misra has 
turned to a consideration of the date of the 
assumption of sovereignty by Shér Shah Sur. 
He suggests that the existence of coinage in 
his name precedes the formal assumption of 
sovereignty by him. However, the possibility 
of an alternative explanation of the anomalies 
of Shér Shah’s initial coinage remains. The 
silver zanka of 942/1535-6, examined and 
recorded by Dr. Misra in 1949, may have a 
faultily engraved die in which v (2) is a 
reversal of ^ (6). Wrongly dated or pre-dated 
issues are not unknown in the coinage of the 
Dehli sultanate. The copper coin of Shér 
Shih dated 943 recorded by C. F. Rogers 
(J.AS B, LXV, Pt. I, 2, 1896, 214) should be re- 
examined before this date is accepted (p. 42 
andn.). S. Nurul Hasan contributes a short and 
charaoteristic paper on three late eighteenth- 
century Persian texts expressing ideas of 
zamindàri rights. * . . . These conditions may or 
may not hold good for all regions of the 
country for the entire medieval period. They 
represent a particular point of view which is 
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to be taken for what it is worth’ (p. 239). 
Many of the other articles are of utility. 
Although the Quarterly is defunct, one hopes 
that the second volume of the Miscellany will 
appear as soon as possible. 

SIMON DIGBY 


R. D. CmoxsEv: Economic life in the 
Bombay Gujarat (1800-1939). xi, 
288 pp. 5 maps. London: Asia 
Publishing House, [1969]. 60s. 


This is the last volume to follow the series 
of four monographs previously published by 
Dr. Choksey on the economic life of the Bombay 
Presidency in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Whereas the previous studies had 
mainly concentrated on the Marathi-speaking 
areas of the old Bombay Presidency, the 
present work deals with the economically most 
prosperous part of the province, the Gujarat 
districts. There are 15 chapters and the book 
covers almost every aspect of the economy of 
the area: population, agriculture and land 
revenue, the effects of famines, internal trade, 
industries, and transport. 'The final chapter 
discusses some of the economic effects of 
British rule. The conclusion which Dr. 
Choksey draws from his study of the general 
economic development in Gujarat in this 
century and a half is a familiar one. The 
province was acquired by the British at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and was 
in a state of decay. In the great days of the 
Mughal Empire Gujarat possessed the premier 
trading port in India, Surat, and its neigh- 
bouring towns were famous for the manufacture 
of textiles, while the agricultural areas pro- 
duced a wide variety of primary commodities 
both for domestic consumption and export. 
Under Maratha administration, however, the 
prosperity of Gujarat had been seriously 
undermined. The first task facing the British 
administrators was to restore agriculture which 
provided the bulk of the state’s revenue. In 
this they succeeded, but the expansion of 
cultivation was not without its disadvantage, 
and as Dr. Choksey shows, Gujarat experienced 
m common with other parts of India a general 
fall in the prices of agricultural produce which 
made the fixed revenue payments a heavy 
burden for the peasantry. This trend was 
reversed in the second half of the century and 
prosperity returned in a great measure with the 
boom in raw cotton. Although the cultivation 
of a specialized commercial crop gave Gujarat 
a special position, its long-term economic 
development was dominated by the familiar 
pattern of decreasing agricultural produc- 
tivity, rising population pressure, and lack of 
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alternative employment opportunities. Dr. 
Choksey’s style is uneven, and though it is 
claimed that the book provides an exhaustive 
survey of British economic policy in the 
region, it does little more than outline the 
main events. 

K. N. OHAUDHURI 


CHRISTOPH VON FÜRER-HAIMENDORF : 
The Konyak Nagas: an Indian 
frontier tribe. (Case Studies in Cultural 
Anthropology.) xii, 111 pp. New 
York, London, etc.: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, [°1969]. $1.95, 22s. 


The ‘Case Studies’ series is intended to 
give students of anthropology that repertory 
of ethnographic fact without which a sustained 
diet of theory is neither digestible nor testable. 
This volume leads them into a field which (in 
spite of the Bororo !) is less fashionable than 
it was, the study of tribal societies. Professor 
von Fiirer-Haimendorf’s earlier books and 
articles have familiarized us with the marital 
and cephalotaphic habits of the Konyak; his 
new monograph presents in concise and con- 
venient form the information gathered among 
the Thenkoh and Thendu in 1936-7, supple- 
mented by observations of the neighbouring 
Wanchu made in 1962. His account is com- 
prehensive, dealing in turn with material 
culture, social organization, the life cycle, and 
religious beliefs, and concluding with an 
illuminating section on the impact of recent 
events on Naga society. Within a limited 
space he has contrived to enlarge his generaliza- 
tions with case histories and to body out his 
narrative with some lively descriptive passages. 
The book is illustrated with 16 of his excel- 
lent photographs. 

To analyse is one thing; to animate as well 
is a rarer capacity, and we must be grateful 
to Professor von Furer-Haimendorf for this 
most useful addition to the undergraduate 
reading-list. 

H. L. S. 


JAROSLAV PRUSEK: The origins and the 
authors of the hua-pen. (Dissertationes 
Orientales, Vol. 14.) 158 pp. Prague: 
Academia, Publishing House of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, 
for the Oriental Institute, 1967. 

JAROSLAV PRüSEr: Three sketches of 
Chinese literature. (Dissertationes 
Orientales, Vol. 20.) 149 pp. Prague: 
Academia for the Oriental Institute, 
1969. 
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In part r of the first book, the author traces 
meticulously the origins of the hua-pen and 
introduces the readers to a wealth of reference 
works in support of his theory of how the 
hua-pen came into being. In part 1, a very 
useful bibliography in five sections is given ; 
itis not meant to be exhaustive but it provides 
a serious student of this genre of literature 
with a very good foundation to work on. 

In the second book, one is aware of the 
depth of sympathy and appreciation the 
author feels for the three Chinese writers, Mao 
Tun, Yu Ta-fu, and Kuo Mo-jo. He finds in 
Mao Tun’s works ‘remarkable powers of 
description, especially the gift of creating a 
scene charged with action and evoking the 
perfect illusion of reality’, that the method 
employed by Mao Tun is ‘synchronic rather 
than diachronic ’, and * despite the dynamism 
of the individual scenes, the general impression 
is static, being more a picture than a film’ 
He illustrates his pomt with imteresting 
examples from Mao Tun's works. Incidentally, 
Ts'an-tung (p. 27) should be rendered as 
‘Tail-end of winter’ rather than ‘Cruel 
winter ’. 

In the stories of Yu Ta-fu Professor Prüëel 
seems to relish the description of the ' bitter 
first-hand experience ' of the Chinese author— 
‘he not only wrote about the proletariat, but 
he knew the life of the proletariat, because he 
had lived it”. He also appreciates Yu Ta-fu's 
dramatization of small incidents and episodes 
in his life which are punctuated by explosions 
of feelmg and are then followed without 
transition by a romantic scene of great 
beauty. 

To provide us with examples of Kuo 
Mo-jo's works Professor PréSek has summarized 
a variety of them to give us a panoramic view 
of this versatile and indefatigable ‘rebel’ 
who dominated the literary and political 
scenes for half a century. The main ingredient 
of Kuo’s stories, as for other members of the 
* Creation Society ' also, was that ‘life was a 
torrent plunging headlong and irrevocably 
mto a bottomless abyss’. Thus his auto- 
biographical sketch, Chih-lu (which should be 
rendered as ‘ The parting of the ways’ rather 
than ‘The beginning of the road’ (p. 103)), 
describes his feelings of despair after taking 
leave of his wife and children whom he could 
not support. But Kuo has a humorous side 
to his character—in his satirical tales and 
plays. ‘Marx visits Confucius’s temple’ 
provides the occasion for Marx and Confucius 
to find that the ideal of a Marxist Communist 
society corresponds to the Confucian ideal of a 
‘Great Community ’, l'a-t'ung ! 

Students of modern Chinese literature will 
find in the second book a mine of information 
and interesting views which stem from the 
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author's wide knowledge of literature of both 
the East and the West. | 
K. P. K. WHITAKER 


VicronrA Conrac: Chinese masters of 
the 17th century. Translated by Michael 


Bullock. [v], 53 pp, 96 plates. 
London: Lund Humphries, 1969. 
£6 6s. 


Dr. Victoria Contag has for many years 
directed attention to the work of the 
seventeenth-century paimters, together with 
not only their own writings on art criticism, 
but also those of their. contemporaries. Her 
latest and slim and slightly dogmatically 
introduced contribution to the.study of his 
confused yet stimulating period is of value^to 
students on two counts. First because of the 
number of previously unpublished. paintings, 
which she has ordered in an mstructive manner, 
and second, on account of the extended 
passages m translation from the writings of & 
few of the artists and their contemporaries 
whose interests lay in the history of pamting, 
both in its subject-matter and m its place in 
the philosophy of the period. The author's 
own contribution in terms of comment is 
slight, only coming to one's notice m the 
presentation of the work of the six Ch'ing 
masters. For the most part the painters and 
their friends are permitted to speak for them- 
selves. This is the case even for the six 
Ch‘ing masters in this pleasantly produced 
volume, in which the illustration reflects with 
an unusual directness the debt so many artists 
of the period owed to them predecessors, 
especially those of the Yüan period such as 
Wang Méng and Ni Tsan. The influence of 
earlier masters than those of Yuan, whose 
work 1s often so difficult to authenticate, 1s 
perhaps best reflected in those who followed 
that most individualistic of pamters Mi Fei 
(or Fu). Examples in the style of Mi Fei by 
Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang, Wu Chien, and Wang 
Shih-min, members of the more conventional 
school of academic painters, are well con- 
trasted with one by Chu Ta, who, standing 
rather far from the central academic tradition, 
seems in this instance much more intimately 
associated with the Sung painter, who in his 
own time was so detached from tbe main 
line of the landscape tradition. If the text is 
marred here and there by startling misprints, 
compensation may be found in the ample 
provision of Chinese characters, which give 
not only the artists’ names but also book 
titles; 1t 18 a shortcoming that the editions 
used by the author have not been quoted. 


MARGARET MEDLEY 
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Lo Hui-umiN: Foreign Office confidential 
papers relating to China and her 
neighbouring countries, 1840-1914 : 
with an additional list, 1915-1937. 
(Maison des Sciences de l'Homme. 
Matériaux pour I Étude de l'Extréme- 
Orient Moderne et Contemporain. 
Travaux, 4. 280 pp. The Hague, 
Paris: Mouton and Co., 1969. Fr. 28, 
guilders 18.50. 


The papers known as Foreign Office 
Confidential Prints are, as Mr. Lo pomts out, 
less used by students of China than their 
value merits, for they contain much more than 
merely diplomatic material. This useful list 
may help to make them better known. For 
the period 1840,to 1914 it lists all those papers 
which proved on inspection to have an 
important bearing on Chinese affairs, whether 
found in the Public Record Office or in the 
Foreign Office Library. An efficient subject 
index of these contributes greatly to the book’s 
usefulness. In addition, an appendix lists the 
more obviously relevant prints for the years 
1915-37, which have recently been made 
available to students, though these are not 
indexed and have been less thoroughly 
checked, since Mr. Lo did not himself have 
access to them. His introduction to the 
volume gives a lucid account of the nature and 
origins of the papers, together with comments 
on Foreign Office archives generally and the 
relationship between the manuscript and 
printed collections, including those found in 
diplomatic Blue Books. Altogether, it is a 
book which scholars should find enormously 
helpful. 

W. G. BEASLEY 


Roy ANDREW MILLER (ed.): Bernard 
Bloch on Japanese. (Yale Linguistic 
Series.) xli, 190 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1970. 
$15, £6 15s. 


Bernard Bloch’s articles on the Japanese 
language have up to now been difficult to 
consult, scattered as they are through several 
learned journals. They have been collected in 
this book, along with an introduction by Roy 
Andrew Miller, which gives the history of 
Bloch’s involvement with Japanese, and an 
analytic index. Everyone concerned with the 
study and teaching of the language will 
welcome being able to have this Bible of the 
Yale school in a convenient form, even though 
they may not necessarily be such devoted 
apostles as Professor Miller. 

CHARLES DUNN 
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Joan Z. Bowzrs: Western medical 
pioneers in feudal Japan. xii, 245 pp. 
Baltimore and London: Johns Hop- 
kins Press for the Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, [1970]. $8.95. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. 85s.) 


The pioneers mentioned in the title are Ten 
Rhyne, Kaempfer, Thunberg, Siebold, and 
Pompe van Meerdervoort. Dr. Bowers 
prefaces his chapters which describe their 
activities with an account of medicine in 
Japan before the Dutch, and adds appendixes 
with some translated documents, and a 
chronological table, a glossary of terms, a 
bibliography, and an index. He is a dis- 
tinguished medical historian and presents his 
material in a readable and authoritative way. 
All interested in the society of Japan from 
1600 to 1880 will have often to refer, with 
profit. to this book. 

CHARLES DUNN 


Yosnurg Suainara and Davin W. PLATE : 
Sense) and his people: the building 
of a Japanese commune. xvii, 187 pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1969. $5.95. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. 57s.) 


This is the translation of the major part of 
Mrs. Sugihara Yoshie's book, Shinkyo buraku, 
published in 1962, with some later material. 
It is the account of the establishment and 
progress under its leader, Ozaki Masutaro, 
of an egalitarian community, first in Japan 
before the war, then in Manchuria, and then 
back again in Japan. It is worth reading not 
only for its account of the beliefs and activities 
of the community itself, with its attempted 
withdrawal from the status-ridden inequalities 
of society, and its emphasis on sharing and 
communality, which makes it of intense 
contemporary significance, but also for the 
view it affords of country life and values. One 
very useful side of this book is that it gives 
the general reader an insight into an aspect of 
Japan which 1s far removed from the economic 
miracle and the consumer society of the 
great cities. 

CHARLES DUNN 


JEROME CH‘EN and NICHOLAS TARLING 
(ed.): Studies in the social history of 
China and South-east Asa : essays in 
memory of Victor Purcell (26 January 
1896-2 January 1965). vu, 424 pp., 
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plate. Cambridge: University Press, 
1970. 90s. 


The man honoured by this book died five 
years ago, and already the different sides of 
his active life have become separated out in 
academic memories. Mrs. Sybille van der 
Sprenkel's admirable memoir (pp. 3-20) will 
serve to remind those who knew the man, and 
to instruct those who did not, that his many 
talents were unified by a potent personality. 
His work may seem various but it can be 
shown (Mrs. van der Sprenkel shows it) to hang 
together. 

Malaya, the Chinese in South East Asia, 
and China were main strands in his life-work. 
They are represented in this book by 15 
essays, all of which are interesting, some 
important (in which last category I should 
include Dr. Jerome Ch'en's * The origin of the 
Boxers’ and Professor Wang  Gungwu's 
‘China and South-east Asia, 1402-1424 ’—it 
is no small achievement to have earned the 
esteem of eminent Chinese scholars). Curiously 
enough, only one contributor writes from 
Cambridge, Purcell’s own university: Dr. 
Joseph Needham, ‘The optick artists of 
Chiangsu'. In addition to Mrs. van der 
Sprenkel and Dr. Ch'en, Professor Owen 
Lattimore (* Unpublished report from Yenan, 
1937 °) and Mr. James Macdonald (‘ The use 
of slogans and “ uninterrupted revolution " in 
China in the early part of 1964’) write from 
Leeds. From Glasgow we have Mr. Jack Gray 
(‘The high tide of socialism in the Chinese 
countryside?) and Mr. P. Cavendish (' Anti- 
imperialism in the Kuomintang, 1923-8’). 
From Asia come Mr. W. E. Cheong (‘ Canton 
and Manila in the eighteenth century’), Mr. 
Chiang Hai Ding (‘Sino-British mercantile 
relations in Singapore’s entrepôt trade, 
1870-1915’), Mr. Anthony Reid (‘Early 
Chinese migration in north Sumatra"), and 
Mr. Kenneth Robinson (‘ Revolution in 
education"). Professor Wang Gungwu and 
Professor Nicholas Tarling (^ The entrepôt at 
Labuan and the Chinese") write from the 
Antipodes. From North America, Professor 
Graham W. Irwin writes on ‘The Dutch and 
the tin trade of Malaya in the seventeenth 
century’ and Dr. Kernial Singh Sandhu on 
‘Sikh immigration into Malaya during the 
period of British rule’. Perhaps it was not so 
easy to foresee that there would be a contribu- 
tion from Africa: Professor Alastair Lamb, 
‘ The Sino-Indian and Sino-Russian borders: 
some comparisons and contrasts ’. 

The editors provide a list of Purcell’s 
writings. It is not intended to be complete, 
and leaves some work to be done (as does 
Mrs. van der Sprenkel’s memoir) by the 
research worker who does not mind devoting 
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himself to an interesting product of the 
British colonial system. Among much greater 
scholars than Purcell was, there are few so 
colourful. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN 


K. G. TREGONNING: Home port Singa- 
pore: a history of Straits Steamship 
Company Limited, 1890-1965. xii, 
321 pp., front., 48 plates, 2 maps. 
Singapore: Oxford University Press 
for Straits Steamship Co. Ltd., 1967. 
83s. 6d. 


The prosperity and development of South 
East Asia has always depended heavily on 
maritime trade. The rapid growth of the area 
over the last 100 years is in no small way 
related to developments in ocean transporta- 
tion. Although intercontinental trade has 
received a good deal of attention the equally 
important coastal and regional trades have 
tended to be neglected. Professor Tregonning’s 
book goes some way to correcting the balance 
by tracing the history of one of the most 
important participants in the regional and 
coastal trades. 

Those interested in business history will be 
disappointed that the economic aspects of 
operation are not treated in more detail. In 
part this is the inevitable result of a lack of 
records on which to base a detailed analysis of 
costs and returns, but there are places where 
the book would have benefited from a more 
extensive discussion of the general economic 
environment in which the company operated. 
This is especially so in relation to the Con- 
ference System, which the author clearly 
views with favour. Consideration of the 
possibility that the system, while eliminating 
price competition, gave rise to wasteful 
competition in the provision of services would 
have shed some light on company decisions 
concerning purchase of new ships and improve- 
ments in the standard of old ships. 

The book contains a number of interesting 
and amusing anecdotes about the seafaring 
life of South East Asia during the last 60 years 
and will be read with enjoyment particularly 
by those who have lived and worked in the 
area. 

P. INGHAM AYRE 


Kraus Pärzozp: Die Palau-Sprache 
und ihre Stellung zu anderen indo- 
nesischen Sprachen. (Veróffent- 
lichungen des Seminars für Indo- 
nesische und  Südseesprachen der 
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Universität Hamburg, Bd. 6.) [ü], 
xi, 186 pp. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 
1968. DM 16. 


The languages spoken in Micronesia, which 
are predominantly Melanesian, include two 
isolated Indonesian dialects: Chamorro and 
Palau. A grammatical account of the latter 
by S. Walleser appeared in Mitteilungen des 
Seminars für Orientalische Sprachen, XIV, 1, 
1911, and a dictionary by the same author was 
published in Hong Kong two years later. 
Now Dr. Pátzold in his Hamburg thesis essays 
a new approach based on the analysis of texts 
published by À. Krümer and S. Myatake and 
of conversational sentences appended to 
Walleser’s dictionary. He was aided by a 
tape-recorded version of these dialogues, as 
well as a short MS grammar, made available 
by Professor A. Capell. 

Dr. Patzold’s opening chapter in the form of 
a ‘deduktive Anwendung’ leads to the 
phonological description proper, and then to 
the grammatical one; the main text is 
completed by a chapter of grammatical 
comparisons. There follow with translations 
four of the texts published by Myatake in a 
Japanese-language work in 1933. It is a bold 
undertaking thus to combine comparison and 
description in the same volume. Nevertheless 
the former will serve to draw readers from the 
familiar to the unfamiliar in a language subject 
to wholesale sound-change; and the latter 
provides a useful systematization of material 
which in the original is difficult of access. 
Some questions necessarily remain unsettled. 
On the other hand, the time-depth of the 
material permits the observation of at least 
one shift (y > ?), which Capell noted also as a 
speech difference between generations. 

One blemish requires comment. Dr. Patzold's 
conception of the phoneme is needlessly rigid ; 
when analysis is based on a limited body of 
data, it is dangerous to demand a minimal pair 
as a criterion of opposition, unless systematic 
considerations can be suggested. Thus surely 
the first vowels—[g], [e:] [£:]—of kele(y), 
tébel, be:bil (pp. 24-5) are all distinct; but 
Dr. Pätzold opposes only the first two to the 
last, and omits the distinction between e and é 
(with some others) from his transcription of 
the texts—so limiting their value. 


H. L. SHORTO 


F. A. E. van WoupEN: Types of social 
structure in eastern Indonesia. English 
translation by Rodney Needham. 
(Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal., 
Land- en Volkenkunde. Translation 
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Series, 11.) xv, 188 pp., 3 maps. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1968. 
Guilders 27. 


It is one of the great musfortunes of 
anthropological scholarship that so few people 
outside the Netherlands can read Dutch. It 
is not well known in this country that van 
Wouden's work anticipated that of Lévi- 
Strauss in many of its aspects. The appearance 
of an English translation of this volume is 
greatly to be welcomed. Its theoretical 
interest should give it a wide readership. 


B. E. W. 


Bruce Brees: Let's learn Maori: a 
guide to the study of the Maori language. 
150 pp. Wellington, etc.: A. H. and 
A. W. Reed, 1969. (English agents: 
Bailey Bros. and Swinfen. 35s.) 


Professor Biggs’s Let's learn Maori takes 
the form of 53 chapters dealing with aspects of 
the grammar of the language, as spoken and 
written to-day, followed by a final chapter, 
which gives a brief guide to Maori pronuncia- 
tion, mainly by reference to the nearest 
English sounds. The book is intended for 
self-teaching, preferably in conjunction with a 
specially prepared set of records, to which 
attention is drawn at the head of most 
chapters. It is avowedly practical in its 
layout, topics being introduced and then taken 
up in more detail later on, the material being 
broadly progressive in complexity. 

A great deal can be learned about Maori 
from a reading of this short book, and for this 
reason linguists in general will find it very 
useful; with the records it would appear to 
constitute an excellent self-tutor in the Maori 
language. As it is presented here, the grammar 
of Maori largely turns on sentences constituted 
by successions of phrases of different classes ; 
phrases comprise bases with various sets of 
preposed and postponed particles having 
different grammatical and semantic functions 
in relation to the bases. 

Professor Biggs is to be congratulated on his 
exposition of the language. Almost every- 
where he is clear; and while he is concerned 
with a language rather than with linguistic 
theory, informal use is made of both trans- 
formational and tagmemic type statements ; 
but no prior knowledge of academic linguistics 
is required of the reader. Specific chapters are 
devoted to the distinction of ‘dominant and 
subordinate possession’ (‘A’ and ‘QO’ 
possession, a feature characteristic of a 
number of languages in this part of the world), 
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the classification of bases, in which the author 
breaks new ground, the structure of the 
sentence, and the structure of the phrase. 
Only on one point does the reviewer confess 
himself flummoxed : on p. 132 we are told to 
‘ pronounce r as in the Oxford pronunciation 
of “ very "'. Though a quondam Oxonian, 
he still finds this direction quite unenlightening. 


R. H. ROBINS 


IRIS ANDRESKI (ed.): Old wwes' tales : 
life-stories from Ibibioland. 190 pp. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1970. 35s. 


The title of this book might suggest that 1t 
was yet another collection of African folk-tales, 
but the tales here are not the usual accounts 
of the trickeries of hare or spider; they are in 
fact short autobiographies by a number of 
elderly Ibibio women. Mrs. Andreski tells us 
that her original intention m asking the oldest 
available women to give their life-histories 
was to obtain a first-hand record of a pattern 
of life which the impact of a foreign civilization 
had nearly erased. 

In a long introduction Mrs. Andreski dis- 
cusses various aspects of the life-style of these 
elderly women as revealed in their autobi- 
ographies, especially the fattening of girls 
before marriage, marriage itself, motherhood, 
and the relationship between the sexes. She 
draws attention to ‘the unexpected power of 
women in the rigidly patriarchal Ibibio 
culture’, which leads her to speculate that 
Ibibio society may have been at one time not 
merely matrilineal, but matriarchal. 

The autobiographies themselves are brief 
(mostly three or four pages), but lively and 
entertaining ; they are presented in what would 
perhaps best be described as a variety of 
Nigerian modified English, which is easy to 
read, but which at the same time gives a 
certain African flavour to the narratives. 

G. I. 


Liste mondiale des périodiques spécialisés : 
études africaines. (Maison des Sciences 
de l'Homme. Service d'Échange 
d Informations Scientifiques. Pub- 
lications, Série ©: Catalogues et 
Inventaires, m1.) 214 pp. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton, [¢1969]. Fr. 39, 
guilders 25.50. 


The work 1s closely modelled on the Liste 
mondiale des périodiques spécialisés dans les 
sciences sociales (Paris; UNESCO, third ed., 
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1966). Periodicals are listed by country of 
origin, with editorial and circulation addresses, 
frequency of issue and of cumulative indexes, 
and composition of a representative issue. 
There are four indexes: by title, institution, 
subject, and region. The list reports the 
situation existing at the beginning of 1968. 

Geographically, the present list 18 confined to 
Africa south of the Sahara. Besides updating, 
it is more inclusive than the UNESCO list; 
its understanding of social sciences is extended 
to include linguistics and history, and marginal 
attention 1s paid to other disciplines such as 
medicine which have a bearing on social 
studies. It is free of some of the restrictions 
of the UNESCO list, including, along with 405 
periodicals deemed scientific, some 87 that 
furnish information rather than present 
research work. There is no exclusion of 
periodicals with an ideological bias. Periodicals 
specialized by discipline are included if the 
proportion of their content relating to Africa 
reaches a sixth. 

The list is bilingual, though the English is 
somewhat Gallic. À sound basie work, if one 
that the individual scholar will have cause to 
use but rarely. 

MICHAEL MANN 


Sven S. Hartman (ed.): Syncretism : 
based on papers read at the symposium 
on cultural contact, meeting of religions, 
syncretism held at Abo on the 8th-10th 
of September, 1966. (Scripta Instituti 
Donneriani Aboensis, 11.) 294 pp. 
Stockholm:  Almqvist &  Wiksell, 
1969. Sw. kr. 30. 


Orientalists working in the field of religious 
studies may well note this collection of papers. 
The subject 1s hard to define and isolate and 
this is emphasized by Professor Helmer 
Ringgren’s introductory article. Thus these 
articles, by specialists who seek for evidence of 
religious synoretism in many periods and 
places, are to be welcomed. They range from 
Sumer in the third millennium B.c. to modern 
cults (non-Buddhist Buddhism and non- 
Christian Christianity in Japan by Harry 
Thomsen), survivals of Old Norse religion and 
Nordie folk-lore in northern Scandinavia and 
Germany, and pagan and Christian elements 
in the beliefs of the Shoshoni Indians of 
Wyoming. 

Readers of this Bulletin will find a pene- 
trating and novel attempt to link early 
syneretism with ethnic movements made by 
Dr. J. van Dijk (pp. 171-207). He sees the 
role of Sargon of Agade (c. 2370 3.0.) as a 


SHORT NOTICES 


reformer who aimed to bring about political 
easement by bringing together Semites, 
Sumerians, and the foreign Gutians by a form 
of religious ‘ecumenism’ and not, as usually 
taken, as the champion of the Semites who by 
this time were in a numerical ascendency. In 
this way he would explain the ‘guerre de 
religion’ which ended in the destruction of 
Nippur, the city of the goddess Inanna of 
Uruk who had usurped the position of the high 
god Enlil. The attacker was under the hand 
of the goddess Ishtar of Agade who hence- 
forth takes over the characteristics and 
character of Inanna. This may, however, be an 
historical interpretation open to doubt or 
applicable only to this instance. 

Professor Arvid Kapelrud briefly examines 
the confrontation between Israelites and 
Canaanites arguing that the Yahweh cult was 
amalgamated with the Canaanite fertility cult 
and the ‘great prophets of doom’ reacted 
against this too late since the concepts were 
by then already ‘ welded together ’. This view 
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implies little or no regard for the early 
historical validity of the Mosaic legislation and 
the Decalogue which had a similar aim to the 
protest of the later prophets. 

Jan Bergman writes on ‘ Aegyptische 
Gótter in griechischer Übertragung ' and Eric 
Segelberg on * Old and New Testament figures 
in Mandaean version’ shows that, though 
Old Testament persons like Adam were 
affected, the knowledge of Jesus Christ was 
too much alive among Syrian Christianity of 
the first centuries with whom they were in 
contact to allow a Mandaean transformation. 
Professor Hartman discusses 19 identifications 
proposed of Gayomart in the Islamic period. 
This article, like the remarks on a great 
problem ‘ Foreign influences on the idea of 
God in African religions’ by Olaf Pettersson 
(pp. 41-65) is well documented. Other articles 
would have benefited from the addition of 
similar bibliographies. 


D. Je W. 
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The African iron Age 
P. L. Shinnie 


The advance in knowledge of the archaeology of the Iron Age in 
Africa during the last twenty years is one of the most significant 
developments of archaeology anywhere in the world. This book 
summarizes what is known. The authors are all authorities in their 
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The Mahdist State in the 


Sudan 1881—1894 
P. M. Holt 


In the twelve years since this book was written, the history of the 
Sudan in the Mahdist period has been the subject of a good deal of 
research. In this second edition the text has been revised in the light of 
fuller information. The section on “The Mahdist Idea’ has been 
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Two Manuscripts concerning the Sudan under Turco- 
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Richard Hill 
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source for the author's Egypt in the Sudan, 1820-1881 (30/-). 
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A Study of the African Reaction to European Trade 


AE Er Kwame Yeboa Daaku 


CSTDOMIISUNAN In the seventeenth century the trading nations of Western Europe 
BARA came to the Gold Coast in search of gold and slaves, and in 
r consequence there were great social, political, and economic changes. 
By the end of the century guns had turned the Gold Coast, formerly 
OXFORD : a gold mine, into a slave mart. It is only by understanding this 
UNIVERSITY turbulent history that we can fully appreciate tbe making of modern 
PRESS Ghana. 4text-figures 50/- Oxford Studies in African Affairs 
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LAYARD, Sir A. Henry: Early adventures in Persia, Susiana, and 
Babylonia 

London 1894 470 pp + 1 plate 
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RASSAM, Hormuzd: Asshur and the land of Nimrod being an account 
of the discoveries made in the ancient ruins of Nineveh, Asshur, 
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a narrative of different journeys in Mesopotamia, Assyria, Asia Minor, 
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New York, Cincinnati 1897 448 pp + 23 plates 
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Party Leadership and 


Revolutionary Power in 
China 


Edited by JOHN WILSON LEWIS 
Twelve scholars from Britain and the United States examine 
Communist party politics as they evolved before the Communist 
takeover in 1949. They give a clearer perspective to problems 
which have confronted the Communist leadership in the past 
twenty years. This is the first book in an important new series, 
the Contemporary China Institute Publications. 

Cloth £4 net ; Paperback 25s. net 


Exercises in Spoken Hindi 


Edited by R.S. McGREGOR 

From tape-recordings in Hindi by A. S. KALSI 
Nineteen passages of Hindi transcribed in Devanagari script. 
Each passage describes a photograph illustrating an aspect of 
Indian life. ‘These descriptions are spoken in Hindi on an 
accompanying tape by Mr Kalsi. Book and tape together provide 
the learner with a series of exercises which can start as listening 


and reading and progress to speaking. The book and tape are 
available separately. 


Book : .92 pages ; 19 plates £3 net 


Tape: 1x5 in. diameter reel : twin-track ; plays for just over 
90 minutes £5 plus £2.06 purchase tax in U.K. only. 


Gujarati Language Course 


HESTER M. LAMBERT 

A basic language course for teaching modern colloquial Gujarati, 
the language used by sixteen million people in India. The script 
is also introduced and the oral drills can be reinforced with 
reading and writing in the Gujarati character. £3 net 


Flites in South Asia 


Edited by E. R. LEACH and S. N. MUKHERJEE | 

A collection of eleven papers on elitist behaviour particularly in 
India during and after British rule. The authors consider who the 
men at the top were, how they got there and their relationship 
with the British. ` 75s. net 
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John Spencer Trimingham 


Among the great facts in the history of West Africa before the age of 
European penetration was the propagation of Islam and its trans- 
formation of African societies. This book, the Oxford Paperback 
edition of which replaces the 1962 hard-cover edition, provides the 
historical background to Dr Trimingham's study Islam in West 
Africa. 10/— Oxford Paperbacks 





The Growth of Education in 
Zambia since Independence 
J. M. Mwanakatwe 


This book records the expansion of Zambia’s educational system 
since Independence, and its aspirations for the future. 
Papercovers 60/- OUP East Africa 





Tanzania | 
Party Transformation and Economic Development 
Henry Bienen 


In January 1967 the Tanganyika African National Union announced 
the Arusha Declaration which marked an important milestone in the 
development of contemporary African history. In this revised edition, 
which includes a new preface and introduction and a long new 
chapter, Professor Bienen discusses the significance of the Arusha 
Declaration in the light of his continued research since 1967. 

£5/10/- Papercovers30/- Princeton University Press 





Ancient Records from North Arabia 
F. V. Winnett and W. L. Reed 


This book contains the journal and a description of the findings of a 
group of Canadian archaeologists on a short but important trip to 
Saudi Arabia. 4colourplates numerous photographs 1 map 
£7/5/— University of Toronto Press ' 





A History of Bunyoro-Kitara 
A. R. Dunbar pde | 
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Politics of New 
States 


Edited by ROGER SCOTT 


This is the first fan specifically designed to meet a growing need for both 
general and detailed information about the nature of politics in new states 
of Africa and Asia. Cloth 42s Paper 25s 


Classical Islam 


A History, 600—1258 
G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM 


Examines the relationship, both cultural and political, between the 
Islamic world and the Mediterranean countries and India. It also 
elaborates the economic, social and intellectual forces which shaped the 
Muslim world and its relationship with the ‘infidels’. Illustrated 60s 


The Trucial States 


DONALD HAWLEY 


The first serious attempt to deal with the history of the Trucial States; 
seven Arabian states so named from the earliest times until the present day. 
It traces their history from the third millennium B.C. Illustrated &5s 


Armenia: 


Cradle of Civilization 
DAVID MARSHALL LANG 


Begins with a geographic and ethnic survey of this fascinating land and 
her people and traces her recorded history and prehistory back to Ee 
Old Stone Age. 120. 


The Novel in India 


Its Birth and Development 
Edited by T. W. CLARK 


Traces the birth and development of prose fiction in Bengali, Marathi, 
Urdu, Hindi, Tamil and Malayalam. It is addressed not only to academic 
students of Asian culture but to all who are interested in literary history. 


About 60s 
Poems by Faiz 
Faiz Ahmed Faiz 
Translated by V. G. KIERNAN 


Faiz, one of the foremost Urdu poets living today, is one of the few poets 
of our age who have been prominent in public affairs—he wrote some of 
his best known poems while a political prisoner. This volume presents the 
best of his work and the original Urdu text has been set facing the 
translation. 

UNESCO Translation Series Publication November About 65s 





George Alien & Unwin 


For publication January 1971 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 
ON SIAMESE STATE 
CEREMONIES 
H. G. Quaritch Wales 
8VO., pp. 34 with one half-tone plate. Price £1.50 net. 


A small number of copies of the author's Siamese State Ceremonies, 
1931, are still available at £5.25 net. 


BERNARD QUARITCH LTD., 
5-8 Lower John Street, Golden Square, London W1V 6AB 





ORIENTALIA 
AND 


AFRICANA 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co. 
43 Great Russell Street, London, WCIB 3PB. 





OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


A Short Introduction to the 
History and Politics of 
Southeast Asia 

Sir Richard Allen 


Designed for the undergraduate student and the general reader, this 
book is a concise survey of the main aspects, past and present, of 
Southeast Asia. The approach is mainly comparative and topical. 
55/- Paper covers 22/- OUP New York 





The Making of Modern Malaysia 
and Singapore 

A History from Earliest Times to 1966 

M. J. Ryan 


A large portion of this book contains material relating to the history 
of Sabah and Sarawak in the nineteenth century and also to recent 
events in Southeast Asia. 68 plates 8 maps endpaper maps 
paper covers 20/- Oxfordin Asia College Texts OUP East Asia 





Economic Development of 
Modern Malaya 
Lim Chong-Yah 


This book examines the evolution and growth of the Malayan 
economy from the time of the Pangkor Engagement of 1874 to the 
Malaysian Agreement of 1963. In it the first serious attempt is made 
to explain regional, State and ethnic differences in the levels and rates 
of economic growth in their historical context. Smaps 14diagrams 
paper covers 75/[- Oxford in Asia College Texts OUP East Asia 





The Malay States 1877-1895 
Political Change and Social Policy 


Philip Loh Fook Seng 
6maps £5/5/- East Asian Historical Monographs O UP East Asia 





The Contest for North Sumatra 


Atjeh, The Netherlands, and Britain 1858-1898 


Anthony Reid 
9 plates 1text-illustration 4maps £6/5/- OUP East Asia 


———————— ————————Á———yc——s——n-e 


New Publications in the Press. 


SAFAVID MEDICAL PRACTICE 


(The Practice of Medicine, Surgery & Gynaecology 
in Persia between 1500 a.d. and 1750 a.d.) 


| by 
CYRIL ELGOOD 
8vo. pp. xvi. 301. 3 illus. 





FROM CONSULTATION TO CONFRONTATION 
A Study of the Muslim League in British Indian Politics, 1906-1912 


by 
MATI-UR RAHMAN 
8vo. pp. approx. 300. 


THE UMAYYAD CALIPHATE 
A Political Study 


by 
ABD AL-AMEER ABD DIXON 
8vo. pp. approx. 380. 





ARAB NAVIGATION IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 
BEFORE THE COMING OF THE PORTUGUESE 


being a translation of 
Kitab al-Fawa’id fi usül al-bahr wa’l-qawa’id 


o 
Ahmad b. Majid al-Najdi 
by ; 
G. R. TIBBETT 
(Royal Asiatic Society Oriental Translation Fund N.S. No. XLII) 


Write for our new catalogue now in preparation 


cloth 


cloth 


cloth 


LUZAC & COMPANY LTD. 


ORIENTAL and FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS 
46 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, WCIB 3PE 


(OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM) 


LAW IN AFRICA Number 13 


CRIMINAL rv IN UGANDA 


AND KENYA 
by DOUGLAS BROWN, LL.B., M.A.(DUBLIN) 


of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
Senior Lecturer in Law, University of Western Rte 


SECOND EDITION 

This is a complete and detailed handbook and textbook covering all 
aspects of criminal procedure in Uganda and Kenya. It deals with sources 
of the law, the structure of the courts and with jurisdiction. The author 
then covers practical matters including summonses and warrants, 
arrests and searches, prosecutions, charges, bail, pleas, hearings, 
witnesses, defence, the form and structure of the judgment and 
sentences, orders and their enforcement and appeals. A special section 
deals with the position of magistrates and the practices of magistrates’ 
courts. It is designed for magistrates, police officers, advocates, students 
and all others who are concerned with the trial of suspected criminal 
offenders. 


1970 Bound: £2 10s. net. Postage 2s. 6d. 
Paperback: £1 10s. net. Postage 2s. 


Restatement of African Law — 3 


MALAWI —1: MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
by J. O. OBIK, LL.M., PH.D., 


Barrister-at-Law 


The main topics covered by this volume are (i) the types or forms of 
customary marriage; (ii) the modes of contracting such marriages; 
(iii) the legal effects of such marriages on the status, rights and 
responsibilities of the spouses, their property and their children ; (iv) the 
mode of terminating such marriages, either on divorce or death; and 
(v) the effects of such termination on the spouses, their property and 
their children. 

These topics are preceded by an exposition of the structure of the 
traditional extended family or lineage with special reference to the 
membership and composition of the smaller units existing within the 
lineage framework. A brief preliminary account of tribal ‘administrative’ 
villages is also given. 


1970 £3 18s. net. Postage 2s. 6d. 


Sweet & Maxwell 


Mail orders to: North Way, Andover, Hants. 
Personal purchases : 23 Chancery Lane, London, WC2A 1LS 





French Explorers in the Pacific 
Volume II: The Nineteenth Century 
John Dunmore 


This work presents a complete panorama of French voyages of 
exploration from the end of the seventeenth century to the middle of 
the nineteenth. The first volume (63/-) took the story up to the end of 
the eighteenth century. This volume continues it from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to the 1840s when exploration gave way to 
political activities. 12maps 84/- 





The Journal of Jacob Roggeveen 
Andrew Sharp 


In 1721-2 Jacob Roggeveen commanded an important Dutch 
expedition which discovered Easter Island, a number of islands in the 
Tuamotu and Society groups, and most of the islands in the Samoa 
group. This translation of Roggeveen’s journal has its own appeal as 
a narrative of maritime adventure and is preceded by a biographical, 
historical, and bibliographical introduction. 3 plates 1map  50/- 


An Analysis of Malay Magic 
Kirk Endicott 


This book is a study of the traditional non-Moslem or ‘folk’ religion 
of the Malays of the Malay Peninsula. It describes the basic beliefs 
and their interrelationships and brings out the logic behind the 
various ‘magical’ practices. Frontispiece 45/- 





The Pengo Language 
Grammar, Texts, and Vocabulary 
T. Burrow and S. Bhattacharya 


Pengo is a tribal Dravidian language, now rapidly declining, spoken 
in the Koraput district of Orissa, and in the adjoining district of 
Kalahandi. Hitherto unknown to scholarship, it was investigated by 
OXFORD the authors between 1957 and 1966. Their book provides a compre- 
UNIVERSITY hensive account of the language which will be indispensable to all 
PRESS students of comparative Dravidian linguistics. 52/— 








. Japanese 
Society 
CHIE NAKANE 


The dynamic growth of industry and commerce since the 
Second World War has made Japan one of the most 
technically advanced and sophisticated modern nations. 
In this book, Chie Nakane, Professor of Social 
Anthropology at the Institute of Oriental Culture, Tokyo, 
examines the sort of society that has evolved with the 
technical revolution. Japan constitutes a striking 
counter-example to most current theories of modern 
society and the author stresses this in her account of the 
way modern behaviour patterns relate to traditional 
values. 





40s Nature of Human Society Series 





Japan 
from prehistory to modern times 


JOHN WHITNEY HALL 


The phenomenal rise of Japan as a world power, and 
particularly the dramatic events of the mid-twentieth 
century, are seen in this book in the light of the country's 
long and varied history. Professor Hall, of Yale 
University, has brought to bear the full resources of 
modern historical scholarship and provides a readable, 
balanced and authoritative account. 


Illustrated 65s Universal History Series 





1 


Weidenfeld e ‘Nicolson 
5 Winsley St OS LondonW1 













Lu Hsün:Three Stories 
Chinese text edited with introduction and 
notes by PAUL KRATOCHVIL 

Lu Hsün (1881-1936) was important both politically and from 
the literary standpoint, expressing in his writings the vague 
aspirations of the progressive young Chinese in the first 
cultural revolution of the 1920s. This reader gives three of his 
short stories. 25s. net 


Chao Shu-Li: 
Ihe Tale of Li Youcai's 
Rhymes 


Chinese text edited with an introduction and 

notes by SUSAN S. H. MACDONALD 

Chao Shu-li was a model writer of the Cultural Front in the 

communist areas during the 1940s. His writing is simple, 
popular and deliberately aimed at mass readership.. This story 
of social change in a backward village in 1943 set a fashion in 
writing which lasted until 1966. 32s. net 























Cambridge Studies in Chinese History, 
Literature and Institutions 


The Hsi-yu chi 

GLEN DUDBRIDGE 

Hsi-yu chi is a 16th-century popular Chinese novel famous 

throughout the Far East and known to readers in English as 

Monkey. This is the first book in a western language to examine 
. earlier versions of the story in narrative and dramatic form. 

6 plates £8 net 


Myth 


Its Meaning and Function in Ancient and 
Other Cultures 
G. S. KIRK 
Àn important critical venture into the history of thought, 
imagination, symbol and society. Professor Kirk discusses the 
relation of myths to rituals and folk-tales and examines the 
weaknesses of universalist theories in explaining their function. 
He considers the character of ancient Near-Eastern myths and 
their influence on Greece. Finally he examines myths as 
expressions of the unconscious end as universal symbols. 

65s. net 















CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Mao Papers 
Anthology and Bibliography 
Edited by Jerome Ch'en 


Jerome Ch'en has translated and brought together a number of rare, 
and little known, writings of Mao Tse-tung. They include Mao's 
Instructions issued before and throughout the Cultural Revolution. 
These are of great importance to the understanding of the traumatic 
events in China at that time. 4plates 55/- 





The Rise of Modern China 


Immanuel C. Y. Hsü 


This textbook attempts to synthesize the history of modern China, 
and is based on research and scholarship of recent years. It begins 
with a survey of the ‘traditional’ state and society during the 
1600-1800 period as a prerequisite to the detailed study of the 
development of the Chinese nation in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 34plates 16maps 85/- OUP New York 





Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints 
Five new titles 
A History of Classical Malay Literature 


Sir Richard Winstedt 
£5/5]-- 


Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission 
to China and Japan in the years 1857—58, 59 


Laurence Oliphant, edited with an introduction by J. J. GERSON 
2 volumes numerous plates, charts and maps  £8/15/- 


A Voyage to New Guinea and the Moluccas 


Thomas Forrest, introduced by D. K. BASSETT 
£14/15/- 


way pay The Kingdom of Siam 
SORTE) Simon de la Loubère, with an introduction by DAVID K. WYATT 
RARA 12 facsimile plates £9/10/- 


OXFORD The Kingdom and People of Siam 


JNIVERSITY Sir John Bowring, with an introduction by DAVID K. WYATT 
PRESS 2 volumes 19plates facsimileendpapers £13/10/- 








Large Stock of New and Secondhand Books on 


ASIA 
AFRICA 
AUSTRALASIA 


List on Application. 


Recently issued : 


ORIENTALIA NOVA, No. 71. Near and Middle East; No. 72. India; 
No. 73. China and the Far East; No. 74. Africa. 


ORIENTALIA ANTIQUA, No. 56. Near and Middle East; No. 57. India; 
No. 58. China and the Far East; No. 59. Africa. 
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Harsha 


A Political Study 
D. Devahuti 


Harsha-vardhana of Sthanv-isvara and Kanauj is one of the most 
famous rulers of the ancient period. He flourished in the seventh 
century A.D., a significant epoch in Indian history for it 1s the last 
outstanding instance, in the Hindu-Buddhist era, of centrally 
maintained equilibrium in political, social, economic, and artistic life. 
This book concentrates on the political theme in its ideological and 
practical aspects. 9 plates 1map 80/- i 





Alive to God 
Muslim and Christian Prayer 
Edited with an introductory essay by Xenneth Cragg 


This book collects together a number of prayers and other passages 
from writers of the Christian and Muslim faiths, which illustrate their 
common elements and kindred themes. 30/— 





Industry and Trade in Some 
Developing Countries 

A Comparative Study 

Ian Little, Tibor Scitovsky, and Maurice Scott 


Since the Second World War many developing countries have 
embarked on a drive towards industrialization. This is the most 
ambitious study yet undertaken of the means they adopted and the 
results. It is based on independent studies of Brazil, Mexico, India, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and Taiwan, which are being published 
separately. 90/- papercovers40/— Published for the Development 
Centre of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development 





Nishi Amane and Modern 
Japanese Thought 


b) A 1| Thomas R. H. Havens 


80/— Princeton University Press 








& Urdu Grammar and Reader 
OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY Ernest Bender 


PRESS 85/- University of Pennsylvania Press 





